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ArrKOACHiNQ  DigcDBBioKB  OH  TBI  Eabt  Ihdia  Coufamt's 

COAXTSR. 

'  On  entering  upon  the  Twentieth  Volume  of  our  labours  ia 
Thb  OaiENTAt.  Herald,  we  cannot  refirain  from  expressing  the 
gratification  we  derive,  from  having  lived  to  witness  the  bencBdol 
inBuence,  which  the  dissemination  of  the  facts  and  arguments  con- 
tained in  this  Work  have  already  had,  in  preparing  the  pubUc  mind 
for  a  right  decision  of  the  important  question  soon  to  be  discussed 
in  Farliament,  namely,  '  Whether  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  that  the  moat  viduaUe  branch  of  its  commerce  with 
the  Eastern  World  should  be  vested,  by  a  close  Monopoly,  in  an 
insignificant  number  of  individuals,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
.rest  of  their  countrymen }  and  also,  whether  it  is  desirable  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  Monopoly,  Englishmen  should  be  placed  oa 
A  worse  footing  than  foreigners  of  every  other  nation  ;  and  be  de- 
terred from  trading  with  China,  or  settling  in  India,  while  all  other 
men  may  do  both  freely,  and  amass  fortunes  in  a  commerce  from 
which  our  emiiarrassed  merchants  and  starving  raanuiacturers  are  . 
entirely  excluded  ?'  Let  the  question  be  proposed  in  what  form  it 
in^y,  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it ;  and  if  a  re^;ard  to  the 
weUaje  of  the  many  be  suffered  to  take  precedence  of  the  interests 
pf  the  few,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  tliat  this  question  must  be 
.answered  in  the  negative. 

Much,  however,  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  force  of  the  efforts 
tbdt  may  be  made  by,the  friends  of  Free  .Trade  on  this  occasion. 
Thdr  supineness,  or  indifference,  or  parsimony,  or  timidity — or  per-    ■ 
■haps  a  mixture  of  oQ  these  operating  on  different  individuals,  (md 
producing  a  disadvantageous  whoie--h as  hitherto  occasioned  feeUe-    . 
Jieas  tu  the  advocates  (^  the  popular  chimft  aiul  given  etrei^tb  to    : 
Qriattat  Herald,  r<rf.  30.  B    .         ,  ,         .        > 
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tbe  abettors  of  the  TeBtricdve  and  monopoluing  s^toa.  If  tbe 
former  do  not  conquer  the  apathy  and  disunion  which  hare  hitherto 
retarded  their  career,  the  victory  may  once  more  be  on  the  side  of 
injustice  and  power  :  but  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  suppose 
that,  on  a  question,  in  t^  issue  of  which  nine-tentbs  of  the  nation 
at  least  are  deeply  interested,  there  will  be  any  thing  like  that  defi- 
ciency of  public  spirit  which  has  hitherto  characteii^  tbe  opera- 
tions of  the  anti-monopolists  on  aU  fbmter  occasioas  of  the  ronewal 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter. 

If  tbe  merchant  of  England  looks  with  a  jealous  eye  at  the  vast 
gains  derived  by  the  Americans  in  their  trade  with  China,  into  which 
no  Englishman  can  enter,  let  him  put  his  hand  into  his  purse  to 
furnish  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  necessary  measures  for  redress, 
and  'put  bis  shoulder  to  the  wheel,'  to  carry  forward  these  mea- 
sures, till  they  obtain  him  the  participation  he  desires.  If  he  '  cries 
aloud  to  Jupiter  for  help,'  without  first  taking  these  steps  to  deserve 
the  intervention  of  the  god  in  bis  favour,  he  will  as  assuredly  be 
left  without  that  help  as  was  the  unhappy  waggoner  in  the  fable. 

If  the  manuiocturer,  whose  warehouses  are  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  an  accumulated  stock,  desires  relief  from  his  embarrsiss- 
ments  by  the  opening  of  foreign  markets  now  closed  against  him, 
for  the  sale  of  his  commodities,  let  him  follow  the  merchant's  ex- 
ample :  fbr  be  will  find  it  far  more  to  his  advantage  to  expend  a 
fanndred  pounds  in  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  thus  pro- 
viding a  perpetual  source  of  consumption  for  tbe  produce  of  hia 
labour,  than  to  waste  a  thousand,  in  fruitless  expedients,  to  avert  the 
calamity  which  must  attend  him,  when  his  powers  of  production  are 
greater  than  the  extent  of  his  available  markets  can  consume. 

To  these  two  great  classes, — the  merchants  and  manufacturers,^- 
the  people  of  England  will  naturally  look  for  the  principal  efforts  to 
abolish  a  Monopoly  by  which  they  arc  chiefly  injured.  But,  when 
we  consider  the  fiiGt,  ^at,  in  consequence  of  this  Monopoly,  every 
individual  in  Great  Britain,  be  be  of  what  class  he  may,  is  compelled 
to'pay  nearly  four  times  tbe  natural  and  just  price  of  every  pound 
of  ten  he  consumes ;  there  is  no  trade,  profession,  class,  age,  sect, 
or  degree,  in  the  whole  community,  (excepting  only  the  members 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  their  immediate  dependents,)  who 
wilt  not  be  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, if  they  take  this  high  ground  and  maintmn  it  as  mtini- 
ficently  and  as  firmly  as  they  ought— and  who  will  not  therefore  be 
ready  to  add  their  voices  to  the  general  prayer  of  the  country,  and 
swell  the  triumph  which  popular  claims  and  popular  opinion  will 
then  be  sure  to  enjoy. 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  great  apprehensions  for  their 
safety  are  now  entertained  even  by  tbe  Monopolists  themselves,— at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  me  of  the  most  gratifying  symptoms  that 
coold  be  ^ven,  of  the  effect  wrought  on  them  by  tiie  comUaed 
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Opendont  of  reasoning  and  of  fear,— is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  organ  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  a  work  published  hy  the 
booka^en  of  that  angutt  body,  under  the  title  of  '  Tax  Asiatio 
JouBKAi.,'  has  begun  to  put  forth  its  feelers,  aod  to  dcDouoce,  by 
anticipation,  all  who  are  likely  to  oppose  its 

- '  Very  noble  and  ipprored  good  maiten.' 
It  has,  seemingly,  taken  courage  at  seeing  the  still  higher  organ  of 
authority — and,  in  many  respects,  its  worthy  contemporary — '  Tbr 
QuAHTXBLY  Review,'  express  itself  with  so  much  folly  and  flip- 
pancy combined,  in  an  article  on  two  able  pamphlets,  which  the 
Reviewer  had  not  the  capacity  to  comprehend :  and,  under  die 
protecting  shield  of  this,  its  elder  brother  in  support  of  existing 
abuses,  even  the  puny  'Asiatic'  attempts  to  flap  its  wings,  and 
craw,  as  if  if  also  were  one  of  the  authorised  herdds  of  approach- 
ing victory  ! 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  any  thing  in  its  pagea , 
bearing  on  the  main  points  at  issue  on  this  great  question.  Its 
policy  (in  which  it  takes  its  cue  from  its  honourable  patrons)  is  to 
avoidj  as  much  as  possible,  all  advertence  to  the  subject,  and  to 
throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  its  readers — till  some  of  them,  we  should 
think,  were  nearly  blinded — by  very  teamed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
very  harmless  dissertations,  on  Hindoo  Mythology,  Musulman 
Antiquities,  Chinese  Chronology,  and  Burmese  Superstitions )  lear- 
ing  the  world  to  enlighten  themselves,  as  they  best  can,  on  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  topic,  of  whether  arbitrary  rule  and  restricted 
commerce  can  be  as  productive  of  happiness  to  the  milhons  subject 
to  their  influence,  as  a  government  of  equal  laws  and  unrestricted 
intercourse,  with  all  the  consequences  resulting  therefrom.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  to  see  'The  Asiatic  Jovbnal'  laying  aside  for  a 
moment  its  disquisitions  on  Sanscrit  etymologies  and  Arabic  roots, 
to  entor  a  wider  and  a  nobler  field  :  and  that  our  readers  may  not 
be  deprived  of  whatever  benefit  such  a  departure  from  its  usual 
course  may  confer,  wc  shall  lay  before  them,  in  extracts,  the  prin- 
'cipal  portions  of  its  article  '  On  the  Future  Government  of  India,* 
interspersing  these  with  such  observations  aa  thej  may  suggest 
from  our  own  pen.     The  writer  commences  thus  : 

'  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  throw  out  oefosionallt/  some 
hast]/  reflections  upon  a  subject  of  immerue  impcrlance  to  the  country, 
namely,  the  fate  of  our  Indian  empire  at  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod when  the  East  India  Company's  exclusive  privileges  will  cease, 
unless  renewed  by  Parliament.  No  practical  inconvenience  re- 
sults in  this  case,  though  it  may  happen  in  many  cases,  from  what 
may  be  r^arded  by  some  persons  as  a  premature  agitation  of  the 
question.  As  often  as  it  is  raised,  and  the  public  attention  awakened 
to  it,  a  provocation  is  given  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion for  inquiry,  to  prepare  themselves  for  considering  the  subject 
'when  the  time  of  discussion  arrives,  and  to  store  their  minds  with 
B  3 
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beta  calcubted  to  fbrtuy  them  against  the  arljfiee  and  dtetpHtm  ^ 
itUich  viD  probahlf  be  employed  to  forward  partif  objects.' 

The  Tery  first  line  of  this  paraen^h  is  an  indirect  avowal  of 
mhat  we  have  before  imputed  to  the  Journal  by  which  it  is  made. 
It  does  not  deny  but  that  the  subject  is  of  'immense  importance' 
to  the  country ;  yet  it  admits  that  it  has  thought  it  expedient  only 
to  throw  out  'occasional,'  and  these  very  hasty,  'reflections'  on  it. 
One  would  hare  thought  that  a  subject  of  such  '  immense  impor- 
tance' was  enUtled  to  more  consideration  than  this.  But  what 
is  the  alleeed  motive  for  ^ving  it  a  thought  now  ?  To  fortify  the 
people  of  England  agunst  the  '  ardlice'  and  'deception'  which  will 
probably  be  employed  to  forward  '  party  objects.'  This  is  very 
kind,  and  very  ingenuous  witbol.  But  it  seems  very  like  a  '  begging 
of  the  question'  from  the  beginning,  to  impute  artifice  and  decep- 
tion, aid  that,  too,  before  hand,  to  those  who  are  about  to  become 
tta  opponents.  In  the  present  advancedstateofkoowledgeon  trade 
•tad  political  economy,  it  would  require  these  aids  to  prove,  to  the 
satisnction  of  the  public,  that  the  granting  exclusive  monopoliea  to 
■  few  individuals,  was  more  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  a  state, 
than  permitting  a  general  equality  and  freedom  of  trade  :  but  no 
nrri^ce  or  deception  can  be  needed  to  prove  that  commerce  flourishes 
chiefly  by  being  free,  or  to  show  that  every  Englishman  is  entitled 
to  a  fbll  and  fitir  participatitm  in  the  benefits  of  any  intercourse 
which  can  be  opened  between  the  ports  of  his  own  connlry  and  those 
^  another  state. 

If  the  Asiatic  Journalist  really  wishes  to  know  on  which  side 
oriyice  and  deception  have  been  most  used,  we  would  advise  him 
to  consult,  with  an  impartial  eye,  the  records  of  the  India  House, 
alid  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  India  Trade,  given  before 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  will  find  as 
nluch  of  these  two  qualities  as  any  man  could  desire  to  see.  And 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  inquire  how  much  of  '  deception' 
and  '  artifice'  had  been  used  to  prove  that  monopoly  was  injurious, 
'  fthd  free  trade  beneficial,  to  a  nation,  we  would  recommend  him  to 
read  Adam  Smith,  Bicardo,  Mill,  Say,  Sismondi,  Macnlloch,  Torrens, 
and  even  the  East  India  Compatt^s"  own  professor  at  Haileybury, 
Mr.  Malthus.  But,  with  some  Journalists,  every  fact  that  makes 
against  their  oui»  side  of  the  question,  is  deemed  an 'artifice  j'  and 
every  argument  that  proves  them  in  the  wrong,  is  called  a  '  decep- 
tion.'  In  the  same  manner,  too,  a  '  party  object'  is  the  term  used 
to  deeignste  every  object  to  which  the  Journalist  is  oppoied  .■  as  if 
it  were  not  quite  as  possible  for  good  objects  to  be  forwarded  by  a 
party,  as  bad  ones  :  and  as  if  all  objects  that  are  pursued  by  any 
number  of  individuals,  actii^  in  unison,  were  not  necessarily  parlg 
objects  ! 

The  tiae  of  these  terms  is  one  of  the  last  resorts  of  those  who 
hAve  no  better  arguments  to  offer  than  defiunatory  epithets  and 
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stiginBtuii^  phraiea,  of  which  we  shall  see'  an  abundance  •»  we 
proceed.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

'A  tmnt  ot  hotlitity  to  the  East  India  Compaaj'aalrtady  ba8% 
at  work,  and  the  &cilities  of  publication  in  this  country  aSbrd  so 
many  opportunities  for  its  exercise,  that  we  are  compelled  to  take 
the  field  now  and  then  ;  and  our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  have 
exposed  one  or  two  deliberate  attempts  to  biat  the  public  mind 
upon  this  question.  The  toi-ditattt  committee  of  the  Liverpod 
East  India  Association  has  digested  in  silence  the  affront  offered  to 
their  "  Report"  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  j  and  the  current  of 
their  misrepresentations  b^ng  "  in  that  place  dammed  up,"  it  will 
in  future  innocently  filter  throng  the  pages  of  some  periodical 
work,  not  remarkably /tulidHiiu  as  to  the  matter  it  admits,  the  few 
readers  of  which,  knouing  its  character,  will  be  upon  their  guard.' 

This  Is  even  richer  than  its  predecessors.  The  desire  to  see  oU 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  participate  tqualli/,  according  to  their 
means,  in  tbe  benefit  of  a  commerce  which  should  be  open  to  all,  la 
called  '  a  spirit  oi  hottilitg'  to  the  East  India  Company !  We  should 
like  to  know  what  the  same  writer  would  call  the  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  East  India  Company,  to  shut  out  all  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men from  any  participaticm  in  tbe  privileges  which  they  now  ex?- 
clusively  enjoy )  We  suppose  this  is  not  to  be  cidled  '  a  spirit  of 
kottilUy,'  but  '  a  proof  of  tbe  great  yHeiitbAi/i  they  feel  towards  the 
parties  they  exclude  V  It  is  really  important  that  the  meaning  cf 
these  terms  should  be  defined.  'Tbe  law  is  undoubtedly  very  '  boa- 
tile'  to  robbers  j  and  honest  men,  who  are  friendly  to  general  ba|>- 
piness,  may,  on  the  same  principle,  be  considered  '  hostile'  to  afl 
institutions  and  corporations  that  impede  tbisj  but  such  hostility  ig« 
virtue;  widnot,as  tbeAsiasticJoaro^st  would  evidently  touAtohave 
it  considered,  a  crime.  This  spirit  is  said,  too,  to  be  '  already'  busily 
at  work,  as  if  it  were  now  seen  for  the  first  time;  or,  as  if  it  had  not 
existed  from  the  very  first  moment  at  which  the  evUs  of  monopoly 
were  known  and  felt.  To  be  sure, '  the  facUities  of  publication  in 
this  country,'  (which  all  good  monopolists  must  lament,  and  whicb 
are  so  happily  and  so  wisely  destroyed  in  India,)  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  extremely  pernicious,  when  they  eonipel  an  .unfortunate 
wight,  like  the  Writer  before  us,  to  '  take  the  field  now  and  then,' 
in  a  cause  in  which  defeat  is  unavoidable.  But  he  does  this  to  ex- 
pose '  deliberate  attempts  to  bios  the  public  mind,'  (that  is,  attempts 
to  convince,  by  carefullyct^ected  facts,  and  deliberately  wdghed  argu- 
ments, in  pursuance  of  a  calm  and  persevering  resolution  to  comoat 
error  and  promote  the  cause  of  truth.)  In  the  mind  of  this  writer,  no* 
thing  evidently  cas  be  more  sinful  than  tbis.  He  first  begs  the  ques- 
tion, by  assuming  tbat  the  actitniiAod,  and  (hen  uses  the  term  deii- 
berate,  as  men  tipftf  it  to  tbe  ctiaae  of  BHtrder,  to  nwke  it  ^ipaar 
of  a  deeper  die ;  so  also  the  torn  given  to  puUicmniUati  being  m-- 
Amed  to  be  tmnif ,  the  aMenpt  to  M«  it  fat  that  diActkni  U  4t%o 
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nu^ised  afl  an  offence.  Bat  vbat  jf  tlic  action  were  ^ood  ?  Its  beiw 
ikSberate^y  doiie,'ii  then  a  merit ;  and  any  hia*  given  to  the  public 
mind,  in  a  right  cauie,  ib  equally  a  subject  of  connDCDdation.  The 
(Bnogennoutneu  of  opening  a  controversy  like  this,  with  terms  cm* 
ployed  ntuperatiTelyj  and  therefore  calculated  to  prejudice  and 
mislead,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  how  deSdent  in  higher  and 
better  arguments  must  be  the  writer  who  resorta  to  them :  for  what 
is  the  conduct  of  this  very  person  but  a  deliberate  attempt  to  biaa 
the  public  mind  toward  Ait  way  of  thinking  ?  If  this  be  an  offence 
in  others,  it  must  be  equally  so  considered  in  himself.  The 
truth  is,  tbat  all  endeavoura  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  others  the 
convictions  that  exist  in  our  own.  Is  not  merely  justifiable,  but 
praiseworthy ;  and  whoever  begins  by  decrying  the  attempts  v4  hi» 
opponents  as  'artifice,  deception,  party  spirit,  &c.,  may  be  ftirly 
suspected  of  being  much  more  under  the  Influence  of  those  agents 
than  those  to  whom  he  imputes  them.    Let  us  go  forward  : 

'  Whilst  the  eagerness  of  the  ditingenuoui  opponents  of  the  Com- 
pany urges  them  to  seize  upon  every  occasion  to  prepoitei  the  public 
mind,  there  appear  evident  symptoms  of  a  sentiment  ipontaneoiuty 
growing  up  among  the  best-informed  and  liberal  portion  of  the 
country,  adverse  to  conclusions  unfevonrable  to  the  present  system 
of  government  in  India.  Let  any  of  our  readers  considertbe  opi- 
nions  they  have  heard  delivered  on  this  subject  in  the  societies  tkep 
.ftetjuent,  and,  after  excluding  from  the  poll  those  individual*  who  are 
not  perfectly  cotapot  mentU  in  this  matter — red-hot  radicals, ^now 
anti-monopoliats,  and  vrong-beaded  philanthropists— let  them  say 
whether  the  majority  of  the  votes  has  not  been  against  any  essentitd 
change  in  the  government  of  British  India,  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat what  has  been  often  urgedinbehalf  of  tbe  policy  of  continuing 
and  tmprocin;  established  institutions  and  forms  of  government,  in 
preference  to  revolutioninng  them.  The  advocates  of  the  Company 
win  doubtless  take  higher  ground,  and  contend  that  their  system  c^ 
rule,  however  defective  in  subordinate  points,  as  most  systems  are,  is 
essentially  better  than  any  other,  and  that  it  could  not  be  administer- 
cd  with  so  much  benefit  to  both  communities,  the  governing  and  the 
governed  nations,  by  the  extinction  of  thdr  intermediate  authority.* 

We  see  the  same  thing  meet  us  at  every  step.  Why  arc  the 
opponenffof  the  Company  alone  disingenuous  }  They  are  continually 
Remanding  investigation  and  discussion,  from  which  the  adeocatet 
of  the  Company  as  invariably  shrink ;  and,  like  '  Tbe  Asiatic  Jour- 
VAL,'  never  open  their  lips  but  when  compelled.  Where  is  tbe  dis- 
ingenuoushees,  then,  iikely  to  be, — on  ihe  side  of  those  who  speak 
out  freely,  or  on  the  side  of  those  wbose  constant  p<^icy  it  is  to 
prevaricate  and  conceal  ? 

Tbe  M^uel  ii  most  ^in"Tt"g :  whife  the  anti-monopolists  pre- 
petteu  tka  public  niod,  (a£  couteo  the  writer  mews  to  say  frwdu- 
Mrily  WdtuAMr,  for  Tilbottt  Ibis  ibete  can  be  no  evil  inip«ted,> 
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the  sentimeot  In  favour  of  lunkiDg  no  cbange  la  Indiu  affiun  ii 
said  to  grow  up  ipontaneomlg,  and  to  be  found  amone  the  6etf- 
in/brmed  and  the  moit  liberal  part  of  the  conntiT !  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  aome  evidence  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Canning 
was  geDennjr  thought  to  be  a  ueU-informed  man ;  and  Mr.  Hua- 
kisson  has,  at  least;  the  reputation  of  being  a  liberal  one  j  yet  not 
merely  these  men,  but  bH  the  most  distinguished  of  thur  respectire 
foUowers,  have  publicly  declared  their  conviction,  that  there  must  be 
a  great  change  in  administering  Indian  affairs,  and  have  repeatedly 
advised  the  Legislature  to  be  prepared  for  such  on  event. 

We  say  nothing  of  such  men  as  Lord  X-ansdowne,  Lord  Holland, 
Lord  John  Russell,  or  Lord  Durham,  who  have  all  unequivocally 
condemned  the  existing  system  of  ludianrule.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  Asiatic  Journalist,  they  are,  perhaps,  neither  well- informed  nor 
libera],  becatue  they  disapprove  of  monopoly  !  Mr.  Astell,  Mr.  Beb^, 
Mr.  Flowden,  and  similar  veteran  Directors,  are,  no  doubt,  mucJi 
greater  men  in  his  estimation  ;  and  what  theg  do  not  approvej  he  can 
never  be  brought  to  believe  worthy  of  bis  commendation. 

The  nOtoeti  of  the  following  advice  is,  however,  irresistible  :  '  Let 
any  of  otir  readers',  says  the  Editor,  (which  includes  all  the  East 
India  Directors, — all  the  '  old  women  of  both  sexes,'  whose  dowers, 
jointures,  and  pensions  are  vested  in  East  India  Stock, — and  all  the 
sbip-builders,  insurance-brokers,  biscuit-Ixilters,  anchor-smitlis,  tea- 
dealers,  indigo-sellers,  &c.,  &c.,  who  '  live  and  move,  and  have  their 
bdng,'  only  in  the  existence  of  the  East  India  Company's  mono- 
poly;) 'let  any  of  our  readers,'  says  this  Journal, '  consider  the 
opinions  they  have  heard  in  the  societies  Ihey  ^etjuent,'  (which  are, 
of  course,  very  friendly  to  the  system  by  which  they  thrive  and  pros- 
per;) 'let  them  say  whether  Uie  majority  of  the  votes  has  not  been 
against  any  essential  change  in  the  government  of  British  India  V 
Innocent  Inquirer  !  No  doubt  they  have.  But  one  would  as  sooa 
think  of  determining  the  national  popularity  of  the  King's  Minis- 
ters, by  the  speeches  and  votes  of  a  party  assembled  at  a  Cabinet 
dinner,  as  of  inferring  the  whole  force  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
ihe  East  India  Company,  from  what  passes  io  the  limited  and  inte- 
rested circle  of  the  readers  of '  The  Asiatic  Journal !' 

Even  here,  however,— narrow  and  partial  as  this  limit  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be, — there  must  be  some  expultioos  made  before  even  tbt 
majority  can  be  secured.  All  those  '  who  are  not  perfectly  compm 
wntis  in  this  matter,'  (that  is,  who  are  not  admirers  of  monopoly— 
for,  in  the  writ^'s  mind,  any  advocate  oi  free  trade  must  be,  ik 
plain  Ei^lish,  a  madinao,)  ' mast  be  exduded  from  the  poll  I'  Thia 
is  certainly  a  short  cot  to  a  successful  nnjority.  AU  'red-hot 
ndieals,'  (that  is,  all  advocates  of  any  change  whatever,)  '  aH 
yWiout  anti-moDopcJisis,'  (titat  is,  all  wfat  tpeak  or  write  agaisat 
mpnopalyt  those  who  noerelydiaaffiroTCitf  it  kiiAMifAf,  kntaurcr 
Ventiure  to  e^'rttt  their  ophikms  on  It,  being  the  only  ouNknte  or 
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leapeetable  penoM  of  tbttt  class ;)  'all  mrong-hM4*d  pbilaathio- 
jiata,'  (tbst  i>,  all  who  are  for  benefititig  ttidr  apedea,  during 
their  life-tinie,  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word  :  the  right-headtd 
phOanthrapiats  being  those  who  are  content  to  pray  for  the  dvili- 
sation  of  the  whole  humaa  race,  and  to  wait,  with  becoming 
patieDce,  the  btpae  of  a  fev  centuriei,  till  the  people  become  ripe 
for  the  enjoyment  of  good  laws  and  institutions  ;)  '  all  these  must 
be  excluded,  even  from  the  readers  of  "  The  Asiatic  Journal,"  and 
then  there  will  remiun  among  them,  after  this  purgation,  a  clear 
tnajority  in  &vour  of  the  Eaat  India  Company.'— WonderJiil  and 
extensive  ^pularity ! 

We  say  nothing  of  the  sage  observation  about  '  continuing  and 
improving  established  institutions,  instead  of  revolutionising  them  ;' 
by  which,  for  instance,  it  may  be  proved,  that  it  is  better  to  con- 
Untie  the  burning  of  Hindoo  Widows, — a  v^  long  ettablUhed,  and, 
consequently,  a  very  venerable  institution — and  to  improve  it,  by 
introducing  some  more  agreeable  mode  of  roasting  the  ladies  to 
death, — than  it  would  be  to  revoluiionue  the  institution,  by  abolish- 
ing  it  altogether.  These  are  but  trifles,  except  as  indications  of  the 
writer's  mode  of  reasoning.  Pass  we,  therefore,  to  his  next 
paragraph : 

'  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  obaervation  of  those  who  feet  an 
interest  in  this  great  question— and  what  individual  in  the  country 
is  not  interested? — that  whenever  the  superior  fonctionariea  <Mf 
Government  and  immediate  Minialera  of  the  Crown  have  been 
called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  subject,  their  language,, 
guarded  as  it  has  been  and  ought  to  be,  can  bear  no  other  construc- 
tion than  tiiis, — namely,  that  the  administration  of  our  Indian. 
Empire  bos  been  conducted  with  witdom  and  prudence  ;  that  its  im- 
mediate rulers  have  earned  the  applause  of  their  country,  and  have 
disproved  the  common  adage,  that  "  little  wisdom  is  required  for' 
governing  mankind ;"  and  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  propose  to  Parliament  that  it  should 
refuse  to  renew  their  Charter.  Such  is  the  constructive  meaning 
of  tfae  apeechea  delivered  by  Ministers,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
which  refer  incidentally  to  this  important  question.  We  refer  ouJr 
readers  to  a  very  recent  instance. — namely,  the  dinner  given  during 
tiie  month  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  new  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  news- 
papers, (and  of  which  we  shall  publish  an  authentic  report  next 
month)  :  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Peel  seem  to  us  utteriy 
brecon^eable  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Company  will  be  caOed 
gpoa  in  a  few  years  to  aunender  their  sovovign^  over  a  country 
whidi,  acoording  to  the  Ri^t  Honourable  Gentlemaq,  they  have 
"  raised  to  the  highest  pmnt  (tf  bonoor  aad  ^ory  by  ^ood^oeem- 
mOTt."  This-  t^Hiiiop,  be  it  reodlected.  Is  formed  after  die  moat. 
TteUot  ontoiet  have  been  niaed  ■gainst  the  tyranny,  the  c^ipiea- 
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-  iiM,  the  imbecffitj,  nd  fblly  of  the  Company'a  goveramcnt ;  tAtr 
.  leitenaed  appeals  h&ve  bMO  made  to  the  Legialatuie,  to  the 
Crown,  &iid  to  the  public,  through  the  mediiua  of  the  preM,  1^ 
parties  who  affirm  tluU  they  had  been  a^riered  by  the  CompaDy'a 
mal-BiimiDiilradon  of  Inctiaa  affairs,  bat  who  hare  ftaUd  ut  thnr 
proof.' 

His  Majesty's  Ministers  are,  of  course,  '  inblHble.'  How  could 
'  they  be  cousidered  otherwise,  by  one. who  is  himself,  though  in  a 
amalleT  way,  an  organ  of  authority  J  But  Burke,  and  Fox,  add 
Sberidou, and  Lord  Grenvitie,  had  different  notitmson  this  subject] 
though  they  were,  evidently  in  hi*  opinion,  men  of  very  inferior  intel- 
lecu  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  EUenborough,  and  Mr.  FeeL 
Besides,  of  what  value  are  the  opinions  of  the  men  we  have  named, — 
who  are,  miweoTer,  dead,  and  can  have  no  good  things  to  give 
away, — delivered,  too,  after  the  deUberate  investigation  of  Indityi 
history  and  Indian  affairs,  for  years  in  succession,  and  prooouDced 
before  the  most  solemn  tribunal  of  the  country  :— of  what  value  aM 
their  convictions,  compared  with  the  Bentimenta  of  a  young  Load 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who,  six  months  before,  had 
never  thought  of  India  ;'  and  a  middle  aged  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland  and  the  Home  Department,  who  had  been  all  bis  life  equally 
innocent  of  any  particular  attention  to  tbe  affiiirs  of  that  distant 
country: — these  opinions  being  delivered  under  the  convivial  influence 
of  turtle  sonp  and  sparkling  champaigne,  at  a  complimentai^ 
tavern  dinner  }  Truly,  the  distinction  is  most  important  j  and  whea 
such  men,  under  such  circumstances,  say  that  '  India  has  reached 
the  kighetl  point  of  honour  and  ^ory  by  good  government,'  who 
shall  dare  dispute  it }  Any  attempt  to  raise  it  lagher  must  of  course 
prove  abortive. 

But  there  is  one  passage  in  the  paragraph  last  quoted,  which  hod 
well  nigh  escaped  us  ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  writer  says,  that  '  the 
administration  of  our  Indian  Empire  has  been  conducted  with  such 
witdoni  and  such  prudence,  that  its  immediate  rulers  have  earned  the 
applmtte  oftltevr  country,  and  have  disproved  the  common  adage, 
^at '  little  wisdom  is  required  for  governing  mankind.'  Verily,  wo 
know  not  where  this  appUtvte  of  their  ctituitry  is  to  be  found  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  'constructively'  inferred,  that,  as  Lord  Ellen- 
horongh  and  Hr.  Peel  are  among  the  principal  orators  of  the 
Ycspective  Houses  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  of  his  Miyetty'a 
Privy  Council,  they  are  consequently  the  oi^g&os  of  the  country  j 
knd  the  East  India  Company  having  received  their  applause.  In 
retuTD  for  the  lumptnoua  dinner  given  them  at  tbe  Albion  ia 
Alderagate-fltreel,  the  applaute  of  the  country  ia  consec^uently  In- 
chtded  thercm ! 

,  The  last  portion  of  the  paragraph  attd  ahove  it  not  kas  ie> 
inarkable  than  any  preoedii^  part  of  it  i  it  la  that  iriKfrin  tliy 
vritcr  says,  that  those  Vbo  have  contained  of  being  a^pvni  ij 
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the  India  CompMi]''a  Government, lave  'laitecl  in  their  proof.'  If 
he  had  sBid  fdiUd  in  obtaining  redru*,  he  would  have  been  nearer 
'ttie  truth.  But,  proof  has  been  heaped  upon  proof,  to  very  wraxisom- 
neM,  till  all  men,  excepting  only  the  parties  inflicting  the  injury, 
have  been  convinced  of  &e  injustice  alleged.  If  such  proof,  u 
should  be  admitted  by  the  opprutori  thm*elvet  to  be  convincing, 
mre  required,  'neither  Moses  nor  the  Propheta  vould  be  believed 
by  tliem ;  nor  vould  they  be  pereuaded  if  one  rose  from  the 
dead.' 

The  Astatic  Journalist  now  leaves  his  own  ground,  to  follow  is 
die  track  of  'Trb  Qvabtbbi.t  Rsvibw;'  and,  as  he  has  selected 
what  he  deems  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  article  contained  in  that 
periodica],  we  may  dispatch  both  at  the  same  time.  The  Joumahst, 
in  speaking  of  the  two  pamphlets  reviewed  in  '  The  Quarterly,'  ad-  . 
mits  having  noticed  one  of  them  in  his  pages,  but  says  of  the  other, 
Ibat  'he  neither  hai  teen,  nor  has  the  smallest  curiosity  to  tee  it  >' 
which  is  wise  enough,  no  doubt,  considering  that  it  was  very 
Ukely  to  have  disturbed  his  self-complacency  ;    but  he  adds  : 

'  As  the  former  article  in  the  Review  was  calculated  to  exhibit,  in 
a  favourable  point  of  view,  the  existing  form  t^  government  for 
India,  after  it  should  have  undergone  such  miuor  improvements 
as  time  and  change  of  ciTciantlancet  su^iested;  so  the  present 
article  seems  intended  to  express  the  Aitile  and  unsubstantial  nature 
of  the  allegations  mode  against  the  Company's  system,  whether 
of  government  or  of  trade,  vented  by  their  noisy  opponents,  whe- 
ther declamatory  orators,  disappointed  adventurers,  or  of  ended  civil 


Now,  the  '  minor  fmprotieinentt,  which  time  and  change  of  cJr* 
cmnttance*  demand,'  ie  all  that  the  veriest  *  red-hot  radical'  (to  use 
the  elegant  phrase  of  the  Journalist  himself)  ever  asked  for  India. 
No  one  has  yet  claimed  for  it  annual  parliaments  or  universal 
suffrage  :  no  one  ever  contended  there  for  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, or  a  dedaiatjon  of  the  rights  of  man :  but  what  the  'Ju- 
riow  anti-mom^wlists'  and  '  wrong'headed  philanthropists'  (still 
to  continue  the  epithets  of  '  The  Asiatic  Journal')  have  wished  as 
hnj^vemests  in  tiie  govemm^it  of  India,  which  time  and  change 
of  cinrumstanees  required,  have  been, — 1st.  That  Englishmen  in  that 
oountiy  should  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  viih  foreigners  and  Na- 
tives, namely,  that  they  should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  lam, 
•nd  not  be  subject  to  punishment  and  min,  without  trial  by  jury  j 
and, — Sdly.  That  the  Natives  should  be  allowed  to  participate,  as 
much  as  should  be  found  safe  and  practicable,  in  tlie  knowledge  and 
administration  of  the  affurs  of  their  own  country,  and  not  be  dniaed 
of  sU  their  wealth  vitbool  a.voice  olliec  of  fqwcsentatioD  or  re- 
iMnwtranceincxsesiowfaicbllieymightheBggricved.  Thefinedon 
of  the  iR«ss,siil:gect  to  tucb  pmdduDent  fittfU  UDpropcr  nse,a>  a  Court- 
«f  Jwticeand  aJwyAoidd  determitte— tUs  bdng  an  auxOiary  irttU- 
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efficient — ^bu  been  ftdoed  to  tbe  '  improveqMntt  augganted  bjr  tiiM 
B&d  change  of  circumstances ; '  and  what  have  been  ^  efnthata  a^ 

C"ed  to  the  penona  draumdiDg  these  reasonable  concessions !  Xb«r 
re  been  branded  with  every  epithet  of  infamy  tlrat  their  '^'wraifw 
could  affix  to  their  names ;  and  stigmatised  as  '  led-bot  radicals— 
fuiious  Bnti-monopoUsts — wrong-beaded  philanthn^ists — noiaj  ofi^ 
pouents — declamatory  orators — and  disappointed  adventurers;'— 
all  the  ating  of  these  names  being  in  the  adjectives  prefixed,  and 
not  in  the  substaiftiveB  themselves  I  a  radicalis  bearable  enough,  until 
he  becomes  'red-hot;'  an  opponent  is  not  troublesome  till  he  g^a 
*  noisy ;'  that  is,  until  he  speaks  or  writes  :  and.wben  it  is  not  pru- 
dent  to  admit  an  hononrable  motive  for  opposing  Monopoly,  thea  it 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  attribute  it  to  '  fiiry,  wrong-headedueas, 
disappointment,'  or  any  other  similar  cause. 

The  allusion  which  is  made  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  '  the 
leading  clamourers  against  the  Company's  system  of  rule  in  India 
returning  to  England  to  join  the  very  band  ik  conspirators  against 
tbe  rights  of  Englishmen  in  that  country,'  is  well-deserved :  and  we 
heartily  concur  in  the  censure  it  is  meant  to  affix  on  the '  Aa/^o- 
ladian  Hampdens,'  whose  patriotism  and  liberality  can  be  so  eti- 
tirely  washed  away  by  tbe  homeward  voyage.  We  know  <tf  so  one 
to  whom  this  reproach  can  with  so  much  truth  apply,  as  to  Mr- 
Robert  Cutlar  FergussoD,  who,  when  practising  at  the  Calcutta  Bar, 
opposed  tbe  law  for  subjecting  the  Press  to  a  license,  colling  it '  oafi 
<n  the  most  arbitrary  acts  of  tbe  most  arbitrary  Government  in  the 
world;'  denouncing  the  censorship  as 'illegal,'  and  tbe  licensing 
law  as  '  worthy  only  of  Madrid  or  ConstanUnople ;'  yet  going  up 
with  a  congratulatory  address,  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  to  the 
creator  and  supporter  of  these  tyrannous  invasions  of  English  Uberty, 
Mr.  Adam  !  ai^  then  coming  home  to  join  the  very  body  of  Di^ 
rectors,  by  whom  these  laws  were  maintained  and  approved ; — going 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  declaring  his  conviction, 
'  that  in  no  country  were  the  laws  more  justly  administered  than  id 
India,' — though,  but  a  year  or  two  before,  he  had  said,  in  the  public 
Court  of  Calcutta,  that '  such  was  the  corrupt  state  of  its  adminis- 
tration in  the  interior  provinces,  that  justice  might  truly  be  said  t« 
be  put  up  at  auction,  and  knocked  down  (o  tbe  highiest  bidder.* 
This  is  one  of  the  '  thriving  gentlemen,  who  return  annually  to 
England  with  large  fbrtuuefi,  to  take  their  places  among  tbe  great 
ones  of  the  land :'  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  deserves  praise  for 
denouncing  their  hoUowness  and  insiocerUy. 

To  the  quotation  irom  tbe  Reriew,  suooaads  a  par^r^ib  resfMCb- 
ingUr.  Crawford,  wbich,BBit  is«rc-«obo<rfwbit  b^KeappeMtd 
in  tbe  ficvinr  ittdf,  we  ara  a  little  swpriaed  that  ha  has  not 
Hifvered  i  becwue  silaac^  in  rach  a  case,  is  a  taoit  admiMioD  eitbir 
«f  tb«  juii^  (tf  tlu  i^qiniacb,  of  iaabQity  to  wi^  itr  Mmji^  OK  of  W 
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UtatacitoiUnmaiblng;  neither  of  which  an  Mtay  to  be  supposed 
in  Hr.  Crawfbrd'i  cut.  That  he  hu  filled  many  lucrative  u  well 
u  impcfftftnt  offices  under  the  Compan/a  Government,  cannot  be 
denied  {  bat,  as  be  gave  his  labours  for  his  reward,  ve  think  him 
poftctlf  free  from  afl  obligation  to  the  Company  on  that  score. 
That  lie  has  received  also  a  lai^  sutn.of  money  (by  some  accounts 
SpOOt.,  by  others,  50001.)  from  the  petitioners  against  the  stamp 
tax,  to  proaecute  th«r  daims,  is  also,  we  believe,  undeniable,  u 
this  sum  had  been  applied  to  purchase  for  him  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
at  to  pay  for  able  articles  from  influential  pens  In  &voar  of  Free 
T^ade,  and  to  assist  in  the  disaemination  of  the  periodicals  in  which 
they  should  be  contained,  thioughotit  the  manulacturiDg  districts  of 
ttie  country,  there  might,  by  this  time,  tiave  been  formed  the  nudciB  . 
.of  a  power,  which  would  have  gone  on,  gaining  strength  at  every 
step,  and  have  become  at  last  irresistible.  But  he  is,  of  course, 
responsible  to  those  whose  trust  he  has  undertaken,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  account  to  them  &irly  and  folly  for  the  issue  of  his  mission. ' 

The  Asiatic  Journalist  alludes  also  to  another  very  disting^bed 
Opponent  of  the  East  India  Company,  wbom  he  does  not  name,  bat 
who,  it  is  plain,  must  be  Mr.  Riclcards.  This  gentleman  was  formerly 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Companyst  Bombay,  and  is  now  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  principal  Ind^  agency  houses  in  London.  But  we 
must  give  the  paragraph  entire : 

'  Self-interest  is,  generally  speaking,  the  eoveming  principle  of 
the  merchant  when  he  cornea  in  conflict  with  political  queationB. 
He  conaiders  in  what  aspect  the  matter  affects  hia  own  individual 
concerns  j  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  which  cloaes  an  avenue  to  the 
vent  of  hit  merchandise,  or  which  deranges  the  state  of  the  ex.- 
changes  to  hit  grievous  prejudice,  is  bitterly  inveighed  agiunst  by 
him,  whatever  may  be  its  expected  advantage  to  the  comtnunily* 
1^  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  depreciating  the  morals  of  the 
meicanlile  world  by  this  strain  of.  obwrvation  :  it  is  natural,  it  is 
justifiable,  upon  ordinary  priocples,  that  commercial  traders  should 
so  think  and  act.  No  champion  from  the  Royal  Exchange  would 
surely  claim  for  them  an  exemption  from  the  common  feelings  of 
human  nature.  We  do  not  impute  to  them  a  Shylock  spirit  <»  ma- 
levolence, when  we  suppoee  that  they  rejoice  over  gain  and  grieve 
over  loss.  But  when  commercial  men  venture  tu  approach  a  poli- 
tical question  like  that  under  consideration,  while  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  feelings  imeparable  from  fAent  at  traders,  a  very  con- 
dderaUe  degree  of  heaitationou^t  to  precede  an  adoption  of  the 
measora  they  recommted.  An  East  India  merchant,  or  consignee, 
■for  exampk,  who  baa  been  a  servuit  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  irtio  labours  to  show  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Company's  cx- 
dttdve  privil^iea  would  be  attended  with  great  political  blessings, 
Is  not  entitled  to  the  same  weight  in  the  ttSlt  of  authority,  as  if  ute 
aecdiiitae.chBnctet  did  tiat  i^ach  to  him  >  b«c«ua  it  ia  Mt(b-ah-^ 
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i^  not  imposelbte,  ta  suppose  that  be  it  not.  inflnenccd-^t  nuy  be 
quite  uncoQgciously — hj  tbe  hope  of  inoreasing  hii  cmamiwioa  or 
l^oTofiti.  Such  perflons  are  too  prone  to  regard  experiinenU  in- 
poldicB  in  the  same  light  as  epeculutioiu  in  commerce :  there  is  thii  . 
tfiaterial  difference,  however,  that  a  misfortune  in  the  latter  case 
inerel]'  affects  the  balance-sheet,  or  at  the  utnjost  awella  the  Gazette; } 
wher^is  a  false  movement  in  r^;ulatiiig  the  political  machine,  es-  . 
pedany  in  a  subject  country  like  India,  may  lead  to  consequencet 
Bomemiat  more  serious.' 

Caa  any  thing  surpass  this  !  Here  is,  first,  a  merchant  in  his 
in^oidual  capacity,  put  in  contrast  vitb  tbe  irbok  communis  : 
as  if,  by  the  East  India  Company's  Monopoly,  some  one  class  only 
dFmerchanta,  or  even  someone  individual,  were  injured,  and  not  aU 
<Jaases,  and  aH  mdividuals — for  all  are  equally  excluded  !  Next,  w« 
are  told,  when  a  political  question  ii  approached  by  men  influenced 
by  feelings  irueparable  from  them  <u  tradert,  vre  ought  to  hesitate 
bei^tre  we  receive  their  conclusions  as  worthy  of  adoption.  And 
pray,  what  are  the  modest  'United  Cohpany  or  Mehcbaktb 
TaxDiNO  TO  India  !' — are  not  they  influenced,  too,  by  feehngs  inK' 

Cable  from  them  as  traderi  ?  And  are  the  individuals  of  their 
y  more  fit  to  approach  a  political  question  than  Mr.  Rickards, 
who  bos  been  all  his  life,  till  now,  a  man  trained  in  the  business  of 
politics  and  government,  and  lately  a  member  of  the  very  rulitu- 
Council  of  one  of  the  Presidencies  of  India  itself  >  Really,  this  is  a£ 
most  more  than  ludicrous.  Here  is  aCourt  of  Directors,  forming  tbe 
^veming  power  of  India,  eomposed  of  the  greatest  medley  ot  ma- 
terials that  it  is  possible  to  imagine — with  a  Turkey  Merchant  for  a 
Chairman,  a  Sea  Captain  for  his  Deputy,  a  gallant  Colonel  and  a 
learned  Serjeant,  a  profound  Doctor  and  a  superannuated  Salt  Agent, 
a  London  BRnker  and  a  Ben^  Lawyer,  a  Blackwall  Ship-builder 
and  a  Wapping  Sugar-baker — as  if  placed  purposely  in  edifying  juz- 
ta-poaition— all  very  worthy  and  excellent  men  in  their  way,  and  all 
very  fit  for  their  several  trades  and  professions  ;  but,  as  statetmen, 
purely  ludicrous  !  and  the  sapient  organ  of  such  a  faetert^nous 
body  as  this,  talks  of  the  incompetency  of  a  British  mercbaut  to 
come  to  any  sound  conclusion  upon  a  political  question,  because  of 
bisUaUlity  to  be  influenced  by  feelings  imeparabU  from  hin  as  a 
trader  !  I  We  should  really  like  to  know  what  is  the  coUectiee 
feeUng  of  such  a  minted  assembli^e  of  traders  as  we  have  here  de- 
scribed, in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  which  is  indicated  as  a  dis- 
qualifying one  in  such  individuals  as  Mr.  Rickards. 

No  doubt  the  India  Company  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  much  about  their  profit;,  it  would,  however,  have  beea 
better  for  the  country  if  they  had,  as  they  would  not  now  have  such 
a  UmmI  of  debt  to  entail  upon  their  successors.  .  But  that  thU,  in  a 
trading  Company,  should  be  exalted  as  a  merit  j  and  that  tl|ose 
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-ptiideiHnSj  vho  make  projit  an  element  in  the  consideration  of  ft 
cdUulaeiriBl  interconTse  between  a  producing  and  a  manuiiicturinf 
nbtioD,  Bhonld  be  therefore  deemed  incompetent  to  decide  rig-btly 
OB  mch  a  question,  is  indeed  a  noveltj'  in  political  economy  and 
I^ialation. 

The  article  of  Tbk  Asiatic  JonaNu.'  becomes  more  important, 
bowerer,  as  it  draws  towards  the  close ;  for,  after  all  the  dennncia- 
tions  which  the  writer  of  it  levels  against  the  'furious  anti-monopo- 
lists' and  their  '  radical'  supporters,  he  comes  at  last  to  admit  the 
-whole  question  in  dispute,  by  granting  every  thing  contended  for,— 
nhmely,  that  Monopoly  is  untevourable  to  extended  couEumption  ; 
and  that  Free  Trade  to  India,  as  well  as  to  all  other  partu  of  the 
world,  is  attended  <^tb  the  certain  consequence  of  increased  con- 
sumption, and  all  the  advantages  which  must  necessarily  follow  in 
its  train.     Hear  his  own  words  ; 

'Hie  article  in  '  The  Ouarterly  Review,'  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  adverts  to  the  all^ntions  made  at  the  period  referred  to, 
by  persons  of  great  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Hindoo  cha- 
racter, that  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India  was  tncopafrle 
of  being  greatly  extended  beyond  its  existing  limits,  for  reasons 
which  they  assigned,  and  which  appeared  to  be  satisiictory.  Ex- 
perience has,  however,  shown  that  that  trade  could  be  extended, 
and  the  official  returns  certainly  demonstrate  a  vait  increate  in  the 
exports  to  India  since  the  year  1814.  But  it  is  justly  observed  by 
the  Reviewer,  that  no  person,  not  even  the  parties  who  urged  the 
opening  of  the  trade,  could  have  foreseen  the  astonishing  impnlae 
subsequently  given  to  the  manu&ctures  in  this  country  j  that  by 
the  prodigious  improvement  in  our  mechanical  science,  we  could 
import  cotton  from  India,  and  manufacture  it  so  cheaply,  as  to 
undersell,  in  their  own  market,  the  Uindooa  themselves,  vboae 
labour  costs  only  a  penny  or  two-pence  a-day !  We  add  another 
fact,  in  explanation  of  the  apparent  increase  in  the  export  trade  to 
India, — namely,  the  prodigal  waste  of  capital  it  has  been  attended 
-mtb,  and  the  sacritices  submitted  to  by  the  exporters,  who  have  sold 
their  goods  at  a  ruinout  lou.  We  have,  on  former  occostods, 
«poken,  irum  personal  knowledge,  of  tbe  diaracter  of  some  of  the 
large  exports  to  India,  the  exporters  in  which  cases  have  been  tbe 
ntanu&cturers,  who  have  relieved  themselves  of  a  heavy  stock  at 
any  sacrifice.  Look  at  the  recent  statements  in  the  puUic  printa, 
of  the  causes  of  mercantile  distress  in  Glasgow,  and  the  principlea 
will  apply  elsewhere  :  it  is  distinctly  revetSed,  that  the  exports  to 
India  have  been,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  mere  experiments,  not 
mercantile  transactions.' 

We  have  given  the  passage  entire,  in  order  to  show  that  its  end 
is  aa  false,  as  its  beginning  is  true.  There  was  no  denying  the  &c^ 
that  all  the  predictions  of  the  pretended  '  wise  men,'  who  were  exa- 
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milMd  bofine  FMlkment,  preriow  to  the  btat  ramnl  of  tba 
Charter,  relative  to  tbe  alk^ed  unwilliiignem  of  the  Hindoos  to 
consume  our  maaufacturee,  have  been  falsified  by  the  eveot.  And 
yet,  amoDff  these  witnesses,  were  the  greatest  oames  that  the  Com- . 
paoy  co<m  produce  :  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Mr. 
Grant,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  a  host  of  others.  They  all  insiited 
strenuously  dtat  no  increase  could  take  phice  in  the  consumption  of 
En^sh  mauufoctures  in  India.  A  vatt  increase  is  now  admitted  to 
have  been  obtained !  Of  what  value,  then,  are  such  fiUse  prophets 
W  these  i  And  yet  the  present  opponents  of  a  Free  Trade  with 
China  are  erf  the  very  same  stamp  and  de3CTipti<»i,  They  tell  ug, 
that  notwithstandine  the  Chmese  trade  freely  with  unlicensed 
Americans,  who  make  large  fortunes  by  their  commerce,  they  will 
never  have  any  dealings  with  unlicensed  Englishmen,  t>ecau8e  the 
Bong  merchants  will  tnide  only  with  the  supercargoes  of  the  East 
India  Company  !  If  it  were  so,  then  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
for  the  Company  to  let  these  unlicensed  traders  try  the  experiment, 
and  be  ruined  for  their  pains ;  but  they  know  better  than  this,  aiul 
do  not,  therefore,  relish  the  proposal.  They  tell  us,  also,  that  not- 
withslaading  the  Americans  are  republicans,  and  have,  in  general, 
much  less  subordioation  among  their  crews  than  the  English  g 
still,  that  the  crews  of  the  former  liehave  exceedingly  well,  and  that 
those  of  the  latter  would  be  sure  to  behave  just  as  ill,  and  get  the 
whole  nation  excluded  from  further  trade  with  China  for  their  in- 
discretJona  ! — all  which  has  been  exposed  and  refuted  by  every  ex« 
ample  that  could  ba  cited. 

But  when,  in  his  core  fbr  the  interests  of  the  poor  English  mer- 
chants, who,  he  tells  us,  would  be  running  headlong  on  ruin  and 
destruction,  the  Asiatic  Journalist  cites  the  fact  of  the  recent  foilures 
at  Glasgow  having  been  caused  by  the  over-trading  to  India,  he  it 
a  little  premature  ;  for  not  three  days  after  his  book  was  isaued&om 
the  press,  the  Glasgow  papers  contained  the  most  direct  and  - 
positive  refutation  of  this  imputed  cause,  and  showed  that  over* 
trading  to  India  had  no  share  whatever  in  bringing  aiwut  tbe 
&ilurca  adverted  to. 

Tbe  'facilities  of  publication  in  this  country,'  which  the  Editor, 
in  a  former  part  of  bis  artide,  so  feehngty  laments,  is  now  and  then 
attended  with  the  evil  of  precipitate  statements  :  but  more  '  delibe- 
rate' and  careful  investigations  rectify  these  errors,  and  the  same 
iacilities  are  available  for  giving  publicity  to  the  corrections.  If  any 
'  furious  snti-monopoljst'  had  done  thus,  we  should  have  heard  of 
the  '  eagernesi  with  which  the  duingentunu  opponents  of  the  Com* 
p&ny  hod  resorted  to  artifice  and  deception  to  forward  their  partf 
vieviM;  but  we  impute  no  such  arts  to  the  Asiatic  Journalist.  His 
mistake  has  simply  arisen  from  his  not  having  the  necessary  discri- 
mination to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false ;  and, 
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*i*BfcfB,  -wbatflver  first  canie  to  taaud  to  btlp  oat  Ma  iWeaMBt, 
be  my  mnocBnlly  sTCJled  bimeelf  of. 

If  we  have  weuied  any  of  our  readers  by  tbe  length  of  this  exa- 
Udnation,  our  iqtology  moat  be,  that  when  an  avowed  otgan  of  the 
Eut  India  Company,  and  conseqaeBtly  an  advocate  &»  Monopoly, 
gives  utterance  to  bu  thoughts,  or  olieys  his  instractioiM,  but '  occa- 
uonally/ — it  is  proper  on  such  occasions,  'few'  asthOTare  'andfiir 
between,'  to  see  whether  he  has  made  progress  in  bis  career,  and 
whether  he  can  advance  any  thing  new  in  fovour  of  bis  cause.  Thia 
is  but  due  to  him  in  courtesy ;  and  when  we  print  what  he  himself 
iiBs  to  say,  as  well  as  the  comment  it  elicits  from  as,  he  can  have 
no  reason  to  impeach  our  &iniess  at  least,  and  must  be  content  with 
the  issue  to  which  a  comparison  of  our  respective  views  and  state- 
ments may  lead  the  readers  of  both. 

We  cannot  lay  down  our  pen,  however,  without  again  entreating 
the  friends  of  Free  Trade  to  unite  and  concentrate  their  means  and 
efforts  }  to  begin  betimes  to  take  the  field,  that  they  may  not  be 
overtaken  by  surprise ;  to  form  Associations  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  in  parti- 
cular,and  toestablish  Branch -Committees  in  all  the  smaller  towns;— 
to  get  the  most  efficient  men  to  take  the  lead  in  these,  each  in  the 
aphere  of  his  local  influence  and  interest  j — to  have  travellers,  or 
emissaries,  to  maintain  frecjuent  iDtercommunication  between  them ; 
—to  institute  a  fund,  to  which  every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  who 
drank  tea,  should  be  solicited  to  subscribe  ; — to  print  books,  hold 
meedngfl,  retain  the  advocacy  of  newspapers,  purchase  seats  in 
Parliament; — and,  in  short,  leave  no  means  untried  to  rouse  the  nation 
into  one  simultaneous  effort  to  abolish  a  Monopoly,  more  injurious 
to  the  welfore  of  this  kingdom,  and  more  adverse  to  the  civiUsation 
«nd  happiness  of  the  countries  suffering  under  its  curse,  than  any 
tongue  can  describe  ;  and,  therefore,  quite  as  worthy  of  die  sympa- 
thy and  support — religious,  moral,  political,  and  pecuniary — of  every 
individual  in  the'  kingdom,  as  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics,  the  Revision  of  the  Com  Laws,  or  any 
other  great  work  of  human  improvement  that  has  ever  occupied 
the  thoughts  or  pens  of  statesmeu  and  philanthroplstj. 

It  would  be  a  cheap  pvirchase  to  obtain  the  destruction  of  thia 
-  Monopoly  by  the  payment  of  a  million  sterling;  for,  tax  more  than 
that  sum  would  be  realised  in  profit  on  the  "Frn  Trade  of  the  first 
year  alone:  but  a  fund  of  much  less  magnitude  would  be  ample  for 
every  purpose  required;  and  if  hundreds  of  thousands  can  be  raised 
to  build  a  bridge  abovt  the  Thames,  which  yields  no  interest  to  its 
■nbecribers,  and  to  excavate  a  tunnel  belote  the  Thames,  of  which 
even  the  principal  is  never  expected  to  be  retorned,— ought  there  to 
be  any  difficulty  in  rasing  an  equal  amount,  to  open  a  commerce 
-which  would  tiring  ships  to  float  on  every  river  in  England — give 
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iienrr  life  to  sU  in  sunnfkctories — nad  brtne  the  prodnctiotu  of  A^ 
hotae  to  oai  own  flborc*  at  leaa  than  half  £e  coat  at  which  yn  now 


If  it  be  so — if  this  apped  to  Hbt  pabHe  spirit  of  EogUahmea 
flhould  pass  unheeded — tlKn  we  taj,  thej  will  rightly  deaenre  the 
&te  that  awaits  them ;  to  be  delivered  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  tender  merdes  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  exclude  them— as  they  will  then  de9er*e  to  be  excluded — 
from  all  participation  in  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  Eas^ 
while  their  more  fortunate  rivals,  the  Ihitch,  the  French,  and  the 
Americans,  will  continue  to  amass  fortunes  in  that  very  commerce 
into  which  an  Ei^lishoian  cannot,  and  dare  not  enter ! 

We  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  our  countrymen  can  silently 
submit  to  ■ucb  degradation  as  this ;  we  look  fbr  a  higher  spirit  in 
them  than  one  th«t  could  brook  such  humiliatioD,  Letthem,how 
ever,  be  on  the  alert    There  Is  not  an  hour  to  lose.. 


AwciBNT    CaAaACTKma. 
No.  in. — AUxattder. 

WBC^spnms  his  shadowy  charger  to  the  foot 
Of  yon,  the  hau^tlest  of  these  lofty  monnds, 
While,^EiB  with  consciousness,  die  noble  brute 
Beneath  &e  kisgly  form  superbly  bounds  i 

I  know  thee.  Son  of  Ammon  !  thou  who  Wert 
Ashamed  to  spring  from  Uoeage  not  divine  j 
Who,  drunk  with  blood  and  homage,  dared'st  aunt 
Hereditary  thntider  at  the  shiine 

Of  the  dumb  Tfatmderer.     Wert  thou  once  a  go^ 
Thou  Thing  of  dust  and  darkness  ?  Art  thou  he> 
Who  shook  tlie  broad  Earth's  empires  with  hie  nod, 
Ha»iac  of  Fame,  and  Slave  of  Victory ) 

How  changed  from  him,  who  led  his  martial  lanka 
Against  the  Anarch  and  his  world  of  slaves  1 
Who  struck  the  tents  of  Greece  on  Indus'  banks. 
And  dipp'd  his  casque  in  all  the  Orient's  waves ! 
■OtiMfa/  Herald,  ^ot.  30.  G 
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Yet  call  we  ^^f^new  dKj,  because  tbere  ahine 
Meteors  athwart  the  midnight  ?  Wherefore  then. 
Should  we,  though  some  bright  acts  and  thongfala  mre  itiut, 
MisBame  thee  ;reat,  a  demigod  of  men  ? 
False  and  true  greataess  are  not  sister  stars. 
And  cannot  ahine  together ;  he  who  aims 
At  one  must  quit  the  other  j  or  he  mara 
His  tnind'a  sphere-mnsic  with  their  jarring  claims. 
Nor  is  ambitioii  hAppiness  : — hife  taught 
Arbda's  conqueror  to  shed  strange  tears, 
When,  standing  on  the  blue  deep's  verge,  he  thought 
It  barr'd  the  victories  of  uaknown  yean. 
He  wept  OS  Xerxes  wept  j  and  grief  like  theirs 
Outweighs  an  ocean  of  mere  vulgar  woe : 
Like  that  of  the  fallen  sen^ha,  it  declares 
The  worth  of  bliss  tfaey  never  more  might  know. 
There  was  a  time,  when  FTramids  were  stones. 
Ere  guilt  had  piled  them ;  and  there  was  a  time, 
When,  oopolluled  by  the  lust  of  thrones. 
And  with  a  soul  unwrinkled  by  a  crime. 
The  son  of  PhiUp,  yet  a  blooming  boy, 
Play'd  at  hia  father's  portal ;  hdd  him  down. 
Dreamless  to  rest,  or  dream  of  coming  joy. 
And  only  for  a  plaything  wisli'd  a  crown. 
Ofa,  fell  Ambition !  how  unlike  was  (hit 
To  the  grown  Alexander,  whose  wild  tale 
I5  writ  in  blood,  whose  desolating  bliss' 
Was  glory's  skame,  and  atiQ  makes  Mercy  pale  1 
Hadst  thou  but  sought  the  right  with  half  the  zeal 
That  spurr'd  thee  on  to  do  and  dare  the  wrong. 
How  had  the  bard's  high  harp,  the  patriot's  steel. 
Revived  thy  deeds,  and  given  tiiy  praise  to  song  i 
Be  infiimy  thy  taax ! — Pass  to  thy  rest. 
And  dreain  of  CUtus  m  the  land  bdow ! 
The  good  are  Btrangers  where  thmi  art  a  guest. 
Scourge  of  thy  kind,  and  friend  of  human  woe ! 
Crerfiton.  ^•■ 
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■  All  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  cotuideration  of  our 
lelations  with  Asia,  nnd  vho  have  attempted  to  arrange,  under  ap< 
pTopriate  heads,  the  matten  which  hare  crowded  on  tlwir  attention, 
moft  be  atnick  with  the  es.tr«B>e  difficulty  of  confining  their  view 
to  one  distinct  object  of  contemplalion,  and  of  repressing  a  resdesi 
cariosity  to  roam  over  a  field  of  undefined,  if  not  boundless,  inquiry. 
To  control  this  importunate  disposition  xd  diverge,  the  indulgence 
■of  which  would  bewilder  the  inexperienced  reader  in  a  maze  of  ioex- 
toicable  conAuion,  in  the  short  account  which  we  have  preaented  of 
our  Trade  to  India,  we  have  endeavoured  to  consider  our  commer- 
ual  polity  apart  from  the  higher  considerations  of  social  order,  of 
civil  rights,  of  empire  sod  legislation,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
Gsnnectedj  we  have  avrnded,  aa  nwcb  as  possible,  the  debated 
ground  of  free  settlement  and  colonization  ;  end  have,  in  other  re- 
spects, been  compelled  to  present  a  picture  ohvioosly  impeiftct,  aa 
a  whole,  for  the  sake  of  partial  fideU^  and  trath. 

The  GrcuUotu  Trade. 
The  Trade  to  China,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  of  which  we 
3U>w  propose  to  give  some  account,  though  not  entangled,  like  that 
to  India,  with  the  qneatioa  of  government,  or  embarrassed  by  the 
fluj^NMcd  collision  between  the  interests  of  a  superior  and  dependent 
state,  is  yet  extended  into  such  numberiess  ramifications,  and  em- 
braces,  in  its  serprntine  and  devious  course,  such  a  vast  variety  of 
considerations,  that  to  notice  them  all  seems  impossible,  without  alt 
qtter  dlsr^ard  <^  order.  In  estimating  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
industry  of  this  country,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Natives  of. 
India,  by  the  impolitic  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  on  onr 
commerce  with  that  country,  the  mere  statement  of  the  amount  of 
exports  and  imports  at  various  periods,  and  a  simple  recital  of  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  productions  of  the  East  are  placed  in 
their  disproportioned  competition  with  those  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, bave  sufficed  to  direct  the  mind  of  a  candid  inquirer  to  the 
sacrifices  to  which  the  people  of  England  submit,  and  the  reckless 
spirit  of  legislative  prodigtdity  in  which  they  have  been  enacted. 
The  course  of  our  trade  to  the  territories  of  the  Company  is  neither 
intricate  nor  circuitous ;  the  impediments  by  which  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  resources  of  Indin  is  retarded,  tent:,  as  we  have 
shown,  to  such  manifest  deterioration  of  its  produce,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  indigo,  it  is  comparatively  little  sought  in  the  markets 
of  Europe ;  and  our  own  transactions  approach  nearer  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  barter,  than  any  commerce  now  subsisting  in  the  world. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  trade  to  China  and  the  Eastern  islands. 
To  engage  in  this,  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  it  is  necessary  ' 
C  2 
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to  be  free  from  all  descriptiou  of  restnunt, — that  every  ha  shouU 
be  open  to  oar  mercbants,— every  port  be  familiarized  vith  our 
Sag,— that,  M  &r  at  least  as  onr  own  laws  can  ouare  it,  we  ahouU 
have  unqualified  access  to  every  nation  of  tbe  eartb, — be  confined 
to  no  prescribed  routes,— detained  at  no'anclent  stations,— but  be 
at  liberty  to  sail  wbere  ve  will,  to  return  whicb  way  we  [dease,  and 
to  stay  as  lon^  as  our  exigencies  may  retiBire,  Be  it  remembered, 
titat  we  have  not  here  to  compete  with  tbe  old,  worn-out  na- 
tions  of  the  Continent.  A  new  people,  thirty  years  ago,  *  in  tbe 
gristle,'  but  now  '  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood,'  are  our  boM 
and  adventuTDua  rivals.  .  Distinguished  by  an  energy  of  chantcter, 
an  indomitable  spirit  of  perseverance,  to  be  dismayed  by  no  diffi- 
colliea,  discouraged  by  tw  delay,  free  as  the  winds  of  the  immense 
sceans  which  bound  their  coasts,  the  merchant -mariners  of  AHaaioa 
■eem  insensible  to  fatigue,  seek  no  repose,  but  are  engaged  in  one 
trttimempted  drcnmnavinrtion  of  commndal  entaprne.  '  WhiM 
m  follow  them,'  says  Bance,  '  among  the  trembling  monntains  of 
ic^  and  bdiold  them  penrtrating  into  the  dewiest  fhnen  recesses  at 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Strota,  whilst  we  are  looking  tat 
them  beneath  the  arctic  circJe,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into 
the  opposite  region  of  polar  cc^d, — that  they  are  at  the  uitipodes, 
and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South,  ,  Falkland 
Idand,  Vnk^  seemed  too  rtmote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the 
^rasp  of  national  ambitioD,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the' 
jKognei  at  their  vietOffious  industry,  mr  is  the  equinoctial  heat 
more  discouraging  to  than  4ian  the  accBmnlated  winter  of  both  the 
polea.  We  know,  that,  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and 
strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitnde  . 
and  pnranc  thdr  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  BrsKil.  No  sea 
but  wliat  is  vexed  t^  their  flBtaeries,— no  climate  that  is  not  witness 
fo  dieir  ttrils.' 

'  Such  was  the  portr^t  of  America  in  ber  in&ncy,  while  yet  in  the 
nursery  of  Great  Britain.  Since  that  time,whatever  may  look  like  poe- 
try  in  the  description,  has  been  more  thm  realised.  "  Not  squeezed," 
aswehavebeen,  "by  therestraints  of  a  watchful  and  auspicious  go- 
vernment," but  suffered  to  take  thdr  own  way  to  perfection,  the 
Americans,  under  cover  of  our  own  nuschievous  restrictions,  by  the 
ekceUence  and  variety  of  their  assortments,  have  obtained  apre- 
firrence  over  us  in  all  the  ports  of  continental  Europe,  engrossed  the 
better  portion  of  the  trade  with  the  immense  r^ions  which  lie  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  MageUao,  and, 
jmshing  their  successes  to  the  Thames,  selected  from  the  ware- 
houses, in  which  our  mann&ctttres  mouldered,  the  materials  whicb 
invigorate  their  competition,  and  eitend  and  animate  their  foreign 
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Vno  quodam  vincuto  conjitnguntitr,'  is  not  so  true  of  the  arbl 
sciences,  as  it  is  of  the  various  branches  of  trade  j  and  it  would 
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ntrt  l)e  difficult  to  ptate  to  the  most  tineare  and  iacredulDiu  of  mo- 
iv^Bsts,  that  (be  rettiidiita  imposed  on  our  intercourse  vith  iba 
East  are  felt  ia  eveiy  link  of  the  commercial  chain,  and  fiustnte 
and  defeat  our  ventures  in  all  the  marketa  of  the  world. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  UluBtratioa  of  this  neat 
truth,  which  a  partial  comparison  of  the  systems  of  England  and 
America  will  aSord,  it  may  be  well  Co  fix  our  attention  on  the  his- 
tory and  present  stale  of  the  laws,  by  >^liich  we  are  excluded  from 
the  adTsntages  which  our  commercial  power,  if  free  and  unfettered, 
could  not  hil  to  command,  on  their  variance  with  the  principles  on 
tb'hich  the  general  Bcheme  of  our  colonial  policy  is  formed,  tha 
efforts  which  have  been  recently  made  by  the  King's  Govemiaent 
to  evade  their  provisions,  and  the  resistance  which  they  have  met 
from  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  troth  is,  that  though  the  East  India  Company  be  jnstly 
chargeaUe  with  a  multitude  of  hi^  crimes  and  misdemennouia 
against  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain, — until 
lately,  it  was  only  accessary  to  those  ill-advised  impediments  which 
the  AmerkaDS  have  lately  turned  to  such  wonderful  account.  If 
the  Company  had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  among 
the  cmomerdal  classes  of  the  community,  and  of  liberality  in  the 
King's  Government,  bad  Uiey  consented  to  those  reasonable  con- 
cessions which  were,  eight  years  ago,  demanded  by  the  new  circntn- 
■tances  of  the  world,  ^re  would  be  comparatively  little  cause  of 
complaint  againot  privil^^  which  were  sot  originaUy  very  violet 
devislioiu  from  the  gatenl  .etdonid  s^ton  i^  the  country,  aiid 
vUA  good  aense  and  good  feeling  mi^t  have  modified  to  iti) 
atteied  GonditioD.  The  bill  against  them  is,  that  long  after  these 
axcluuve  privil^;es  had  been  rendered  valueless  by  Uie  ipyssion 
of  foreignars, — knowing  that  their  modification  formed  an  essential 
feature  of  the  commercial  policy  which  Ministers  felt  it  their  duty 
to  recommend  to  Parliament,  preferring  the  competition  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  AinNJcans  to  that  of  their  own  countrymen, — they 
Ad,  in  the  selfish  avarice  of  monopoly,  refuse  to  others  what  they 
cnuld  not  enjoy  themselves,  retimi  an  ungrateful  negative  to  the 
application  of  Government,  and  insist  upon  the  ktter  of  their  bond. 
Of  this  we  will  prove  them  guilty  to  the  last  syllable  of  the  charge. 
.  By  the  16th  section  of  the  IS  Car.  II.  cap,  18.,  {the  Navigsr 
tion  Act,)  considered,  until  very  lately,  as  the  great  stay  and  bul- 
wark of  British  commerce,  it  was  enactedj  that '  no  sugars,  tobacct^ 
rioe,  molasses,  topper  ore,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fiutic,  or 
other  dying  wood,  of  the  growth  or  manu&cture  of  any  En^sh 
plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or  A&ica,  should  be  carried  from  any , 
of  these  places  to  any  place  whatsoever,  except  to  other  English  , 
plantations,  or  to  Great  Britain,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  gc»ds.* 
.  And  by  the  19th,  'that  for  every  ship  which  sbould  set  out 
from  Ellwand,  Ireland,  &g.  for  any  EngBsh  |dantatiOD,  sufficient 
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bond  shonkl  be  given  to  Ote  chief  ofiicB*'  of  tbe  cnttonu  of  Ae 
port  from  ifheoce  she  ftuled,  that,  in  case  the  ebip  ahoutd  load  anjr 
of  the  uid  conunodides  at  any  of  the  Englieh  pfamtationa,  they 
ahottld  be  brought  hj  tbe  said  ship  to  tome  part  in  Great  ^tain, 
to  he  there  un1<mded,  tbe  dangers  of  the  aeas  only  escorted.'  '  And 
the  governor  of  such  plantation  Ehall,  before  the  ship  be  permitted 
to  Imd,  take  bond,  in  the  mannerand  value  aforesaid,  that  such  ship 
ahall  carry  tbe  goods  to  some  other  English  plantation,  or  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  every  ship  which  shall  load  any  of  the  aforesaid  goods* 
until  such  bond  shall  be  given  to  the  governor,  or  certificate  pro- 
duced from  the  ofRcers  of  any  custom-house  in  England,  &c.,  that 
such  bonds  have  been  there  duly  given,  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  the 
■aid  governor  shall,  twice  in  every  year,  return  true  copies  of  all 
such  bonds  to  the  diief  officer  of  the  customs  in  London.' 

By  the  37  Geo.  III.  cap.  117,  the  British  possessions  in  the 
£nBt  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  by  which  oar 
colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  were  restrained  from 
direct  traffic  with  foreign  nations  j  and  that  Act  empowered  the 
Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Commisuoners  for  the  Affaira 
of  India, '  to  frame  such  regulations  for  carrying  on  the  trade  to  and 
from  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  countries 
and  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  as  shall  seem  to  them 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  ot  the  said  British 
possessions  in  India,  and  of  the  British  empire.' 

In  the  30th  section  of  tbe  last  Charter  Act,  63  Geo.  Ill,,  a  dis- 
tinct reservation  of  tbia  power  was  contained,  to  the  efiect  of  leaving 
Parliament  at  liberty  to  make  further  regulations  for  enabling  his 
Majesty's  snbjecti  to  carry  on  trade  directly  or  circuitously  with- 
the  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Charter. 

The  power  so  reserved  was  first  exercised  in  the  Act  54  Geo. 
Ill.^-ap.  34,  commonly  called  the  'Circuitous  Trade  Act' 

This  Act  contains  two  principal  provisions.  I.  That  by  which, 
the  Company  and  private  traders  are  permitted  to  touch  and  trade, 
on  their  outward  or  homeward  voyage,  at  foreign  ports  in  America, 
as  well  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island  of  St.  Helena  ;  and 
on  the  outward  voyage  at  the  Canaries,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
and  the  island  of  Madeira.  S.  A  permission  to  the  private  traders 
to  carry  on  trade,  circuitously,  between  all  ports  and  places  vrtiatso- 
ever,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Charter,  that  is,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

By  the  54  Geo.  IV.,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  in 
the  China  trade,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  tea,  remained 
unimpaired ;  and,  although  the  only  reserv^ion  in  the  SOth  section 
of  the  Charter  Act  related  '  to  the  resort  and  residence  of  any  per- 
sons in  the  East  Indies,'  vessels  proceeding  to  or  frota  India  were 
siUI  debarred  fimn  all  traffic  with  ports  in  Europe,  other  than  (hose 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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'  'Om  fint  d^Mrtora  fiom  Una  system  will  be  fbnnd  in  the  S7  Geo. 
IIL,  ciq).  36,  (the  Malta  Trade  Act,)  by  which  resseb  trading  be- 
tween the  VfaiteA  Kingddm  and  India,  whether  belonging  to  the 
Company  or  to  indiTiduals,  were  permitted  to  touch  at  Malta  and 
CHlnidtar ;  and  vessels  were  allowed  to  trade  between  those  places, 
and  the  limits  of  the  Charter,  without  coming  to  a  British  port. 

It  appears,  by  a  communication  made  in  July,  1814,  by  the  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire,  then  President  of  the  India  Board,  to  Mr. 
Canning,  as  member  for  Liverpool,  and  others,  that  a  direct  tiade 
between  India  and  foreign  ports  had  been  in  contciuplation  of  his 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  Lord  Buckinghamshire  expressly  says, 
that  it  was  then  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that '  the 
effectsof  a  general  pacification,  connected  with  the  new  system  which 
Parliament  had  provided  for  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India,  could 
alone  en^Ie  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  whether  the  general 
interests  of  the  British  empire  would  be  best  promoted  by  provisions 
calculated  to  render  the  United  Kingdom  the  emporium  of  com- 
merce with  our  settlements  in  India,  or  by  regulations  which  should 
open  a  direct  trade  between  those  settlements  and  foreign  Europe.'*" 

The  exclusive  policy  of  our  navigation  laws,  to  which  our  com- 
merce with  the  New  World  was  subject,  and  to  which  the  East 
India  Company  voluntarily  confoimed,  had  been  adopted,  either  on 
independent  policy  or  in  self-defence,  by  almost  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe.  Those  which  possessed  establishments  wiLhin 
tfae  tropics,  secured  to  those  estabtishmencs  the  monopoly  of  their 
maricets,  employing  the  excess  of  imports  over  theu"  own  con- 
sumption, as  instruments  of  exchange  and  barter  with  Other  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  merchants  of  those  states  which  possessed  no 
colonies  themselves,  prohibited  from  direct  intercourse  with  those 
of  other  nations,  were  compelled  to  purchase  their  productions  from 
their  importers  into  Europe.  Until  tfae  commencement  of  the 
fiench  Revolutionary  war,  France,  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Holland,  were  competitors  for  the  supply  of  the  states  of  the  Baltic, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Meditenranean,  with  the  products  of  tbe 
'Western  World,  but  with  some  trifling  abatement  in  &vour  of  Por- 
tugal, Sweden,  and  France,  as  Lisbon  and  Venice  bad  been  before 
Amsterdam  and  London  were  the  great  ebiporia  of  the  merchandise 
of  the  East.  During  the  twenty-three  years  uf  almost  unremitted 
war,  wafed  by  this  country,  in  the  first  instance  against  France,  aud 
nltimattJy  against  all  the  great  continental  states  which  its  Ruler 
compellMl  to  submit  to  his  authority,  our  maritime  superiority 
enabled  us  to  extirpate  the  shipping  of  foreign  nations.  By  the  re- 
dticti(»i  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  the  revolt  of  St.  Domingo,  ^od  the  seizure  of  the  principal 
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ptnatsiB  tbe  McdifaBWiwn,  Engbuid  became  tfae  gnaU-qngKctae- 
in  Xurope,  from  which  the  products  of  ever;  quarter  of  tb«  gM>B 
veie  dispersed  through  such  chaDoels  as  the  contioci^  system  b^d 
not  closed.  But  thcnigh  th^  were  thus  without  b  rival  ia  Bunm, 
a  formidable  cotupetiUon  was  soon  raised  by  the  Americans.  Tbtt 
enterprisioK  people,  by  tbe  coucessioaa  stipulated  in  tbe  trem;. 
of  1794,  having  ctqnpletely  disentaogled  their  intercourse  vfij^ 
India  from  the  trammels  to  which  our  own  remaiaed  subject  until 
I81S,  free  from  the  embarratisment  of  exclu^ve  charters  and  navi- 
gation laws,  by  the  wise  policy  of  neutrality,  maintuned  a  friendly 
intocourse  with  those  ports  of  the  continent  to  wbicfa  our  own 
afaipping  had  only  clandestine  access  ;  and  by  these  means,  though 
thcti  want  of  colonies  and  their  geographical  position  prevented' 
tliem  from  eatablishing  emporia  in  Enrope,  they  became  the  carriers 
of  the  world. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  trade  thus  carried  on  by  Uio- 
Americana  exhibited,  as  compared  with  that  of  which,  at  its  com- 
mencement, they  were  possessed,  a  prodigious  increase }  and,  indeed^ 
ai  long  as  our  navigation  laws  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Iho- 
produce  of  our  colonies  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  except  by  the  eir- 
cuitous  and  expensive  route  of  England,  it  is  obvious  that  (he 
Americans  could  aSbrd  to  undersell  our  merchants  in  all  those  com- 
moditieB  which  the  -  were  enabled  to  procure  as  cheaply  as  ourselves.- 

Very  soon  aftei  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  the  geueral 
pacification  whicl  ensued,  had  permitted  commerce  to  revert  to  s 
settled  and  equable  flow,  it  was  discovered  that,  had  tbe  war  con- 
tinued, tbe  Americans  in  their  capacity  of  carriers,  would,  by  means 
of  their  neutrality,  have  speedily  become  most  efficient  accom- 
plices in  his  favourite  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  our  trade.  By 
importing,  in  their  own  vessels,  the  produce  of  both  tbe  Indies,  they 
rendered  the  continental  blockade  less  onerous  to  the  states  ot 
Europe,  and  very  sensibly  diminished  the  inducement  to  prefer  our 
alliance  to  that  of  France,  which  our  maritime  supremacy  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  presented.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  insignificance 
of  their  manuActures  and  capital,  and  tbe  inferiority  of  their  ship- 
ping permitted,  though  they  did  not  attack  our  commerce  by  direct 
aggression,  they  virtually  uudermlned  it,  and,  except  for  those 
arddes  which  tbe  skill  and  industry  of  our  people  secured  fiom- 
competition,  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  were,  to  the  great  dis- 

Spointmcnt  of  our  merchants,  found  to  have  few  demands,  tbe  sup- 
,  J  of  which  was  not  preoccupied  by  the  Americans.  Had  an  im- 
ooediate  adaptation  of  tbe  navigation  laws  and  of  our  fiscal  system 
to  these  commercial  novelties  been  deemed  expedient  when  peace . 
was  restored,  the  relaxations  in  favour  of  foreign  shipping,  which 
have  since  taken  place,  might  Wre  been  stipulated  in  exchange  for 
almilar  &dlities  of  access  to  foreign  ports,  by  which  means,  without 
entirely  abandoning  the  system  at  emporium,  we  should  have  been. 
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ttaUidla  eMitnt<irtlh  tka  AmnkiiisttM  ten^u^  tnfc,  aad.  «tth» 
naw  tinw,  attracted  tke  nteKfaandiaettf  Eivspe  todw  muketaaF' 
WiieTnT*  Bnt  a  period  cf  great  diBafftnnbacBt  and  dktKaa  «a> 
aot  ftiroanUe  to  tiM  dbnigatiaa  of  bws  ongkially  enacted  for  tfa» 
pnipue  of  iMotectioii,  and  wfaidi  had  leog  been  ctmaidered  aa  the 
MosteffldeBtpnaaffvalivea  of  our  mcrcaBtile  Bnperiority.  Itmr 
Bot  ustil  an  ai^Mnatljr  conftrmed  rtagnation  of  baoBeaa  oonq^ritod' 
aa  hiqnbr  teto  its  cause,  that  the  necegsity  of  the  diBOgcs  whicb 
have  uoce  taken  phice,  wna  perceired  and  aekiwiriedged.  In  th« 
Biean  time,  tiie  Americana  continiied  to  [tfaaper  on  onr  prqniSGea 
■ad  pcocta^narion ;  and  ibe  ignorant  perthiacity  with  which  -we  ad- 
bered  to  om  aitfiquated  code,  bad,  in  I830-S1,  erohairssMd  man 
•fitetoallj  onr  iaterconrM  vitfa  die  continent  than  all  the  restralalk 
ofBooB^MTte  in  the  zenitb  of  fats  powv. 

There  is  reason  to  befiere  that  those  of  the  Castiereagfa  Cabinet, 
ifho  hare  since  so  trinmphantly  vindicated  their  anperiority, — men 
vbo,  versed  in  the  sound  theoretical  principles  of  trade,  were  like- 
wise familiar  with  their  npplicatioa,— whose  minds  were  too  dearto 
be  confused  by  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  practical  detail,  and 
of  sufficient  discrimination  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  science  witli 
die  lessons  of  experience, — had  early  perceived  the  impolicy  of  re* 
gulations,  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  worid  had  tunred 
Bgtunst  ouTsetves,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  inflnence 
and  power,  struggled  hard  to  abridge  their  duration.  Thus,  at  die 
renewal  of  the  charter  in  1813,  when  Lord  Castlerea^  proposed 
that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company,  in  the  China  trade, 
should  continue  until  1834,  Mr.  Canning  (evidently  contemplating 
the  necessity  of  a  more  early  revision  of  our  commercial  system) 
contended  that  it  was  un^se  to  fetter,  for  so  long  a  time,  Uie  dis- 
cretion of  Parliament,  and  divided  tlie  House  on  on  amendment, 
Rmiting  their  duration  to  ten  years.  Bnt  the  rhetoric  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  the  influence  of  the  Company,  combined  to  snurthCT 
the  gUmmering  of  reason,  of  which  this  was  one  amoiig  many  indi'' 
cations. 

The  amendment,  lost  by  a  ministerial  majority  in  the  House,  re- 
ctived  such  support  out  of  doors,  that  the  justice  of  tlie  views  from 
which  it  i»oceeded,  recoomaen^  by  the  concurrent  assent  of  all 
parties  conversant  with  the  subject,  became  at  length  apparent  to 
Government,  and,  accordingly,  in  a  letter  bearing  dote  17th  of  May, 
1820,  Mr.  CanniDg,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in- 
formed the  Court  ^  Directon,  that '  urgent  repres^tations,  relative 
to  the  trade  with  India  and  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  particularly  setting 
finth  the  advantages  siqiposed  to  be  derivable  to  the  mercantile  and 
maau&cturing  classes,  fnxQ  some  relaxations  of  the  Company's  mo- 
nopoly of  the  China  trade  having  been  made,  experience  could  alone 
lead  to  ft  correct  jut^ment,  whether  the  general  interests  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  heat  promoted  hy  provisions  calculated  to. 
lettdef  the  Uiuted  Ktogdcmi  the  emporium  of  coauiKXc*  with  our 
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•cttlanentB  in  India,  or  by  regnlaiioiu  -wbicb  sbould  open  a  direct 
tnde  between  tbow  Mttlements  lud  fbrei^  Europe.  A&a  the  ex- 
perience  of  five  years  of  poKe.hia  Majesty's  Miniatenue  of  afMiiioa 
tfaat,  in  tbe  present  state  of  commercial  concerns  in  this  oomtry,  it 
is  uhnaable  to  pennit  British  vesseis  to  retnm  from  porta  and  placea, 
wiAin  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter,  to  any  country  in  rateign 
Europe,  vithout  toudiiag  at  a  British  port ;  and  they  intend  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  to  Pailiameat  ivith  this  object.  This  permission  it  is 
in  the  discretion  of  Parliament  to  grant,  vithout  any  nolation 
of  tbe  compact  with  tbe  Company  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
tt&  would  be  a  most  desirable  article  of  traffic  to  those  who  are 
likely  to  engage  in  the  new  trade.  I  am  very  demroos,  therefore, 
that  the  Company  should  consider  whether  ^ey  may  not  alknr 
such  a  modification  of  their  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  as,  without 
endangering  their  footing  in  China  or  their  finances  at  home,  may 
give  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  merchant,  and  create  a  favourable 
impression  of  tbe  liberal  motives  by  which  the  Company  are 
actuated.  Tbe  principal  objects,  on  tiie  part,  as  well  of  the  Com- 
pany as  of  the  public  in  tbe  China  monopoly,  were,  that  the  indis- 
criminate resort  of  British  subjects  to  China  should  be  prevented, 
and  that  the  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  tea,  should  be  pre- 
served to  the  Company  exclusively;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that,  con- 
sistently with  both  these  objects,  the  Company  may  give  to  the 
mercantile  public  what  will  be  considered  as  a  valuable  boon.  This 
would  be  effectual  by  permission  to  Bridsh  subjects  to  take  in  tea 
at  any  port  in  the  Eastern  Arcbipelago,  and  to  bring  it  to  any 
foreign  port.  Whether  the  tea  should  be  collected  through  tfaa 
(udinary  channel  of  the  country  trade,  or  whether  a  depOt  sbould  be 
formed  by  the  Company  at  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  for  example, 
or  any  other  place,  may  be  matter  for  future  consideration.  Id 
either  case,  tbe  resort  of  British  subjects  to  Canton  would  con- 
tinue to  be  as  effectually  prevented  as  at  present.  Whether  this 
permission  would  lead  to  an  extCDsive  trade  in  tea,  it  is  difficult  now 
to  (ulculate;  hut  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  most  acceptable  con- 
cession to  the  public ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  any  immediate  and 
Inoonsiderable  disadvantage  which  might  accrue  from  it  to  any 
branch  of  trade  by  which  the  Company  now  profits,  would  be  more 
than  compensated  to  them,  if  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Mediterranean 
trade)  permission  were  given  to  the  Company  to  carry  on  a  similar 
traffic  Whether  the  Company  shall  be  prevailed  upon,  or  not,  to 
relax  in  their  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  to  the  de^ee  which  I  have 
suggested,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  that  they  should  allot  a 
portioD  of  their  China  tannage  to  individuals,  in  the  way  pointed  out 
in  the  Act  of  1793,  as  to  the  trade  with  India.  But  I  cannot  help 
doubting  whether  this  arrangement  would  be  satisfiictory  to  the 
parties  interested,  unless  the  private  merchant  shall  be  allowed  to 
send  a  supercargo  to  take  charge  of  his  own  adventures.  The  for- 
flier  concession,  I  am  confident,  would  he  considered  by  the  public, 
aa  well  as  by  the  Government,  as  a  highly  favounlde  i&dication  of 
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Ae  Company's  disporition  to  meet,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  Om. 
exigenciea  of  the  present  times,  and  to  afford  to  the  enterprise  and 
caiHtsl  of  ttie  United  Kingdom,  in  competition  with  foreign  nations, 
erery  hititade  which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  secvirity  of  those 
peculiar  interests  which  Parliament  has  so  solemnly  and  recendy- 
goaranteed  to  the  East  India  Company.' 

In  reply  to  this  application,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Meeara.  Robinson  and  Keid,  then  in  occupatiunof  the  Cbsan,  in  a, 
tetter,  dated  East  India  House,  7th  of  June,  1830,  informs  Mr.  Can- 
ning, that, 

'  The  Court  have  at  all  times  considered  the  wel&re  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  be  inseparable  from  that  of  the  country;*  and 
when  they  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  declared  opinion  and  wishes  of  any  branch  of  bis  Majesty's  sub- 
jects,  they  have  acted  from  a  conscientious  belief,  founded  on  long 
experience,  that  the  measures  proposed  have  been  calculated  to  injure, 
rather  than  promote,  the  interests  of  the  parties  themselves,  or  tlia 
prosperity  of  tbe  couDtry.f 

*  The  present  period  of  distress  may  he  said  to  demand  every  er- 
ertion,  on  tbe  part  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  open  new  sources  of 
commerce  for  tbe  employment  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
country ;  and  we  desire  to  assure  you.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  the 
Court,  that,  if  they  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  relief  sought 
for  b  to  be  found  in  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  measures  proposed  by  you 
for  the  extension  of  the  India  trade,  and  for  a  participation  in  the 
tea  trade,  they  would,  in  tbe  spirit  above-mentioned,  lend  their  aid 
in  supporting  tbe  views  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.^  The  Court, 
however,  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  not  only  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  parties  now  petitioning  la- 
hour  has  been  produced  by  speculations  in  the  India  trade,  but  that 
the  adoption  of  tbe  measures  detailed  in  your  letter  would  inevitably 
tand  to  aggmnta  rather  than  relieve  such  distress. ^  At  the  same 
time,  the  Court  are  not  surprised  that  an  attack  on  the  remaining 
privileges  of  the  Company  should  be  attempted  j  for,  in  the  letter  of 
tbe  Chairman  and  Deputy-Cfaairman  to  the  President  of  tbe  Board 
of  Commissioners,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1 809,  when  the  negocia- 
tion  was  carrying  on  respecting  the  late  Charter  Act,  it  was  pre- 
dicted, "  tliat  the  disappointment  which  the  private  adventurers 
could  not  fail  ^  experience,  would  by  them  be  charged  to  the  influ- 

*  Then  this  it  a  wilfnl  aelf-delusion :  becsnse  the  welfare  of  a  Mono- 
ly  must  be  purcluued  at  the  expenae  of  those  who  are  excluded  &om 

The  interests  of  a  privileged  few,  snd  the  interests  of  the  msoy,  can- 
not) by  any  potability,  h6  one  and  the  lame. 

+  Tlui,  besidei  being  a  deliberate  fidsdiood.  Is  a  piece  of  egregious 
folly,  which  no  one  will  be^cve. 
'  t  Another  mis-statement,  as  glaring  as  the  preceding. 
S  llie  distress  arose  from  want  of  markets.    How  could  the  opening 
of  new  ones  possibly  incresM  that  distress! 
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flnce  of  the  remunbig  privileges  of  the  Company,  and  thejr  wonlii 
not  fcst  Qodl  the  «faole  verfe  OUIngidslftd."* 

'  Relief  n  soi^t  in  a  depdrtuic  froiA  the  fundamental  pribciplft 
vbicfa  has  been  hitherto  acted  npoo,  viz.,  making  Great  Britain  the 
tmporivm  of  Indian  commerce  j  and  Forei^  Burope  is  nov  to  be 
the  entrepdt  for  the  product  of  oar  Indtsn  empire.  With  i^ard  to 
the  Company  formii^  a  dep6t  at  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  or  at 
Some  port  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  for  tea  to  supply  the  private 
trader,  the  Court  cannot  accede  to  such  a  proposal.  Not  only  woukt 
the  charge  necessary  to  be  incurred  by  the  Company,  in  the  transit 
td  that  article  from  China  to  the  depAt,  (independently  of  the  expense 
of  an  est^liahment  for  that  purpose,)  render  the  price  to  the  pur- 
chaser an  ohJectioD  to  such  a  place,  Init  the  character  of  the  Com- 
pany mrald  be  involved,  as  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  guard  agunst 
the  frauds  which  would  be  practised,  both  in  respect  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  article.f  A  system  of  this  kind  could  not  &il 
to  produce  continued  misunderstuidlDgs  and  disputes  between  the 
purchasers  and  the  Company. 

'  Upon  the  proposition  of  reserving  part  of  the  China  tonnage  fbr' 
the  pimllc,  upon  the  principle  acted  on  in  1793  as  to  the  India  ton- 
nage, the  Court  beg  to  observe,  that,  were  they  disposed  to  accede 
to  the  suggestion,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  greater  satisiactioQ 
would  be  given  to  tbe'public  than  resulted  from  the  experiment  at 
the  period  above  alluded  to ;  but,  as  this  proposition  is  coupled  with 
a  permission  to  supra-careoes  to  proceed  in  the  sbips  on  which  their 
adventure  may  be  embarked,  the  Court  cannot,  in  any  way,  lend 
their  countenance  to  it,  as,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  lead  to  an  an- 
nihilation of  the  Company's  China  trade,{  even  if  the  necessary 
charges  attendant  on  the  prosecution  of  such  an  adventure  did  not 
render  the  thing  impracticable  with  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
pordes  who  may  be  engaged  in  it. 

'  As  to  the  China  trade  being  open.to  private  traders,  this  sabjeet' 
waS'  very  thorougUy  weired,  previously  to  tfae  arrangements  as  to 
dw  British  relations  with  India  and  China,  in  1S13. 

"I^e  "arrangement  wai  fixed  upon  prindples  of  national  policy 
and  expediency ;  and  tfae  China  trade,  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
mode  then  agreed  upon,  became  a  most  important  object  of  in- 
dnoement  to  the  Company  to  undertake  duties  not  leas  materiol-to 

*  We  hope  the  prediction  will  be  verified,  and  that  there  will  be  ao 
rest  nor  reqiite  tiQ  the  Monopoly  is  entirely  abolished. 

f  How  exqniritely  moral  I  and  how  lenritive  to  reputation  1  But  wilt  - 
any  one  beheve  that  the  Company  care  a  straw  about  the  fiwids  hoe 
noken  oft  It  is  (hdr  exelnsire  privil^n  only  of  which  they  a^ndieiid 
the  cnrt^lment  or  loss. 

t  Here  is  the  true  statement  of  the  evH :  private  traders  would  under- 
aell  the  Company,  and  their  trade  would  no  doubt  dwindle  to  &odin(. 
But  is  this  an  evU  to  the  public  I 
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tfte  pnl^ic  Oan  to  the  Compm^,*  the  peribnpBiice  of '«Uc&  v^j^ 
be  eBdaBgered  by  any  ciifu)^  of  systeiB* 

'  By  the  Act  of  1793,  the  sun  of  one  millipii  atetlin^  vas  •fcnred 
to  the  Company  from  the  Indiaa  temtoriefl  ;— events  over  vhich 
file  Company  hare  had  no  crontrol,  heve  deprived  them  of  that 
resource,  rnic  India  trade  has  since  been  taken  from  them  j  and 
If  the  China  trade  waa  now  to  be  inftinged,  the  Company  must  lose 
fbe  means  of  their  existeDce,t  and  they  would  be  rendered  incapalde 
of  performing  the  important  functions  aas^ed  to  then  by  tfaa 
eountry-t 

'  The  reciprocal  aids  of  revenue  and  commerce  are  essantial  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Company ;  and  they  have  carried  on  the 
government  intrusted  to  them  in  a  way  which  has  been  acknowi 
ledged  to  be  highly  beneflcialj  both  to  the  mother  country  and  to  its 
IndiaQ  poasessiona.f 

'  The  Court  are  not  aware  th&t  any  ciicunutances  have  occarrcdn 
which  were  not  contemplated  when  die  Act  was  passed,  or  which 
Would  have  led  to  a  view  of  the  public  interest  different  from  what 
wns  then  taken. 

'  The  Court  regret  that  they  ^Mwld  be  placed  in  o[^>QUtlon  to  tha 
wishes  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  oommerdal  community  con- 
Qccted  with  the  India  trade )  and  they  likewise  lament  that  they 
cannot  &I1  in  with  the  viewA  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ;)]  but,  under 
all  the  circumstances  which  we  have  had  the  honour  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  the  Court  feel  that,  consistmtly  with  the  iDtcresta 

*  There  sre  no  duties  of  the  Compwiy  materiel  to  the  puhlie  also ;  and. 
the  attempt  to  make  Uie  interetU  of  a  body  of  Monopoluti,  and  that  of 
^e  whole  commoDity  the  nine,  ii  founded  on  fallacy  throaghout. 

■f-  Hiit  Is  what  they  dread.  The  China  trade  is  their  m/v  source  of 
profit.  But,  if  profitsbk  to  them,  nnder  luch  expensive  ana  cnmbroua 
Aantgement,  how  mnch  more  profitable  might  it  not  be  made  to  fres' 
traders,  aBdhow  widely  would  thatftrafit  be  partic^atcd  in  by  odiera  I 
ijpop  what  prineifja  oceqniity  or  j«*tiea  ^UM  the  Udss  Gomi«iiy  efM* 
sa>sorfaa]liUbenefiU2 

t  When  a^d  where  did  '  the  country'  intrnst  the  India  Corapai^F  widi 
«mv  functions  t  The  country  are  most  adverse  to  tbeir  future  eziatence.. 
St  BBS  been  the  ministry,  and  thetr  corrupt  lopporteri,  who  have  hitherto 
bvtered  away  the  ptirllegei  of  the  people  for  parliamenlary  inflnence  t 
and,  in  ictum.  for  fovonrs  lec^ved,  haTa  kept  th«  Company  In  postcssta- 
«^  te  iU-Kot(en  pririlages. 

S  Acknowledfed  by  whom  I  By  theoiielTaialoae.  Notby&epea^ 
«f  Bngltuid,  and^not  by  the  peopLs  of  ludiaj  for  the  first  are  never  coft> 
•Vlted,  and  the  last  are  not  permitted  to  speak  freelv  j— but  by  the  rsd- 
procal  interchange  of  eulogies  between  the  acton  ana  parties  themselves.. 

H  They  neither  regret  the  one  nor  lament  the  other,  but  hypocriticaUv  - 
pretend  to  a  concern  shout  the  public  welfare,  while  the]f  are  mindfoi 
only  of  their  own.  The  folly,  however,  of  such  preteuuons  can  deceiva 
but  very  very  few. 
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committed  to  tbvr  thaxgt,  tbeyu«  bound  to  withboU  tfadr  oonamt 

io  any  alteratioa  in  the  China  trade,  as  fixed  fay  the  Act  of  FbtIIm 
ment  of  the  SSrd  year  of  his  late  Majesty .' 

It  is  not  our  inteDtion,  oD  the  preaent  oecaaioo,  to  go  into  ai^ 
IcDKthened  detail  of  the  aerions  injurieg  inflicted  on  the  couunem 
-of  we  country  by  the  refusal  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  accede 
to  those  reasonable  propositions  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  We 
have  ondertalien  to  snow  that  the  policy  of  the  Company  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  general  policy  of  the  empire.  It  ic 
out  of  our  province  to  vindicate  the  latter;  but  we  may  bt 
permitted  to  express  our  sorrow  as  well  as  our  surprise  that 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs  in  so 
vast  an  empire,  should  be  obliged  to  wait  the  whim,  and  court  the 
fcvour,  of  any  portion  of  the  King's  subjects ;  tlut  there  should 
taiit,  under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  FarUament,  a  body  not 
amenable  to  its  jurisdiction ;  aiul  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  coan> 
try  should  thus  be  sacrificed  to  mistaken  notions  of  national  honour. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  speak  in  terms  of  undue  asperity  of  the  mo> 
fives  c^  the  individuals  who  composed  the  Direction  of  the  £bM  India 
Company,  for  the  naked  negative  which  they  thought  right  to  give 
to  the  application  of  Ministers.  They  are  the  organs  of  a  great 
1>ody,  whose  aflUrs  they  have  undertaken  to  administer,  not  for  the 
advantage  of  England,  not  for  the  happiness  of  India,  but  solely  for 
Ae  promotion  of  the  views  of  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted/or 
their  Meati.  They  may  justify,  to  their  own  consciences,  the  impe- 
diments which  they  are  the  instruments  of  opposmg  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  countryj  andsomeof  them,  perhi^Sf 
may  think  that  any  other  course  of  conduct  would  amount  to  a 
violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  constituents.  To  tbs 
Iteliament  and  people  of  England,  however,  it  must  soon  be  matter 
of  serious  inqmry,  how  &r  it  be  possible  to  deviae,  by  means  at 
«Hiipeii8ation  or  otherwise,  some  mode  of  evading  the  incalculable 
evils  which  must  accrue  to  every  branch  of  oar  domeitie  indnatry, 
if  the  present  restrictions  be  not  relaxed  htfore  the  ex[niatian  of 
thie  Charter. 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  among  all  classes,  whether  interested 
la  the  monopcdy  or  not,  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Com- 
pany in  the  China  trade  will  not  be  pennitted  to  survive  the  mtH 
ment  when  the  &ith  of  Parliament  is  released ;  and  we  know  that 
there  are  many,  formerly  most  strenuous  in  (qqxraitioa  to  ccmcessimi, 
irbo  would  not  be  unwiUing  to  treat  for  tenns.  Surely  it  would  be 
better  that  the  settlement  of  this  great  question  should  be  effected 
note  by  a  calm  and  liberal  understanding  between  the  King's  Go- 
Temment  and  the  Company,  than  that  it  should  be  deferred  to  a 
pokid  ^en  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Asiatic  trade  shall  Imvs 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  nation,  beyond  the  chance  or  p06- 
jiibility  of  recovery.  ■*■ 
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,  A  MW  Volumf  of  TrareU,  by  the  Editor  of  tiiia  Jounulj  moat 
iLpproprialely  dedicated  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.,  has  just 
issued  from  the  press,  including^  the  completion  of  hi«  Overland 
Journey  to  India, — the  route  extending  from  Bagdad  across  the 
Chain  of  Mount  Zagros  into  Persia,  and  through  that  country  by 
Kermansbah,  Hamulan,  Ispahan,  Fersepolis,  Shiraz,  and  Sbapoor, 
to  Bushire, — with  a  Voyage  down  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  visit  to 
the  chief  port  o(  the  Wsibabees,  the  Arab  Pirates  of  that  sea. 
,.  The  BevievB  will,  no  doubt,  do  ju»tice  to  this  -work,  and  poiitt 
9ut  its  merits  or.  defects,  according  to  the  views  taken  of  each,  tqr. 
their  respective  conductors.  In  Tu  OannTAL  Umald, -how. 
«Ter,  we  have  never  yet  permitted  an  Author  to  sit  in  judgnwat  on 
bis  own  productions,  though  that  course,  we  bebeve,  ia  not  untuval 
in  leas  serupulons  publications.  We  have,  in  all  the  previous  cases 
of  a  volume  issuing  from  tfae  press,  under  the  name  ot  the  Editor 
of  this  Journal,— of  which  this  is  now  the  fborth,— -been  contest  to 
announce  the  &ct,  and,  instead  of  presenting  the  readers  of  Toc- 
pRiBNTAL  HxBALn  with  a  general  review  of  the  wbok,  or  a, char, 
racter  of  Uie  performance,  we  faavepreferred  giving  them  some  on« 
entire  chapter,  of  a  nature  Suited  to  this  work  ;  thus  enabling  them 
to  form  that  own  judgment  as  to  the;  probable  merits  of  the  rest. 
We  shall  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  also,  merely  prefixing  tbe 
Aort  Preface,  as  exfdaaatory  of  tbe  circumstances  under  wfai^  ths 
volume  was  produced,  and  then  ic^ow  it  up  by  the  chapter  which 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  Bussorah  on  the  Euphrates,  as  bein^ 
particularly  welt  suited  to  the  pages  of  an  Oriental  and  Commerdat 
FublicatioD. 

Pri/aet. 

.  '  In  presenting  to  tbe  public  a  Fourtit  Volume  of  Travels  in  the 
Eastern  World,  I  am  not  without  the  apprehension  that  this  portion 
qf  my  labours  may  be  thought  to  Jiave  been  executed  with  less  can 
Wtd  attention  than  preceding  ones.  It  has  unquestion>d>ly  been  my 
desire,  as  well  as  ray  interest,  to  make  them  all  equally  worthy  td 
public  approbation ;  but  tbe  circumstances  under  which  each  of  tbe 
several  vohimes  were  prepared,  and  over  which  circumstances  I  bad 
no  power  of  control,  differed  so  materially  from  each  other,  that  this 
^ne  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  still  greater  variations  in 
their  execution  than  is  even  likely  to  be  discovered  in  tbem.  The 
Travels  in  Palestine  were  prepar»l  in  India,  under  tbe  disadvantages 
of  absence  from  books  and  autborities  essential  to  their  illustration ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  advantage  of  more  complete  leisure 
than  it  has  been  Qiy  good  fortune  ever  to  enjoy  since.    Tbe  Travels 
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in  tbe  Decspoha,  or  Hoann,  and  conntriea  cut  of  dw  Jordan  and 
itbe  Dead  Sea,  were  vritten  oat  kit  pnblicstion,  cnttrely  on  itip* 
board,  during  a  atonnj;  and  disagreeable  panage  fr«n  India,  under 
■draunstences  of  the  nuxt  painftuljr  oppressive  nature,  and  tbe  mort 
bottile.{to  cabn  and  abstracted  literary  ctnnpa^tlon ;  but,  on  (be 
oOter  hand,  whb  the  advantage  of  freedom  from  all  other  occupadon, 
«nd  ample  command  of  time,  whenever  tbe  intervals  di  modraate 
weather  admitted  of  writing.  Tbe  Travels  in  Mesopotamia  were 
-written  and  arrenged  in  London,  under  the  disadvantage  of  repeated 
imtermptious  from  ill  health,  and  tbe  anxiety  and  labour  dependent 
-on  tbe  prosecution  of  my  clahns  for  redress  of  injuries  done  me  by 
(be  Government  of  India,  befiire  a  Fariiamentary  Committee }  but 
with  the  advantage  of  a  mind  more  at  ease  than  it  bad  been  for  seveo 
jean  befin*  t  my  pccsevenuice  having  been  jvst  then  rewarded  by  a 
«oinptet«  trinmin  orcr  the  traducers  of  my  perBonel  cbaraetw  nd 
litKary  icpiitation :  die  tribmal  to  irtiich  I  iqipealed,  having  cou- 
pleidy  viodicatad  all  my  ekima,  aw)  ptrt  to  shsme  the  wickedneaa 
4t  my  accosers-  Tbe  Traveb  in  Assyria,  Media,  and  Perda,  whi^ 
fam  tbe  preaant  volume,  and  compl^  tbe  seriea  of  the  eantinaoua 
ttute,  fioUowed  in  my  overland  journey  to  India,  have  been  pre- 
yared  tmdw  ctacumitanees  which  are  probably  withoat  a  parallel  in 
As  history  of  literary  nndeitakings,  and  may  at  least  excuse  many 
bapeifcclioM,  wbicb,  ander  other  and  more  ftvourable  uisplces, 
-oonhl  not  elaini  such  indulgence.  Hie  favoivable  reception  givea 
to  tbe  previous  volumes,  and  tbe  natnial  desire  to  have  the  series 
«oaa[deted  by  die  publioition  of  the  preaent,  combiiied  to  urge  its 
«ariy  apptaiaoee :  bat  being,  at  tbe  period  at  commeDoing  its  pre- 
paKtion  for  tbe  press,  alnwat  incessantly  occupied,  by  baviiu-  in  mr 
own  tends  die  Editorship  of  a  I>afly  and  ■  WecUy  Politiea]  JoDn*^ 
Ike  Argus  and  the  Spbymci— and  itf  a  Weeldy  and  a  Monthly  Lite* 
Bsgy  Journal,  the  Athenwnm  and  the  Orknial  Hcndd,^ — loonldoidy 
1k^  to  accomplish  the  task  of  bringing  out  this  v(dume-in  a  mak- 
Der  at  all  worthy  of  acceptance,  by  derating  a  portitm  <tf  those  hours 
which  are  oidinarily  given  to  recreation  and  repose,  to  die  labour 
irtilch  such  an  undertaking  involTed.  This  resolution  was  accord- 
ingly made,  and  has  been  at  length  faithfully  redeemed}  for,  I  may 
Inly  say,  that  not  a  sing^  page  of  it  has  been  written,  arrange^ 
tiorreeted,  or  revised,  but  after  the  hours  at  wbi<A  even  the  mosi 
stndioaB  generally  repair  to  their  coach,  to  racrait  by  sleep  tbe  ex- 
lianstkin  of  tbe  Ubours  <tf  the  day. 

That,  under  tbe  circumstances  described,  errors  of  style  and  de- 
Acts  of  arrangement  should  appear,  will  not  be  deemed  wonderfhl ; 
and  diat,  under  other  circumstances,  the  task  might  have  tieen 
more  satigfhctorily  executed,  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  But,  when  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  all  we  desire,  and  in  the  very  best  nnonner  we 
coold  wish,  it  is  more  wise,  because  more  useful,  to  execute  our 
duty  in  the  best  manner  that  we  are  able,  rather  thaa  altogether 
Abandon  the  attempt  as  impracticable.  It  is  on  this  maxim,  at  least, 
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Aat  I  hare  acted ;  and  it  is  nther  in  extennoliDii  of  imperfectioBS, 
'whicli  this  Decessarily  brings  in  its  train,  tban  from  sny  otber  iiio> 
tive,  that  1  bare  ventured  at  all  to  allude  to  the  subject.  It  will  com- 
plete the  picture  of  hurried  and  interrupted  composition,  if  I  state, 
what  IB  Uterally  the  fact,  that,  having  left  London  on  business  of 
some  importance,  which  called  me  to  cross  the  Channel  to  GueroHy, 
and  being  driven  back  by  tempestuous  weather,  in  the  M^ateriprita, 
which  made  aii  inefTectual  attempt  to  cross  the  passage,  and,  though, 
one  of  the  tineat  steam-packets  in  the  service,  was  obliged  to  b«ir 
up,  and  aocbor  again  in  Weymouth  Roads  at  midnight,  I  am  now 
writing  this  Prerace,  in  the  Travellers'  Room  of  the  Crown  Inn,  at 
Melcombe  Regis,  with  an  animated  conversation  passing  all  around 
me  among  the  inquiring  and  intelligent  fellow -passengers  who  are 
occupants  of  the  same  apartment.  Being  bound,  by  my  Publisher, 
to  finish  every  part  of  my  task  before  a  given  day,  this  cannot  be 
deferred  till  my  return,  and  it  is  therefore  thus  hurriedly  completed  ; 
but  it  is  at  least  in  keeping  with  the  whole  picture,  that  a  Work 
begun  amidst  the  conflicting  duties  and  labours  nf  four  separate  and 
voluminous  Journals,  already  described,  should  be  terminated  by  a 

■  basty  sketch  like  this,  in  the  interval  of  a  stormy  passage  by  sea, 
and  in-  ^e  momentary  expectation  irf  seeing  the  signal  for  imme- 
diate re-embarkation  displayed. 

I  cannot  conclude,  however,  even  this  imperii  address,  widioat 
saying  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  Illustrations,  and  the 
typographical  execution  of  the  Work.  To  Colonel  Johnson,  of  tbe 
'East  India  Company's  Engineers,  I  am  indebted  for  the  beautiful 
View  of  Muscat,  which  was  painted  by  Witherington,  from  a  sketch 
of  Colonel  Johnson'-a,  and  engraved  by  Jeavons,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
for  Mr,  Pringle's  Annual,  '  The  Friendship's  Offering,'  a  copy  of 
which  Colonel  Johnson  kindly  permitted  me  to  take.     To  the  same 

'  IHend  I  am  also  indebted  for  a  View  of  tbe  Entrance  to  the  Harbour 
of  Bombay,  with  the  several  characteristic  features  of  a  trankee,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  boat ;  fishing-stakes,  maricing  the  boundaries  of 
certain  banks,  secured  from  general  navigation;  and  a  fisherman  on 
a  catamaran,  a  rude  raft,  of  three  logs  of  wood,  encountering  and 
killing  a  sword-fish,  larger  than  himself  and  his  raft  twetber ;  all  of 
which  are  accurate  delineations  of  real  and  natural  objects  seen  at 
Bombay,  but  which,  by  some  irremediable  oversight,  ha*  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  Chapter  descriptive  of  Bossorab,  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  chief  part  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf.  To  the  kindness  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  James  Baillie  Frozer,  the  intelligent  author  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Himalya  Mountiuns,  and  a  Journey  in  Khorassan,  I  owe  the  two 
interesting  views,  of  the  Ruins  of  Persepolia  seen  under  the  aspect 
of  an  approaching  storm,  and  the  Ruins  of  Onnuz  with  its  sweep- 
ing bay  bf  anchorage.  With  these  exceptions,  tbe  Illustrations  of 
the  Volume,  to  the  number  of  twenty-six,  are  fVom  original  iketcbes 
of  the  scenes  and  objects  described,  taken  in  the  course  of  tbe  jour- 
ney, and  completed  from  descriptions  noted  on  the  spot.  The  man- 
Orientml  Henld,  ftl.  20.  D 
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ner  in  which  these  have  all  been  drawn  on  wood  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brooke,  and  m  which  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  execated 
by  the  respective  engravers  whose  names  appear  in  the  list,  is  Buch 
aa,  I  hope,  will  confirni  the  established  reputation  of  the  artists 
themselves,  at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot  fail  to  gratify  as  well 
OS  to  instruct  the  reader. .  The  typography,  which  is  from  the  press 
of  Messrs.  S.  and  R.  Bentley,  may  fairly  challenge  a  comparison 
for  beauty  with  the  production  of  any  press  in  the  kingdom. 

The  introduction  of  an  engraved  Portrait  has  been  done  prind' 
pally  with  a  view  of  shovring  the  costume  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  Uie  Journey  described  in  the  present  Volume  was  performed. 
This  has  been  so  frequently  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  those  who  felt 
any  interest  in  knowing  all  the  details  of  my  journeys,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  performed,  that,  having  such 
B  sketch  iu  my  possession,  1  considered  it  likely  to  interest  some, 
and  offend  none  ;  and,  therefore,  readily  consented  to  its  being  ap- 
pended to  the  Work  in  its  present  form. 

And  now,  having  said  thus  much  in  indication  of  what  I  am  sure 
Trill  be  admitted  as  merits,  being  the  production  of  other  hands  ;  and. 
In  extenuation  ofwbat  I  tun  ready  to  admit  as  defects,  being  the  pro- 
duction of  my  ow^,  I  comoiend  these  hurried  labours  to  the  indul- 
gent spirit  of  myiintelligent  countrymen  ;  sincerely  wishing  them 
perpetual  exemption  from  all  the  privations  and  inconveniencea 
which  (bey  will  And  in  the  ensuing  pages,  and  which  are  inseparable 
from  travelling  in  countries  so  far  removed  from  our  own  in  habits, 
manners,  and  usages,  as  well  as  in  geographical  dbtance  ;  assur- 
ing them,  lliat,  if  the  performance  of  these  journeys  occasioned 
me  more  suffering  than  I  should  again  be  willing  to  undergo,  the 
jetTospect  affords  me  a  continual  and  inexhaustible  source  of  agree- 
able associations ;  and  that  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  rewarded 
for  nil  I  have  undergone,  if  I  have  the  happiness  to  lind  tbot  the 
bumble  record  of  whatever  I  may  have  deemed  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  other  .countries,  may  be  thought  worthy  the  approbation  of 
the  inquiring  and  intellectual  classes  ^  my  own. 

J.  S,  BvGKIMOHAtt. 

iregmwth.  Not.  16,  1828. 

CvnttnU  of  the  Cluster*, 

1.  From  Bagdad,  aaross  the  Diala,  to  Kesrabod  or  Dastagherd. 
3,  From  Dastagberd  to  Artemita,  or  Khan-e-Kheen,  and  from  thence  . 
to  Hellowla,  or  Kaesr-Sbirine.  3.  From  Mellowla,  by  the  Plain  of 
Bajilan,  to  Zobaub  awl  SerpooL  4.  From  Serpool,  across  the  Chain 
of  Mount  Zagros,  by  the  Pass  of  the  Arch.  5.  Visits,  at  Kerman- 
•hah,  to  the  Friends  of  my  Companion.  6,  Description  of  Ker- 
maDshah,  one  of  the  Frontier  Towns  of  Persia.  7.  Visit  to  the  An- 
tiquities of  Tauk-e-Bostan.  8.  From  Kermansbah  to  Bisitoon  and 
Kengawar— Attack  of  Robbers.     9.  Entry  into  Hamadan — the  Site 
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of  the  Ancient  Ecbatana.  10.  From  Hamadan,  by  AliroooQ,  Ker-> 
-daktioard,  and  Giaour-se,  to  Goolpyegan.  11.  From  Goolpyegaa, 
by  Rhamatabad,  Debuck,  and  Chal-Seeah,  to  Ispelian.  IS.  Ispahan 
— ^Early  Settlement  of  the  Jews — Persian  Dramatic  Story-Tellecs 
and  Singers.  13.  Ispahan — Visit  to  the  Governor  of  the  City-^ 
Persian  Entertainment — ^Palace,  Gardens,  &c.  14.  Ispahan — ViaU 
to  the  principal  Mosqnea  and  Colleges  of  the  City.  15.  lapahan— 
Palace  of  our  Retidence— Paintings — Gardens — ^Dbtant  View  of 
the  City.  16.  Departore  from  Ispahan — and  Journey  by  AouneeB- 
abad  and  Yesdikhaust  to  PersepoUs.  17.  Visit  to  the  Ruins  of 
Peraepcdis,  and  Journey  from  thence  to  Shiraz.  18.  Stay  at  Shiraa, 
and  Visit  to  the  principal  Haces  of  that  City.  19.  From  Shirax, 
by  Kotel  Dokhter,  to  Kauzeroon.  20.  Visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Sha> 
poor,  and  Jotumey  from  thence  to  Bushire.  31.  Stay  at  Bushir^^ 
Its  Tomi,  Port,  Commerce,  and  Inhabitants.  82.  Bussorah — the 
Chief  Port  of  the  Persian  Gulf— its  Population,  Commerce,  and 
Resources.  83.  History  of  the  Jossamee  Pirates,  and  their  Attacks 
on  British  Ships.  84.  Voyage  from  Bushire  down  the  Persian 
Gnlf— Ruins  of  Ormuz.  85.  Visit  to  Ras-el-Khyma — Negociation 
with  the  Urates — Bombardment  of  the  Town,  36.  Harboor  and 
Town jif  Muscat,  and  Voyage  from  thence  to  Bombay. 

Litt  of  lUuttrationt. 

1.  Portndt  of  the  Author,  in  the  Costume  worn  on  his  Travels. 

5.  Majrttf  Persia,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Route.  3.  Aasem* 
blinr  ofthe  Caravan,  under  the  Walla  of  Bagdad.  4,  Bridge  across 
the  River  Silwnnd.    5.  Open  Squtuw,  or  Market-PIace  of  ZohauU 

6.  Ascent  to  the  Pass  over  Mount  Zagros.  7-  Persian  Hall,  and 
Evening  Entertainment.  8.  Interior  c^  Persian  Bath  at  Kermao* 
shah.  9.  Arch  of  the  Garden,  or  Tauk-e-Bostan.  10.  Encoimter 
with  Robbers  near  Kengawar.  11.  Hamadan  and  Mo\mt  Alwnnd, 
Ae  andent  Bcbatana.  12.  Kherdakhaurd  and  surrounding  Country, 
13.  Mountains  and  distant  View  of  Ispahan.  14.  Street,  Mosque, 
and  Bazaar,  in  Ispahan.  15.  Royal  Palace  of  Shah  Abbas,  at  Is- 
fiahan.  16.  Great  Square  and  Front  of  the  Royal  Mosqae  at 
Ispahan.  17.  View  of  Ispahan  from  an  Eminence  overlooking  the 
City.  18.  Fire  Temples  of  the  ancient  Disciples  of  Zoroaster.  19. 
Buins  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Fersepolis.  80.  City  of  Shiraz,  as 
aeen  from  without  the  Walls.  21.  Steep  Mountain  Pass  of  Kotd 
Dokhter.  S8.  Town  of  Sauzeroon,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  bills. 
TO.  Town  of  Bushire,  from  the  approach  by  land.  24.  Boat- 
entrance  to  the  Harbour  of  Bombay.  85.  Port  of  Bushire,  as  ap- 
proached from  the  Sea.  86.  Ruins  of  Ormuz,  with  its  Town  and 
Aiy.  87-  Ras-el-Kbyma,  the  Chief  Port  of  the  Wahabee  Pirates. 
S8.  Harbour.  Town,  and  Fortificationt  of  Muscat. 
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Sittoiy,  Population,  and  Commterce  of  Bwttorah,  Ihe  Chirf  Port  of 
the  Pernait  Gulf. 

Tbe  town  of  Bussorah  *  ia  seated  near  the  western  bank  of  the 
combined  Htreams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  about  fifty  miles 
below  the  point  of  their  union  at  Kouma.t  and  seventy  above  the 
point  of  their  discharge  into  the  sea.  These  two  rivers  preserve 
Ibeir  respective  names  of  the  Fraat  and  the  Dijels,  from  their 
■ources  to  their  point  of  union ;  and  the  stream  there  formed  is 
called  the  Shat-el-Arab,  or  river  of  the  Arabs,  from  this  point  to 
tlie  sea.  The  position  of  the  British  factory,  which  is  nearly 
ia  tbe  centre  of  the  town,  has  been  fixed  by  astronomical  ob- 
sWvBtions,  to  be  in  latitude  30°  W  SO"  north,  and  in  longitude 
47"  84' 15"  east. 

Tbe  form  of  the  town,  as  enclosed  by  its  walls,  is  an  irregular 
oblong  square,  its  greatest  length  being  in  a  direction  of  eaet- 
Dorth-«ast  and  west-south-west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  being 
Irora  west-north-west  to  east- south-east,  lying  thus  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  stream  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  wbich  runs  by  the  town 
from  nortb-nortb-west  to  south -south-east.  The  portion  of  the 
wall  which  faces  to  the  eaat-north-east,  passes  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  edge,  and  may 
extend  about  a  mile  in  length  Jrom  south-south-east  to  north-north- 
west. The  portion  of  the  wall  fiidng  the  south-south-east,  goes 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  firom  the  river  into  the  Desert,  or  from  east- 
north-east  to  west-south-west  for  nearly  three  miles.  The  wall 
feeing  the  north-north-west,  and  that  facing  tbe  west- south-west, 
■re  almost  confounded  in  one,  by  tbe  irregularities  in  the  line  of  the 
first,  and  by  the  last  being  joined  to  it  by  a  rounding  or  circuit  on 
the  north-west,  which  l^ves  tbe  angle  of  their  union  ill-defined. 
The  compass  of  the  whole,  however,  may  be  estimated  at  from  eight 
to  nine  miles. 

The  walls  themselves  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  of 
considerable  thickness  at  the  foundations,  with  loop-holes  for  mu^ 
ketry  in  a  parapet  wall  at  the  top,  continued  all  round,  and  occa- 
sional ports  for  cannon  ;  but  of  these  there  are  very  few  mounted. 
Some  portions  of  the  wall  are  bastioned  by  circular  towers,  and 
most  of  it  is  crowned  with  battlements ,-  but  the  work,  though 
forming  an  effectual  defence  against  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  is,  to 
the  eye  of  an  European,  destitute  of  tbe  symmetry  and  aUei^th 
required  in  a  fortified  harrier ;  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  whole 
at  present,  from  the  n^lect  of  timely  reptur,  makes  it  look  rather 
Uke  the  ruined  walls  of  some  deserted  city  than  tbe  enclosure  of  one  - 
still  inhabited. 

*    ^j'^  Bnsira  Is  the  tme  orthography. 

t  Koums,  at  thejunction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  one  of  the 
ihree  Apamea*  built  by  Seleucns,  in  honour  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea. 
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"  The  vmlls  of  Bussorah  lutve  five  gates,  three  of  vhich  &ce  the 
south-south-eut,  and,  beginning  ftom  that  nearest  to  the  river,  are 
colled  Bab-d-Meejmooab,  Bab-el- Seradjey,  and  Bad-el- Zobeir ;  the 
other  two  face  the  north-north-west,  and  are  called  Bab-el-Robat, 
>Rrhich  is  near  theMekam,  and  Bob-d-Bagdad,  which  leads  directly 
into  the  central  and  most  peopled  part  of  ttie  city.  These  gates 
mostly  take  their  names  ftom  that  ot  'the  places  to  and  from  wbicb 
they  lead,  and  are  all  of  them  of  mean  appearance  in  their  original 
Btmcture,  and  in  a  state  of  great  ruin  from  neglect  of  repairs.* 

For  the  irrigation  of  the  soil,  for  the  supply  of  the  city  with 
irater,  and  for  the  iiinlity  of  transporting  goods,  there  are  three 
large  canals  that  lead  from  the  Tiver  by  and  through  the  town.  The 
northern  and  southernmost  ones  enter  just  at  these  respective 
angles  of  the  city  walls,  and  go  along  in  the  direction  of  them,  on 
the  outside,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  their  foundations,  extending 
aS  the  way  to  the  opposite  angles  of  the  town,  and  there  uniting 
witibout  or  beyond  the  western  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  ditch 
to  the  fortifications.  From  these  canals,  smaller  channels  carry  off* 
tlie  water,  in  different  directions,  to  irrigate  the  soil  through  which 
they  pass. 

The  central  canal  enters  firom  the  river  about  midway  between 
fliese  two,  but  rather  nearer  to  the  nortbertimost  one.  This  goei 
up  westerly,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and  serves  at 
once  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
to  irrigate  the  whole  of  the  fields  and  gardens  within  the  walls,  by 
tjiannels  leading  off  from  it  in  various  directions,  and  to  admit  t» 
the  transportation  of  goods  in  the  large  boats  which  pass  from  the 
river  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  laden  with  all  the  various  com- 
modities that  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  people,  or  into' 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  meichants  here.  All  these  canals  are 
filled  by  the  flood,  and  left  dry  fay  the  ebb  tide,  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  only  exceptions  being  when  strong  north- 
west winds  prevail  on  the  neaps,  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of  the 
water,  and  make  a  continued  ebb  in  the  river  for  two  tides  follow- 
ing. As,  however,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  there  is  seldom 
.more  than  one  flood  that  can  fall  at  a  convenient  hour  of  the  day, 
from  the  ebb  lasting  mostly  eight  hours,  and  the  flood  only  four, 
there  is  often  a  conuderable  bustle  and  noise  on  the  canal  among 
the  boats  passing  up  and  down,  so  much  so  as  to  give  an  im- 
pression to  a  stranger  of  a  more  active  commerce  than  really 
exists.  The  canal  itself  is  much  too  narrow  for  the  convenient 
passage  of  the  vessels  employed  on  it ;  and  as  none  bat  the  very 
smallest  of  these  can  move,  except  at  the  top  of  high-water,  they  - 
are  often  all  m  motion  at  once.  Boats  grounding  in  their  passage 
He  until  the  next  flood  floats  them,  and  laden  vessels  losing  the 

,  *  There  is  a  neat  one  now  building,  fociiw  the  south-west,  between  the 
Bagdad  and  Zobrir  gtei,  to  be  called  Bab  fiakna,  from  the  name  of  the 
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■prings,  sometimes  lie  in  the  vtTf  ceatfe  of  (be  duntid  tmtil  the 
ensuing  spring,  blocldiig  up  the  passa^  entirely  for  smaller  veuela, 
which  might  etberwise  have  water  enough,  but  for  which  rootn  is 
not  left  to  pasB. 

For  the  cxmreyaoce  of  passengers  on  this  canal,  small  canoea, 
called  'bdlem,'  are  tmf^oyed;  and  these  faariDg  a  dean  mat 
in  the  bottom  for  the  seat,  and  a  light  awning  over  head  to  diada 
it,  are  pushed  along  hy  the  two  boatmen  who  stand  in  the  head 
uid  stern,  and  wilh  long  poles,  fitted  for  the  purpose,  give  the 
canoe  sufficient  velocity  to  keep  up  with  a  well-manned  foor-oared 
boat.  These  are  the  smallest  vesseb  seen,  and,  from  having  only 
a  draught  of  a  few  inches,  they  can  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  tide» 
except  at  dead  low  water.  From-  these,  there  ore  boats  of  all  sizes, 
up  to  vessels  of  fifty  tons,  which  are  ^  largest  that  I  remember 
to  have  seen  on  the  canal.  The  canoes  are  often  very  long  and 
narrow}  and  Irom  the  peculiar  finish  of  tlidr  prows  have  a  light 
and  elegant  form.  The  moat  usual  way  of  impelling  them  along 
the  stream  Is  by  the  use  of  bamboo  p<des ;  but  they  are  some- 
times rowed  by  short  paddles,  which  ore  used  by  the  rowers  alter- 
nately from  side  to  side,  and  then  present  the  appearance  so  graphi- 
cally described  in  Arrian's  report  of  the  Voyage  of  Ncarchua,  when 
the  fishermen  whom  they  saw  at  Kophos,  in  boats  similar  to  these 
described,  were  said  to  Lave  their  oars  not  fastened  to  their  row- 
locks, as  in  Greek  vessels,  but  to  hold  them  in  the  hand,  so  that  they 
seemed  to  dig  the  water,  rather  than  to  row,  and  to  toss  it  up  as  a 
labonrer  throws  up  earth  with  his  spade.* 

There  are  also  circular  boats  made  of  bask^-work,  and  covered 
with  bitumen,  which  ere  from  six  to  eight  feet  iu  diameter,  of 
shallow  draught,  and  capable  of  carrying  six  or  eight  persons.  These 
are  used  both  on  the  canal  and  on  the  river,  and  are  paddled  or  spun 
along,  for  tbey  make  chiefly  a  circular  motion,  with  sufficient  ease. 
These  are  colled  ■  kuia,'  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
circular  boats  made  of  reeds,  and  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  which  are 
noticed  by  Herodotus  as  in  use  on  the  rivw  of  Babykm  upwards  of 
SOOO  years  ago.f 

There  is  still  anotiier  species  of  boat  used  principally  for  heavy 
burthens ;  this  is  called  a  ■  donak,'  but,  fromt  he  singularity  of  its 
form,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  dncribed.  It  rises  at  each  end  with  so 
much  sheer  as  to  be  nearly  like  a  crescent,  bat  it  ialls  oat  above, 
u  if  the  timbers  had  been  all  twisted  from  tbdr  original  ^ace. 
The  bottom  it  quite  flat,  and  the  stem  and  stem  rise  to  a  consi- 
derable height  from  the  water,  follii^  at  the  same  time  inward, 
like  the  borus  of  the  moon ;  and  the  wlxde  is  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  bitumen. 

The  rest  of  the  vessels  employed  on  the  canal  are  of  dtc  commoB 
form  used  thronghont  the  Fenian  and  Ar^ian  Gulfs  ;  and,  not- 

■  VoyafTS  of  Nearchni,  (§.  28.)  Dr.  Vincent's  bansktion,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1,  42.    4to.  f  Herodotus,  Cho,  cxciv. 
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iriQirtaDding  tbdr  indegsnt  forma  above  voter,  tltcy  have  oAen 
beautiful  bottoms,  and  ai«  strgngly  built. 

The  yibeAo  of  these  canals,  with  all  tbetr  dependent  channels, 
are  merely  dug  out  of  the  soil,  without  being  lined  -with  aitifidal 
embcmlrini'iti  or  masonry  in  any  part  througfaout  their  entne 
length  }  and  the  few  brick-built  bridges  tfaat  are  thrown  across  them 
in  (Ufferent  parts  cf  the  town  ore  of  the  meanest  kind. 

On  coming  from  the  river,  and  going  up  to  Bussorab  by  the  cen- 
tral canal,  the  entrance  is  made  through  a  narrow  mouth,  with  a 
drcular  fort  an  the  left,  and  a  mosque  with  a  small  minaret  on  the 
right.  Several  houses  follow  on  each  aide,  those  on  tbe  left  being 
chiefly  timber-yords,  and  store-houses  of  articles  most  in  demand 
for  the  use  of  boats  and  shipping;  and  that  on  tbe  right,  called 
£1  Meksn,  b&Ting  a  coasting  cnstom-house,  with  a  coffee-bouse, 
mosque,  and  the  dwdlingv  of  those  whose  occupations  have  dmwn 
them  to  reside  aroand  this  spot. 

The  portion  of  buildiogs  on  the  right  of  the  canal  at  its  entrance 
is  called  '  El  Mekam,'  literally  tlie  place  of  residence  for  the  gover- 
nor's lieutenant,*  and  was  formerly  the  station  of  such  an  officer 
from  the  Pasha  of  Bussorah,  who  hod  his  own  palace  further  up  in 
the  city.  The  portion  of  buildings  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  canal, 
and  opposite  to  £1  Mekam  at  the  entrance,  ia  called  '  Minawi.' 

In  the  time  of  Hosseln  Pasha,  the  son  of  Ali  Pasha,  both  of 
them  mentioned  in  the  Travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle  and  Tavernier, 
tiie  city  of  Bussorah  was  distant  nearly  two  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  Minawi  was  then  a  distinct  village,  serving  as  the 
port  or  landing-place.  It  was  this  Hoasein  who  extended  the  walls 
of  the  former  town  down  to  the  river,  and  enclosed  the  village  of 
Minawi  within  it,  by  which  means  all  the  intermediate  fields  and 
gardens  which  bad  never  before,  nor  have  ever  since,  been  built 
upon,  became  incorpoisted  with  the  rest.  The  newly-enclosed  vil- 
lage was  then  fbrtiSed  by  a  strong  wall  coutiDued  all  around  it,  and 
fiwmed  rtearly  an  eighth  of  tbe  whole  space  enclosed  within  the  waits 
of  Bussorah,  even  when  thus  extended. 

Dr.  Vincent,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  etymology  of  Talmena, 
one  of  the  stations  of  Nearcfaus,  as  given  by  Arrian,  to  be  from  a 
mined  fort,  takes  the  Tal  from  tbe  Hebrew  for  a  ruined  heap,  and 
Mina  from  the  Arabic  for  a  fort,  which  he  supports  by  saying,  tfaat 
Mina,  Minau,  at  tbe  Anamis,  and  Minavi  at  Basra,  ore  tjl  exfwes- 

•  *UL«  lit.  AplaceofresideDce.adwelling,  smandon.  Sd.  State, 
dignity,  condition.  Thus,  f  UL«  fj\S{rom&^}S  Etaading  in,  fixed  in,  &c. 
and  f  l*^  a  place,  forms  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  title  of  Kum. 
Mdun,  meaning  a  lieutenant,  vicegerent ;  and  as  such  is  applied  to  the 
depnty-fotemor  of  Constantinople,  or  to  any  other  loeum  teaeju.^ 
mMr&on'i  Arabk  JOhtmmjt,  p.  1809. 
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sire  of  s  fort.*  But  this  is  not  trne,  as  Mitia  in  Arabic  signifiei  a 
port,  or  anchoring-plBce  for  Bbips,t  as  well  as  a  landing-iilace  for 
boats,  and  aoswera  exactly  to  the  Italian  term  Scala,  which  is  used 
tlmn^;bout  the  Mediterranean  for  similar  places.  On  the  coast  o^ 
Syria,  the  town  of  Tripoli  is  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea,  and 
the  Iwiding  and  ancboring-place  before  it  Is  called  El  Mlna.  This 
is  the  case  also  at  Latilcea,  just  above  it ;  and  even  in  Egypt,  iriiere 
towns  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rirer,  as  Cairo,  Manftknit, 
and  Assiout,  the  places  at  which  the  boats  land  ore  called  El  MiDB, 
or  the  port  of  the  town,  to  which  it  serves  as  such.  In  no  one  in- 
stance do  I  remember  the  application  of  this,  or  even  a  term  like  it 
in  sound,  to  a  fort,  in  any  of  the  numerous  dialects  of  Arabia  which 
I  have  heard  spoken. 

After  passing  the  Mekam  on  the  right,  and  Minawi  on  the  left, 
the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  the  city  by  the  canal  is  bordered  by  a 
public  roed  on  the  southern  side,  and  date-trees  and  gardens  on  the 
northon,  for  about  half  a  mile  or  more ;  and  though  the  canal,  from 
being  narrow  and  low,  is  exceedingly  hot  in  the  day-time,  the  sun 
bea^g  on  it  with  full  power,  and  the  bigb  banks  keeping  off  all 
wind,  yet,  at  tbe  cool  time  of  morning  or  evening,  when  the  water 
is  high  flood,  tbe  passage  up  and  down  is  agreeable. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  canal, 
the  houses  of  Bussorah  are  first  met  with,  and  these  are  most  thickly 
placed  on  the  southern  side.  Somewhat  less  than  a  mile  further 
np  b  tbe  British  Factory,  which,  presenting  a  circular  brick  wall 
toward  tbe  river  with  arched  windows  or  ports,  and  having  a  large 
gate  towards  the  creek,  with  sentries,  flag-staff,  &c.,  has  all  t£e 
appearance  of  a  fortress,  and  is  indeed  by  far  the  best  building  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  city. 

Within  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  above  this  is  the  Seraia,  or 
palace  of  the  Mutsellim,  and  the  Custom-house,  both  of  them  build- 
ings of  the  meanest  kind,  and  in  tbe  worst  state  of  repair ;  and 
just  above  this  last,  the  bridge  that  crosses  tbe  canal  in  a  line  from 
the  Bagdad  gate,  renders  it  unnavigable  further  up,  though  the 
stream  itself  continues  till  it  reaches  the  other  extremity  of  tbe  town. 

The  rise  of  water  in  this  canal  is  about  eight  foet  perpendicular 
with  the  flood  of  spring  rides,  and  six  feet  with  the  flood  of  tbe 
neaps,  and  at  low  water  it  is  nearly  dry.  Tbe  time  of  high  watM* 
at  the  full  and  change  is  five  r.u.,  or  about  an  hour  earlier  than  it 
is  in  the  middle  of  tbe  river  opposite  to  the  point  of  this  canal'a 
discharge. 

The  space  actually  occupied  by  buildings  does  not  comprise  more 
tiian  one-fourth  of  that  which  is  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Bua- 

*  Commerce  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.,  p.  263.  4to.. 

t  ^*f^  a  port,  haven,  harbour,  an  anchoriDr-grouud  for  ships.— 
mchardton,  p.  1922. 
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sonth,  the  rest  being  laid  out  in  coni'fields,  rice-grounds,  dote- 
grovn,  and  gardens ;  In  this  respect  it  has  been  very  aptly  compared 
to  ancient  Babylon,  a  great  portion  of  whicli  seems,  by  the  account 
of  all  the  historians  who  have  described  it,  to  have  been  laid  ont  in 
the  same  way.  The  buildings  themselves  are  badly  planned  and 
constructed,  and  are  mostly  as  deficient  even  in  what  are  held  bj 
their  occnpiers  to  be  conveniences  and  coaiSoiia,  as  they  are  to  ths- 
eyes  of  a  stranger  destitute  of  beauty. 

From  the  want  of  stones,  which  are  here  scarcely  to  be  found  or 
met  with  in  a  journey  of  many  miles,  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  wrfl 
as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  dwellings  within  it,  are  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  few  houses  that  have  kitn-dried  bricks  in 
their  walls,  are  too  inconsiderable  in  number  to  form  an  cxceptioiir 
and  are  confined  to  the  British  Factory,  the  Seraia  of  the  Mule- 
■ellim,  one  or  two  of  the  principal  mosques,  and  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  mansions  of  rich  men  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The 
scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  wood,  occasions  the  trunk  of 
the  date-tree  to  be  almost  the  only  sort  employed  in  building;  and 
this,  from  its  fibrous  nature,  cannot  be  wrought  into  a  regular  shape, 
by  all  the  art  of  carpentry.  Stone  and  wood  are,  therefore,  rarely 
seen,  and  the  buildings,  from  the  necessary  confinement  to  such  nia< 
terials  as  are  used  in  them,  are  all  of  the  meanest  appearance. 

Inassigninganetymology  to Bussorah,  Dr.  Vincent  says,  'Basra, 
Bozra,  and  Bosara,  is  a  name  applicable  to  any  town  in  the  Desert^ 
as  it  signifies  rough  or  stony  ground ;  and  thus  we  have  a  Bosaia 
in  Ptolemy,  near  Muskat,  and  a  Bozra,  &miliar  in  Scripture,  de- 
noting an  Arabian  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  taken  by 
the  Maccabees.'*  The  Hebrew  signification,  as  applied  to  the 
Bozra  of  the  Scriptures,  is  consistent  and  appropriate,  since  that 
town  is  really  seated  on  rough  and  slony  ground,  and  so  probably 
was  the  Bosara  of  Ptolemy  near  Musket,  judging  from  the  genenil 
character  of  the  country  there.  The  Arabic  Bussra,  (for  that  is  tha 
nearest  pronunciation  of  the  name  s>mij)  though  allied,  perhaps,  to 
die  Hebrew  Bozra  or  Botzra,  has  yet  some  distinguishing  features 
of  difference,  iy^*  >b  interpreted,  1st.  WkitiMh  stones.  Sd.  A  kind 
of  earth,  out  of  which  they  dig  such  stones.  Sd.  The  city  of 
Basra  or  Bassora,  as  seated  on  such  ground.  The  vMluk  stones 
cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  name  either  of  Bozra  in  Syria,  or  of 
Bussorah  on  the  Euphrates,  as  the  former  is  on  a  bed  of  black  ba- 
saltic rock ;  and  in  the  latter  there  are  no  stones  of  any  descrip- 
tion at  all.  Although  this  name  is  appUed  equally  to  the  earth,  out 
of  which  such  stones  are  dug,  I  could  not  learn,  during  my  stay 

■  Oolins  sd  Alfng.,  p.  120.  Teira  eraita  et  Irpidota.  But  lee  JTWS 
under  nS3.  Bolsrath  deterlum  it  Batzir  d«u*it,  quia  clandontnr  aqnta. 
From  hence,  adds  the  Dean,  Bazar  tor  an  eroponum,  ud  urbs  mnnita, 
quia  circvmolauditMr,  Xo  which  the  Bursa  of  Carthafe  is  allied.— fWeiiC* 
Commerce  ^  the  AacienU,  ifc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  436,  note. 
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hoe,  Hat  the  earth  of  Biuionh  at  all  prodooed  anj  such  8toiwi ; 
and  the  only  differeoce  between  the  soil  of  the  piesent  town,  and 
that  of  the  old  dty,  which  is  luppoaed  to  have  been  near  Zobeir^ 
is  that  the  one  is  more  aandy  than  the  other ;  but  both  are  equaQj 
deitititte  c^  stones.  There  is  another  meaninff  given  toy^assig- 
tHjiag  '  the  side,  border,  or  margin,'  a  sense  that  va«ld  tapflj  to 
the  Hebrew  Bozia,  as  it  was  the  oasteiiunoat  t<nrn  of  note  in  all 
the  Hannu),  and  'bordered'  upon  the  couatiy  of  the  Nabateans,  bat 
stiU  more  suitably  to  Bussorofa,  which  was  upon  the  '  side  and 
jnai^in'  of  Arabia  itself,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
whidi  in  all  ages  bas  been  considered  as  its  eastern  boundary  by 
land.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  nameB,  though  differently  spelt 
by  us,  wbo  know  and  preserve  the  distinction  between  them,  are 
written  and  pronounced  exactly  alike  by  the  respective  inhabatanU 
of  eadi,  who,  it  is  true,  are  all  Arabs.  The  wtH'd  Bazar  jljL  u  t' 
a  different  origin  in  its  root,  and  of  different  orthography,  and 
means  equally  a  place  where  goods  are  publicly  sold,  or  the  act  of 
bargnining  for  purchase  and  s^e  in  private,  and  does  not  seem  allied 
to  either  of  the  others. 

The  population  of  Bussorah  has  varied  at  different  periods  of  its 
history  from  500,000  to  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  former  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  maximum  of  its  most  flourishing  state  ; 
the  latter  the  minimum,  after  the  dreadfiil  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
177s — when  upwards  of  300,000  souls  are  said  to  have  fitDen 
Tictims  to  this  destructive  scourge.  It  is  tme  that  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Niebuhr's  passage  through  this  place,  which  was  in  1764,  he 
supposed  the  population  scarcely  to  have  exceeded  40,000 ;  and  by 
a  calculation  of  one  hundred  bouses  to  each  of  the  seventy  mdialles 
or  parishes  of  the  city,  and  seven  dwellers  to  each  house,  which  he 
thought  was  the  utmost  that  could  be  allowed,  the  number  made 
only  49,000.  But  in  an  interval  of  nine  years,  wfaich  passed  until 
the  plague  of  1773,  great  changes  might  have  been  efftx-ted  in  the 
state  or  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  surplus  population  of  a  alill 
greater  nmnber  have  been  drawn  to  the  city,  by  causes  which 
offered  brighter  prospects  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  Such  sudden 
changes  are  not  uncommon  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  more  particularly  in  those  whi^,  like  Bussorah,  are  frequently 
exposed  to  become  subject  to  different  masters,  and  be  contended 
for  as  a  frontier  post  between  two  warring  powers,  and  whose 
prosperity,  even  in  times  of  political  tranquillity,  depends  on  so 
precarious  a  foundation  as  foreign  trade. 

.  At  the  present  moment,  while  it  enjoys  suffident  secoritf  £rom 
all  dangers  without,  and  is  subject  to  ;its  old  masters  the  Turks, 
lAo  preserve  good  order  witbhi,  the  population  is  on  the  increase, 
and  may  amoimt  altogether  to  neariy  lOOfiOO  souls.  About  oae- 
half  of  these  we  Ar^,  one-fburth  Persians,  and  the  remaining 
fbnrth  a  mixWre  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Indians,  Jews,  and  Catholic 
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GhTiitfai»,  with  a  fen  Konds  fiam  the  aiouDtaiai  of  Soordutan, 
aad  s  unall  portion  of  the  Arab  Chrutians,  called  Sobbeea,  or  diaci- 
pfas  and  JUlowera  of  Idm  the  Bajptist. 

The  Arabs  are  mottly  penons  born  in  the  town,  or  in  ha 
immediate  neighbourhood,  with  occaritmal  aettlen  firam  Bagdad, 
Konrna,  and  the  Tillages  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  aal 
Euphrates,  as  well  as  some  Desctt  Arabs  fiom  the  country  af 
Nedjed,  and  trading  people  from  Coete,  or  Graine,  the  great  sea- 
port of  that  part  of  Arabia.  The  occiipatioBB  of  the  Arab  popula- 
tion are  chiefly  commerrial  among  the  higher  order,  and  labour ' 
and  cultivation  among  the  lower.  The  reUgioD  of  both  is  of  the 
Soonnee  sect  of  Mohammedanisni,  and  they  are  in  general 
tolerant  to  those  of  a  different  faith.  The  dress  of  the  merchants, 
who  are  originally  of  Bussorah,  as  well  as  thoae  who  come  iron 
Moosul  and  Bagdad,  difiers  but  little  from  that  of  the  same  class  of 
people  in  Syria,  except  that  it  is  here  gayer  and  more  costly  in  the 
same  rank  of  life.  Indian  muslins  and  Angora  shalloons  are  worn 
in  the  summer ;  but  fine  broad-clottis,  of  tlie  brightest  colours, 
Indian  stuffs,  and  Casbmeer  shawls,  form  the  winter  apparel ;  and 
these  are  displayed  in  such  variety,  as  to  make  the  wardrobe  of  a 
well-dresSed  man  exceedingly  expensive.  The  Andu  from  Nedjed, 
and  those  from  Coete  or  Graine,  wear  invariably  the  Bedouin 
haodk«chief,  called  Maharama  and  Kefieea ;  the  poorer  people 
tnnd  thun  round,  their  heads  with  bands  of  camel's  hair  ttiread 
made  into  a  sort  of  rope  ;  but  the  wealthier  class,  although  they 
are  clad  in  the  most  costly  roties,  still  retain  this  mark  of  their 
Desert  origin,  and  aomelimes  eve^  wear  a  rich  Indian  shawl  as  a 
torban  over  it,  while  the  long  ends  of  the  coarse  Bedouin  Keffeea 
hang  orer  their  shoulders,  forming  a  singular  mixture  of  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  Desert  and  tbe  town.  The  light  Bagdad  cloak,  in 
alternate  stripes  of  reddish  brown  and  white,  is  worn  by  all  in  the 
summer  ;  and  thicker  abbas,  of  a  similar  form  end  pattern,  by  the 
poor  in  the  winter ;  but  the  rich  at  this  season  wear  fine  thick 
duaks  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  broad  and  deep  three-forked  stripe 
of  gold,  woven  into  the  cloth,  tmd  descending  from  the  top  of  the 
zig^t  shoulder  down  the  back. 

T^e  Persian  part  of  the  population  of  Bussorah  are  all  of  the 
Sbeeab  sect  of  Moslems  ;  l»it  as  their  party  is  the  weakest,  tbey 
conceal  the  hatred  with  which  this  religions  distinction  inspires 
them  towards  the  Turks  and  Arabs  as  Sooanees ;  and  even  their 
peculiar  fasts  and  festivals  are,  for  tbe  same  reason,  observed  with 
some  d^ree  of  privacy.  Tbe  rich  among  them  are  mostly  mer- 
giants,  who  have  commercial  relations  with  their  countrymea 
settled  at  the  chief  ports  in  India,  and  with  oth^v  in  Shooster  and 
the  higher  parts  of  Persia,  but  seldom  fiirther  north  than  Bagdad, 
as  the  Aleppo  and  Damascus  trades  are  in  the  bands  of  Arat>s. 
Hie  lower  classes  of  the  Persian  population  are  occupied  mostly  as 
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Vriten,  aervantfl,  Bbopkeepers,  and  mechaiucs ;  in  bU  vfaicli  pro- 
fesnons  or  stations,  ttieir  superior  activity,  industry,  iuiau^in^ 
nuumera,  ingenuity,  and  address,  are  cosspicuons ;  and  while 
among  the  Arabs  a  man  is  either  a  merchant  in  easy  cimimslances, 
M  a  mere  labourer,  Persians  are  found  filling  most  of  the  int«r- 
mediate  stations,  and  rising  by  their  own  exertions  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  ranks.  The  dress  of  the  Persians  iaSen  but  little 
from  that  which  is  common  to  all  the  parts  of  Persia  which  I  have 
se^i,  excepting  only  that  the  black  sheep's-ekin  cap  is  exchanged 
fi>r  the  shawl  or  muslin  turban,  and  the  scarlet  embroidered  coat  for 
the  Arab  cloak.  These,  however,  are  sufficient  to  alter  the  ^h 
pearance  of  the  dress  so  much,  that  a  stranger  would  not  easily 
distinguish  a  Persian  from  an  Arab  inhabitaot  of  Bussorah.  Some, 
indeed,  both  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  adopt  the  Arab  costume 
entirely  ;  and  then  it  is  only  by  the  characteristic  features  of  their 
race,  and  by  their  peculiar  manner  of  pronouncing  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, that  they  can  be  known. 

The  Turks  are  very  few  in  number,  and  are  almost  all  in  offices 
of  trust  under  the  Government,  or  otherwise  personally  attadied 
to  the  Governor  himself.  This  man,  who  is  caUed  here  the  Mate- 
sellim,  or  literally  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Pasha  of  the  province,  is 
himself  a  native  of  Bussorah,  but  of  Turkish  descent ;  and  having- 
been  many  years  at  Constantinople,  and  served  several  campainu 

X'nst  the  Russians,  be  is  much  more  a  Turk  than  an  Arab.  The 
ers  attached  to  bim  are  principally  Turks  by  fitmily,  but  bora 
in  towns  remote  from  the  metropolis,  as  Moosul,  Bagdad,  and 
Bussorah.  All  these,  however,  preserve  the  Turkish  kaook  of 
Constantinople  as  a  diatinguisMng  mark  of  dress ;  their  other  gar- 
ments differing  in  nothing  from  those  of  the  well-dressed  merchants 
of  the  place.  Pew  as  are  these  Turks  in  number,  never  at  any 
time  perhaps  exceeding  five  hundred,  they  maintain  firm  possession 
of  the  city,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  number  of  Georgians,  Koords, 
Arabs,  and  Persians,  who  are  paid  by  the  Government  as  soldiers, 
but  who  furnish  their  own  arms  aiid  clothing,  and  are  the  most 
undisciplined  rabble  that  can  be  imagined.  The  horseare  estimated 
at  1,500,  but  that  number  is  seldom  complete,  and  the  foot  are 
composed  of  five  ctnnpanies  or  Beiraks,  of  nominally  one  hundred 
muskets  each.  There  are  about  fifty  chT  the  best  of  these  who  are 
selected  as  a  body-gtiard  for  the  Mutesellim,  and  who  accompany 
him  to  the  mosque  on  Pridays,  and  attend  him  on  state  occasions. 
These  are  foot  soldiers  and  musketeers,  and  they  are  distinguished 
by  a  uniform  dress  of  red  jackets,  seamed  with  black  cord,  the  full 
blue  Turkish  trowsers,  white  turbans,  and  English  muskets,  with  , 
black  cartouch-box  and  belts.  This  is  the  ouly  instance  of  uniform 
that  I  remember  among  the  soldiers  of  either  the  Arabs,  the  Turks, 
or  the  Persians,  and  has,  I  think,  been  occasioned  by  the  constant 
station  of  the  British  Resident's  guard  here,  and  tbe  frequent  arrival 
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of  But  India  Company's  cniissis  and  mercbtnt  veesde,  vhh  difld- 
plined  sepoys  on  board.  The  T«fenkchee  Basbee,  or  chief  of  ttatM 
jmiuketeers,  wears  the  large  Air  cap  <rf  the  Bagdad  soldiers ;  bnt 
all  Us  infiuiors,  with  the  exception  of  the  body-goard  already  men- 
tioned,  dress  in  their  own  way,  and  just  as  their  means  allow,  except 
tbat  each  Beirak  or  company  tjas  some  trifling  mark  by  which  it  is 
distingttished  firom  others. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  Turks  of  Bnssorah  are  iar  below 
those  of  Ahib  Minor  and  the  large  towns  of  Syria,  and  still  more 
inferior  to  those  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  both  in  strei^^ 
of  frame,  fairness  of  complexion,  and  general  beauty  of  person. 
The  degeneration  has  been  effected  probably  by  several  united 
causes ;  such  as  a  mixture  with  Arab  blood,  the  use  of  negro  slaves^ 
and  long  residence  in  a  hot  and  unhealthy  climate.  In  character 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  the  gravity,  resignation,  and  attachment 
to  old  customs,  which  distinguish  the  Turks  of  the  north ;  but 
they  da  not  appear  to  inherit  their  love  of  oetentatious  display,  their 
haughty  carriage  towards  those  of  a  diffeient  faith,  thdr  poUte  and 
courtly  manners  towards  their  friends,  nor  their  proud  and  unbend- 
ing coura^  against  their  enemies.  They  possess  a  power  equallj 
despotic  with  that  of  other  Turks  ruling  over  Arab  towns ;  but 
they  use  it,  certainly,  with  almost  unexampled  moderation :  the 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  their  government  is  popular  with  aU 
dassea,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  Arab  inliabitant  of  the  city  who 
would  not  prefer  the  rclgu  of  the  Oamanli  or  Turkish  authority  to 
that  of  any  Arab  Sheikh,  and  who  would  not  take  up  arms  to  de- 
iendit. 

The  Armenians  of  Bussorah  do  not  at  present  exceed  fifty  familiesj 
though  formeriy  they  were  much  more  numerous.  They  are  herer^ 
as  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  empire,  a  sober,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  race  of  people,  engaged  in  occupations  of  trust  as 
brokers,  and  doing  business  also  for  themselves  as  merchants. 
Their  dress  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  rich  natives  of  the 
place,  except  that  they  confine  themselves  to  dark-coloured  cloths 
for  their  garments,  and  wear  blue,  black,  and  brown  Cashmeer 
shawls  for  turbans,  never  assuming  the  gay  tints  reserved  for  the 
adorning  of  the  faithful ;  (hough  at  this  place  there  seems  more 
laxitf  in  the  execution  of  the  law  enforcing  distinctions  of  dress  and 
colours  to  be  worn  by  people  of  different  faiths,  than  in  most  other 
Turkish  towns  that  I  have  seen.  The  Armenians  communicate 
with  each  other  in  their  own  language  ;  but  in  general  Uiey  speak 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  equally  well ;  and  some  few  add  to 
a  these,  English,  Portuguese,  and  Hindostanee,  which  gives  them 
great  advantages  in  their  mercantile  transactions.  They  have  a 
small  church,  and  two  or  three  priests  attached  to  it,  and  theii 
community  is  respectable  and  happy.  An  instance  was  related  to 
me  of  tiieir  strict  attention  to  the  reputation  of  their  body,  which 
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deserves  to  be  recorded : — A  jaxag  widow,  who  hud  been  left 
without  a  proCeetor,  and  was  sufficiently  faandsome  to  have  snares 
laid  for  her  virtue,  yielded  to  temptation,  and  lived  for  a  short  time 
aa  the  mistress  of  a  rich  person,  but  without  further  prostitution. 
The  cireuinstance  becoming  known,  it  was  decided  by  the  Arme- 
nians that  their  nation  was  scandolis^  by  such  an  occurrence  ;  and 
their  inflnence  was  aufficient  to  get  this  fair  sinner  banished  tmta 
the  town,  and  sent  to  Bagdad,  where  they  furnished  her  inth  a 
maintenance  irom  their  body,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  necea- 
sity  whkh  she  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  her  past  transgressions. 

The  Jews  of  Bussorah  are  also  less  numerous  than  they  formerij 
were,  though  at  present  they  are  thought  to  amount  to  more  than 
one  hnndr^  families.  The  heads  of  these  are  all  merchants  and 
traders ;  and  as  tbey  add  to  the  sobriety,  industry,  and  perseverance 
of  the  Armenians,  a  meanness,  a  cunning,  and  a  disregard  of  prin- 
ciple, which  are  peculiar  to  them,  they  insinnate  themselves  into  all 
affairs  of  business  that  are  transacted  even  between  stmngers,  and 
«TC  not  mly  in  general  the  greatest  gainers  in  every  aShir,  hut  often 
derive  a  profit  as  brokers  and  ogenU,  when  the  principals  for  whom 
tbey  treat  may  lose.  They  form  here  as  separate  a  body  as  in  all 
other  fMits  of  the  g1ol>e,  living  oDly  among  themselves,  aod  pre^ 
serving,  by  intermarriages  among  their  own  immediate  offspring, 
that  peculiarity  of  features  as  well  as  of  character,  which  lUs- 
tingtoBhes  them  from  the  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Their 
dress  diffn^  very  little  from  that  of  the  wealthy  na^ves  of  the  plate, 
except  in  their  confining  themselves,  Hke  the  Armenians,  to  daric- 
cotoured  garments.  Their  turban  fa,  however,  peculiar ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  overhanging  tarboosh  and  fiill  shawl  of  the  Armenians, 
it  is  formed  of  n  flower-striped  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  Iwund  tightly 
round  a  red  cap  in  flat  folds,  with  sometimes  a  border  of  ftinge  at 
the  edge.  The  rich,  of  whom  there  are  many,  are  always  weU 
dressed ;  the  poor  go  frran  mediocrity  down  to  filth  and  rags  ;  and 
all  classes  wear  their  beards  and  the  himging  side>locks  wUch  dis- 
tinguiA  their  sect  from  all  others.  Their  common  language  is 
Arabic)  though  among  themselves,  and  in  correspondence  witk 
other  Jews,  they  write  this  in  the  Hebrew  character ;  but  of  Turkic, 
Peruan,  or  any  other  tongue,  there  are  few  who  know  enough  to 
transact  the  most  common  business,  which  forms  a  great  feature  of 
difference  l>etween  them  and  the  Armenians. 

The  Catholic  Christians  are  mnch  fewer  in  number  than  either  of 
the  last  mentioned,  and  do  not  at  present  exceed  twenty  femilies. 
Some  of  these  are  natives  of  Bussorah,  and  others  are  reeent  settlers 
from  Bagdad  and  Aleppo.  They  are  all  merchants  and  traders, 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  mass  only  by  their  wearing  dark 
turbans  ;  since,  in  manners  and  language,  they  resemble  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  These  have  a  church  attached  to  the  hos- 
fital'of  the  Carmelite  Friars,  which  has  long  existed  here.    Tbeie 
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vere  fennerly  several  fttars  of  tiiKt  order  attached  to  tbe  Convent 
as  missionaries  ;  sod,  until  within  these  few  years,  always  two  of 
tbem.  At  present,  however,  there  is  but  one,  who  ia  an  old  Neapo'- 
litan  of  about  sixty,  and  has  been  here  tJto^her  nearly  thirty 
years,  having  visited  Europe  once  only  in  that  interval.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  uainformed  memhers  of  his  order  that  I  remember  to 
have  met  with,  and,  after  so  long  a  residence  in  the  country,  can 
scarcely  speak  the  language  of  it  intelligibly.  His  solitude  was  so 
insupportable  whetl  he  lost  his  last  companion,  that  he  became  a 
moat  abandoned  drunVard  in  endeavouring  to  cheer  it  by  the  bottle. 
So  scandalous  'was  hb  behaviour  during  the  period  of  constant  ine- 
briation, that  his  flock  bound  him  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  made 
at  the  altar,  never  to  taste  the  alluring  poison  again.  To  this  he 
ligidly  conforms ;  but  it  costs  him,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, the  sacrifice  of  the  only  consolation  which  he  enjoyed  on  this 
side  the  grave ! 

The  Subbees  are  a  sect  of  Christians,  who  call  themselves  disci- 
ples and  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  their'  community  con- 
sists of  aliout  thirty  families.  Tbey  dress  so  exactly  like  the  Arabs 
of  the  place,  that  there  is  no  means  of  discovering  them  by  tkelr 
exterior,  and  their  language  and  general  manners  are  also  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Tbe 
chief  seat  of  these  Subbees  is  Kouroa,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  ;  and  at  that  place  their  bishop,  and  upwards  of  a 
hundred  families,  reside.  There  are  also  some  few  at  Shookashooab, 
a  large  Arab  town  higher  up,  and  they  are  scattered  over  the  plain 
country  of  Khusistun,  at  Shooster,  DezhponI,  and  other  places 
there  ;  but  their  limits  are  very  dbttow,  and  their  whole  body  col- 
lectively is  thought  to  be  less  than  a  thousand  families.  Th^ 
possess  a  Gospel  of  their  own,  which  ia  written  in  a  dialect  of  tin 
Chaldnic,  but  with  characters  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  which  Mr. 
Kiebubr  has  given  on  alphabet,  though  he  seems  to  have  coUected 
no  other  information  regarding  them.  This  gospel  enters  at  la^ 
into  the  genealogy,  birth,  and  education,  of  John  the  Baptist,  with 
his  separate  hLstory  until  the  time  of  bis  baptizing  Jesus,  when  the 
histories  and  acts  of  bath  are  treated  of  in  continuation ;  but  in 
what  particulars  tbeir  version  accords  with,  or  differs  from,  any  of 
those  received  among  us,  I  could  not  learn ;  as,  in  the  first  place, 
the  book  itself  is  not  easily  to  be  procured  from  their  priests,  and  in 
the  next,  it  would  require  either  a  knowledge  of  their  language,  or 
a  translation  of  it  by  tbem  into  Arabic,  to  understand  it,  neither  of 
which  was  it  in  my  power  to  obtain.  This  gospel  ia  attributed  by 
tbem  to  John  the  Baptist  himself,  and  it  is  their  sole  authority  in' 
all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine.  Tbey  have  besides,  however,  a  « 
book  of  prayers  and  precepts,  with  directions  for  ceremonials, 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  learned  men  of  tlieir  sect,  wlio*im-  T 
mediately  sncceeded  their  great  leader.    Tbey  admit  the  divini^  of 
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Jesus,  as  Christ,  the  ion  of  God,  and  conceive  that  John  tbe 
Saptlst  is  to  be  honoured  as  his  fore-runner,  and  as  the  persoo 
selected  by  God  to  perform  the  moat  holy  sacrament  of  baptism  on 
Jus  child  i  but  what  ore  their  notions  regarding  the  Tnnity  I  could 
not  learn.  They  are  distiDgiiisbed  from  all  other  Christians  by  their 
irequent  repetition  of  this  sacrament  on  the  same  person,  who,  in 
other  churches,  would  receive  it  but  once.  It  is  said,  even,  that 
every  individual  of  their  body  is  baptized  annually  on  some  parti- 
cular occasion  ;  but  whether  this  is  a  fixed  day  for  all,  or  peculiar 
festivals  chosen  by  the  individuala  themselves,  does  not  appear. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  on  all  important  changes,  or  under- 
.taluugs,  or  events  of  their  life,  baptism  is  re-odminiatered.  The 
.child  at  its  birth  is  baptized;  when  named  it  is  baptized  again  j 
on  completing  the  age  of  puberty  it  is  also  baptized  ;  and  whether 
.contracdng  marriage,  becoming  the  parent  of  children,  undertaking 
ft  journey,  recovering  ftom  sickness,  or  any  other  important  event, 
as  well  as  after  death,  and  before  interment,  baptism  is  re-ad- 
ministered with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  first  occasion.  The  pmyera 
used  at  their  marriages  and  funerals  are  said  to  be  long :  the  first  is 
B  ceremony  performed  amon^  themselves  in  some  degree  of 
privacy ;  but  the  latter  is  conducted  openly,  without  their  being 
interrupted  init  by  any  one.  Tliey  have  no  standing  church,  since 
their  places  of  worship  must  be  newly  erected  for  every  new 
occasion.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  with  them,  when  these  occasions 
occur,  to  make  an  enclosure  of  reeds,  when,  after  a  most  tedious 
'process  of  purification,  the  ground  becomes  consecrated,  and  they 
-perfono  their  worship  therein,  secluded  irom  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
after  which  the  building  is  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  Their  at- 
tention to  the  purity  of  their  food  is  carried  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  equals  that  of  the  highest  caste  of  Bromins  in  India. 
No  water  that  is  not  drawn  from  the  river  by  themselves  in  their 
own  vessels,  and  even  after  that  suff^ed  to  subside,  and  be  other- 
wise purified  by  their  own  hands,  can  be  drunk  by  them.  If  honey, 
or  iinnlar  articles,  are  purchased  by  them  in  the  bazaar,  it  must 
have  purified  watft  ponred  on  it,  and  remain  a  certain  time  covered 
to  be  cleansed  before  it  can  be  eaten  ;  and  even  fruit,  though  ftesh 
from  the  tree,  must  be  similarly  washed,  to  be  purged  of  its  defile- 
ment. It  is,  however,  singular  enough,  that  white  they  carry  this 
attention  to  religious  purity  of  food  to  a  degree  unknown  to  all 
-  *  -other  sects  of  Christians,  abstinence  and  ftsts  should  be  held  iiu 
'-abomination  by  th«n ;   and  that  contrary  to  the  general  Christian 

^     ^^  notion  of  thia  being  always  acceptable  to   God,  and  tending  to 

'        ajxnrge  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  of  imptu'e  passions  and  deurea, 
"the  Subbees  regard  it  as  a  hdnous  sin,  and  as  a  profenation  of  the 

,  • .  gifts  which  the  Creator  has  so  bountifully  provided  for  his  creatures. 
«  V  Iiv'their  moral  character,  they  are  neither  esteemed  more  upright 
'      ijof  more  corrupt  than  their  neu;hbours.     One  of  their  most  &- 

^k    ^inguislied  virtues  is  mutual  confidenee  in  each  otber ;  and  a  bteach 
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of  trust  in  8117  way  is  said  to  be  r^rded  hj  them  as  a  man 
damning  offence  than  murder,  fornication,  and  adultery,  combined. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  this  peculiar  tenet,  added  to  their  notions  of  defile- 
ment from  strangers,  and  the  constant  intermarriage  of  their  soot 
and  daughters  with  each  other,  which  keeps  them  leather,  like  the 
Jews,  and  all  other  unsocial  castes  of  religion,  who  seek  not  to 
augment  their  numbers  by  coDverts,  yet,  by  the  selfishness  of  their 
iDStitutions,  preserve  them  from  beiug  lessened  by  mingling  with 
others.  The  heads  of  the  few  families  of  Subbees  here  are  mostly 
mecbamcs  and  handicrafts,  more  particularly  as  smiths  and  workers 
in  metals  ;  and  even  in  tiie  towns  enumerated,  where  their  com- 
munity is  more  extensive,  they  generally  confine  themselves  to  the 
exercise  of  these  and  similar  trades,  without  attaching  themselves 
to  agriculture  or  the  profession  of  arms  ;  in  which  particular  they 
resemble  the  Jews  of  Europe,  where  the  profession  of  the  stock- 
broker, or  loan-raiser,  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  or  jeweller,  and  tbe 
occupation  of  a  pedlar,  are  those  mostly  followed,  rather  thaa 
the  Jews  of  Asia,  who  confine  themselves  to  dealing  in  general 
merchandise,  and  are  seldom  seen  as  mechanics  or  handicrafts  in 
any  way. 

The  Indians  resident  in  Bnssorah  are  chiefly  Banians,  and  are  all 
employed  as  merchants  on  their  own  account,  and  as  brokers  and 
■gents  for  others.  They  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  Armenians,  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  the  British  Resident ;  tbe  heads  of 
both,  indeed,  are  actually  attached  to  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  their  factory.  Some  of  them  have  direct  communica- 
tion with  merchants  of  their  own  caste  at  Bombay  ;  but  more  of 
them  trade  through  the  medium  of  the  Banians  s^ed  at  Muscat, 
aiid  few  or  none  ^ve  any  immediate  transactions  of  trade  directly 
with  Bengal.     To  conform  in  some  degree  to  the  manners  of  the  J^ 

place,  the  turben  peculiar  to  the  Banians  of  India  is  laid  aside,  and 
^_  -geDeralty  «  red  one,  half  in  the  Arab  and  half  in  tits  India  form,  is 
aubetitoted  in  its  place.    The  rest  of  the  dress  is  a  mixture  cS  the 
Persian  and  the  Arab,  without  being  exactly  either;   though  no   v-  ^ 
part  of  Indian  costume  seems  to  be  retained,  and  by  most  of  them 
even  tbe  sectarial  mark  on  the  forehead  is  omitted  to  be  worn. 
There  is,  besides  all  these  approximations    to  foreign  usages,  a         ' 
xaffideot  laxity  to  show  that  the  scruples  even  of  Hindoos  are  not  . 
unconquerable ;    and  that,  as  among  all  other  sects  and  p^ple,         * 
Ihese  faike  a  colouring  from  the  usages  around  them  :  bo  tiaf  they       ^.„^    _, 
ilnbend  from  their  primitive  rigour  before  the  alow  but  certain  in-    ^Z^f  * 
fluence  of  lon£- con  tinned  example  and  intercourse  with  those  «^    *  •    '  ' 
.    another  faith.     The  sepoys  q(  the  factory  guard  are  also  mostly^  *  ^ 

.  Hindoos  }  besides  which,  there  are  some  mechanics  attached  to  the        ■     , 
establishment ;    and  these,  as  they  live  more  among  tbemseliu^    y  s 
preserve  their  Indian  habits  more  unchanged.      Some  few   hafe'       *      ^ 
their  women  with  them ;   but  by  far  the  greater  numlfcr,  botht>f  '  ^^ ' 
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the  Batiiaaa  aai  the  soldiers,  live  without  vivei.  Their  collective 
niunber  may  amount  to  about  two  hundred ;  and,  as  th^y  enjoy  as 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  as  could  be  had  without  actually  pos- 
sessing a  place  of  public  worship,  and  are  not  in  any  way  in<jested, 
ather  by  the  gorermnent  or  by  individuals,  they  live  in  ease  and 
content. 

The  few  Koords  who  are  found  in  Bussoralt  are  not  suEBciently 
numerous  to  form  a  distinct  body  {  but  they  are  mostly  engaged  in 
inferior  offices  of  trust  under  the  Turks,  and  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  for  which  the  habits  and  character  of  these  mountwneers  are 
admirably  adapted. 

Of  (he  European  factories  here,  the  only  ones  remaining  ue  the 
French  and  the  English.  The  former  of  these  has  merelr  n 
nominal  existence,  since  the  Baron  Vigorous,  who  holds  the  ap- 
pointment, resides  at  fiagdad ;  and,  except  the  boisting  of  the 
white  flag,  which  is  done  by  the  Catholic  Carmelite  friar  on  Sun- 
days, there  is  no  other  duty  which  a  resident  would  have  to  execute. 
Some  hopes  of  a  renewal  of  the  French  trade  were  excited  here 
about  a  month  since,  by  the  arrival  of  two  vessels  from  the  Mauri- 
tius to  Muscat,  under  that  flog ;  but  the  end  of  their  voyage  was  a 
disastrous  one.  They  were  represented  to  be  a  ship  and  a  schoona  ; 
the  former  armed  for  self-defence,  the  latter  saihog  under  her  con- 
voy, but  having  mostly  treasure  on  board,  intended  for  the  purchase 
of  cargoes  for  both.  On  passing  Ras-el-Had,  and  conceiving  all 
danger  to  be  over,  the  ship  sent  on  the  schooner,  which  was  the 
fastest  sailer,  towards  Muscat,  when,  it  felling  calm,  they  becaiaa 
separated  widely  apart.  At  this  moment,  some' Joassannee  pirate- 
boats  pulled  down  on  the  schooner,  and,  finding  no  reeistanoe, 
plundered  her  of  every  dollar,  and  stripped  even  the  vessel  and  her 
crew  of  every  thing  that  was  portable.  The  commander,  comphtin- 
ing  of  this  treatment  towards  the  subjects  of  a  nation  who  were 
not  at  war  with  them,  was  told,  that  he  might  coognUulate  himself 
on  being  known  to  them  as  a  Frenchman,  since,  if  they  had  been 
even  suspected  to  have  been  English,  their  throats  would  have  been 
cut  without  distinction.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  supercargo  on 
board,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  and  who  understood  Arabic  sufficiently  well  to  communi- 
cate with  the  pirates,  wbich  was  the  means  of  their  lives  being 
spared.  The  Joassamees  were  not  content,  however,  with  plunder- 
ing the  vessel,  but  endeavoured  to  scutUe  her;  and  men  were 
employed  both  on  the  outside  under  water,  and  on  the  inside  below, 
to  effect  this,  which  they  were  unable  to  do  from  the  firm  way  in 
which  the  vessel  was  built,  and  their  want  of  proper  implements. 
The  French  shij),  in  the  mean  time,  remained  becalmed  at  adistance, 
unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  her  consort,  and  both  the  vessels 
Afterwards  reached  Muscat  in  safety ;  yet  the  object  of  the  voyage 
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iras  entirely  frostratrd,  ttnd  the  hopes  of  a  revival  of  the  French 
trade  at  Buasorah  consequently  declined. 

The  English  bctory  dates  its  origin  from  the. first  visit  of  Sritish 
vessels  to  Bussorah,  which  was  in  the  year  1640  ;  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  exist  almost  without  interruption  ever  since.  The  build- 
ing itself,  or  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  factory,  has  been  fre- 
quently changed ;  since  it  was,  at  one  time,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  town  ;  at  another,  remote  frotn  the  city  altogether,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  at  a  place  called  Margill ;  and  it  is  now  seated  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  central  creek,  leading  from  the  river  up  through 
the  town,  and  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  dwelling  of  the 
Oovemor.  and  from  the  public  custom-house.  The  present  factory, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  building  in  all  tlie  town,  was  constructed 
chiefly  by  a  former  Resident,  Mr.  Msnesty,  on  the  foundation  of  an 
old  building,  bought  chteHy  for  the  situation  it  held,  and  improved 
and  added  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  convenient  abode  for 
the  flesident  and  all  his  dependants,  and  accessible  to  the  boats  of 
^1  British  vessels  arriving  in  the  river.  The  establishment  main- 
taincd  hefe  by  the  East  India  Company  is  most  respectable,  and  the 
expense  of  supporting  it  etjual  to  about  5000^  sterling  per  year  | 
to  compensate  which,  the  only  advantages  derived,  are  the  safe  and 
speedy  transmission  of  dispatches  in  time  of  war,  and  protectioa 
(md  accommodation  to  private  traders  coming  here  from  India ; 
since  the  Company  are  thought  to  lose  rather  than  gain  by  tbe 
articles  which  they  send  here  for  sale.  These  are  hut  few  in  num- 
ber, and  in  no  large  quantities,  being  mostly  confined  to  metals  and 
woollen  cloths,  which  .ihey  are  obliged  to  export  from  England,  and 
which  they  send  whe^rever  they  can  get  a  market  for  them,  even  at 
a  certain  loos. 

There  was  formerly  a  Resident  at  Bussorah  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  with  an  army-surgeon  attached  to 
him  (  but  the  present  Agent  of  the  Company,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  suff^on  to  Mr.  Manesty,  being  himself  a  medical  man, 
is  constituted  what  is  called  a  Resident  in  charge,  and  receives  tli« 
emoluments  of  both.  There  are,  besides,  a  proper  number  ot 
brokers,  interpreter?,  chaouabes,  and  inferior  servants,  and  a  je- 
mindar,  or  Native  officers'  guiird  of  sepoys,  from  the  Marine  Batta- 
lion of  Bombay,  lodged  in  b:irracks  attached  to  tbe  house.  Tbe 
influence  enjoyed  by  the  Re!aiienl  is  considerable,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  respectability  of  his  establishment ;  the  frequent 
arrival  of  the  C^impany's  nrmed-vessels  ;  the  extensive  trade  with 
India  in  British  '  :ppingi  and  the  presence  of  a  superior  at  the 
Court  of  the  Pashii  of  Bagdad,  to  whom  immediate  application  can 
be  made  for  redress  of  grievances  ;  and  all  these  advantages  are 
still  further  strenghtened  by  the  persona!  character  of  the  present 
Resident,  Dr.  Cokjuhoun,  who  has  suflicienl  urbanity  to  extend  his 
protection  to  both  Jews  and  Oh ristmns,  without  fear  or  favour; 
£  2 
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Knd  yet  infficient  firtaiQeu  to  resist  all  encroachmenta  on  his  priyj- 
l^es,  and  to  enforce  the  rigid  observance  of  all  existing  coDditiona 
between  the  Goverument  and  the  nation,  t^  the  Company,  whwa 
he  represents. 

The  situation  of  Bussoiah  is  so  highly  favourable  for  trade,  that, 
under  every  obstacle  which  a  bad  government,  and  unsafe  passages 
to  and  from  it  by  sea  and  land  occasions,  it  contioaes  to  rajoy  a 
■coauuerce  sufBcieut  to  enrich  many  by  its  profits,  and  to  fiumish 
tbe  means  of  snliflistence  to  a  large  population.  The  history  c£  thia 
trade  is  not  easy  to  be  gathered  from  even  the  oldest  residents  hers, 
since  few  people  care  about  preserving  memorials  of  the  past ;  and 
the  governors,  as  well  as  their  dependants  in  office,  change  so  fre- 
quently, that  no  records  of  a  very  old  date  remain  for  tbe  examina- 
tion of  thur  successors.  A  period  is  spoken  of,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  trade  of  Bussorah  was  must  flourishing,  uid  ths 
amount  of  the  imports  in  India  produce,  and  of  the  exports  in  trea- 
sure. Is  stated  at  a  sum  so  enormous,  as  to  prove  its  or^in  to  have 
been  in  the  warm  imagination  of  some  one  fresh  from  tbe  tales  of 
Haroun  el  Raschid.  From  more  authentic  documents  it  Apfeua, 
that  in  the  year  1605,  the  trade  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Surat,  with  Bussorah,  left  a  balance  of  about  half  a  million  steriing 
in  favour  of  Britbh  India  annually.  This  trade  is  rattier  increaaed 
than  diminished,  and  the  value  of  tbe  articles  entering  into  it  makea 
it  amount  to  more  than  the  number  of  vessels  employed  would 
aeem  to  warrant.  During  the  last  year,  there  have  bera,  altogetlm, 
fifteen  ships  from  Bengal  and  Bombay,  averaging  from  three  to 
finir  bundled  tons  each.  These  brought  Bengal  muslins  and  piece- 
goods,  pepper,  spices,  drugs,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  silk,  and  cotton- 
yarn,  Surat  manu^tures,  shawls,  china-ware,  cbiua-paper,  dye- 
woods,  coffee,  lac,  beads,  sugar-candy,  and  other  articles,  as  tha 
produce  of  India ;  with  lead,  ironj  cutlery,  quicksilver,  tin,  steel, 
cochineal,  and  other  articles,  as  tbe  European  exports  to  that 
country.  The  returns  were  made  chiefly  in  Arobiaa  horses  }  trea* 
sure  in  various  coins  from  Europe j  pearls  from  Bahrein;  dates 
from  Arabia ;  copper  from  Tocat ;  gall-nuts  from  Kocffdistaa ; 
lametto,  or  gold-fringe,  and  coral  from  the  Mediterranean,  by  the 
caravans  from  Akppo ;  gtuns  from  Arabia  j  rose-water  from  Bus- 
sorah j  Bssafcetida,  almonds,  dried  fruit,  and  sometimes  horses  from 
Buihire,  as  the  port  of  Persia  j  and  occasionally,  some  few  articlea, 
in  addition,  from  Muscat.  Gold  and  silver  coin  forms,  however, 
by  far  the  greatest  amount  in  actual  value,  and  pays  tbe  most  profi- 
table freight  to  ships  ;  the  rate  being  four  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to 
Bengal,  three  per  cent,  to  Bombay,  two  per  cent,  to  Muscat,  and 
one  per  cent,  to  Budhire ;  and  instances  hove  occurred  of  the  whole 
amount  of  treasure  sent  in  one  ship  yielding  n  freiglit  of  60001. 
etsrling,  and  consequently  amounting  to  150,0001.  in  capital. 
Horses  form  tbe  most  important  return  next  to  the  precioua 
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jnetals.  Hiese  are  brought  into  Bussorah  from  all  tlie  Borroaad- 
ing  csantry  ;  but  those  of  Nedjed  are  generally  prefbrred.  There 
ia  a  standing;  order  of  the  Porte  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
hones  from  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  oonfining  what  a  nation  is  likely  to  want  within  itself. 
The  coDseqoence  of  such  a  regulatiou,  while  it  was  adhered  to, 
was,  that  no  one  bred  horses  but  for  his  own  use,  or  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  of  the  market,  if  for  the  use  nf  otben. 
For  this  reason,  about  twenty  years  ag^o,  fifty  Arab  horses  could 
'  not  have  been  collecled  in  a  year,  for  any  purpose,  except  a  miU- 
tary  one.  The  exportation  of  them  to  India,  offering,  however,  a 
considerable  profit,  the  Goyemor  of  Bussorah  was  prevailed  on  by 
Iffihes  to  wink  at  their  being  sent  off  in  English  vessels.  The 
jurecedent  being  once  established,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  same  privilege  every  year  ;  for  the  Turks  have  such  a 
n^iard  for  old  customs,  that  they  will  do  more  in  favour  of  a 
fi>rmer  precedent,  than  by  virtue  of  an  order  even  from  the  Porte. 
He  one  ia  held  sacred  in  proportion  to  its  inunemOTial  usage ; 
the  other  is  frequently  evaded,  particularly  when  it  eojoina  any 
thing  in  the  light  of  a  novelty  or  an  innovation.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  exportation  of  horses  has  increased  to  such  a 
decree,  that  during  this  last  year  about  ISOO  liave  been  sent  to 
BcHDbay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  About  one-half  of  these  go  to  the 
fonaet  place,  one-third  to  Bengal,  and  the  remainder  to  Madras. 

The  average  prime  cost  of  those  sent  to  Bombay  is  about  three 
hundred  rupees,  the  freight  one  hundred,  and  the  expense  of  groom 
and  maintenance,  from  the  day  of  purchase  to  that  of  sale,  one 
hundred  more.  Added  to  this,  is  a  duty  of  fifly  Ain  piastres  per 
head,  paid  to  the  custom-house  here,  besides  occasional  bribes  for 
permission  to  ship,  and  other  incidental  expenses ;  making  the 
average  cost  of  each  horse  landed  in  Bombay  about  six  hundred 
rupees,  independent  of  insurance  and  risk  of  loss  by  death,  which 
that  does  not  cover.  The  average  sale-price  of  horses  at  Bombay 
is  about  eight  hundred  rupees  each  ;  from  which  about  one  hundred 
wiD  be  probably  deducted,  fiir  expense  of  landing,  maintenance 
until  sold,  brokerage  on  sale,  &c.j  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  one 
hundred  rupees  only  per  head. 

The  horses  sent  to  Bengal  are  slwaj's  of  a  finer  kind  and  hi^er 
price.  Ifae  greatest  number  of  these  are  sent  from  here  by  the 
British  Hesident  on  his  own  private  account,  and  the  average  cost 
of  these  is  at  least  1000  rupees  each.  The  ireight  to  Calcutta  is 
two  hundred  rupees  per  head,  and  the  duty  to  the  custom-house 
from  Mohammedans  fifty  roomies,  the  same  as  for  Bombay  ;  but 
from  British  subjects  only  twenty  roomies.  The  expense  of  grooms 
and  munlenaoce,  from  the  day  of  purchase  to  that  of  sale,  may  be 
redtoned  at  twoliundred  rupees,  and  one  hundred  allowed  for  in- 
surance, risk  o^  loss  by  death,  agency,  &c. ;  so  that  the  average 
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coat  of  each  horse  landed  in  Bengal  is  at  leaat  1500  rupees.  The 
sates  are  effected  at  a  medium  of  ^000  rupees,  or  2001.  eterling. 
which  is  more  than  is  made  on  sending'  them  to  Bombay. 

The  horses  sent  to  Madras  are  few,  and  these  only  vhen  a  ship 
can  conveniently  touch  there  on  her  way  to  Calcutta,  These  are 
equally  expensive,  and  of  the  same  class  of  fine  animals  which  are 
sent  to  Bengal,  the  freight  and  other  charges  on  them  being  exactly 
the  same  ;  but,  from  thejr  arriving  there  hut  seldom,  they  produce 
in  general  a  greater  profit  on  the  sale. 

The  usual  way  of  conveying  these  horses  from  Bussorah  to 
India  is  in  stalls,  constructed  by  rough  stanchions  between  the 
decks  of  a  ship,  while  the  hold  is  appropriated  to  general  cargo. 
The  stalls  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  deck  on  each  side, 
making  two  ranges,  and  admit  of  a  third  between  them  g;oin^ 
right  fore  and  aft,  amidships,  interrupted  only  by  the  hatchways, 
masts,  &c.  A  length  of  six  feet  is  allowed  from  the  ship's  side, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  deck  ;  and  along  this  the  stanchions  are 
fixed,  at  a  breadth  of  two  feet  from  each  other,  that  being  the 
greatest  room  aljoted  to  each  horse,  though  in  some  ships  they 
reduce  this  to  seventeen  inches.  I'he  front  stanchions  have  then 
a  cross  one  nailed  athwart  them,  about  three  feet  six  inches  from 
the  deck,  so  as  to  form  a  breast  stanchion  to  the  horse,  and  pre- 
vent his  coming  out.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  side  ranges  of 
stalls  are  fitted  up.  The  central  range  resembles  them,  except 
that,  from  being  open  before  and  behind,  there  is  a  row  of  stanchions 
in  front,  with  one  cross,  one  for  the  breast,  and  another  row  in  the 
rear  of  the  horse,  with  a  cross-piece  for  his  hind'tjuarters,  to  pre- 
vent bis  moving  either  forward  or  backward. 

When  the  horses  are  placed  in  their  stalls,  they  have  their  heads 
towards  the  centre  of  the  deck,  for  the  sake  of  breathing  more  freely 
the  ait  from  the  hatchways,  and  for  the  convenience  of  being  fed 
and  watered.  Their  heads  are  secured  by  a  double  halter :  one 
end  of  which  is  tightened  short,  and  fe^tened  to  the  upright  stan- 
chion on  each  side  of  them ;  and  the  two  hind-feet  are  &stened  by 
double  ft)ot-ropes  to  a  strong  eye-cleet,  securely  fastened  to  the  deck. 
When  thus  stowed,  there  is  very  little  space  between  their  sides  ;  and 
they  occasion  much  trouble  by  their  gnawing  through  the  stanchions, 
breaking  their  ropes,  and,  when  it  is  passible,  biting  each  other. 
There  is  nsually  one  groom  sent  with  every  five  horses,  and  be  has 
oi^n  an  inferior  assistant.  These  are  all  maintained  at  the  ship's 
expense  while  going  to  India,  and  furnished  with  a  free  passage 
back  if  the  ship  returns.  The  provisions  for  the  horses  are  put 
OD  board  by  the  respective  shippers  of  them  ;  and  thou^  the  bar- 
ley and  straw  necessary  for  a  ship's  full  number  take  up  at  least 
fifty  tons  of  room,  yet  it  goes  free,  or  is  included  in  the  freight 
paid  for  the  horses.  Each  groom,  having  his  own  portion  of  pro- 
visions, feeds  his  horses  at  his  pleasure ;    but  it  is  usual   generally 
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to  give  tbem  chopped  straw  twice,  aiid  bartey  once  in  the  ds7, 
wbich  is  towards  evening. 

The  quantity  of  water  requisite  to  be  furnished  hy  the  ahip,  is 
four  gallons  per  day  for  each  horse  ;  so  tiiat  a  large  stock  toust 
be  laid  in.  I>uring  the  long  voyages  and  hot  summers,  in  the  Gulf  , 
of  Persia,  many  horses  die  from  confined  air  and  want  of  water; 
and  on  these  no  freight  b  paid,  unce  the  payment  of  freight  for 
horses  ia  always  made  in  India,  and  is  then  given  only  for  the 
number  landed.  A  well-authenticated  instance  was  related  to  me, 
howevo*,  of  some  horses  in  the  ship  Euphratei,  which  drank  sea< 
water,  sweetened  with  dates,  for  three  successive  days,  after  all 
the  fresh  water  was  exhausted,  and  it  produced  no  other  effect  on 
them  than  a  gentle  purging;  but  it  sufficed  their  thirst  till  they 
reached  a  place  where  they  could  renew  their  supply. 

In  blowing  weather  it  is  usual  to  place  mats  under  the  horses' 
feet,  to  prevent  their  slipping  and  falling  on  the  deck  ;  but  they 
are  never  slung  by  the  middle,  as  is  done  in  English  horse  trans- 
ports, for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  rest.  With  Arab  horses,  it 
is  so  usual  a  thing  fnr  them  to  sleep  standing,  and  to  do  so  for 
years  in  succession,  without  ever  lying  down,  except  when  sick, 
that  their  standing  posture  for  a  whole  voyage  is  not  objected  to,  as 
an  inconvenience,  nor  do  they  seem  to  suier  from  want  of  exercise. 
Ships  intended  for  conveying  hones  should  have  a  good  height  be- 
tween decks,  never  under  six  feet ;  and  if  reaching  to  seven,  it  is 
still  better.  A  r^ular  tier  of  ports,  going  fore  and  aft,  is  also  a 
great  advantage ;  since,  from  the  close  stowage  and  great  confine- 
ment of  animal  beat,  a  free  passage  foe  ur  is  cdways  desirable.  If 
porta  are  not  in  the  ship,  large  scuttles  should  be  cut  in  lieu  of  them, 
and  windsaila  for  the  hatchways  should  be  used  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  air  below. 

Of  the  horses  exported  to  India  horn  hence,  the  general  age  is 
about  four  years ;  those  above  seren  are  seldom  sent,  and  colts 
'  under  two,  rarely  or  never,  except  by  express  desire  of  any  one 
ordering  them.  Mares  are  fay  no  means  so  easy  to  be  procured  as 
horses ;  since  the  Desert  Andis  almost  every  where  prefer  them  for 
their  own  riding,  from  their  giving  less  trouble  on  a  journey ;  they 
keep  tbem  also  for  breeding ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, that  no  consideration  vriU  induce  an  Arab  to  part  with  his 
mare,  or  that  he  would  as  soon  think  of  selling  bis  wife  and  family. 
The  fact  is,  that  mares  are  more  useful  to  them  than  horses,  and, 
being  less  beautiful  and  less  in  fasliion  to  ride  on  in  India,  are  less 
in  demand  by  the  purchasers  at  Bussorah.  But  a  person  desirous 
of  procuring  a  mare  might  at  any  time  ol>tain  one  for  the  payment 
of  its  estimated  value  in  the  country  ;  and  this  would  be  but  little 
more  than  that  of  a  horse  of  tbe  same  class.  It  has  been  thoiu;bt, 
too,  that  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  mares  nram 
Arabia ;  but  this,  as  has  been  already  explainedj  extends  to  horses 
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ot  tverj  deicriptioii.    Such  aa  twder  U  u  permanent  as  ever,  astf 

reiiMitis  nnKpealed  at  Constantinople :  but  since  the  Pasha  of 
Bagdad,  though  not  versed  perhaps  in  the  doctrioei  of  political 
economy,  perceives  that  the  supply  of  horses  actually  keeps  pace 
with  the  demand,  and  that,  though  1,600  are  exported  annually,  as 
many  can  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  government  as  could 
have  been  done  when  not  one  was  allowed  to  be  sent  away,  his  fi»trt 
on  that  head  are  quieted.  A  more  powerful  motive,  however,  for 
his  winking  at  ttie, non-observance  of  this  decree  of  the  SabUme 
Porte  is,  that  the  exportation  is  productive  of  great  returns  to  the 
Custom-house  here,  and  increases  the  funds  of  the  Governor  of 
Bussorah,  who  holds  his  place  under  him,  and  whose  wealth,  how- 
ever acquired,  he  one  day  hopes  to  enjoy,  as  the  Sultan,  who  ia 
above  him,  does  that  of  tha  Pasba. 

A  custom  has  of  late  crept  in,  of  the  shippers  of  horses  demand- 
ing from  the  captain  or  owners  of  the  ship,  an  advance  of  a 
hundred  rupees  per  head,  which  is  lent  to  them  without  intereei; 
and  neither  this  sum  nor  the  freight  is  paid  until  arriving  at  the 
destined  port,  1^0,  if  the  horse  on  which  this  advance  is  made, 
dies  on  the  passage,  both  the  sum  thus  lent  and  the  &eigbt  are  lost. 
Injurious  as  this  practice  is  to  the  shipping  interest,  it  seems  to  be 
fixed  beyond  alteration,  and  has  been  owing  to  competition  among 
Arab  naqiiod&hs  and  agents,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  outdo  each 
other  in  the  number  (tf  hones  they  could  obtain  for  their  vessels, 
have  established  a  custom  highly  prejudicial  to  themselves.  The 
average  number  conveyed  in  each  ship  from  hence  waa  formerly 
about  eighty,  but  it  is  now  a  hundred. 

The  duties  on  imports  from  India  are  regnlated  by  the  tariff 
established  between  the  nation  to  which  the  owner  of  the  goods 
belongs,  and  the  Porte ;  and  if  the  trader  claims  no  such  privilege 
ot  tariff,  he  is  considered  as  a  subject  of  the  Empire,  and  pays 
accordin^y.  The  tariff  of  the  English  fixes  the  duty  on  all  their 
imports  from  India  at  three  per  cent,  ad  vatorem,  and  this  is  re- 
gulated by  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  has  aclually  sold  in 
Bussorah }  so  that  the  dnty  is  not  payable  until  the  sale  has  been 
really  effected.  British  subjects  have  the  privilege  of  landing  their 
goods  either  at  the  factory,  or  at  their  own  dwelling,  or  warehouse, 
which  they  may  hire  at  rent  during  their  stay,  without  taking  them 
to  the  Custom-house,  where  the  goods  of  all  others  are  obliged  to 
go.  The  confidence  placed  by  the  Turks  in  the  integrity  of  the 
English  b  such,  that  their  own  acconot  of  soles  is  taken  without  a 
check  on  them,  and  ibeii  ships'  boats  are  allowed  to  pass  and  re- 
pass from  the  city  to  the  river  without  examination  ;  though  both 
of  these  privileges  ore  often  abused  by  Arab  supercargoes  sailing  io 
vessels  under  British  ooimm. 

The  duty  on  imports  paid  by  all  those  who  are  not  subjects  of 
any  natioti  having  a  tariff  eaUdilished  by  treaty  with  tfae  Forte,  U 
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scrrui  and  b  half  ptg  oenL  ad  talorem.  This,  bowerer,  if  not 
r^uUted  by  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  sells,  u  is  done 
With  the  En^ifih,  but  by  an  old  standard  of  Taluation  contained 
in  a  Dufter,  or  book  of  estimates,  made,  as  some  think,  several 
centuries  ago,  bat  oertainly  antecedent  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
English  trade  here.  By  this  standard,  the  ralue  of  most  Indian 
articles  is  fixed  at  less  than  half  tbgai  present  selling  price,  sonie 
even  at  one-fourth,  and  all  of  them  at  least  a  tlurd  below  their  real 
value  at  the  present  day.  Yet  snch  is  the  veneration  of  the  Turks 
for  old  customs  of  this  kind,  that  though  tbeir  power  to  accommo- 
date this  standard  to  existing  circumstances  has  never  been  doubted, 
the  interest  both  of  the  individuab  in  o£ce  under  the  government, 
and  of  the  government  itself,  have  not  furnished  a  sufficiency 
powerful  motive  to  break  in  upon  an  estaUisbed  usage.  By  this 
means,  though  the  nominal  duty  of  the  English  is  less  than  that  tf 
the  other  traders  here,  the  real  duty  paid  by  them  is  often  more; 
aa,  for  instance,  on  a  chest  of  indigo,  by  the  old  valuation,  the 
duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  makes  just  nine  piastres  and  a 
half;  but  as  good  indigo  sells  on  an  average  at  from  800  to  1000 
piastres  per  cheat,  the  English  duty  of  three  per  cent,  tmo^int"  to 
thirty  piastres  ! 

One  cause  of  this  extraordinacy  difference  between  the  old  esti- 
mate Bad  the  present  value,  independent  of  the  real  increase  of 
price  in  Uie  article  from  that  period  to  the  present  one,  is,  that  the 
size  and  contents  of  every  package  is  increased  ;  and,  as  the  old 
estimates  were  neither  made  by  measure  nor  weight,  a  chest  is  stiB 
considered  to  be  a  cheat,  whether  large  or  SDoall :  and  all  other 
packages  are  numbered  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  tiie  native 
merchants  here  tried  a  similar  experiment  in  exporting  goods  to 
Bengal,  by  packing  up  two  bales  t^^ether,  and,  to  save  the  duty, 
colling  t^m,  in  that  omnifesis,  only  one  :  but  the  officers  of  the 
customs  at  Calcutta,  not  being  such  slaves  to  old  usages  as  tbc 
Turks,  opened  these  double  bales,  and  taking  the  duty  on  one  of 
them,  as  before,  seized  the  others,  and  condemned  them  as  smug- 
gled goods ;  by  which,  it  is  said,  there  was  a  loss  of  two  lacs  of 
.  rupees,  or  SO.OOOl.  sterling,  suatained  by  these  shrewd  experi- 
mentalists of  Bussorah. 

It  has  beat  observed,  that  all  nations  having  a  tariff  established 
by  treaty  with  the  Porte,  have  their  duties  regulated  by  this ;  and 
that  all  other  traders,  of  whatever  country  or  denomination,  are 
indnded  in  the  laws  and  regulations  applying  to  the  subjects  fk  the 
Empire.  This  was  exemplified  in  a  late  instance  of  the  arrivsl  of 
two  American  vessels  here,  on  a  voyage  of  speculation  and  inquiry^ 
who  brought  with  them  a  variety  of  articles  for  sale,  and  money  to 
purchase  returns,  if  no  market  could  be  found  for  their  imports. 
As  these  were  not  English,  the  Turks  were  at  first  a  Uttle  puzzled 
to  de<»de  whether  they  could  be  conaidered  as  Europeans,  or  as  tfaev 
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own  rabjects.  Unfortunateljr  for  their  deliberations,  inquiry  prored 
tbem  to  be  neither.  Yet  tbey  nere  certainly  Fringhis,  or  Franks, 
as  every  one  migbt  Bee  :  but  tbey  came  from  the  Yenglii  Doonya, 
or  the  New  World,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  aome  of  Uie- 
moBt  learned  sages  of  the  town,  was  itself  dropped  from  the  moon  ' 
about  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  Book  of  Estimates  at  the 
Bussorab  Custom-house  was  made,  as  they  all  agreed,  long  before 
this  New  World  had  esciated  ;  so  that  no  provision  was  mode  in  it 
for  the  subjects  of  such  a  country  :  and  as  to  their  nation,  as  Ame- 
ricans, they  knew  of  neither  an  ambassador  from,  nor  a  treaty  witb 
tbem,  existing  at  Constantinople  ;  so  that  they  were,  from  all  these 
considerations,  a  sort  of  nondescript  people,  whom  they  knew  not 
how  to  class.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  Americans,  the  British 
Resident  possessed  influence  enough  to  turn  the  scale  ;  and,  by  his 
sun;estion,  tbey  were  considered  a^  Franks,  and  dealt  wi^  accord- 
in^,  being  subjected  only  to  the  duties  paid  by  the  English. 

The  duties  on  exports  are  differently  regulated.  On  dates  and 
gnia  a  small  duty  is  paid  by  Natives  to  a  coasting  custom-bouse 
near  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  which  is  formed  by  a  different  person 
from  the  one  who  holds  the  great  custom-house  above.  This  duty 
extends,  however,  to  such  dates  and  grain  as  are  shipped  from  the 
creek,  or  immediately  opposite  to^nssorah,  as  the  same  articles 
taken  on  board  in  the  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  or  at 
Minawi,  are  not  liable  to  it ;  and  this  exempttou  continues  through- 
out all  the  river  below,  even  to  the  bar,  llie  English  pay  no  ex- 
port duty  on  these  or  any  other  articles,  which  may  serve  as,  or  can 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of,  provisions,  whether  shipped  frotn 
Bussorah,  or  any  other  part  of  the  river.  On  the  export  of  copper, 
gall-nuts,  lometta,  and  all  goods  brought  down  from  Bagdad,  which 
.  b  the  point  of  union  for  all  the  land  caravans,  there  is  a  duty  of  five 
and  a  half  per  cent,  paid  by  the  Natives,  and  three  per  cent,  by  the 
English ;  and,  as  tbe  valuation  in  both  cases  is  nearly  the  same,  ^e 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  British  trader.  Cochioeal  and  coral, 
vhich  come  in  laige  quantities  across  the  Desert  from  Aleppo,  are 
equally  subject  to  this  duty  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
but,  though  these  are  annually  sect  from  this  port  to  India  to  aa 
amount  of  many  thousand  pounds  in  value,  they  an  invariably 
smui^led  off  to  the  ships  j  and,  though  tbe  government  are  aware 
of  tbe  extent  to  which  this  is  carried,  and  are  defrauded  by  it  of  a 
large  sum  yearly,  yet  no  steps  are  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice }  nor  are  any  boats  or  persons  seized  with  it,  though  its  con- 
veyance is  always  effected  openly,  and  in  broad  day.  On  treftsure, 
whether  in  coin,  bullion,  pearls,  or  precious  stones,  no  duty  is  ex- 
acted ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  still  more  easily  evacM  Ihtm 
that  on  the  two  last-mentioned  articles,  since  the  packages  are 
always  of  less  bulk  and  compass. 

The  naval  force  of  Buasoruh  was  once  sufficiently  poweifal  to 
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commiind  the  whole  of  the  Peraian  Gulf  j  and  the  Tnrkigh  fleet,  u 
it  wu  called,  in  the  time  of  Soliman  Faiha  of  Bagdad,  coitaisted  of 
about  twenty  well-armed  vessehi,  which  were  kept  in  actual  service 
in  that  aea.  These  have  now  dwindled  away  to  five  or  six  old  and 
nnaerviceable  vessels,  not  one  of  which  could  be  considered  as  sea- 
worthy. At  present,  indeed,  no  attempt  b  made  to  send  them  to 
Bea  ;  bnt  they  ere  moored  in  different  parts  of  the  river,  under  the 
pretence  of  keeping  it  clear  of  robbers,  while  one  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  of  Bnssorah,  to  act  as  a  guard-vessel  for  the  cuistom- 
hoose ;  and  the  Captain  I^isha,  who  is  a  person  of  very  little  consi- 
deration, has  his  flag-ship  abreast  of  Minawi,  to  return  the  salutes  of 
vessels  passing  her,  and  to  announce,  by  a  discharge  of  cannon,  the 
virits  of  the  Mntsellim.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Suliman  Pasha,  or 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  that  the  Gulf  was  infested  by  pirates  to  b 
greater  d^ee  than  even  at  present,  when,  for  the  important  services 
which  the  vessseb  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  rendered  to  the  Pasha 
of  Bagdad,  in  assisting  to  clear  the  sea  gf  these  marauders,  and  to 
give  safe  passage  to  the  ships  of  trade,  toe  Imaum  himself  was  per- 
mitted to  send  three  vessels  annually  to  Bussorab,  from  his  own  port 
of  Muscat,  and  all  bis  own  goods  imported  in  them  were  suffered  to  - 
be  landed  free  of  duty.  Ttus  was,  however,  too  great  a  privilege  to 
last  for  ever,  and  it  has  been  since  commuted  for  the  payment  of  an 
iinniiiil  sum  of  one  thousand  tomauns,  wbicb,  however,  is  still 
thought  to  be  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  gain  actually  derived 
ftom  thia  exemptioiL 

The  country  around  Bussorah  has  no  beauties  to  recommend  it* 
On  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  on  both  sides,  for  a  long  way  above 
and  below  the  town,  there  are  sutScient  date-trees  and  verdure  to 
relieve  the  eye;  but  the  country  is  every  where  so  flat,  and  so  few 
villages  or  people  are  to  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  tiresome,  monoto- 
nous, and  gloomy  silence  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  tract 
imnaediately  surrounding  the  city  towards  the  land  is  a  desert,  with 
a  horizon  as  level  as  the  sea  j  and  as  it  is  covered  with  water  irom  the 
overflowings  of  the  river  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Kbore  Abdalloh  on 
the  other,  for  about  six  months  in  the  year,  it  may  be  more  fre- 
quently taken  for  sea  than  for  land.  This  water  is  aometiCnes  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  of  the  passage  boats  from  Bussorah  to  Zobier. 
a  town  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  in  a  south-western  direc- 
tion. When  this  water  disappears  by  evaporation,  and  the  remain- 
der is  imbibed  by  the  earth,  the  Desert  continues  for  a  long  time 
almost  impassable,  as  the  soil  is  here  a  clayey  earth,  altogether  free 
from  sand ;  and  when  it  tiecomes  entirely  dry,  a  crust  of  salt  is  left 
on  the  sur&ce,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  yield  supplies  of  this  article 
to  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages.  It  is  this  salt  wbicb,  whe- 
ther it  is  inherent  in  the  soil,  or  comes  from  the  Kbore  Abdallah  aa 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  renders  the  whole  tract  of  many  miles  in  length 
and  breadth  barren  and  unproductive. 
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It  isthe  practice  to  enclaae  portions  of  this  plain,  ntax  the  dt^ 
walla,  withm  mounda  thrown  up  fur  the  purpoie,  and  to  mUer  than 
from  the  canala  of  the  river  vhich  supply  the  town.  Daring  the 
first  year  nothing  is  produced,  but  the  ami  freshens,  and  in  the  se- 
cond year  ia  cultivi^ed.  Its  fertility  increases,  bowever,  progres- 
sively ;  and  after  the  water  of  the  Desert  has  been  effectually  se- 
cluded for  a  few  years  only,  the  enclosed  portions  become  fine  gar- 
den-plots, capable  of  producing  any  thing  congenial  with  the  climate. 
If  the  government  were  a  provident  one,  and  the  character  of  the 
people  so  influenced  by  it  as  to  ensure  greater  attention  to  their  owa 
interests,  and  some  consideration  for  their  prosperity,  the  whole 
of  the  tract  which  is  now  desert,  and  extends  as  for  as  the  eye  con 
reach  to  the  westward  from  the  highest  towers  of  Bussoroh,  misht 
be  changed  to  waving  fields  of  plenty  and  abundance,  and  teem  with 
a  population  made  happy  by  their  own  exertions.  At  present, 
bowever,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  particularly  on 
the  western  and  southern  sides,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  dreary  waste, 
to  which  the  imagination  con  place  no  well-defined  limits,  when  it 
conceives  that  the  Desert  reaches,  almost  without  interruption,  to 
the  borders  of  Syria ;  and  within  tile  range  of  view  from  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  break  the  sea-like  line  of  the  visible  horixoo, 
excepting  only  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  Zobeir,  just  seen  above  it, 
with  a  few  modem  watch-towers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  plocc^ 
and  the  range  of  Gebel  Senam,  covered  with  a  light  blue  tint,  like  a 
thick  bed  of  clouds  just  rising  in  the  west. 

The  climate  of  Bussorah  b  excessively  hot  during  the  summer, 
or  from  April  to  October ;  but  yet  not  so  bot  as  at  Bagdad,  where 
the  thermometer  rises  above  120°,  while  here  it  is  seldom  above 
110°,  Its  greater  nearness  to  the  sea  may  be  perhaps  one  cause  of 
this  diS'erence,  and  also  the  occasion  prol»b1y  of  the  greater  mcAa- 
ture  of  the  air,  and  of  more  refreshing  dews  during  the -hottest  wea- 
ther. The  autumn  is  acknowledged  to  be  generally  unhealthy,  and 
few  people  esc^e  without  fevers,  many  of  whom  are  carried  off  by 
tbem.  The  winters  and  the  springs  are  however  delightful  j  for 
there  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold  in  the  first,  to  render  the  use  of 
warm  clothing,  carpeted  rooms,  and  an  evening  fireside  debghtful ; 
and  iu  the  last  there  is  but  little  rain  to  interrupt  the  enjoyments  of 
morning  rides  and  free  exercise  in  the  open  air.  It  is  usual  for  in- 
valids to  come  from  India  to  Bussoroh,  for  the  restoration  of  their 
health  ;  and  if  the  seasons  were  properly  chosen  and  attended  to, 
there  are  few  constitutions  that  would  not  benefit  by  die  change. 

The  extreme  filthiness  of  the  town,  which  surpasses  that  of  all 
other  Turkish  or  Arab  ones  that  I  remember,  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  perambulation  through  it ;  and  in  the  summer  it  is  insupportable, 
tttm  the  heat  of  the  air,  the  confined  alleys,  and  the  discharge  of 
refuse  into  the  streets  themselves,  all  which  must,  no  doubt,  sifect 
the  health  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  ;  and  in  \rinter, 
liding  on  horseback  without  the  walls  is  sometimes  imtemipted  for 
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■evend  days  toeetber  after  otHy  a  slight  foil  of  r^n.  The  ^ratbt 
«tU,  huvever,  ^ich  would  be  likely  to  be  felt  by  an  Ifidiaa  invalid, 
wbo  made  this  his  hospital,  would  be  the  total  want  of  society,  ex- 
cept the  members  of  the  factory  at  which  he  might  be  lodged.  In- 
dependent of  the  present  Kesident,  there  is  not  another  individual 
in  all  Bussorah,  whether  male  or  female,  native,  or  stranger,  whose 
company  could  be  enjoyed  after  the  manner  of  European  society  ; 
snd  diere  is  consequently  no  one  whose  intercourse  amounts  to  more 
than  a  ceremoiuous  visit  for  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  aod  none 
of  these  understand  English,  or  any  other  European  language. 
These  are  evils  which,  even  an  hospitable  host,  a  good  library,  and 
a  numerous  stud  of  hoTses,  can  hardly  overbalance  ;  and  for  want 
of  these,  no  doubt,  the  advantages  of  a  bracing  winter  climate, 
abundance  of  the  best  provisions  ^r  the  table,  including  fine  fruila, 
variety  of  vegetables,  and  a  constant  supply  of  the  cboicest  game, 
■re  not  felt  to  their  full  extent;  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
agreeable  occupation  for  the  mind  has  as  powerful  an  effect  as  any 
bodily  remedies  in  restoring  the  tone  and  vigour  of  health  to  th« 
constitution  of  an  Indian  invalid. 

The  character  of  the  Arabs  of  Bussorah,  as  well  as  of  those  settled 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  partakes  more  of  that 
of  the  Desert  Arab  than  is  ebewhere  found  in  towns  and  cxdtivated 
lands.  The  citixens  are  respectful  towards  strangers  ;  and  there  is 
no  place  that  I  have  ever  yet  visited,  where  the  English  are  held  in 
such  estimation,  either  by  the  government  or  the  people.  There 
is  an  unusual  degree  of  tolerance  also  towards  all  those  of  a  diflerent 
religion,  and,  regarding  them  as  Mohammedans,  a  striking  indif- 
ference about  religious  matters  generally.  Notwithstanding  the 
unavoidable  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealtb  among  the  inhabitants 
of  BO  commercial  a  city  as  this,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  sort  of  Desert 
rudeness  and  independence  among  the  lower  orders  of  its  inhabitants, 
wbich  is  never  found  amoug  a  similar  class  in  Egypt  or  Syria. 
Hospitality  is  seldom  wanting,  and  protection  is  claimed  and  given 
in  cases  even  of  crime ;  while  the  laws  of  retaliation  by  blood,  and 
the  severest  punishments  of  fornication  and  adultery,  are  observed 
here  with  nearly  the  same  rigour  as  in  the  heart  of  Arabia.  There 
were,  during  my  stay  in  the  house  of  the  British  Resident,  some  of 
the  Mutesellim's  own  servants,  who  had  fled  ihere  to  claim  dukhiel, 
or  protection ;  and  this  being  granted,  they  remain  in  safety  till 
thnr  crimes  are  forgotten  or  pardoned.  Persons  offending  agiunst 
tbe  Resident  have  also  Sown  to  the  house  of  the  Matesellim  for 
dukhiel,  tind  have  been  received  and  sheltered  there  ;  so  that  a  sort 
of  account-current  is  kept  between  the  parties  granting  this  protec- 
tion }  and  there  is  either  a  release  of  individual  for  individual,  like 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  Europe,  or  at  the  removal  or  change 
of  the  people  in  office,  or  the  death  of  the  private  citizens  who  may 
afford  tbem  such  shelter,  there  is  a  tacit  act  of  grace,  like  a  gener^ 
jail-delivery. 
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An  instaDGC  of  Arab  hospitality  between  avowed  enemies,  which 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bussonth,  will  show  how  &r  hahit 
and  usage  cau  conquer  the  feelings  which  are  natural  to  us.  The 
Montefik  Sheik  Twiney,  who  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
country  frem  Hillab  to  the  sea,  and  Sheik  Gathtian,  who  had  the 
district  of  Chaub,  both  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Sliatul-Arab, 
were  enemies  to  such  a  degree,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it  be- 
came a  proverb  in  Bussorah,  when  any  one  would  express  the  violuit 
hatred  of  another,  to  say,  '  It  was  like  the  hatred  of  Twiney  to 
Gathbanj'  as  if  the  feeling  was  thought  to  be  hereditary  and  in- 
herent in  the  government  of  the  provinces  (hemselves.  A  reverse 
of  fortune  dispossessed  Twiney  of  his  sheikdom,  when  be  fled  fbr 
refuge  to  the  porch  of  his  oldest  enemy  in  the  Chaub  distriot.  The 
Sheik  Gathban,  having  heard  of  his  flight,  and  receiving  news  of 
his  approach,  rose  and  went  out,  attended  by  all  bia  principal  depeo- 
dants,  to  meet  him.  The  interview  was  aa  that  of  the  oldest  and 
most  sincere  friends.  The  fugitive  Sheik  was  set  ou  the  horse  of 
his  protector,  and,  being  conducted  to  his  residence,  was  placed 
there  in  the  seat  of  honour,  when  Gathban,  taking  his  ring  and 
seal  from  ofT  his  linger,  placed  it  on  that  of  Twiney,  saying,  '  Aa 
long  BB  you  remain  beneath  my  roof,  you  are  not  only  in  perfect 
safety,  but  I  constitute  you,  by  this  seal,  tlie  Sheik  of  the  Chaub, 
and  woe  be  to  him  who  spurns  your  authority  !'  This  chief  ce- 
mained  some  time  in  dtikhiel  with  his  enemy,  who,  aftv  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  at  length  effected  an  accommodation  on  bis  behalf 
with  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  who  had  dispossessed  him ;  and  Twiney 
was  again  restored  by  the  influence  of  Gathban  to  the  full  authority 
of  his  own  sheikdom,  and,  with  it,  to  the  former  enmity  between 
the  Hontefiks  and  the  Chaubs,  which  continued  with  the  same  force 
as  ever. 

Among  the  Sheiks  of  the  Desert,  many  similar  instances  are  re- 
counted, and  of  the  fact  of  their  happening,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt ) 
but  in  analysing  the  motives  and  the  feelings  of  individuals  so  con- 
ducting themselves  towards  each  other,  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  satisfactory  explanations  to  them.  A  striking 
instance  was  also  related  to  me  of  the  slavbh  obedience  to  one  chid; 
which  marked  the  days  of  the  Sbeik-el-Jelwl,  or  Old  Man  erf  the 
Mountains,  as  he  is  called  in  our  histories  of  the  Crusades,  and 
which  still  continues  in  some  degree  to  l>e  a  feature  of  the  Arab 
character.  This  same  Sheik  Twiney,  who  after  his  restoration  was 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  Wahabee  cause,  was  followed  by  his 
whole  tribe  with  a  feeling  of  attachment  and  obedience  that  united 
them  as  one  man  ;  and  his  name  not  only  held  all  his  dependants 
flrmly  together,  but  struck  terror  into  the'  hearts  of  his  enemies 
wheoever  it  was  mentioned.  Sheik  Atidallah  Ibn  Saood,  who  was 
then  the  Wahabee  chief,  was  desirous  of  accomplishing  the  death 
of  Twiney  ;  and  called  his  slaves  around  him,  to  demand  from  them 
a  proof  (^  their  fidelity  to  their  master.    Of  tliese,  he  is  said  to 
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tiave  had  about  fifty  blacks  from  Soudan,  who  were  alwajs  ready 
Jbr  the  most  daring  enterprises  of  muTder,  and  seemed  to  glory  in 
itnbruing  their  hands  in  htirosn  blood.  The  aasasaination  of  Twi- 
ney  was  proposed ;  and,  though  immediate  death  was  the  certun 
consequence  of  such  a  task,  the  execution  of  it  was  conteuded  for 
among  the  slaves,  with  all  the  ardour  of  persons  seeking  the  most 
honourable  distinctions.  It  was  confided  to  the  most  favoured  one, 
and  he  accordingly  set  out  on  his  errand.  Arriving  at  the  tent  of 
the  Montefik  Sheik,  he  was  received  with  the  hospitality  invariably 
shown  to  strangers  ;  and,  remaining  there  until  the  time  of  evening 
prayer,  he  stole  behind  the  Sheik  while  he  was  prostrating  himself, 
and,  on  his  rising,  thrust  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  As 
this  was  done  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe,  he  was  soon  cut  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  his  body  given  to  the  dogs  of  the  camp  to  devour. 
The  conficqueace  of  this  event  to  the  tribe  itself,  was  their  entire 
disunion  and  dispersion  ;  and  according  to  the  exjiression  of  one  of 
the  Arabs  belonging  to  it,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scene,  '  the 
very  hearts  who,  under  Twiney,  were  firm  as  those  of  lions,  and 
thought  that  they  were  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  now 
trembled  like  the  leaves  of  autumn  j  and  those  on  whom  the  sud 
rose  OS  heroes,  fled  from  their  own  shadows  ere  he  set.' 

The  Wahabee  chief  himself,  iu  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  pos- 
sessed an  influence  and  an  authority  quite  equul  to  any  thing  known 
in  former  or  in  present  times  i  and  a  mandate  issued  beneath  bis 
seal  was  all-powerfiil  from  the  Nedjed  to  the  borders  of  Yemen, 
and  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  those  of  the  Tersiau  Gulf. 
But  now  that  he  had  received  some  signal  defeats  from  the  Egyptian 
army  puder  Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  had  become  a  fugitive  from  castle 
to  castle,  and  post  to  post ;  and  those  who  in  the  day  of  his  pros- 
perity were  his  most  zealous  adherents,  hod  now,  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity, become  his  moat  inveterate  enemies.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  more  erroneous  than  the  light  in  which  the  uuion  of  th« 
Great  Desert  tribes  to  the  Wahabee  interest  has  been  generally 
viewed.  It  was  thought  that  the  doctrines  of  Abd~ul-Wahah  had 
been  the  torch  that  kindled  the  flames  of  a  new  crusade,  and  that 
religious  enthusiasm  was  the  bond  by  which  these  new  reformers 
were  united.  But  there  is  too  tittle  of  holy  zeal  in  the  character  of 
the  Desert  Arabs,  who  are  notoriously  indifferent  to  both  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  religion,  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  alone 
which  stirred  them  up  to  enthusiasm  in  the  cause.  The  field  of 
plunder,  always  alluring  to  them,  from  habit  and  long-established 
usage,  which  tltia  new  war  opened,  was  a  more  powerful  tempta- 
tion than  the  conversion  of  souls ;  and  the  pillage  of  the  shrines 
and  temples  of  the  corrupters  of  the  faith  by  land,  and  of  the  richly 
laden  vessels  of  Indian  idolaters  by  sea,  was  of  more  weight  with 
them  than  even  the  destruction  of  unl>eVevers  by  the  sword.  A 
hundred  facts,  of  alliance  and  treaty,  as  well  as  of  war  and 
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peace,  both  among  tbemselves  and  with  strangerB,  might  be  rited 
to  prove  that  their  views  and  their  modvea  were  cbiefly  tem- 
poral ;  and  that,  if  spiritual  naaons  were  assigned,  it  waa  rather  oa 
a  cloak  for  excesses,  which  nothing  but  rel^oiu  wars  Iiave  evo: 
yet  g^ven  rise  to,  and  nothing  but  a  misguided  zeal  in  a  supposed 
holy  cause  would  ever  seek  to  justify. 

At  present  the  Wahabee  power  is  &st  declining;  and  Abdallah 
Ibn  Saood,  who,  hut  a  year  oc  two  since,  ruined  nearly  the  whole  of 
Arabia  by  his  signet,  is  now  forsaken  by  his  friends,  pursued  and 
harassed  by  fais  enemies,  and  contemned  and  despised  by  both.  It 
has  been  thought  here  that  the  Pashas  of  Bagdad  and  of  Egypt 
might  at  any  time  have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  crushed  the 
Wahutiee  power  in  an  instant ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  now 
suffer  Ibn  Saood  to  exist,  as  the  pretence  of  keeping  ap  a  force 
against  him  furnishes  tbem  with  excuses  for  the  delay  of  tribute, 
and  for  balancing  their  accounts  with  Constantinople,  by  a  display 
iif  long  arrears  of  war  expenses,  which  never  actually  took  place. 
The  Wababees  are  reduced  to  a  state,  however,  in  which  they  are 
incapable  of  doing  much  injury  by  land ;  and  it  wants  only  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Joassexnee  pirates  by  sea,  to  complete  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  power.  For  the  execution  of  this  task,  all  eyes  have 
long  been  directed  to  the  English  ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from 
their  neglect  is,  either  that  their  trading  interest  ia  promoted  by  the 
hindrance  thus  offered  by  the  pirates  to  all  native  vessds  in  the 
gulf,  or  that  they  are  afr^  of  attacking  them  from  apprehension 
of  defeat. 

This  plundering  or  piratical  disposition  is  so  general  among  the 
Arabs  of  these  parts,  that  during  the  recent  go verment  of  Bussorah 
liy  an  Arab  Sheik,  it  was  really  unsafe  to  pass  from  the  city  to  the 
dver  by  the  creek  after  four  o'clock,  as  boats  were  attacked  and 
pillaged  in  open  day,  and  after  sun-set  no  one  stirred  from  his  own 
house ;  while,  at  any  time  during  this  government,  no  one  ventured 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  town,  witliout  an  armed  party  for  his  de- 
fence. Thepoliceof  the  city,  under  the  present  Mut«ellim,  is  so  well 
managed,  and  a  general  confidence  is  so  well  established,  that  it  is  safe 
to  visit  anypart  of  it  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.  Tbis  man  him- 
self takes  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  perambulating  the  streets,  and  going 
along  the  creek  a  in  canoe,  disguised  and  accompanied  only  by  an 
iigly  Abyssinian  slave.  Tbey  often  effect  wonders,  though  aloae, 
even  before  they  are  discovered  ;  and  wlien  it  is  once  known  who 
tbey  are  that  dare  to  interfere  in  rectifying  abuses,  the  dread  that 
they  inspire  is  sufficient  to  disperse  a  host. 

There  was  an  order  issued  but  lately  by  the  MuteselUm,  for- 
bidding arms  to  be  worn  by  Arabs  who  came,  into  the  city  from 
without  i  and  so  much  was  his  authority  respected,  that  the  obser- 
vance of  tliis  prohibition  was  very  general.     Some  persons  were 
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fimnd,  however,  by  the  Goremor  and  his  slave,  during  their  even- 
ing rambles,  who  bad  disregarded  the  mandate;  and  the  next  day 
they  were  taken,  first  to  the  Jisser-el-Meleh,  or  the  Bridge  of  Salt, 
near  the  British  Factory,  where  they  were  exposed  to  publip  view, 
hy  having  their  ears  nailed  to  r  post  for  several  hours ;  they  were 
next  taken  before  the  Palace  in  the  Corn-market,  and  received 
several  hundred  strokes  of  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet ; 
after  which  they  had  their  beards  and  muatachioa  shaved  off,  and 
were  ultimately  turned  out  of  the  city,  and  forbidden  ever  to  enter 
its  walls  again. 

Though  this  seventy  preserves  sufficient  safety  in  the  town  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  rob- 
bers by  water  on  the  river,  both  between  this  and  Kourna  above, 
and  between  tbia  and  Debbeh  below.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Hye,  and  the  Karoon,  it  is  still  worse  ;^  for 
there  are  whole  tribes  who  encamp  along  them,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attacking  richly  laden  boats  passing  the  etiWn.  Dnring  fine 
weather,  while  the  boats  can  keep  in  mid-channel,  they  are  in 
general  safe  ;  but  strong  southerly  winds  oblige  them  sometimea 
to  take  shelter  near  the  land,  when  their  plunder  is  almost  inevit- 
able. The  following  instance  of  this  occurred  within  the  present 
month  only. 

A  large  boat,  descending  from  Bagdad,  with  all  the  treasure  of 
the  Damascus  caravan,  to  the  amount  of  ten  lacj  of  rupees,  or  up- 
wards of  100,0001.  sterling,  principally  intended  to  be  sent  by  a 
ship  to  Bengal,  was  driven  by  a  strong  southerly  wind  into  a  bight 
of  the  river  on  the  north-eastern  side.  Aft«r  anchoring,  the  c^>taui 
went  on  shore  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  meeting  with  three 
or  four  Arabs,  inquired  of  them  whether  a  portion  of  the  Beai 
Lam,  who  are  great  robbers,  was  not  encamped  near.  He  was 
assured  that  they  were  not,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Sheik  of 
&  tribe  whom  he  knew  to  be  friendly,  hod  pitched  his  tents  just 
behind  the  trees,  and  was  invited  to  go  up  and  pay  his  respects 
to  him.  The  eaptiuo  consented ;  but  had  no  sooner  turned  to  go 
on  his  way  with  them,  than  he  was  seized  by  these  four  men, 
and  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  crew,  seeing  this  transaction  from 
the  boat,  and  observing  the  small  number  of  his  assailants,  jumped 
on  shore,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  rescue  him,  when  instantly 
two  or  three  hundred  men  rushed  from  among  the  bushes,  seized 
the  boat,  and  put  all  those  who  resisted  to  death.  The  treasury 
which  was  chiefly  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  was  landed  in  an  hour, 
and  carried  off  into  the  Desert,  and  the  boat  scuttled  and  destroyed. 
The  captain,  whom  I  myself  saw,  and  who  related  to  me  the  whole  . 
affair,  was  lefl  bound  on  the  earth,  and  wounded  in  three  places  by  a 
sword  and  a  spear  in  resisting  the  first  four  traitors  who  seized  him ; 
hut,  after  much  difficulty,  he  loosed  himself  iirom  his  bonds,  got  to 
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vith  nia  woni^B  yet  unbealed. 

The  Mutesellim  sent  his  yaaag  son  off  vith  a  party  to  the  spot 
as  Boon  as  he  heard*of  the  afiair,  but  the  robbers  Vere  by  that  titne 
at  a  secure  distance  j  and,  indeed,  as  the  Desert  is  open  to  them 
on  each'side  of  the  river  for  a  retreat,  preventives  are  more  prac- 
ticable than  remedies,  and  the  sligbtest  precaution  to  avoid  the 
evil,  is  of  moi^  worth  than  collected  hosts  to  retrieve  it,  when  once 
it  is  done. 

Id  stature  and  general  appearance  the  Arabs  of  Bussarah  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  stouter  than  those  of  Yemen,  Oman,  and  the 
HedJBZ,  but  not  so  large  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  In  person, 
both  men  and  women  struck  me  as  uglier  than  dtber ;  for,  besides 
tfae  pale  blue  stains,  or  tattooing  on  the  fecc,  the  women  are  dark,' 
squalid,  bleu-eyed,  and  hazard,  before  they  are  thirty,  and  the 
men  have  a  look  of  care  and  misery,  which  wrinkles  their  brow 
more  than  age.  The  general  poverty  of  their  dress,  and  tfae  filth 
which  is  observed  through  all  classes  and  conditions,  except  that  of 
tfae  very  faigfaest,  increase  the  eBiect  of  their  deformities. 

The  cutaneous  eruption  of  the  skin,  whicfa  commences  at  Aleppo, 
and  extends  through  Orfa,  Diorbekr,  Mardiu,  and  Moosul,  to  Bag- 
dad, is  not  known  here  ;  but  ttiere  are  many  affiicted  with  leprosy, 
who  live  in  huts  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  on  tbe 
batiks  of  the  creek  leading  to  the  river,  apd  who  subsist  enUrety  by 
casual  charity. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  general  impression  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  mind  of  a  European  visiting  Bussorah,  would  be,  that 
it  is  an  ill-built  and  balf-ruined  city,  se^ed  in  a  cUmatc  which  ia 
for  half  the  year  intolerable,  defil«]  by  filth  enough  to  engender  of 
itself  the  most  pestilential  diseases,  and  inhabited  by  on  ignonuit, 
a  wretched,  and  an  u^y  race  of  people, — without  any  oMier  ad- 
TBiitu;e8  to  set  against  these  evils,  thou  that  of  a  favourable  situa- 
,  tion  tat  trade,  au  agreeable  winter,  and  an  abundance  and  variety 
of  proriwons. 

On  India. 


Whbbk  brijbt  Aurora  strews  ber  earliest  beams, 

From  where  broad  Ganges  rolls  his  turbid  streams. 

To  where  Himala  rears  bis  giant  mound, 

A  splendid  realm  there  is,  and  all  around 

The  teeming  plains  with  Nature's  gifts  are  crown'd. 

Wbat'er  the  fervour  of  the  solar  ray 

Can  most  of  vegetative  power  display, 

Wbat'er  the  eickneas  of  a  tropic  soil, 

Soljected  to  the  slave's  tmceasing  t(^ 
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Pours  from  Ibe  Weat,  dittained  with  drops  of  bkio^ 
Migbt  flow  from  India  in  a  deeper  flcN>d, 
A  ceaseless,  swelling  tide,  the  liberal  meied 
Of  Freedom's  daria^  and  prolific  seed,- 
Aud  arts  that  only  are  evi^ved,  and  tbrive 
In  equal  Freedom's  thronged,  industrions  hire. 
There  Britain's  sons  have  earned  a  deathless  feme, 
Of  Lawrence,  Clive,  or  Ijake,  the  honour 'd  name 
Still  fills  the  youthful  breast  with  generous,  zeal 
To  urge,  for  glory's  wreath,  the  public  weaL 
But  what  avails  it  that  boon  Nature's  powen 
Are  wasted  in  a  wilderness  of  flowers. 
If  laws  restrictive  curse  with  general  sloth. 
And  rob  the  stinted  fields  of  half  their  growth  ! 
If  fell  Monopoly  exert  her  skill 
To  blast  eaA  pr^^nant  gam,  each  bud  to  kill. 
To  war  with  every  patriot  thought  sad  deed. 
With  conscience  seared  to  make  the  martyr  bleedi 
Steadfast  in  wayward  and  sinister  mood. 
To  nurture  Ignorance's  squalid  brood. 
And  look,  with  Apathy's  uosbrinking  stare, 
Ob  Superstition's  fanes,  and  fires  that  balefbl  glare  I 
Is  there,  midst  all  the  shapes  of  human  woe, 
Acuter  anguish,  or  a  heavier  blow. 
Than  when  connubial  ties  are  struck  with  bUght  i 
What  pity  is  the  desolate  widow's  right, 
'Reft  of  her  stay,  her  comfort,  and  her  guide. 
With  young,  unconscious  or^^ans  at  her  side  ? 
Yet  her — this  bruised  reed — of  'wildered  mind. 
We  see  to  torturing  flames  by  savage  hands  consigned  I 
What  boots  it  that  the  generous  and  the  brave 
Should  rush  victorious  to  an  honour'd  grave. 
If  still  authority  its  power  should  wield 
To  inflict  the  iUs  from  which  it  ought  to  shield. 
To  hold  o'er  all  Oppression's  ruthless  doom. 
And  sbroud  th'  unhappy  land  in  deepest  gloom  ! 
O  !  for  an  orator  with  voice  like  thunder. 
To  rouse  the  senate,  and  to  burst  asunder 
Bonds  incompatible  with  the  wholesome  strife 
Of  those  who,  treading  various  paths  of  life. 
Of  all  professions,  and  in  every  clime. 
Ascend  to  Honour's  envied  heights  sublime. 
Him  every  tongue  would  bless,  his  name  would  bUiis 
Kesplendent  founder  of  a  rescued  line. 
Succeeding  ages  would  repeat  his  pndse, 
Unnumber'd  hands  his  monument  would  raiae. 
'Calcutta,  Junt  88, 18S8.  M.  B. 
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FOK  Mom  BY. 

Cbbistian  theology  has  long  proscribed  the  cttstum  of  leading 
mooey  on  interest.  ThiB  waa  but  natural.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
Cbrietianity,  loans  were  only  made  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  i  the 
poor  borrowed  in  order  to  iubsist.  It  vas  natural,  then,  that  lend- 
ing on  interest  should  be  condemned  by  a  religion  which  inculcated 
charity,  and  madeitthe  basis  ofall  duties.  To  be  consistent,  however, 
Christianity  ought  not  to  have  confined  itself  merely  to  the  forbidding 
the  loan  c^  money 'on  interest,  but  ought  also  to  have  struck  with 
the  same  anathema  oil  contracts  of  sale  in  which  the  poor  were  to 
be  purchasers.  The  absurdity  of  this  was  too  glaring ;  logic  was 
therefore  sacrificed,  and  the  proscription  limited  to  the  loan  of  money 
on]  interest.  We  must  secJc  for  the  source  of  this  proscription, 
wlucfa  now  appears  to  us  so  strange,  in  an  almost  inevitable  exagge- 
ration of  the  sublime  precept  of  charity. 

In  penetrating  into  the  laws,  Christianity  did  not  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  duties  which  belong  only  to  the  moral  sys- 
tem, and  those  of  which  (he  law  ought  to  prescribe  the  accomplish- 
ment }  .every  moral  duty  became  a  l^al  obligation,  every  offence 
was  transformed  into  a  crime.  Such  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
conAjsion  of  the  civil  and  religious  orders. 

Lending  money  on  interest,  amongst  other  sins,  was  prohibite4 
by  the  civil  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  canons  ;  the  lenders  were  threat- 
enened  with  severe  penahicf,  and  denounced  to  the  hatred  of  the 
public  under  the  infomous  name  of  usurers. 

Throu^out  the  reign  of  Ihc  feudal  system,  the  barons,  who 
formed,  at  this  epoch,  a  considerable  cliiss  of  borrowers,  took  no 
Steps  to  set  aside  the  decree  of  the  church  on  the  loan  of  money  at 
interest.  They  scrupled  not  to  violate  the  law  by  borrowing.  And 
■till  less  to  make  it  a  shield  for  avoiding  repayment.  The  lenders, 
exposed  to  the  enduruice  of  every  kind  of  injury  and  ill  treatment, 
ia  lien  of  payment,  were  obliged  to  exact  enormous  interests.  This 
excited  redoubled  hatred  against  them  among  the  public  j  the  slave 
of  its  prejadices — the  multitude — heaped  on  the  lenders  that  blame 
of  which,  in  reality,  the  conduct  of  the  debtors  was  the  true  cause. 
Added  to  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  principal  money-lenders 
were  Jews;  and  to  the  contempt  attached  to  the  profefsioD  oS 
t,  was  united  the  reprobation  with  which  the  whole  Jewish  race 


Things  changed  with  the  progress  of  commerce.  Commerce  lives 
but  bycredit,  and  commercialcredithas  this  peculiarity,  that  it  enriches 
the  borrower  as  much  as  the  lender,  and  often  even  in  a  still  greater 
pn)|»rtion.    Bferchantt  were,  consequently,  interested  In  obtaining 
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a  revocation  of  the  laws  which  prohibited  loaoi.  The  barons,  think- 
ing liltle  for  the  future,  niid  caiing  only  for  the  debts  which  they  hod 
contracted,  were  delighted  BtbeiDgenabledtothrowthemoffbybanlc- 
mptcy  j — this  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  conrse  pnsned  by  govern- 
menta ;  hut  the  same  method  coiild  not  suit  the  interests  of  mer- 
chants, who  always  require  to  possess  the  power  of  borrowing,  and 
can  only  obtain  odvanlagecMU  loans  by  securing  inviolate  the  rights 
of  the  lenders.  The  laws  against  usury,  that  is  to  say,  against  ■ 
knding  money  on  interest  entirely  put  a  stop  to  credit,  by  substi-' 
tuting  charity  in  the  place  cd'commercial  contracts.  From  the  mo-' 
ment  that  commercial  interests  assumed  an  importance  in  the  state, 
one  of  the  necessary  effects  of  such  a  revolution  of  society  was  the 
BulhoriBing  stipulations  for  inteieat. 

It  was  under  Elizabeth  that  the  loen  of  money  on  interest  was 
finally  made  legal  in  England.  The  parliamentary  statute  which 
authorised  it,  sulficientiy  marks  the  situation  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture then  found  itself.  In  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  the  lending 
of  money  on  interest  is  declared  l^al,  whilst  the  preamble  qualifles 
it  as  a  horrible  and  detestable  sin,  ^>solutely  forlndden  by  the  law  of 
God.  In  France,  until  the  Bevolution,  it  was  only  permitted  on 
condition  of  the  alienation  of  the  capital  in  perpetuity  j  but  custom  . 
tolerated  what  was  proscribed  by  law  ;  like  all  other  absurd  laws  it 
was  violated  in  a  thousand  different  ways;  its  rigorous  execution 
would  have  annihilated  conmierce,  the  slightest  attempt  to  enforce 
it  caused  such  disorder  that  the  supreme  authority  was  compelled  to 
interfere  and  command  that  the  laws  should  remain  dormant.  Al- 
ways eluded,  it  was  not,  however,  expressly  revoked ;  but  by  the 
decree  of  the  Sd  of  October,  1780,  which  permitted  stipulations  for 
interest  without  an  alienation  of  the  principal,  ailkout  ilt  being  un- 
derttood  ai  an  innovation  of  the  luaget  of  conunerce.  In  the  5th  , 
Thermidor,  year  IV.  of  the  Republic,  another  law  proclaimed, '  that  . 
in  future  every  citizen  was  free  to  make  any  contract  that  shouM 
appear  good  to  him,  and  that  the  obligation  to  which  he  mig^t  , 
pledge  himself  should  be  executed  in  the  terms  and  to  the  amount 
stipuJated.' 

The  legaUty  of  lending  money  on  interest,  is  not  now  a  disputed 
gnestiou ;  thus  far  the  legislature  has  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
ttieplogians  and  jurisconsults.  Their  arguments  were  too  weak  to 
endure  examination,  and  have  long  since  received  their  mortal 
blow  from  political  economy.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
file  reasonings  put  forward  by  tfaem  on  the  subject.  Their  princi- 
pal reason  for  interdicting  it  is  the  unproductive  nature  of  money 
itself.  '  Animals  reproduce  their  species,*  said  the  adversaries  of 
kMus ;  '  a  sheep  engenders  sheep ;  but  a  piece  of  money  gives  not 
birth  to  another  piece  of  money.'  Ihe  penetration  of  these  learned 
personages  did  not  extend  so  &r  u  to  discover  that  with  money. 
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aleqi  and  other  thiiifc>  susceptible  of  rendering  &■  joofit  to  Ibdr 
possessore  migfat  be  procured. 

-  But  io  removing  the  interdictioD  which  had  been  placed  on  the- 
lending  of  iDoney  on  interest,  govenuneDta  did  not  gire  it  ML 
Uhatj ;  a  rate  of  interest  'waa  fixed  above  which  it  was  made 
iH^al  to  lend.  In  Eogland,  absolute  liberty  on  this  point  has 
never  existed.  In  France,  it  enjoyed  a  r^gn  of  some  years ;  but, 
sacient  prejudices  were  soon  revived ;  and  the  civil  code,  by  the 
act  of  establishing  a  1^;al  interest,  stamped  them  with  its  sanction. 
Such  is  the  system  which  now  prevails :  the  act  of  lending 
money  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  determined  by  the  law,  is  a  crim& 
punishable  by  the  tribunals  of  justice, — and  latterly,  especialt}', 
processes  and  condemnations  are  constantly  multiplying. 

Whilst  this  practice  of  lending  money  on  interest  was  altogether 
forbidden  by  the  laws,  every  loan  on  tbe  condition  of  interest  was 
luurious,  every  money-lender  a  usurer.  Since  the  laws  have  changed, 
the  signification  of  the  words  usarer  and  usury  have  undergone  an 
anak^jous  change ;  he  only  is  now  considered  a  usurer  who  ex- 
ceeds in  his  contracts  the  Umits  trat^  out  by  the  legislature. 

In  fixing  a  legal  interest,  governments  have  at  various  periods 
acted  under  Afferent  views.  At  first  tiiey  imagined  that  they 
might  determine  at  th«r  will  the  rate  of  interest,  end  that  to  effect 
ftiis,  a  simple  decree,  worded  and  promulgated  in  the  form  willed 
by  them  would  be  sufficient.  Afterwards,  as  tiiey  believed  a  low 
rate  of  interest  to  be  in  itself  a  good  thing,  they  endeavoured,  with 
tbe  intention  of  favouring  the  accumulation  of  public  riches,  to  fix 
that  rate  below  the  current  interest  which  was  established  by  the 
fiee  exercise  of  commerce.  This  political  conception,  recommended 
in  £ln^and,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  several 
distinguished  writers,  is  now  appreciated  according  to  its  just 
Tnlue }  amongst  those  who  govern,  there  are  no  longer  any,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  uninformed  men  who  believe  that  Uie  rate 
of' interest  can  be  diminished  by  violence.  It  is  now  almost  a 
popular  axiom  that  society  no  boger  submits  to  be  thus  &sbioned' 
at  the  will  of  govermnents. 

In  the  present  age  the  legislature  no  longer  indulges  the  absurd 
idea  of  foreibly  reducing  the  course  of  interest.  What  then  is  its 
object  in  establishing  a  legal  rate  of  interest  at  all }  It  ia  this  : 
many  persons  entertain  an  opinion,  that  if  unlimited  liberty  were 
allowed  in  stipulations  of  interest,  serious  evils  would  arise  from  it 
to  society.  These  evils  are  very  imperfectiy  defined,  but  they  are 
Gomprelwnded  in  the  word  uturt/, — a  kind  of  traditional  phantom, 
against  which,  under  pain  of  being  wanting  in  respect  to  his  an- 
cestors, every  good  citizen  is  bound  to  arm  himself.  There  is,  they 
■ay,  but  one  method  of  preventing  tbe  crime  of  tuury ;  which  is  to 
'   !  a  rtoionable  rate  of  interest,  according  to  the  current 
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standard  of  coaimerce  j  and  to  iaterdict,  severely,  under  pftia  of 
heavy  penalties,  all  contracts  at  a  higher  rate.  Iliis  wise  precan- 
tion  can  only  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  fortunes  of  individuab,  proro 
a  source  of  misery  to  borrowers,  and,  in  Isct,  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  morals.  Such  is  the  spirit  ia  which  the  law  is  now  ooa< 
ceived  j  the  question  at  present  is  not  the  prohibition  of  loans  oa 
interest,  or  the  reduction  of  the  natural  course  of  interest,  but 
merely  the  prevention  of  contracts  which  the  law  pronounces  before- 
hand to  be  vnTeatonable  -.  the  opposidon  of  a  legal  barrier  to  a  rate 
of  interest,  which  the  legislature,  a'  better  judge  of  the  aflairs  of  in- 
dividuals, than  they  themselves,  declare,  in  virtue  of  tbetr  superior 
visdom  and  more  enlightened  experience,  to  be  exeeMiive. 

Is  this  assumption  of  the  legislature  well  founded!  Is  it  right 
in  fixing  a  rule  for  stipulations  of  this  nature,  and  punishing  such 
as  violate  this  rule>  are  the  points  to  be  now  examined.  Thb 
question,  always  one  of  high  importance,  is  now,  however,  an  object 
of  most  especial  attention. 

Before  entering  on  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages which  result  from  the  crime  of  usury,  one  idea  naturally 
offers  itself  to  the  mind,  which  is,  that  the  contract  designated 
under  the  name  of  loan,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture so  officiously  charges  itself  with  guiding  the  judgment  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  it.  It  has  never  occurred  to  its  members  to 
fix  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  letting  of  houses,  or  rent  of  lands,  or 
to  punish  as  a  usurer,  any  one  who,  for  a  lease,  should  stipulate  for 
higher  terms.  They  never  interfere  in  regulating  the  price  of 
merchandise ;  but  graierally  leave  the  purchasers  to  settle  their 
own  conditions  with  the  sellers,  and  take  no  further  part  than  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  engagements  contracted.  Every  one 
acknowledges  the  propriety  of  thus  acting,  and  feeb  that  to  attempt 
to  snbjectall  traffic  to  a  legal  mle,  would  be  most  injurious  to  com- 
merce, and  would  put  an  inevitable  check  on  its  prosperity. 
Whence  comes  it  then,  that  in  the  case  of  money  being  paid  as 
interest  on  capital,  both  the  government  and  the  multitude  change 
thdr  opinion,  and  regard  the  introduction  of  authority  as  useAu  ? 
Are  there,  in  the  nature  of  these  things,  differences  which  justify  a 
contradiction  apparently  so  eiogukr  ? 

The  only  one  which,  at  the  first  view,  presents  itself,  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  Unrestrained  liberty  in  the  loan  of  money  on  interest. 
Of  all  articles  of  merchandisfe,  money,  which  is  the  one  employed  in 
loans,  is  that  of  which  the  value  is  most  easily  recognised,  and  con- 
sequently that  in  which  fraud  is  the  most  difficult.  Experience  in 
business  is  necessary  to  guard  a  person  fi!t>m  being  deceived  in  the 
v^ue  of  a  house,  or  article  Of  fomHure,  or  any  other  commodity ; 
hat  where  is  the  man  whose  knowledge  is  so  limited,  or  vrbo  is  so 
ignwant  of  general  affurs,  as  nOt  to  be  acquainted  with  the  enrrent 
interest  of  the  day  ?  There  is  no  commerdal  &ct  that  is  accompa- 
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nied  with  so  much  publicity,  or  that  is  so  accessible  to  every  body. 
If,  then,  on  the  principle  of  preventing  fraud,  a  diatinctton  should  be 
made  between  loans  and  other  kinds  of  contracts,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  former  which  should  be  loaded  with  shackles  ;  since,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  object,  it  presents  natural  guarantees  which  no 
other  kind  of  transaction  offers  in  an  equal  degree  j  ao  additional 
reason  for  accusing  both  laws  and  opinions  of  absurdity ! 

But,  before  pronouncing  judgment,  we  must  examine  the  case  in 
all  its  details.  Thus  far,  we  have  only  proposed  the  question  j  we 
will  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  and  justify  the  solution  given  ts  it 
by  politit^  economy. 

It  is  now  no  longer  admissible  in  political  economy  to  defend  the 
old  laws  which  prohibited  loans  altogether  ;  all  economists  are  now 
agreed  in  condemning  them  ;  and  yet,  most  eii,traordinarily,  the  pre- 
judices un  the  subject  of  interest  on  loans  still  continue  to  maintain 
their  strength  almost  unshaken.  Every  year,  fresh  instances  occur 
of  condemnation  by  the  courts  for  the  crime  of  usury,  and  these 
condemnations  are  applauded  by  the  largest  portion  c^  the  public 
There  are  few  questions  the  scientific  solution  of  whic|i  is  so  clear, 
and  yet  there  are  few  on  which  popular  opinions  have  been  so  long 
at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  science. 

Wh^  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  fi^m  this  ?  Not  that  science  is 
wrong,  and  that  prejudices  are  to  be  relied  on  :  science,  as  we  will 
shortly  prove,  has  facts  on  its  side ;  but  prejudices  have  only  opinuina 
on  theirs,  possession  almost  immemorial,  a  confusion  of  ideas  sufB- 
dently  plausible,  and  some  specious  arguments.  Science  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  shrink  back  before  the  obstinacy  of  prejudices,  but 
rather  to  redouble  its  efforts  to  destroy  their  empire,  to  apply  itself 
to  the  reconciling  their  sophisms,  and  especially  to  take  from  them 
the  support  of  the  generous  sentiments  of  humanity. 

Bentham  arranges  under  four  heads  the  principal  arguments  em- 
ployed in  his  defence  of  the  Laws  on  Usury.  This  classification, 
which  is  very  complete,  comprehends  almost  all  the  advantages 
which  can  he  attributed  to  the  restrictive  laws,  and  all  the  defects  c^ 
^Hiich  the  system  of  indefinite  liberty  can  be  accused.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  partisans  of  the  former,  the  good  effects  of  their  system 
are/ — firstly,  the  repression  of  prodigality ;  secondly,  the  security 
a&brded  to  indigence  against  extortion  ;  thirdly,  the  placing  a  barrier 
to  the  temerity  of  speculative  men  i  fourthly  and  lastly,  the  protec-  - 
tion  of  simplicity  from  fraud.  Such  great  advantages  cannot,  they 
Bay,  be  too  dearly  purchased ;  and  the  legislature  cannot  renounce 
them  without  compromising  public  order,  and  fiiiling  in  its  most 
sacred  duties. 

No  one  denies  that  prodigality  is  an  evil ;  but  in  what  manner 
can  the  laws  on  usury  operate  against  it  ?  Prodigality  consumes- 
muiy  more  capitals  belonging  to  speodtbrifla  than  borrowed  ca|H- 
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tab,  particularly  tbose  borrowed  at  a  usurious  rate  of  interests 
Now  the  law,  supposing  it  to  be  efficacious,  can  only  prevent  the 
destmctioD  of  this  last  class  of  capitals.  Two  cases  present  them- 
selves ;  either  the  man  who  is  prodigal  is  successful,  or  he  is  ruined. , 
In  the  first  case,  as  long  as  he  can  give  securities,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  mortgage  of  lands,  he  wiil  always  Snd  funds  to  be 
borrowed  from,  at  the  current  rate  of  commerciat  interest ;  and,  as 
his  mere  prodigality  does  not  dispose  him  to  borrow  on  conditions 
less  favourable  than  those  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  obtun,  the 
law  is,  in  this  case,  without  effect.  But,  suppose  the  prodigal 
ruined,  who  would  lend  to  him  on  any  condition  >  Would  he  find 
even  a  usurer  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  him  and  share  his  ruin  ? 
The  law,  which  does  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  prodigal,  has  no 
longer  an;  object  when  onee  that  ruin  is  accomplished.  Let  us,  for  a 
moment,  grant  its  efficaciousness ;  how  many  ways  are  there  not  of . 
eluding  it  ?  Will  it  prevent  the  prodigal  from  purehasing  merchandise 
on  credit  ?  And  can  be  not  us  easily  ruin  himself  by  these  purchases 
as  by  loans  ?  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  chimerical  than  the  attri- 
buting the  repression  of  prodigality  to  the  laws  on  usury. 

Turgot  remarks,  with  truth,  that '  the  only  usurers  who  are  really  - 
baneful  to  society,  are  those  who  make  a  trade  of  Iraiding  to  jroimg 
men  whose  affairs  are  deranged.  Their  true  crime,  he  adds,  is  not 
that  of  being  usurers,  but  of  facilitating  and  encouraging,  by  this 
means,  the  irregulariUes  of  young  men,  and  driving  them  to  the 
alternative  of  ruining  or  dishonouring  themselves.  If  they  deserve 
punishment,  it  is  on  this  head,  and  not  on  account  of  the  usury  tbey~ 
have  committed.  But  the  true  precaution  against  tliis  evil  is  in 
the  law  which  declares  minors  incapable  of  entering  into  any  en- 
gagements, and  not  in  those  against  usury,  which  have  no  power 
to  arrest  it.'  The  stipulaled  rate  of  interest  is  not,  indeed,  the 
source  of  the  evil ;  it  is  only  to  be  considered  as  an  aggravatii^ 
circumstance ;  it  would  not  the  less  exist,  even  when  the  lender 
should  have  confined  himself  to  the  limits  Eiffixed  by  law. 

Powerless  against  prodigality,  does  this  prohibition  offer,  as  it  is . 
pretended,  a  tutelary  support  to  indigence }  EiLomination  proves 
the  weakness  of  this  second  reason,  which,  like  the  first,  rests  on  a 
complete  illusion.  As  a  man  in  indigence  is  not,  on  that  account 
merely,  a  man  without  understanding,  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  con- 
sents to  pay  a  higher  interest  than  that  which  is  legal,  it  is  because 
he  cannot  meet  with  any  more  advantageous  means  of  borrowing. 
What  effect,  then,  does  the  prohibition  produce?  It  entirely  pre- 
vents his  borrowing ;  for  it  caonot  make  the  lender  prefer,  on  the 
same  conditions,  the  hazardous  investment  offered  him  by  the  poor 
man,  to  the  secure  ones  which  he  is  certain  of  meeting  with  from 
the  rich.  But,  if  the  poor  man  has  a  pressing  occasion  for  money, 
which,  as  we  do  not  suppose  him  imbecile,  may  weU  be  presumed, 
can  he  blew  a  law  wlddi  leaves  him  without  any  resource,  and 
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wbicb,  ttata  the  lore  of  ■  vogue  abstiBct  qucstioii,  coitdemnj  him, 
perhaps,  to  ineTitable  niia. 

Observe  how  little  the  le^Iation  ia  consistent  with  itsdf.  Pro* 
fteaiag  the  intention  of  protecting  the  indigent  Bgaiost  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  diiadvBntageous  trsific,  it  forbids  them  to  borrow  on  cer- 
tsin  conditionB.  But  bow  many  other  kinds  of  traffic  are  there  at 
least  as  important  as  that  of  money-lending,  and  in  which,  never- 
theless, the  law  does  not  interfere }  Is  there  one  of  greater  import- 
ance to  ^le  poorer  classes  than  the  purchase  of  corn  ?  Now,  does 
the  law  fix  a  maximtan  for  the  price  of  com  ?  Let  us  acjain  examine 
another  kind  of  contract — the  exchange  of  labour  tor  a  salary. 
The  labourer  who  solicits  employment  is,  from  his  situation,  at 
least  as  much  dependant  on  the  master,  as  the  borrower  finds  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  the  lender  j  add  to  which,  that  the  sole  of 
labour  is,  in  reality,  but  a  species  of  loan.  The  labourer  yields,  in 
consideration  of  a  salary  which  he  actually  receives,  that  wbich 
ought,  at  a  later  period,  to  return  to  him  in  the  produce  of  labour 
and  capital.  ^Vhy,  then,  does  not  the  l^slatnre,  pursuing  its  system 
of  protection  throughout,  establish  a  minimum  fi>r  the  price  of 
labour.  Ought  not  all  those  who  think  the  legislature  is  right  in 
not  doing  so,  if  they  would  not  incur  the  reproach  of  inconsistency> 
to  blame  it  for  interfering  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  for  money} 
The  manner  in  which  the  greater  number  of  loans  among  the 
poorer  classes  are  conducted,  comes  also  to  the  support  of  our  opinion, 
lliey  almost  always  borrow  on  pledges  ;  if  they  were  to  offer  no 
guarantees  they  would  find  no  lenders  at  any  rate  ;  but'a  pawn  be- 
mg  the  most  solid  of  all  securities,  it  is  evident,  that  in  a  loan  made 
nu  this  condition  there  is  no  motive  for  large  interest,  which  is  only 
demanded  as  a  compensation  for  the  chances  of  loss.  The  law, 
even  supposing  its  ^^tem  good,  has  no  occasion,  in  this  case,  to 
occupy  itself  with  determining  the  rat«  of  interest ;  its  sole  object 
should  be  to  regulate  the  loan  of  money  on  pledges,  acconling  to  the 
principles  of  right  and  equity.  But  what  a  strange  contradiction  i 
It  prohibits  contracts  for  an  interest  above  6  per  cent. ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  permits,  in  the  pawnbroking  establishments  which  it 
authorises,  conditions  for  more  oppressive, — an  interest  even  double 
the  legal  rate  to  be  imposed  on  the  borrowers  1 

To  conclude  Bentham's  classification,  it  remiuus  to  be  seen  if  the 
laws  on  usury  are  necessary  to  protect  imbecihty  gainst  fraud,  and 
to  prevent  the  ruinous  speculations  of  those  rash  men  who  are 
called  tckemer*. 

-Siq^se  a  man  in  a  state  of  absolute  imbecility,  and  incapable  of 
conducting  his  own  afiairs ;  it  is  evident  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  the  power  of  borrowing,  but  neither  ought  he  to  be  suffered 
to  contract  any  engagement  whatever.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a 
lav  to  protect  him  from  usury ;  hot  a  general  law  to  protect  inca- 
pacity.   The  case  of  imbedUtf  ^uxpted,  why  sbouM  sot  wedc- 
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iBJn^  and  TUienlig^iteiied  mm  borrow  u  well  a*  rent,  pnrcbase,  or' 
sdl }  Ifl  not  the  moat  stupid  ladividtial  always  a  better  jndgn  of 
hia  own  Intemta  than  the  k^islature,  who,  ignomnt  of  the  ptuticu- 
lar  cireumatRDces  of  each  ban,  can  only  give  a  blind  and  haxardous' 
oj»nioii! 

As  n^iarda  specnlation,  if  the  prohibition  prevents  the  bad,  H 
equally  tends  to  anest  the  good.  Every  new  project  offering 
necessarily  the  chances  of  feilore,  whoever  borrows  money  for  its 
execution  ought  to  submit  to  paying  a  higher  interest  than  the- 
merchant  who  is  occupied  in  a  branch  of  industry  long  known  and 
estaUi^ed  }  Ttie  fixing  a  maximum  of  interest  must  then,  in 
many  cases,  be  pr^ndicial  to  an  inceknlable  nnmbv  of  b«uficial 
enterprises. 

Now,  as  political  economy  does  not,  like  some  statesmen,  admit 
the  principle  that  evil  produces  more  evil,  than  good  produces  good, 
as,  on  the  contrary,  it  professes  the  opposite  doctrine,  it  does  not 
re^rd  the  restrunt  put  on  bad  speeulations  as  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  the  obstacles  opposed  to  usefid  projects.  On  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  it  will  be  found,  that  out  of  the  totality  of  projects 
executed,  the  number  of  those  which  succeed  is  very  much  greater 
than  of  those  which  fall ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  societies  would  never 
enrich  tiliemselves.  This  is  true,  even  of  projects  which  the  in- 
ventors execute  with  their  own  resources  ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
still  more  so  of  those  put  in  c^teratioa  with  borrowed  means.  U/ 
on  one  aide,  credit  furnishes  projects  with  the  means  of  execution, 
on  the  other,  it  submits  them  to  proofs,  and  imposes  judges  on 
them  ;  the  idea  must,  in  fact,  please  t^e  lender,  more  imparl  and 
leas  prepossessed  than  the  inventor }  every  enterprise,  therefore, 
supported  by  credit,- carries  with  it  two  guarantees,  because  It  haa 
received  the  ^iprobiation  of  at  least  two  indiridnals. 

We  see,  therefore,  to  what  the  reasons  alleged  in  favour  of  the 
laws  on  usury,  are  reduced.  All  the  dangers  which  are  made  to 
^tpear  so  formidable,  vanish  on  a  closer  inspection,  almost  entirely, 
or  if  they  still  retain  some  shadow  of  reality,  it  is  at  least  evident 
that  it  is  not  by  the  laws  of  usmy  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
tbem. 

To  the  assumed  advantages,  let  us  now  oppose  the  real  disadvan- 
tages. A  radical  evil  in  the  laws  on  usury,  even  supposing  their 
principle  good,  is  the  facility  of  eluding  them.  With  whatever 
severity  uey  may  pretend  to  arm-  themselves,  there  are  always  a 
thousand  ways  of  avoiding  their  menaces.  But  as,  in  spite  of  meir* 
impotence  to  effect  their  ol^ect,  they  do  sometimes  strike,  it  hence 
aiiaes  that,  powerless  as  they  are  in  a  general  sense,  they  do  not  the 
lesieubJecttogreatrisksthelenderswhoattempttoviolBtethem.  They 
fimseetbeserisks,  and,  in  general,  public  opinion  rather  exaggerates 
than  Btrftena  them.  What  then  do  they  do }  Always  finding  the- 
tntau  of  viotati^  the  law,  and  yet  not  being  secure  of  hnpunity. 
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they  Btipulate  in  their  couditioDs,  under  the  form  d  interest,'  tar  it- 
pieiuiimi  which  shall  inaure  them  against  the  risks  to  which  the  law 
exposes  them.  Tbus,  whilst  the  aim  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  hi^ 
ntes  of  interest,  its  effect  is  to  increase  them  hj  as  much  as  is 
requisite  to  cover  all  risks.  It  proposes  to  itself  the  protecUcn 
of  borrowers ;  and  instead  of  ameliorating  their  situation  it  renders 
it  still  worse,  and  creates  new  embarrassments  for  them. 

It  is  not  onljr  by  the  risks  to  which  it  exposes  the  money-lenders, 
that  the  law  tends  to  hei^ten  the  rate  of  interest  to  all  those  who  are 
unable  from  particular  circumstances  to  borrow  at  a  legal  interest ; 
it  also  produces  the  same  effect  in  another  way.  It  is  sufficient  that 
a  law  exists,  whether  it  be  founded  in  reason  or  not,  to  prevent  men 
of  strict  probity  from  violating  it ;  and  this  repugnance  is  still 
stronger  and  more  general  when  the  law  is  in  accordance  with 
powerful  prejudices.  The  prohibition  from  lending,  above  a  cerlua 
Tate  of  interest,  tends,  then,  to  weaken  the  competition  on  the  side 
of  the  capitalists  who  might  be  disposed  to  lend  above  this  rate.  At 
the  same  time  it  leaves,  in  this  class  of  lenders,  none  but  men  whose 
morality  is  not  very  scrupulous,  and  who,  consequently,  offer  less 
security  against  fraud  than  ordinary  money-lenders.  Under  this 
new  head,  therefore,  the  effect  produced  by  the  laws  on  usury  is  still 
that  of  injuring  the  interests  of  borrowers,  and  increasing  the  evil 
they  were  destined  to  prevent. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  fear  (^contradiction,  Ibai  almost 
all  the  cases  of  contracts,  at  an  enormous  interest,  which  are  cited 
by  the  partisans  of  the  laws  on  usury,  in  support  of  their  opinion, 
luve  been  provoked  by  those  very  laws.  Do  we  not  see  in  history, 
that  interest  diminishes  or  increases  in  proportion  as  contracts  are 
more  or  less  rigorously  executed  ?  Nothing  is  more  simply  logical 
than  that  interest  should  rise  in  proportion  to  the  risks.  When  the 
barons  of  the  middle  ages,  from  whom  large  interests  were  de~ 
manded,  complained  against  the  lenders,  it  was  themselves  alone 
whom  they  ought  to  have  accused  j  for,  if  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  exact  in  tbeir  payments,  they  would  have  borrowed  upon  much 
^ier  conditions.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  examples  al- 
leged in  &vour  of  the  prohibition  were  caused  by  that  prohibition 
itself. 

But  not  only  is  the  prohibition  destitute  of  beneficial  effects,  and 
in  direct  oppositbn  to  Uie  end  proposed  by  its  defenders ;  It  is  founded 
on  an  entirely  false  principle ;  and  hence  arises  innumerable  defects 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  principle  of  the  laws  on  usury  Is 
this,  namely,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  an  invariable 
maximum  of  interest  ciqiable  of  being  determined  by  die  legislature, 
and  beyond  which  every  contract  is  in  itself  unreasonable,  and  essen- 
tially prejudicial  to  the  borrower.  The  limit  fixed  by  the  law  is 
•ccounted  the  exact  criterion  of  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  en-  - 
gagements.    In  other  terms,  the  l^slature,  ignorant  aa  it  mutt 
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TteceMarily  be  of  the  situation  of  tbe  iiufividuAls  concerned,  preteixla 
to  be  more  ct^ble  than  they  tbemaelvee  of  judging  of  thdr  own 
concerns,  and  pronounces  their  reason  inferior  to  its  own  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  their  personal  affairs.  It  is  sufficient  to  express  such  a  pro- 
position for  its  fiill  absiurdity  to  be  felt. 

One  of  two  things  must  happen,  either  the  legal  limit  is  so  high 
that  no  one  is  tempted  to  eiceed  it ;  or,  it  is  so  low,  as  to  shackle 
a  great  number  of  contracts,  and  then  it  is  undoubtedly  injurious. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  laws  which,  in  France  and  England, 
fix  the  rate  of  interest.  The  standard  of  this  legal  interest  they 
determine  by  that  which  is  generally  paid  by  those  borrowers  who 
can  offer  solid  securities.  Hence  it  results,  that  if  they  were  strictly 
adhered  to,  they  would  entirely  shut  out  the  resource  of  credit  from 
all  who  were  unable  to  give  similar  guarantees.  Is  not  this  a 
great  evil !  Is  it  just  ttnA  wise  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing, all  those  whom  chance  has  not  placed  in  a  fortunate  condition  ? 

Nothing  cao  be  more  absurd  than  to  pretend  to  determine  before 
hand,  and  under  the  form  of  a  general  rule,  what  maximam  of  interest 
can  be  reasonably  paid  under  all  circumstances.  Interest  ought  to 
vary  and  does  vuy,  according  to  individuals,  the  personal  situation 
of  the  borrowers,  times  and  places,  and  the  state  of  commerce  in  a 
given  quarter  and  epoch.  No  one  consents  to  pay  a  higti  interest 
nom  caprice,  or  to  ruin  himself  for  pleasure  ;  it  may  be  presumed, 
and  tliis  presumption  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all  other  con- 
tracts, that  a  roan  arrived  at  tbe  age  c^  maturity,  enjoying  a  sound 
tnind,  acting  freely  and  with  a  knowledge  of  all  tbe  circumstances, 
does  not  contract  an  engngement  but  on  a  just  view,  as  much  so  at 
least,  as  is  possible  for  him  to  take,  of  that  which  is  for  his  own 
advantage.  Such  is  the  general  rule  ;  the  examples  which  may  be 
c^iposed  to  it  are  but  exceptions,  and  those  even  rare.  Now  tbe 
law  ought  not  to  sacrlBce  the  general  rule  to  the  exception.  Tf  a 
man  consents  to  pay  a  higher  interest  than  that  which  is  legal,  it 
must  be  believed  that  be  has  a  reasonable  motive  for  so  doing,  and 
that  he  b  only  decided  by  the  belief  that  tbe  loan  will  be  advan- 
tageoiis  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  oppressive  condi- 
tions attached  to  it. 

.Two  different  motives  may  determine  a  mnn  on  contracting  a 
debt ;  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  profit,  or  that  of  avoiding  a  loss. 
In  both  cases  it  may  be  proBtable  to  him  to  borrow  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  legal  interest  j  and  he  alone  is  a  competent  judge  of 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  for  his  advantage  or  not.  New  enter- 
prises furnish  an  example  of  the  first  hypothesis  ;  as,  in  general,  in 
cases  of  success,  the  profits  yielded  by  them  ore  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  those  who  undertake  them  paying  considerable  interest.  As 
regards  the  second  motive,  does  not  everyone  know  faowfrequently 
occasions  occur  in  which  it  is  advantageous  for  a  merchant  to 
borrow  at  a  very  h^  mterest,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  sell  bis 
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AMidiandiM  >t  a  loM  ?  It  u  espedalljr  In  k  great  comnwreM 
'Ctius  tbst  dw  Bbaurditf  of  thia  Isw  is  more  pBTtfcntorif  prored ; 
fiajHUla  are  then  b^  back,  and  it  is  difBcolt  to  meet  wHh  any 
money  lenders ;  at  the  same  time  that  (he  great  BUr|Jus  of  gooda 
beyond  the  demand  which  produces  the  crisis,  and  which  time  alone 
can  dissipate,  makes  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  merchants  to 
obtain  credit.  The  effect  of  the  laws  on  usury  have  been  especially 
seen  in  the  late  panics  of  England,  and  tiieir  abrogation  has  therefbra 
been  loudly  called  for,  and  not  by  the  lenders,  hut  by  those  wbo 
have  occasion  to  borrow.  So  true  is  it  that  the  establishment  of  • 
Itgsi  interest  is  a  thing  contrary  to  reason,  that  governments  them- 
selves, in  thdr  loans,  never  respect  their  own  rule.  The  legal  rate 
in  France  is  five  per  cent. }  but  the  public  loons  are  invariably 
contracted  at  a  higher  mle.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  French 
government  has  received  for  Sve  francs  of  interest  fifty  franca  of 
capital ;  but  never  has  it  received  ninety,  and  exactly  the  sanw 
thing  has  happened  with  the  various  descriptions  of  Bntish  stocks. 
Is  it  not  a  singular  inconsistency  in  a  government  that  it  should 
consider  that  to  be  prejudicial  for  individuals,  which  for  itself  it 
esteems  profitable ! 

The  lavs  on  usury  are  then  prejudicial  from  placing  an  obstacle 
to  all  useful  oontracta,  the  conditbn  of  which,  regulated  by  variona 
drcumstances,  is  the  stipulation  for  a  higher  interest  than  that 
^ich  is  established  by  lav.  The  very  basis  of  the  system  ob 
which  they  rest  is  wrong  j  it  is  one  of  the  remains  of  uicient  pre- 
judices, which  attribute  to  governments  the  right  of  regulating  and 
directing  every  thing.  The  empire  of  these  prejudices  is  destroyed 
as  far  as  regards  labour,  and  the  various  sales  and  exchanges  which 
form  the  interior  commerce  of  a  state.  Why,  then,  should  it  stifl 
subsist  in  the  case  of  loans,  which  is  but  a  species  of  exchange,  and 
whu^  ignorance  alone  could  desire  to  subject  to  a  particular  regu- 
lation? 

lltus  fu  we  have  <»ily  takes  into  considerati<Mi  the  interest  of - 
the  borrowers,  and  of  wmimeroe  in  general ;  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  that  of  the  lender.  '  The  loan  of  money  on  interest,' 
says  Turgot,  whose  high  philosophical  doctrines  piace  the  sacred 
notions  <u  justice  above  every  other  argument, '  is  lawful  on  a  nmra 
general,  and  a  still  mwe  important  principle  j  since  it  is  that  whidt 
nirms  the  basis  on  which  the  edifice  of  society  is  raised,  I  allude 
to  the  inviolable  right  by  which  every  one  is  the  abstdute  master  of 
.his  own  property,  which  secures  him  from  being  despoiled  <tf  it  but 
with  his  own  consent,  and  which  enables  him  to  put  such  conditknia 
on  this  consent  as  he  may  judge  proper.'  Is  it  not  indeed  just  that 
the  proprietor-  of  a  capital  should  have  the  power  to  exact  an  iQ- 
terest  tor  the  sacrifice  which  be  makes  of  the  e^Joyawnt  of  that  ; 
•raqntal  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ?  and  is  it  not  also  equitable  that 
Jhe  interest  should  be  so  much  higher  as  the  risk  of  losing  the  oej^ 
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tal  ia  gmier }  What  would  a  Iknded  proprietor  aif  tf  the  kxidt- 
ture  ftttempted  to  reduce  tb«  rent  of  his  ealates,  or  prohibited  Un 
from  receiving  more  than  s  itated  sum  per  acre  ? — would  he  notex- 
claim  against  it  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  praperty  ?  The  lawa 
on  usury  violate,  in  on  eqtial  degree,  the  rights  of  capitalists.  Ab- 
surd as  r^iards  borrowers,  they  are  iniquitous  towards  lenders. 

Thus  the  right  of  capitalists,  the  interest  of  borrowers,  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  legislative  power,  the  Ulacy  of  the  arguments  used 
in  defence  of  the  restrictive  laws,  all  show  that  the  laws  od  usnrjr 
are  bad,  that  the  loan  of  money  ought,  like  all  other  contracts,  to  1m 
perfectly  free,  and  that  the  very  term  of  usury,  as  indicating  s 
crime,  should  be  blotted  out  from  Ate  criminal  code.  Such  is  th« 
conclusion  to  which  we  think  all  these  arguments  tend.  '  The  only 
means  of  protecting  lenders,  and  giving  them  the  power  of  lending 
at  a  tow  rate  of  interest,  is  to  make  the  fulfilment  of  contradi' 
prompt  and  exact.  By  this  method,  that  portion  of  interest  which 
forms  apremium  of  insurance  would  diminish,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
itself  would  become  as  low  as  the  state  of  society  would  bear. 

If  we  beltere  that  the  laws  ought  not  to  punish  tuury  as  a  crime, 
does  it  thereibre  follow  that  those  who  are  called  usurers  never 
offend  agunst  morality  ?  Most  undoubtedly  not;  and  this  explana- 
tion ought  to  reconcile  upright  and  scrupulous  minds  to  our  opi- 
nions, at  which  they  may,  perhaps,  have  been  astonished.  But  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  morality  and  law.  The  ca- 
pitalist who  exacts  a  high  interest  from  a  poor  man  in  want,  is  not 
the  less  an  immoral  man  because  be  confines  himself  within  the 
limits  of  bis  right ;  he  is  wanting  in  benevolence,  he  sins  against 
charity  ;  but  it  is  not  for  having  exceeded  any  particular  rate  of  in- 
terest that  morality  condemns  him :  drcumstances  may  occur  is 
which  it  would  be  equally  culpable  to  exact  any  interest  whatever, 
and  in  which  even  he  ought  to  give  freely.  Such  is  the  duty  which 
morality  frequently  imposes }  this  duty  cannot  be  prescribed  bylaw: 
charity  ia  preached,  but  not  commanded.  If  a  man  should  pass  ao 
unfortunate  being,  perishing  from  extreme  want,  without  offering 
him  some  relief^  would  not  his  hardness  of  heart  be  revolting  to  you  I 
And  yet  do  you  think  that  the  law  ought  to  dive  into  his  purse,  and 
compel  him  to  give }  The  proprietor  who,  in  time  of  famine,  en- 
hances the  price  of  bis  corn  to  poor  wretches  expiring  with  hunger, 
and  profits  by  their  misery  to  enrich  himself,  does  he  not  merit  pub- 
lic contempt  as  much  as  the  usurer?  But,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  despised,  every  one  acknowledges  that  the  law  cannot  inte^ 
fere,  and  force  him  tn  sell  at  a  particular  price.  Morality  is  one 
thing,  and  law  another.  It  does  not  b^ng  to  the  law  to  pre- 
scribe  the  accomplishment  of  every  duty ;  it  can  only  exercise  itt 
authority  where  right  is  violated,  or  injustice  committed.  Now,  to 
be  wanting  in  chanty  is  not  to  commit  an  injustice,  or  violate  a 
right.    There  an  awl  other  «»ya  in  which  a  uaurer  may  be  bnixto* 
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nl,  and  without  fklling  under  the  cognizance  o(  the  law.  When  he 
encourages  the  follies  of  a  spendthrifl,  or  the  passiona  of  a  de- 
bauchee, he  commits  an  immoral  act ;  but  would  not  the  simple 
lender,  in  a  simitar  case,  be  equally  worthy  of  reproach  '.  The  im- 
morality does  not  arise  from  the  rate  of  interest,  it  arises  from  his 
bdng  a  sort  of  ftccomplice  in  the  vices  of  the  borrower.  Now,  as 
these  vices  are  not  punished  by  law,  it  is  clear  that  the  accomplice 
in  them  ou^t  not  to  be  more  severely  punished.  The  law  does  not 
pnnish  the  publican  who  sells  more  wine  to  men  who  are  already 
drunk  j  and  yet,  at  the  tribunal  of  reason,  would  he  not  be  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  encouraging,  or  even  being  an  accomplice,  in  this 

Id  conclusion,  we  must  remark,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
actual  immorality  of  usurers  is  the  creation  of  the  legislature.  All 
prohibitions  dictated  by  a  &lsc  principle  give  birth  to  a  correspond- 
ing class  of  vicious  men  which  would  not  have  existed  but  for  them. 
It  is  thus  that  tbe  restrictions  laid  on  foreign  commerce  have  engen- 
dered smugglers.  Such  Inws  are  too  absurd  not  to  be  violated,  and 
yet  those  who  infringe  them  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  upright 


The    Soldier. 

A  WARRIOR  lay  on  the  sun-bright  strand. 

In  the  glory  of  war  and  tbe  robe  of  light. 
And  he  clench'd  his  sword  in  his  red  right  band,  '  ." 

With  the  fiery  grasp  of  the  dying  brave. 
The  plume  of  battle  waved  madly  o'er. 

As  tbe  squadrons  rolled  in  their  ebbing  strength] 
But  He  slept  in  his  rest  on  that  gore-fringed  shore. 

While  the  whooping  peons  wandered  by. 
His  heart's-blood  gushed  in  a  torrent  tide. 

From  tbe  yawning  gash  which  the  lance  had  made  ; 
And  the  eye  hath  lost  tbe  glance  of  pride, 

Which  blazed,  in  life,  with  a  world  of  light. 
But  mark  !  the  dark-webbed  silk  of  that  brow. 

And  the  silent  powers  of  that  nerveless  limb. 
And  the  haughty  smile,  that  was  straying  now 

O'er  the  querulous  shake  of  that  quivering  lip. 
Ob  I  mark  him  well,  as  bis  plume  and  sword 

Are  the  only  honours  oppression  left. 
When  the  tyrant's  spear  and  a  foreign  horde 

Had  call'd  him  away  from  his  &ther's  home. 
Bright  Isle,  that  gems  the  ruby  west. 

Thy  sou  is  sleeping  his  dreamless  sleep; 
And  Erin's  child  is  happy  and  blest 

In  the  land  that  gives  bim  a  sddiet'i  grave  !        D.  S.  L. 
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A  TBKT  aUfl  vork  bas  just  been  announced,  under  the  title  givoi 
above ;  and  baring  been  favoured  with  an  esrly  copy  in  euffldent 
time  to  give  it  a  basty  perusal  before  our  abeeta  are  closed  for  the 
press,  ve  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  out- 
line of  its  purpose,  and  give  them  an  entire  chapter  from  its  in- 
structive pages.  By  wfaomsoever  the  work  may  have  been  written, 
whether  in  England  or  in  India,  it  evinces  a  perfect  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  tbe  writer,  of  every  branch  of  his  subject,  and  cannot 
ftjl  to  take  a  v«y  high  rank  among  the  many  useful  and  excellent 
books  which  have  recently  appear^  on  the  subject  of  India  and 
Indian  affairs.  We  again  congratulate  our  readers  on  tbe  evidendy 
increasing  interest  taken  by  the  well-informed  classes  in  England,  in 
all  that  relates  to  our  Indian  empire,  and  we  sincerely  and  con- 
fidently believe  that  this  will  go  on  with  a  rapidly  accumulating 
force,  as  the  discussions  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  draw  near. 

In  (he  first  chapter  of  tliis  work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
.general  historical  introduction,  necessary  to  a  clearing  away  of  the 
difficulties  to  general  readers,  the  writer  maiatains,  in  opposition  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  inference,  that  almost  any  European  power 
would  have  made  equally  rapid  strides  in  the  subjugatLon  of  India 
with  ourselves,  if  left  to  their  own  exertion  without  European  com- 
petitors. Sir  John  is  angry  with  those  who  appear  to  undervalue 
the  exploits  of  tbe  English  in  lodia,  and  dedicates  his  book  to  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou,  as  if  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
Indian  warfare.  Viewing  the  matter  philosophically,  however,  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  weakness  of  the  Native  powers  being 
once  thoroughly  understood,  India  became,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  prey  of  the  first  European  state  wbich.after  surmounting  tbeob- 
stacles  opposed  by  its  own  caite,  found  itself  at  leisure  to  organise 
and  cany  into  e^t  a  regular  system  of  territorial  a^randizemeot. 

On  the  subject  of  a  Rusuan  invasion  of  India,  the  consideration 
of  which  occupies  the  second  chapter,  a  great  deal  has  been  written } 
and  those  who  are  disposed  to  pronounce  such  an  event  almoat  im- 
possible, and  certainly  destined  to  meet  with  defeat  if  attempted, 
seem  hitherto  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  But  the  irre^t- 
ible  force  of  facts  has  lately  been  too  much  fot  these  reasoners.- 
We  have  seen  a  Russian  army  of  adequate  strength  to  form  a 
nucleus  to  an  invading  force,  enter  Persia  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
and,  in  a  sbort  campaign,  so  completely  lay  open  the  road  to  the 
c^tal,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Sluih  to  stop  thar  pro- 
gress to  it  otherwise  than  by  negotiation.  We  have  seen,  too,  so 
much  disaiFection,  so  much  implied  treachery,  such  materials  and 
disposition  for  intrigue,  that  no  man  can  doabt  tbe  power  of  Rawia 
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at  the  prewnt  moment,  or  on  the  death  of  the  present  monarcb,  to 
secure  to  its^  as  great  an  ascendancy  in  Persia  as  we  now  exercise 
at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  next  Shah,  whoever  he  be, 
will  not  have  strength  and  influence  enough  to  establish  himself  on 
the  throne,  without  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  power  ;  if  one  party 
claim  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  the  other  will  obtain  that  of 
Russia ;  in  which  case  the  posaession  of  India  will  be  contended 
for  in  the  heart  of  Persia.  On  the  other  band,  if  a  successor  to 
the  present  Shah  be  nominated  by  the  paramount  influence  of  the 
Russian  com't,  Persia  will,  in  effect,  be  in  the  occupation  of  a  Rus- 
sian force,  and  there  will  be  no  barrier  but  the  Indus  between  the 
mighty  rivals  for  Asiatic  supremacy.  At  all  events,  therefore,  it 
beeves  us  to  look  seriously  into  the  state  of  our  military  force  in 
India,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  chance  of  success  our 
armies  in  that  quarter  would  have  in  the  expected  struggle. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Indian  army  may  be  sud  to  have 
contended  hitherto  only  with  enemies  vastly  inferior  to  itself  in  mi- 
litary organisation,  as  well  as  in  that  prowess  for  which  the  several 
branches  of  on  army  should  be  distinguished.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Native  powers,  though  undoubtedly  the  elite  of  their  armies,  seldom 
made  or  met  %  charge  when  opposed  in  line  j  their  infantry,  not- 
withstanding the  instructions  and  occasional  presence  of  European 
officers,  has  never  manoeuvered  in  front  of  our  line,  nor  attacked 
any  but  ttie  smallest  detached  party,  nor  wilhstood  an  attack  in  the 
open  field,  though  sometimes,  when  covered  with  breastworks  or 
fortifications,  it  has  stood  with  considerable  firmness  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  their  artillery  ;  in  a  general  engagement  it  has  sel- 
dom stirred  firom  the  spot  where  it  was  first  planted,  excepting  per- 
haps in  an  awkward  attempt  to  retreat;  it  has  never  (as  far  as  we 
can  recollect)  been  manoeuvered  offensively  in  the  open  field  against 
a  British  line  i  the  directingof  its  fire  has  displayed  no  skill,  nor  the 
cMiipositdon  of  its  ammunition  any  science  and  resources  beyond  the 
rude  materials  of  powder  and  ball  in  their  coarsest  and  most  Gim|rie 

To  counterbalance  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  forces  of  the  several  Native  powers  with  whom 
we  have  contended,  have  always  greatly  surpassed  us  in  point  of 
number  ;  and  that  whilst  their  ignorance  and  inertness  have  aff'orded 
us  every  opportunity  of  displaying  our  superior  skiU  in  military 
oombinatioD,  the  achievements  of  tbe  Indian  army  have  never  been 
effected  without  tbe  exertion  of  great  courage  and  ability,  undex 
difficulties  considerably  enhanced  by  climate  and  the  nature  of  the 
service.  Without,  therefore,  in  the  smallest  degree  derogotii^ 
from  the  character  of  the  Indian  army,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
triumphs,  though  undoubtedly  brilliant,  and  earned  only  by  a  series 
of  arduous  exertion,  yet  afford  but  a  feeble  criteiion  of  their  fitness 
to  sustain  a  slmg^le  with  a  Euiopeaa  force  of  their  own  stoengttat 
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posseaaiug  all  the  resources  vhicb  science  and  e:(perience  could 
give  them. 

The  almost  unvaried  success  which  has  attended  the  Indian  ann7 
in  field  engagements,  though  calculated  to  inspire  it  with  the  great- 
est  confidence,  as  long  as  the  system  against  wbat  it  is  accustomed 
to  act  continues  uncbanged,  may  have  a  contrary  effect  when  it 
meets  with  serious  opposition,  attended  with  those  vicissitudes 
irum  wliich  the  best  disciplined  troops,  when  fairly  balanced  in  the 
field,  cannot  expect  to  be  exempted.  The  easy  victories  gained  by 
the  French  over  the  Spanish  armies,  contributed  not  a  little  to  unfit 
them  for  contending  with  ihe  troops  of  Wellington ;  and  it  is  andeni- 
able  that  in  military  ethics  a  certain  portion  of  adversity  is  necessary 
to  that  perftction  of  ch;>ructer  which  constitutes  a  truly  formidable 
army.  The  forces  in  India,  having  so  seldom  been  compelled  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  have  little  or  no  experience  on  many  points  re- 
(juiring  the  display  of  some  uf  the  most  valuable  qualities  which 
light  disciplined  iroops  can  possess.  In  the  event  of  a  sudden 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  they  were  employed, 
a  new  system  of  war,  then  suddenly  unfolded  to  their  view,  would 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  and  before  they  could  adapt  them- 
selves to  it,  the  most  diastrous  consetjuences  might  be  entailed. 
Nor  have  examples  of  this  Itind  I^etn  entirely  wanting  in  India, 
even  under  the  advantages  which  superior  science  and  discipline 
confer.  In  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  in  Nepaul,  and  recently  in  the  Bur- 
mese war,  each  of  the  Indian  establishments  has  in  turn  evinced 
the  effects  which  unwonted  resolution  on  the  part  of  their  opponents 
is  likely  to  produce  upon  our  troops  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  if  circumstances,  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  were  to  occur  ip  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  capable  ul  profiling  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
such  an  indication  of  unsoundness,  the  event  might  be  decisive  of 
the  late  of  our  Indian  possessions  in  a  single  campaign. 

These  considerations,  if  just,  sufficieutly  explain  the  precarious 
terms  upon  which  our  Indian  Empire  is  held  :  it  must  and  ever 
will  be  so  with  valuable  provinces. kept  under  military  away.  He 
who  holds  possession  of  a  country  by  force  alone,  challenges  the 
whole  universe  to  dispute  bis  claim, — when  a  otronger  ana  appears 
he  must  be  prepared  for  a  change  of  fortune ;  and,  like  t^ie  gladia- 
tors of  old,  he  will  neither  meet  with  support  nor  sympathy  in  bis 
tall,  except  the  people  rise  with  one  accord  in  bis  favour,  an  eyen^ 
however,  which  in  an  Indian  arena  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  very 
liliely  to  occur.  But  be  ibis  as  it  may,  it  behoves  us  at  the  present 
moment,  pending  the  application  of  tliat  moral  strength  to  the 
Indian  community,  which  Colonization  alone  can  confer,  to  look 
narrowly  into  the  composition  of  our  Indian  army, — to  divest  our- 
selves of  that  overweening  opinion  of  its  superiority  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  lull  us  into  a  fatal  security )  and  instantly  to  adi^  such 
alterations  in  its  organization  and  habit  of  discipUne  as  may  in  a 
O  3 
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great  measure  compenute  for  tboie  deScienciea  under  vhich  it  now 
unar  Old  ably  labours. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  vork  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  from  the  people  of  Hindostau  we  may  select 
materials  for  as  fine  an  army  as  any  in  the  world  ;  but  that  until 
our  government  rests  its  base  upon  the  interests  and^aSections  of  the 
people  at  large,  our  armies  will  always  partake  of  that  mercenary 
character  which  ought  justly  to  impair  our  confidence  in  their 
fidelity.  But  men  are  nothing  in  a  regular  army  without  those  aids 
which,  providing  for  their  ordinary  wants,  leave  them  at  liberty  to 
devote  their  entire  energies  to  the  service  of  the  state ;  and  in  these 
aids,  he  has  shown,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  work,  that  the 
country  is  singularly  deficient :  the  want  of  horses  to  mount  the 
cavalry  and  nrtiUery,  or  for  draft,  the  general  deficiency  of  land 
carriage,  and  of  cattle  fitted  for  transport,  and  even  for  slaughter,  we 
do  not  think  he  has  at  all  overated,  even  for  the  troops  of  either 
arm  now  on  foot.  Butif  aforce  principally  composed  of  Europeans 
wei;e  to  attack  the  English  in  India,  very  diS'erent  must  be  the  army 
from  its  present  state.  True,  the  internal  discipline  of  the  sevend 
regiments  composing  the  Indian  army,  assisted  as  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  Native  soldiery  is  admitted 
On  all  hands  to  be  highly  creditable  ;  their  parade  movements,  as 
well  as  their  general  duties,  are  well  performed,  but,  as  an  army, 
they  are  inexperienced  in  field  movements  un  an  extensive  scale; 
and  of  late  years  they  have  seldom  been  called  upon  to  act  except- 
ing in  small  detachments,  isolated  and  independent  of  any  general 
system  of  combination.  Such,  indeed,  from  the  ill-judged  economy 
(if  tbc  government  in  lailitiiry  matters,  has  been  the  want  of  troops 
for  several  years,  that  corps  when  detached  to  distant  posts,  and 
even  subdivided  and  spread  over  a  considerable  space  of  country, 
instead  of  being  relieved,  and  ordered,  after  a  reasonable  period,  to 
repair  to  some  large  station  where  their  discipline  might  be  re- 
established, have  been  transferred  from  one  line  of  outposts  to  an- 
other, and  have  thus  remained  for  years  without  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  reunion,  or  of  brigdde  exercise.  Nor  are  the  bad  efiects  attendant 
npon  this  system  confined  to  the  mere  disciplinb  of  the  regiments,— 
their  efficiency  is  impaired  in  other  respects,  and  the  duty  expected 
of  the  men  individually,  is  so  much  harder  than  the  routine  of  a 
well-regulated  service  would  require,  in  consequence  of  the  troops 
being  so  much  divided  tuto  detachments,  that  many  of  the  best 
sepoys  have  become  disgusted  with  the  anuy,  and  have  lefl  their 
places  to  be  supplied  by  men  (rf  decidedly  an  inferior  description, 
both  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view.  Whilst,  therefore^ 
cfiscipline  suffers  on  the  one  hand,  there  is,  on  the  other,  a  deterior- 
ation in  the  class  of  men  from  which  the  ranks  are  recruited  |  so 
that  even  on  a  recurrence  to  a  better  system  ofduty  and  organiutton, 
Kuoh  time  must  necessarily  elopn  ere  confidence  in  its  bang  pw> 
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manent  troaU  induce  the  better  sort  of  the  figbting  cutes  agnin  to 
enrol  themselves. 

On  these  coasidnations,  although  tile  in&ntry  ia  certainly  the 
best  port  of  the  Native  army,  it  would  be  wise  to  coDsider  it  aa 
imequivocally  iDfcrior  to  any  European  troops  likely  to  be  opposed 
to  it  in  the  event  of  invasion.  This  brajich  of  the  service,  therefore, 
which  at  all  times  must  constitute  the  bulk  of  a  r^ular  army, 
should  be  supported  by  the  strongest  cavalry  and  artillerr  whicb 
the  resources  of  the  state  will  enable  it  to  organize.  Were  the  6iie 
pltuns  of  Hindostan  to  be  open  to  the  invasion  of  an  army  of  fifly 
thousand  Russians,  comprising  the  usual  proportion  of  cavalryy 
together  with  attendant  Cossacks  and  auxiliary  Persian  and  Affghan 
borse,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  the  cavalry  which 
the  Indian  government  could  bring  against  it,  regular  and  irr^^' 
lar,  would  be  swept  away  in  one  campaign,  unless  supported  by  a 
numerous  but  lightly-equipped  artillery  capable  of  foUowing  it  in 
all  its  movements.  Instead,  however,  of  attending  to  these  points^ 
the  government  are  reducing  the  strength  of  their  corps  of  cavalry, 
and  substituting  bullocks  for  part  of  the  artillery,  which,  by  a  late 
improvement  only,  had  been  ih^wn  by  horses.  It  would  be  edifying 
to  conjecture  how  many  of  these  bidlock  artillery  guns  would  ac- 
company the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in  case  of  victory,  or  how  many 
would  escape  from  the  field  of  battle  in  case  of  a  defeat.  We  sus- 
pect that  in  both  cases  our  in&ntry  would  be  left  entirely  to  their 


Upon  the  whole  then,  the  invasion  of  India  is  a  oontideratioa 
which  cannot  occupy  public  attention  too  mucb  j  the  crisis  may  be 
distant,  it  is  true,  but  the  bare  thought  that,  after  what  we  have 
lately  witnessed  in  Persia,  it  may  be  close  at  hand,  is  enough  to 
touse  the  mind  of  every  man  who  ia  alive  to  the  honour  of  our  name, 
or  to  the  happiness,  if  indeed  we  ever  mean  to  study  it,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  India. 

It  has  been  observed  that  an  invader  of  Hindostan  would  march 
widi  the  stream  of  natural  feelings  in  his  favour ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  even  after  his  crossing  the  Indus.  The  position  of  India  if, 
as  it  were,  reversed;  the  moral  and  physical  strength  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  the  population  is  concerned,  reside  in  the  north,  whilst 
the  strength  i^  the  government  we  have  chosen  to  fix  in  the  soutb. 
In  Bengal  centres  almost  the  whole  opulence  of  our  Eastern  poa- 
eessions, — it  is  the  Egypt  of  our  empire,  and,  as  it  was  the  policy 
of  imperial  Rome  to  conceal  that  province  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
world,  to  it  would  have  been  an  evidence  of  their  sagacity,  if  the 
British  government  hod  sheltered  Bengal,  by  making  it  a  aubordi- 
note  province,  and  co\'ering  it  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  metro- 
politan government  placed  in  Upper  Hindostan.  The  consequence 
of  this  not  having  been  done,  will  necessarily  be  that  foreign  inva- 
aton  will  have  to  encounter  less  energy  in  its  first  onset,  whilat 
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every  step  it  advances,  will  add  prodigiously  to  its  moral  as  weU  M 
pbyMcal  strength.  It  will  approach  Delhi,  the  ancient  and  natural 
capital  of  the  empire,  aa  an  almost  neglected  outwork,  and  the  poa* 
session  of  that  city  ^11  place  at  its  disposal  the  revived  energy  of 
tfaewhole  population  of  the  most  warlike  part  of  the  country;  whilst 
the  government,  though  in  possession  of  the  most  fertile  provinces, 
and  of  all  the  riches  of  the  interior,  will  yet  have  nothing  but  the 
legions  of  Pompey  to  oppose  to  the  hardy  warriors  of  the  west  and 
north. 

Id  the  third  chiipter,  the  author  has  treated  upon  the  subject  of  a 
permanent  settlement :  and  although  this  has  been  more  tiilly  treated 
hy  other  writers,  and  especially  by  the  intelligent  author  of  the 
'worlc, '  On  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Coluoial  Policy  to  the 
government  of  British  India,'  yet  we  do  not  recollect  any  writer 
except  the  present,  who  has  taken  due  notice  of  the  money-getting 
propensity  of  the  Company  having  induced  them  to  add  to  the  un- 
expected evils  of  the  permanent  settlement,  by  taxing  that  appeal  to 
justice  which  they  previously  had  done  oil  in  their  power  to  en- 
courage. They  neglected  to  encreose  the  number  of  their  law 
courts  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  then  proBtcd  by  their  own 
wrong,  by  exacting  a  stamp  at  every  stage  of  their  law  process. 
Some  of  the  details  given  towards  the  end  of  this  chapter,  will  serve 
to  show  the  extreme  wretchedness  which  prevuls  even  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  our  capital. 

The  fourth  chapter  seems  to  have  been  written  chiefly  as  a  cauttOD 
against  relying  too  much  on  those  partial  statements  which  are  oc- 
casionally put  forth  under  the  guise  of  general  descriptions ;  and 
the  fifth  is  wholly  dedidcated  to  the  subject  of  Colonization,  that 
grand  remedy  upon  which  we  have  already  thought  and  written  eo 
much,  that  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  thinking  or  writing  any 
thing  that  has  not  been  urged  before.  The  second  chapter,  which 
treats  '  On  the  danger  to  which  British  India  is  exposed  from  inva- 
Bions,'  will,  perhaps,  excite  the  greatest  interest  among  political 
and  military  men ,-  but  we  prefer  transcribing  the  thii^  chapter 
which  is  headed  '  On.  the  Condition  of  the  People  of  Hindostan,' 
as  being  likely  to  interest  men  of  all  classes,  and  therefore  possess- 
ing stronger  claims  to  our  immediate  attention  ; 

'  In  the  last  chapter,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  defence  of  India 
against  the  attacks  of  a  really  formidable  power  would  require  not 
only  a  more  efficient  army  than  that  which  is  now  distributed 
throughout  its  provinces,  but  that  even  the  best  organised  force 
would  find  it  difficult  to  subsist  in  any  part  of  the  country  without 
being  as  detrimental  to  its  prosperity  as  if  it  were  on  hostile  ground. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes,  not  very  respectable  as  to  num- 
bers, we  have,  perhaps,  little  to  apprehend  from  the  open  assistaitce 
wluch  the  people  of  the  country  might  be  disposed  to  afford  the  com- 
mon enemy  i  but  even  their  lukewannness,  their  indifference  to  the 
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AUe  ot  tbe  jueaent  govemmeBt,  touU  be  pregouit  irith  the  most 
dJsastrotU  coDsequeuce*.  If,  indeed,  it  be  doubted  whether  any 
country  can  be  conquered  when  its  iobabitanta  resolve  to  be  free, 
it  must  follow  that  no  foreign  occupant  can  successfully  defend  it, 
unless  the  InhabitaDta  range  themselves  unequivocally  on  bb  side. 
It  ia,  therefore,  of  the  first  imponaoce  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people,  and  what  is  their  attachment  to  the 
soil  they  cultivate,  and  to  the  government  under  which  they  live. 

'The  habits  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Hindostan  leading 
them  to  indulge  in  pomp  and  aensuahty,  the  lore  of  ease  and  |deasure 
Boon  influenced  their  demeanour  towuds  the  vanquished  ;  and,  if 
the  feelings  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Hindoos  were  generally 
disregarded,  they  at  least  derived  some  consolation  from  seeing  their 
fellow-countrymen  occasionally  raised  to  high  dignity  and  power, 
bodi  in  the  dvil  and  military  departments  of  the  slate.  It  is  true 
that  this  was  too  frequently  tbe  consequence  of  forced  alliance  and 
polluted  blood  ;  but  the  patient  idolator,  as  soon  as  the  sense  of  per- 
BOtial  degradation  was  overcome,  did  not  disdain  to  profit  himsdf 
and  his  kindred  by  the  influence  thus  obtained.  On  the  other  baud, 
if  wealth  to  an  enormous  amount  was  wrested  from  theiu,  often 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  still  that  wealth  was 
dissipated  aa  fieely  as  it  was  obtained,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
flowed  back  in  refreshing  stre&ma  upon  tbe  industry  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  Mohanunedans,  though  differing 
as  much  as  Christians  do,  in  religion,  from  the  Hindoos,  were  yet 
of  tbe  same  flesh  and  blood  ;  in  the  great  family  of  nature  they  were 
kindred ;  and  the  same  sun  that  shed  its  genial  influence  upon  the  one 
cheered  and  animated  tbe  other  i  but,  with  the  English,  every  thing 
is  different ;  the  climate  of  India  is  looked  upon  as  foreign  and  un- 
genial;  to  them  the  country  is  forbidden  ground;  they  are  only 
allowed  to  reside  in  it  as  sojourners  anxious  to  regain  their  native 
homes ;  and,  whilst  their  exactions  surpass  those  of  allformer  rulers, 
they  individually  support  a  smaller  expenditure  than  the  natives  can 
be  induced  to  believe  is  consistent  with  the  stations  they  hold,  and 
the  wealth  appropriated  to  their  support.  With  every  allowance 
for  TBriation  of  natiomt^  character,  their  expenditure  in  India  is, 
generally  speaking,  on  the  lowest  scale  of  decent  subsistence,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  ranks  ;  their  surplus  income  is  remitted  to 
Europe,. and  they,  as  well  as  their,  employers,  appeal  to  look  upon 
Hindostan  as  a  patrimony  granted  to  them  fbr  the  support  {£  thdr 

.  fkmilies  on  tbe  other  side  tf  the  globe.  Almost  the  whole  of  what 
is  wrung  from  the  people,  ostensibly  in  requital  fbr  the  protectioo 
afforded  them  by  the  government,  instead  of  being  laid  out  in  bona 

^fide  state  expenditure,  fbr  the  advantage  of  the  country,  is  devoted 
to  the  paymient  of  the  interest  of  debts  cotrocted  by  the  Company  In 
tbeir  character  of  merchants,  and  in  tbe  post  or  present  support  of 
fordgn  establishments,  such  as  Prince  of  Wales's  Island^  Bencoolen. 
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sod  St.  Hdou,  matattuned  avowedly  for  cfHamefdal  purpoMS.  Add 
to  tbis  tbe  depressioa  of  the  hi^er  cUases,  (which  was  the  tuMx^ 
p«cteGted  consequence  of  the  terriUvial  system  of  revenue,)  and 
thdr  exclusion  from  places  of  trust  and  enaolument, — the  little  eii»- 
ployraent  given  to  the  Datives  in  general,  in  consequeuce  of  the  eco- 
nomical scale  of  OUT  Indian  establishments,  and  the  small  numberofi' 
our  troops  compared  with  tbe  countless  multitudes  of  an  armed! 
force,  constituted  according  to  Asiatic  notions  of  parade  and  splen- 
dour,  and  we  may  easily  comprehend  bow  infinitely  more  severely 
our  Christian  nile  must  beu  upon  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  than  that  of  any  previous  conqueror^  It  is  to  this  account 
that  w«  should  have  to  place  the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
event  of  any  serious  danger  threatening  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment— the  impoverishment  of  the  country  might  not  be  revenged 
upon  us  in  deeds  of  insurrection  and  blood,  but  theirs  would  be  the 
vox  silentio  tenuit,  which,  though  not  heard  in  the  whirlwind  or  in 
the  earthquake,  would  speak  dismay  and  ruin  to  the  hearts  of  their 
oppressors ;  and  the  reckless  indiSeience  with  which  they  would 
behold  the  struggle,  even  if  they  abstained  from  open  hostiUty, 
would  be  decisive  of  the  bte  of  Uieir  present  rulers  ;  for  no  army 
ever  yet  withstood  tbe  ener^es  of  a  powerful  invading  foe,  if  unsup- 
ported by  the  sympathy  of  the  coimtry  which  it  was  endeavouring 
to  defend. 

'  From  what  has  been  before  remarked  respecting  tbe  teTritorial 
acquisitions  of  the  Company,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  no- 
thing could  have  been  less  calculated  to  encourage  the  expectation 
of  any  improvement  in  tbe  condition  of  die  people,  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  actual  pecuniary  profit  upon  which  those  acquisitions  were 
made.  Wltliout  pausing  to  reflect  that  the  several  powers  then 
holding  possessions  in  India,  if  not  in  open  rebellion  against  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  were  certainly  Ibrdgners  and  intruders  on  the 
soil,  whole  tracts  and  provinces  were  accepted  as  gifts,  or  conquered 
by  force  of  arms,  as  if  tbe  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  not  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  tbe  trees  and  other  productions  to  be 
found  on  the  surface.  According  to  the  barbarous  computatJou  of 
oriental  despots,  countries  were  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
direct  land  revenue  they  yielded ;  Uie  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
never  entered  into  the  calculation,  and  the  slow  and  often  intemipted. 
progress  of  arts  and  commerce  afforded  no  other  available  source 
at  income.  The  occurrence  of  wars  and  rovolutions  rarely  per- 
mitted any  hope  of  improvement  in  the  amount,  and  as  amidst  the 
scenes  of  pillage  that  took  place  under  a  system  of  graduated  pfdn- 
der,  from  the  prince  down  to  the  smallest  functionary,  every  ttiing 
\ras  destroyed  or  dissipated  that  came  within  the  reach  of  man  }  the 
land,  vdiich  appeared  to  be  the  only  indestructible  element  of  pro- 
duction, came  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  property  of  the  ruler. 
It  was  of  this  principle,  which  in  itself  exhibited  the  very  essence  ^ 
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■nuchy,  ignomncc,  and  mifrule,  that  a  Cbristian  eitabliBbment, 
«BMmting  from  a  commnnitj  in  which  dvilisation  and  Tefiaemait 
imc  Bupposed  to  have  atuuaed  their  highest  point,  vere  not 
salnined  to  avail  ttienuelvcB.  Follomng  the  worthy  prototypes 
which  the  history  of  Asiatic  barharism  and  tyranny  afforded  them, 
the  India  Companj  declared  thnt  the  iarroers'  dues  were  in  effect 
those  of  the  state ;  and,  subsequently,  when  underthe  relbrms  in- 
trodnced  by  Lord  Comwallia,  they  ostensibly  bestowed  proprietary 
ri^ts  upon  the  zemindars,  they  first  appropriated  to  Uie  state  the 
whole  produce  of  the  sml,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
and  one-tenth  of  the  rental  to  the  newly  created  landholder.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  to  Asiatic  principles  and  precedents,  and  to  the 
learning  and  research  bestowed  by  Patton,*  to  prove  that  the  sove- 
re%n  was  sole  proprietor,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  saine  thing,  the- 
toU  ditpoter  of  landed  property,  arguments  were  not  long  undis- 
covered, whereby  to  confer  on  this  principle  the  sanction  of  more 
competent  authority,  and  Blackstone  is  quoted  by  one  of  the  writers 
in  support  of  the  Company's  pren^tive  to  prove,  that  if  a  "  sub- 
ject in  England  has  only  the  usufruct,  and  not  the  absolute  property 
in  the  soil  j  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  expresses  it,  he  has  dominium 
utile,  but  not  dominium  directum — a  rynt  in  India  may  rest  con- 
tented with  an  usofmctuary  right."  But,  besides  that  this  prin~ 
ciple  in  the  law  of  England — resting  as  it  does  upon  the  doctrine  oT 
escheats,  by  which  the  sovereign  of  the  state  succeeds  to  all  inheri- 
tance to  which  no  other  title  can  be  found,  and  by  which  lands,  like- 
all  other  property,  revert  to  and  vest  in  the  King,  who.  In  the  eye 
of  the  law,  is  the  universal  lord  aad  original  proprietor  of  all  the 
land  in  his  kingdom — is  declared  by  Blackstone  (ii.  SO)  to  be,  "  in 
reality,  a  mere  fiction  ;"  it  forms  part  only  of  thai  constitution  by 
which  the  King  is  solemnly  sworn  to  govern  his  people  according 
to  the  statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on.  If,  therefore,  the  ryot  of 
India  is  bound  to  rest  contented  with  the  same  title  to  his  ground 
that  a  subject  of  England  possesses,  to  make  the  analogy  complete, 
a  free  constitution  should  be  given,  and  tbe  quota  of  land-tax  to  be 
paid  sbonld  be  settled  by  his  representatives  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled. 

'  Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  been  more  idle  than  the  whole 
controversy  concerning  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  India : 
the  natives,  whose  very  sub^tence  depended  upon  the  issue,  were 
unaUe  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion ;  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  will  of  government,  which  was  alone  commensurate  with 
its  power,  was  the  only  rule  by  which  it  was  determined.  Arguing 
from  a  state  of  things  which  had  been  produced  by  ages  of  plunder 
and  desolation,  the  East  India  CtKupany  saw  that  the  only  rational 
mode  of  restoring  the  prosperity  of  iiie  country,  would  interfere 

*  'Principle  of  Auatic  Monarchies. 
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irith  the  pecuniaiy  aid  'whkh  tbeir  oommercial  wBhwrmmCTts  ran- 
dered  ueceswry,  besides  compeUiug  tbem  to  abataia  from  all  altcBifKB 
to  increase  their  rents  until  order  was  restored,  and  with  it  tbe 
peaceful  and  industrious  habita  of  the  ctmuaunity.  Their  inteteat 
U  traders  was,  in  fact,  incompatible  with  the  r^  interest  of  ter- 
lilorial  rulers,  supposed  to  have  a  sympathy  with  the  prosperity 
fd  the  country.  The  financial  difficidties  in  which  the  Company's 
government  had  involved  themselves,  did  not  allow  tbem  the  iMCe»- 
Mry  leisure  to  take  a  just  and  magnanimous  view  of  the  great  and 
interesting  question,  which  the  wonderful  course  of  events  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  decision  ;  and,  unhappily,  the  great  Council  of  tbe 
.Kation,  and  the  ever-watchful  eye  o£  the  Dritiah  public,  were  too 
distant  to  admit  of  effectual  interference  to  save  the  inhabilauta  of 
India  from  the  continuance  of  a  system,  which,  even  under  the  more 
lenient  sway  of  Mohammedan  rulers,  bad  plunged  the  greater  part 
of  them  in  hopeless  poverty. 

'  When,  however,  the  India  Company  and  their  government  or- 
duned  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  in  1793,  then 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  their  intention  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
proprietorship  of  the  land  in  favour  of  the  zemindars  ;  but  in  omit- 
ting exactly  to  define,  in  the  first  instance,  the  relative  sitoation  of 
zemindar  and  ryot,  the  door  appears  to  have  been  left  open  to  so 
many  alterations  and  interferences  on  the  part  of  government,  as  in 
a  great  measure  to  have  reduced  the  proprietary  right  to  a  mere 
name.  The  interests  of  the  ryots  being  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  the  landholders,  the  latter  were  soon  found  complaining  that, 
unless  they  were  armed  with  power,  as  prompt  to  enforce  payment 
ftom  their  renters,  as  government  had  authorised  the  use  of  in  re- 
gard to  its  own  cl^ms,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  discharge  their 
engagements  with  punctuality.  Notwithstanding  this  appeal,  bow- 
ever,  government  appears  to  have  been  sceptical  as  to  the  ill  effects 
of  the  system,  until  its  interests  were  likely  to  be  affected,  by  the 
farther  progress  of  the  evils  complained  <tf  exposing  portions  of  the 
land  sold  to  the  hazard  of  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  assessment.* 
It  then  interfered  for  the  protection  of  the  zemindars ;  and  a  regu- 
lation was  enacted,  "  for  better  enabling  individuals  to  recover  ar- 
rears of  rent  or  revenue  due  to  them,"  [the  opening  of  the  preamble 
to  which  is  to  the  following  e&xt :  "  Government  not  admitting  <^ 
any  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  public  revenue  receivable  from  the 
proprietors  and  formers  of  land,  justice  requires  that  they  should 

*  'Hueh  the  same  reeions  were  given  by  Timnr  for  protecting  his 
■nbjectsfromtiiint  "for  the  ruin  of  the  subject  csuseth  the  dimiDutton  of 
the  Imperial  treasures:"  a  puuige  upon  which  Mr.  Fatton  (Principles 
of  Asiatic  Monarchies,)  makes  the  follawing  observation : — "  This  iuti- 
nste  connection  between  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  iind  the  prosperity 
of  the  husbandman  (the  immediate  tenant  of  f^Dvernment,)  ia  the  surest 
pledge  iif  hie  security,"  Such  were  the  opponents  of  the  permanent  set- 
tlement in  Bengal  I 
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]mto  die  maaiw  of  levying  ftdir  rente  and  rerenuMwitfa  equal 
poDcta^it]',  and  tbat  the  peisons  by  wbom  they  may  be  payabk, 
wbetber  under  farmers,  depesdaiit  talooiulaTB,  ryots,  or  othwa,  ebonld 
be  enabled,  in  like  manner,  to  reelize  tbe  rente  and  revenue  from 
irhich  their  engagements  with  the  proprietors  or  iarmem  are  to  be 
made."]  By  this  regnlation,  the  delays  which  a  defaulter  vas 
enabled  to  oppose  to  the  distrainer  in  enforcing  payment  of  arrean 
of  rent  or  revenue,  as  &r  as  the  amount  was  r^izable  from  hia 
crops  or  his  personal  prop^y,  were  avoided,  and  the  dlitniner 
allowed,  uoder  specified  conditions,  to  put  up  the  |»Dperty  of  the 
defaulter  for  sale,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  sold,  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  and  in  some  cases  to  confine  the  defaulter  until  he 
discharged  the  claim  against  him,  tc^ther  with  interest  at  twelve 
per  cenL  Thus  the  protection  aforded  to  tbe  cultivators  by  the 
permanent  settlement  was  in  effect  withdrawn,  and  the  huid- 
btdders  had  it  again  in  their  power  to  practise  all  those  oppres> 
aions  and  arbitrary  exactions,  which  it  bad  been  the  object  of 
that  settlement  to  abolish  for  ever.  "  It  became  the  interest  of  the 
zemindar,"  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Thackery  on  another  occasion, 
"  not  to  assist  but  to  ruin  the  ryot,  that  he  might  eject  bim  from 
his  right  of  occupancy,  and  put  in  some  one  else  on  a  raised  rent;" 
— and  such  was  his  power  in  this  respect,  that  the  cultivators,  mi- 
able  to  bear  up  against  their  renewed  oppressioos,  were  frequently 
induced  to  abscond,  in  order  to  avoid  imprisonment,  in  addition  to 
the  forfeiture  of  their  whole  property.  It  was  from  tbe  operation 
of  these  two  causes — the  efforts  of  the  landholders,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  retain  their  station,  and,  if  possible,  to  raise  their  share  of  the 
rents  j  and  of  the  ryots,  on  the  other,  to  secure  a  &ir  remuneration 
for  th«r  labour, — that  justified  the  fbllowing  appalling  picture, 
drawn  by  the  Collector  of  Midnapore,  February,  1802.  "  They  {the 
zemindars)  all  say,  that  such  a  harsh  and  oppressive  system  was 
never  before  resorted  to  in  this  country  ;  that  the  custom  of  impri- 
soning landholders  for  arrears  of  revenue  was  in  comparison  mild 
and  indulgent  to  them  ;  that  though  it  was  no  doubt  tbe  intention  (J 
government  to  confer  an  important  benefit  on  them  by  abolishing 
this  custom,  it  has  been  found,  by  melancholy  experience,  that  the 
system  of  sales  and  attachments,  which  has  been  substituted  tor  it, 
has,  in  the  cnurse  of  a  few  years,  reduced  most  of  the  great  zemin- 
dars in  llengal  to  distress  and  beggary,  and  produced  a  greater 
c^iange  in  the  landed  property  of  Bengal  than  has  perhaps  ever  hap- 
pened in  tbe  same  space  of  time  in  any  age  or  country,  by  tbe  mere 
effeqt  of  internal  regulations."  Estates  were  everywhere  sold  tor 
de&ult  of  revenue  j  and  the  purchasers,  who  supplanted  the  first 
proprietors,  bdng  in  their  turn  unable  to  support  themselves  under 
such  a  system,  &a  land  was  sold  and  resold,  until  it  at  length  feU 
Into  tbe  possession  of  n  set  of  men  who  were  content  to  act  merely 
as  the  receivers  of  the  land-tax,  without  having  any  farther  interest 
in  their  estates,  or  incurring  any  risk  but  that  of  losing  their  office. 
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This  wu,  tn  fitct,  the  DBtunl  resolt  ot  the  uMmulotu  position  in 
which  the  zonindsr  yma  placed  in  respect  to  goramnent  and  to  the 
ryots }  responsible  to  the  ibnner  to  the  whole  unonnt  assessed  on 
luB  estate,  and  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  when  the  least 
delay  in  realizing  that  amount  occasioned  a  sole  of  his  property  to 
make  good  the  de&lcation,  he  was  gradually  dqirived  of  every  thing 
be  possessed,  besides  the  tenth  share  of  the  rents,  which  formed  his 
commission  for  collecting  the  whole.  No  individual  thus  circum- 
stanced could  be  supposed  to  have  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will, 
to  attend  to  the  comforts  and  prosperity  of  his  tenants  ;  and  whilst, 
fbrwantof  capital,  no  attempt  could  be  made  by  the  latter  to  improve 
their  condition,  without  overwhelming  th^n  with  debt,  no  subse- 
quent effort  could  release  them ;  because  every  advantage  which  was 
gained  excited  the  covetousnesB  of  their  landlord,  and  induced  him  to 
make  useof  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  dupossess  them,  and  pro- 
cure a  higher  rent  from  their  successor.  This  consideration  operated 
as  a  complete  bar  to  improvement  j  and,  in  fact,  the  only  reasonabla 
prospect  which  offered  itself  to  such  of  the  landholders  as  still  pos- 
sessed snfRcient  capital,  was  to  tun  thrir  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  such  waste  land  as  lay  within  the  boundary  of  their  estates,  and 
the  produce  of  which,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  permanent 
eettkment,  was  not  liable  to  iwrther  taxation. 

'  In  a  climate  like  that  of  India,  where  vegetation  is  so  r^id* 
and  where  inundations  are  so  frequent,  ground  very  soon  runs  to 
waste  and  becomes  overgrown  with  brushwood.  Colebrooke  esd- 
mates  the  proportion  of  land  tilled  in  Bengal  and  Behar  at  only  one- 
third  of  the  whole  surface ;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  an  ex- 
trenie  case,  that  a  period  of  thirty  years  scarcely  covers  the  barren 
sand  with  soil — when  inundations  have  been  caused,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  by  rivers  breaking  through  their  banks  or  changing  their 
course.  It  requires,  indeed,  at  all  times  a  considerable  expense  of 
money  and  labour  to  clear  wastes  that  are  overgrown  with  jungle  ; 
in  most  cases,  two  or  thiee  years  must  elapse  before  it  is  discovered 
how  much  of  the  ground,  so  cleared,  will  yield  a  sufficient  remuner- 
ation ;  and  if  to  these  considerations  be  added  the  ill  effects  of  poverty 
.  and  ignorance,  in  persevering  upon  an  exaggerated  estimate  c^ 
profit,  gome  idea  may  be  fbnned  of  the  difficulty  of  reclaiming  land 
ander  similar  drcumstances,  and  of  the  degree  of  encouragement 
whidi  it  would  be  desirable  to  hold  out  for  such  employment  of 
capital.  Instances,  indeed,  have  not  been  wanting,  of  individuals 
having  entirely  ruined  themselves,  after  a  perseverance  of  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  in  their  endeavour  to  reclaim  waste  lands  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India.  Fortunately,  such  instances  are  rare;  but 
they  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  attending  improvements  c^  this 
nature.  The  Indian  government,  however,  still  adhering  to  the 
Iffindple,  that  all  profits  derived  from  the  land  are  in  effect  those  of 
the  state,  have  not  only  allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon,  ia 
consequence  of  this  very  partial  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
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ludboldera,  to  withhold  diebeseStsctfapennaiient  settleinaitfroin 
tb«  ced«d  uid  conquered  provinces,  although  under  the  most  solemn 
engagements  to  gnmt  them,  but  they  have  endeavoured,  tad  an 
Btill  endeavouriiig,  by  a  sort  of  quo  warranto  process,  to  assert  their 
right  to  share  in  the  augmentation  of  income,  vhicfa  some  zemin- 
dars have  procured  at  so  macb  expense  and  hazard  to  themselves 
individually.  In  r^ard  to  the  north-western  provinces,  in  parti- 
cular, nothing  can  be  at  once  so  unjust  and  so  impolitic  as  such 
conduct.  The  whole  population  of  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
is  most  exposed  lo  foreign  aggression — a  race  of  men  well  known 
to  he  more  robust  and  more  prone  to  military  habits  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India — instead  of  being  well  aS^ted  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  being  attached  to  the  soil  which  they  ought  to  protect,  are 
kept  ID  an  unsettled  and  discontented  condition,  ready  to  believe 
that  nothing  but  a  change  of  masters  can  free  them  from  the  state 
of  impoverishment  in  which  they  are  plunged  j — whilst  the  great 
landholders  are  deterred  irom  attending  to  &e  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  their  tenantry,  by  the  apprehension  that  government  wiQ 
step  in  and  appropriate  all  the  profits,  as  they  are  thought  lo  be 
doing  in  the  rest  of  their  dominions. 

'  Tbe  effect  of  these  circumstances  in  discouraging  agriculture  it 
IB  unneceasary  to  insist uponj  but  the  injury  thus  infljcted  upon  the 
country  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  change  which  a  few  years  have 
wrought  in  its  commercial  prospects.  When  British  infiuence  was 
first  established  in  Bengal,  the  counUy  was  literally  crowded  with 
manufacturers  and  artisans  of  all  descriptions.  The  various  officers, 
both  of  ^e  Mogul  court  and  the  subMdinute  principalities  and  go- 
vernments, with  their  numerous  retainers,  occasioned  an  immense 
oonsumption  of  every  article  which  luxury  could  desire,  or  the  in- 
genuity of  the  counb'y  produce  ;  and  some  of  these,  on  account  ot 
their  beauty  and  costliness,  formed  the  basis  of  a  considerable  ex- 
port trade.  But  on  tbe  substitution  of  a  comparatively  ecmiomical 
European  government,  tbe  demand  for  productions  of  this  nature 
almost  entirely  ceased  j  tbe  industry  of  the  country  everywhere  met 
with  a  sensible  check  ;  and  (he  finishing  blow  was  put  to  many  of 
those  manufactures,  for  which  India  had  been  so  long  celebrajed, 
by  the  &bcics  of  Europe  beii^  made  to  rival  them  in  delicacy  of 
workmanship,  and  even  to  surpass  them  in  cheapness.  Nothing 
was  then  reserved  for  the  industry  of  the  natives  but  such  articles 
as  were  too  coarse  or  too  valueless  to  excite  competition,  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  import  trade  soon  converted  India  almost 
exclusively  into  a  market  for  raw  produce.  This  great  revolution 
in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  was  calculated  to  arouse 
all  tbe  vigilance  and  call  for  all  the  forbearance  of  a  government 
which  had  the  welfare  of  its  subjects  at  heart.  The  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  who, 
from  being  composed  of  a  mass  of  manu&ctuiing  classes,  sofficient 
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to  fnmish  ample  employment  for  the  agriraltnral  class,  became 
suddenly  tnnsformed  into  a  nation  of  cultivators,  called  imperiously 
for  the  fostering  hand  of  government  to  increase  and  improve  X\m 
produce  of  the  soil,  by  the  adoption  tif  every  expedient  which  in- 
duBtry,  skill,  and  capital  could  apply  to  it,  and  to  create  such  other 
employment  as  the  nature,  wants,  and  habits  of  the  people  would 
admit.  In  all  countries  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
gain  their  subsistence  by  cultiva^ng  the  soil,  the  natural  increase  of 
population  will  soon  exceed  the  demand  for  employment,  and  the 
wages  of  labour  will  be  gradually  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
rate.  Nothing  can  avert  or  even  retard  the  general  distress  and 
misery  consequeut  upon  this  state  of  things,  but  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  agriculture,  the  encouragement  of  industry  to  fur* 
nisb  «nployment  to  the  surplus  population,  and  the  diffusion  of 
edncation  and  intelligence ;  by  the  operation  of  which,  new  wants 
and  new  tastes  will  be  engendered,  sufficient  to  impart  a  stimulus 
to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  all  classes.  The  Indian  govem- 
ment,  bowever,  as  we  have  seen,  acted  upon  diametrically  opposite 
principles.  When  the  amount  of  the  land-tax  had  been  fixed,  in 
perpetuity,  at  a  rate  which  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  would 
drain  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  whole  agricultural  community  into 
tfac  coffers  of  tlie  state,  a  permanent  settlement  with  the  ceded  and 
conquered  provinces,  though  distinctly  promised  under  the  govern- 
ments of  Ixird  Wellesley  and  Lord  Minto,  is  withheld  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  hope  of  gradually  entidog  the  landholders  to  make 
such  improvement  as  may  afford  an  opportunity  of  approximating 
to  the-  maximum  assessment  which  the  produce  of  the  soil  wiU  . 
admit}  because,  in  a  few  instnnces,  the  landholders  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  have  been  able  to  accumulate  more  wealth  than  could  reason- 
ably bave  been  auUcipated.  Nor  is  this  indecent  appetence  of  re- 
venue confined  to  the  r^tilations  enacted  of  late  years — r^ulations 
which  appear  to  be  passed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  subjects 
of  perpetual  discussion  and  Illusive  amendment, — bat  it  is  made  to 
i^iply  retrospectively  even  to  rights  and  privileges  which  existed 
before  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanny,  and  which  bad  been  reco^ 
nised  by  every  successive  government ;  for  the  tenures  by  which 
certain  lands  have  been  held  rent  free,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
come  at  length  to  be  questioned,  end  many  of  them  have  lately  bees 
resumed,  whilst  others  are,  at  this  moment,  under  sequestration. 

'When  the  Euglish  iirst  appeared  upon  the  plains  of  India,  there 
were  so  many  Native  princes  and  <^iefrains  in  the  exercise  of 
Boverogn  power,'and  these  personages  were  so  easily  induced  to 
alienate  their  rights  for  the  sake  of  immediate  advantage,  that  it  ia 
probable  the  custom  of  granting  lands  rent  free  continued  even 
after  the  Company  had  unequivocally  assumed  political  rule.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  and  put  a  stop  to  an  abuse 
which  threatened  to  make  such  serious  inroads  upon  the  fiscal 
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jurudicdonoftbe  state;  &ii(t  accordingly,  u  iar  back  aa  1T83>  a 
Tegnlation  was  passed,  that  all  rent-free  land,  in  ^vhat«ve^  quantity, 
nnless  held  under  the  sanction  of  a  grant  from  the  Governor  and 
Council,  or  unleas  possetainn  thereofhad  been  obtained  antecedent 
to  the  Dewanny  grant,  irere  resnntable.  To  this  regulation  no 
Tcasonable  objection  could  be  made ;  though  such  h  reported  to 
have  1>een  the  nunaber  of  cloimB  for  land  which  then  called  for  con- 
firmation, that  it  is  supposed  «  very  great  portion  of  them  was  left 
unadjusted  by  the  committee  empowered  to  carry  the  above  reso- 
lution into  effect 

"njese  lands  are  chiefly  of  four  descriptions,*  the  Devuttcr  and 
I^rutler,  granted  for  the  endowment  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
temples,  respectively.  Sramutter,  lands  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  firamins  ;  and  Mohutran,  or  honorary  grants  to  indivi- 
duals. The  two  latter  descriptions  may  be  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of}  but  the  two  first  are  for  ever  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  granted  ;  and  an  order  of  government, 
on  the  occasion  re^rred  to,  prohibited  the  granting  of  land  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes  in  future,  without  the  express 
sanction  of  the  slate,  though  existing -proprietors  were  confirmed  in 
their  possessions.  Affiiirs  remained  in  this  situation  for  many 
years  ;  but  at  length  an  order  was  issued,  decreeing  that  rent-free 
lands  should  be  resumed,  unless  the  proprietors  of  tnem  could  pro- 
duce their  sunnuds,  or  g^nts,  for  the  inspection  of  the  collector  of 
the  district ;  when  those  found  to  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  validity 
were  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  others  rescinded. f  As,  however, 
much  of  the  land  in  question  had  been  granted  many  years,  and  in 
some  cases  centuries,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Company's 
government,  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  sunnuds  and  titles  could 
have  been  preserved,  amidst  the  scenes  of  violence  and  commotioD 
which  had  so  frequently  occurred ;  neither  public  nor  private 
rc^sters  could  be  supposed  to  .have  survived  the  general  wreck  ; 
though  the  known  habits  of  the  people  were  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  belief  that  sUch  property  continued  to  descend  in  the 
families  to  which  it  had  been  originally  given. 

*  To  these  evils,  arising  out  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  their 


*  '  See  Mr.  Grant's  Analysis  of  the  Finances  of  Bengasi.  Fifth  Report, 
Appendix,  p.  290  and  316. 

■f  'By  a  subsequent  regulation,  rent-free  bnd,  not  exceeding  tea 
b^gahs  in  extent  (about  three  acres,)  are  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  this  decree,  upon  proof  being  produced  of  such  landE  having  heai 
in  the  poBsession  of  the  family  now  holding  them  for  a  certain  specified 
period,  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  thnt  the  revenue  records,  which' 
were  deposited  in  the  Khilsah  when  the  permanent  settlement  was  made, 
doacttiallycoatainthereffistry  of  most  of  the  rent-free  estates  whichan 
now  dmut  to  be  FemmedT 
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rights,  where  eveiy  privilege  is  aisumed  to  be  beld  by  suSerance, 
lM>le  to  tbe  revision  or  resumptioa  of  government,  without  erea 
4he  form  of  open  investigution,  must  be  added  tbe  imposition  of 
atainp-Juties,  bearing  with  peculiar  severity upOD  tbe  undertenants 
and  cultivators,  and  which  were  a  direct  consequence  of  the  act  of 
permanent  settlement. 

'  The  Natives  of  India,  but  particularly  tbe  inhabitants  of  what 
are  termed  the  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  cherish 
a  very  general  and  sincere  veneration  for  the  character  of  Lord 
CorawaUiB )  and  with  reason  look  upon  him  as  the  champion  of  their 
rights,  and  the  founder  of  the  few  privileges  which  still  remain  to 
them.  His  professed  desire  to  make  their  protection  depend  solely 
upon  the  laws,  and  not  upon  the  individual  character  of  their  rulers  j 
and  his  consequent  separation  of  the  financial  from  the  judicial  func- 
tions, and  making  public  officers,  in  tbe  former  department,  renpon- 
■ible  for  their  conduct  to  the  courts  established  in  the  principal 
cities  and  districts  ;  his  regulating  courts  of  appeal  and  last  resort  j 
Us  aboLtion  of  judges'  fees,  us  well  as  all  other  charges  which 
set  a  price  upon  justice,  and  made  it  difficult  of  access,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  poverty  and  helplessness  of  the  suitor  i  bis  recommend- 
ing and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  code  of  laws  prescribing  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  all,  and  specifying  the  mode  of  attaining  speedy 
redress  for  every  injuiyj  and  tbe  care  he  took  to  ezpbin  tbe 
grounds  of  every  regulation  he  enacted,  and  to  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  upon  all  subjects  afiFecting  their  rights,  persons, 
or  property,  called  for,  and  still  command,  their  fervent  admiratioD> 
and  justly  entitled  that  distinguished  nobleman  to  the  gratitude  not 
only  of  India  but  of  all  mankind.  Accustomed,  as  the  Natives  of 
India  are  to  look  up  to  their  rulers  with  a  deference  and  respect 
little  short  of  adoration,  they  hailed  with  heartfelt  gratitude  these 
manifestations  of  a  kind  and  benificent  mind  ;  but  in  proportitm 
to  the  sincerity  of  this  feeling,  is  the  dismay  with  which  they 
have  witnessed  the  almost  total  abroga^on  of  measures,  tbe 
reasons  trf  wbkh  had  been  so  fiiUy  and  satis&ctorily  laid  open 
to  their  understanding,  and  a  system  infinitely  more  severe  and 
inflexible  than  any  they  bad  before  seen  subsdtuled  in  its  place. 
Innumerable  are  the  traditions  current  throughout  the  provinces, 
ONicerning  the  U>ve  of  justice,  and  the  strictly  impartial  mind,  for. 
which  Lord  Comwallis  was  celebrated  j  they  consider  his  r^ul»- 
tioQS  as  having  established  and  conveyed  to  them  benefits  till  then 
unknown,  or  only  existing;  in  their  1«^ndary  abstractions,  of  what 
a  perfect  ruler  shouM  be.  His  equal  administration  of  justice,  by 
rules  which  professed  to  disregard  tbe  persons  and  qualities  of  men, 
and  to  be  free  irom  tbe  influence  of  the  government  itself,  gained 
all  tiieir  confidence ;  and  if  the  land-tax  appeared  to  be  so  great,  aa 
to  leave  the  ostensible  proprietor  an  inadequate  share  of  the  rents  of 
hia  estate,  stiJl  the  amount  taken  was  "  fixed,  and  for  ever,"  and 
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•dmitted  of  relatire  diminution,  bjr  ibe  effect  of  incressed  induaby. 
lUi  certainty  of  exemption  from  fiiture  demands,  ootirithstanding 
tiie  diaadvantage  under  which  they  laboured,  in  being,  in  a  great 
neaaute,  excluded  from  taking  any  part  in  the  goreroment  of  their 
country,  and  in  being  debarred  from  receiving  assbtance  and 
inatniction  from  the  settlement  of  intelligent  Europeans  amongst 
them,  still  oBered  considerable  inducement  to  them  to  improve  their 
property  by  cultivating  the  more  volirable  articles  of  produce,  and 
bydearingwBsteor  uncultivated  lands, — like  tbeleverof  Archimedes, 
industry  only  required  ground  to  stand  upon,  to  enable  it  to  move  the 
universe ;  and  that  ground  they  beheld  In  the  security  to  persons  and 
property,  which  it  was  his  lordship's  anxious  wish  to  establish. 

'  It  is  singular,  however,  that  although  Lord  ComwnlUs  success* 
fijDy  combated  the  reasons  for  delaying,  for  ten  years,  the  final 
announcement  of  a  permanent  settlement,  which  Mr.  Shore  bad  ad- 
duced, he  never  appears  to  bare  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  prior 
right  of  the  zemindars  to  the  property  of  the  aoil.  "  Mr.  Shore  has 
most  ably,  and,  in  my  opinion,"  observes  his  lordship,  "  most  suc- 
cessfully argued  in  favour  of  the  rigfats  of  the  zemindars  to  the 
property  of  the  soil."  *  But  if  the  value  of, permanency  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  settlement  now  in  agitation,  of  what  avail  will 
the  power  of  his  arguments  be  to  the  zemindars,  'for  whose  rights 
he  bos  contended  ?  They  are  now  to  have  their  property  in  Sam 
for  a  lease  of  ten  years  provided  they  will  pay  us  gwd  a  rent  for  it ; 
and  this  properly  is  then  to  be  again  assessed,  at  whatever  rent  tho 
government  of  this  country  may  at  that  time  think  proper  to  im- 
pose.  In  any  part  of  the  world,  where  the  value  of  property  is 
known,  would  not  such  a  concession  of  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
be  called  a  cruel  mockery  \  The  interest  of  the  zemindar  was,  in 
point  of  &ct,  too  intimately  blended  with  the  proprietary  right  to  be 
easily  separated ;  but  nothing  is  more  clear,  throughout  toe  wb(^ 
controversy,  than  that  the  position  which  he  occupied  constituted  a 
disturbing  cause  by  which  the  plumb-line  of  justice,  in  making  the 
proprietary  recognition,  was  warped  from  the  perpendicular,  and  the 
«ntire  calculation  affected  with  error  accordingly.  The  ryot  wa« 
the  real  proprietor — he  paid  the  rent  of  the  land  to  the  zemindar  as 
an  agent  of  government  only.  The  zemindar  was  a  <uvil  officer  d 
police,  as  well  as  revenue  ;  he  was  bound  to  make  good  his  stipu- 
uted  payment  of  revenue,  under  penalty  of  suffering  an  equivalent 
loss  frf'  property,  or  of  being  deprived  cA  the  whole  ;  it  was  his  duly 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  his  services  were  required 
for  the  defence  of  the  state,  against  rebellion  or  invasion,  acctffdh^ 
to  his  means  of  furnishing  that  assistance.  Prom  all  these  duties, 
however,  excepting  the  collection  of  the  rents,  our  system  of  gavtm- 
Boent  re^eved  him ;  and,  in  principle,  he  had  no  fvtber  right  than 
tiuU  whid  the  justice  of  Lord  Cornwallis  conceded  to  those  who 

•  Kftk  Beport,  Appendix,  p.  473, 
OrientiU  Herald.  Fri.  SO.  M 
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mere  likely  to  suffer  from  tbe  rMumptlon  of  the  tagtr.  "  At  to 
the  qiMBtion  of  right,"  observes  his  lordship,  "  I  ckanot  coocdve 
that  any  gorvnmeDt  in  their  senses  would  ever  have  delegated  an 
authorised  right  to  any  of  their  subjects  to  impose  arbitrary  tazea 
■on  the  int^nol  commerce  of  the  country.  It  c«taiuly  has  been  an 
abuse  that  has  crept  in,  either  through  the  negligence  of  tbe  Mogul 
governors,  who  were  careless  and  ignorant  of  all  matters  of  trade  } 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  connivance  of  the  MuBuhmm  aumili 
who  tolerated  the  extortion  of  the  zemindar,  that  he  might  again 
plunder  him  in  bis  turn.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  ri^t  has  l^een 
too  long  established,  or  tolerated,  to  allow  a  just  government  to 
take  it  away  without  indemnifyiag  tbe  proprietor  for  the  toss ;  and 
t  never  heard  that,  in  the  moat  free  state,  if  an  individual  possessed 
a  right  that  was  incompatible  with  the  public  welfare,  tlK  legisla- 
ture made  any  scruple  of  taking  it  from  him,  provided  they  gave 
him  a  fair  equivalent.  The  case  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  parted  very  unwillingly  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly  in  point."  *  The  situation 
4f  the  zemindars  bore  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  the  case  here 
brought  forward  by  his  lordship  ;  the  extent  and  condition  of  their 
tenure  varied  from  those  of  a  jogbeerdar,  or  feudal  chieftain,  to 
those  of  a  government  agent  for  the  collection  of  the  rents,  invested 
yiith  authority  over  the  ryots,  to  enforce  tbe  cultivation  of  the 
lands,  and  to  yield  them,  at  the  same  time,  bis  protection.  In  all 
cases,  and  under  whatever  designation,  tbe  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  it  for  defraying  the  local  ex- 
penses, was  the  principal  stipulation  j  and  the  amount  which  re- 
mained after  these  payments,  over  and  above  the  remuneration  al- 
lowed by  the  state,  was  paid  into  the  treasury,  either  in  the  form  of 
an  offering,  or  present,  on  renewal  of  the  jagheerdor's  commission 
every  three  years,  or  of  tribute,  or  simply  in  tbe  form  of  land  re- 
venue. If  this  view  had  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  government  at 
the  time  of  making  the  permanent  settlement,  and  if  the  zemindars 
had  been  compelled  to  grant  pottnhs  to  all  the  farmers  or  under- 
tenants, and  ryots,  who  could  command  sufficient  capital  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  lauds  in  cultivation,  the  otherwise  insurmount- 
able difficulties  arising  out  of  a  vain  endeavour  to  reconcile  tbe  ex- 
istence of  proprietary  rights,  with  a  denial  of  that  control  which  a 
landholder  everywhere  possesses  over  his  tenants,  would  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  avoided ;  and  the  zemindar  would  have  frdlen 
into  his  natural  and  correct  position,  of  assistant  to  the  collector  of 
the  district,  in  remitting  through  him  the  net  land  revenue  to  go- 
Terament,  after  paying  the  authorised  local  expenses. 
'  In  addition,  however,  to  the  various  orgumeDtc  by  which  the 

Siestion  of  the  permanent  settlement,  and  t1ic  persons  with  whtwa 
at  settlement  was  to  be  made,  bad,  not  undesignedly,  been  per- 

*  Fifth  Report,  Appendix,  p.  475. 
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fdeced,  [two  other  coosldentioiM  'were  not  without  their  i) 
apoit  the  minde  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  principal  members 
of  the  Indinn  government.  The  first  was  the  actual  necessity  (or 
realising  quickly  and  certainly  the  greatest  possible  reyenue  from 
India,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  embarrassments  into  which 
the  Company  had  lullen  ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  were  only  too 
happy  to  close  with  a  plan  which  yielded  even  more  than  they  had 
calculated  upon,  without  feeling  disposed  to  attend  to  tiie  develop- 
ment of  any  other  system,  the  operation  of  which  might  not  tnm 
CO  speedily  advantageous  to  their  interests.  The  other,]  a  consider- 
ation which  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  much  weight  with  the 
Indian  government,  and  to  have  induced  them  to  recognise  the 
zemindars  as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  in  preference  to  the  ryoti, 
was,  that  the  government  itself  stood  in  the  position  of  a  zemindar 
in  respect  to  its  salt  as  well  as  to  its  opium  monopolies ;  and,  whilst 
Jn  this  capacity,  it  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  alter  the  tenure  of 
the  ryot  in  the  Salt  Mehals,  &c.,  it  could  not  with  any  consistency 
consider  the  proprietary  right  to  be  vested  in  any  but  the  zemindars. 
'  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  in  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  ryots,  the  latter  were  placed  in  subor- 
dination to  the  zemindars,  with  no  other  stipulation  in  their  favour^ 
in  the  act  of  permanent  settleoient,  than  an  article,  declaring  that 
it  was  a  duty  at  all  times  indispensably  required  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  to  conduct  themselves  with  good  faith  and  modera- 
tion towards  their  dependant  talookdira  and  ryots,  and  that  go- 
vernment reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  enact,  whenever  deemed 
proper  to  do  so,  such  regulations  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  wel^e  of  the  dependant  talookdors,  ryots,  and 
other  cultivators  of  the  soil.*  Regulations  to  this  effect  were  indeed 
-subsequently  framed  j  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  same 
coolness  of  judgment  and  strict  impartiality  which  had  bo  much  in- 
fluence in  enacting  the  permanent  settlement,  had  superintended 
its  operations  for  two  or  three  years,  it  would,  in  spite  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  it  laboured,  have  answered  every  reasonable 
expectation  i  f  but  the  departure  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Europe  so 

*  Colebrook'i  Supplement,  p.  358. 

f  Mr.  Tucker,  however,  seems  to  he  of  «  different  opinion ;  not  only 
doe)  he  think  tbst  the  several  OoTernon  of  India  were  peculiarly  laitea 
10  the  particular  times  anil  circumstances  in  which  they  happen  to  have 
been  placed,  bat,  in  the  nrdour  of  his  optimum,  he  asserts  that  Lord 
Teignmonth  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  his  illnntrioui  predecessor,  and, 
with  scmpalouB  ^ood  fiutb,  g*vt  effect  to  plans  which,  ai  a  member  of 
Lord  Corawallis'i  government,  he  had  felt  it  bis  duty  to  oppose.  This 
is  the  first  time,  perfaapi,  that  the  Individual  by  whom  a  plan  was  to  be 
•"—'"'  '~*o  effect,  has  been  thought  pecoharly  suited  to  that  task  by  Ua 
'"  *       feature.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  gooi 

■  ■•      '    ■•  -)  his  predeceHor*! 
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«ooa  a6a  tb6  gnat  change  had  been  effected,  left  the  new  syetm 
ID  the  buds  of  some  of  its  bitteteat  enemies,  and  the  want  of  c«r- 
^isl  co-operation  od  the  port  of  the  civil  fuDctionaries,  by  which  the 
measure  had  all  along  been  impeded,  quicklf  ensured  its  viitnal 
al«ogation.  Accoidinglj,  we  find  that  a  regulation  {VUI.  of  17S3), 
nhiA  directed  that  landlords  should  prepare  forms  of  pottabs,  or 
leases,  for  the  collector's  iq>probation,  and  tender  such  pottahs  to 
their  tenants,  on  pain  of  being  fined  if  they  ne^ected  to  do  so,  waa 
■uspended  in  the  following  year  in  a  great  number  of  zillabs  j  and 
it  waa  then  declared,  that  the  approbation  of  the  collector  extended 
only  to  the  form  of  pottahs,  "  any  dispute  regarding  the  rate  bdng 
referred  to  the  civil  courts."*  Here,  then,  we  hare  at  once  the  true 
cause  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  law-suits  in  the  several  Goarts  : 
tbe  pottahs,  which  the  ryots  had  been  taught  to  expect  were  so 
much  waste-paper,  until  their  terms  had  been  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  law  i  and,  as  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  happen  in  above  one 
instance  in  ten,  that  both  parties  agreed  upon  the  subject,  almost 
the  whole  agricultural  population  were  actually  compelled  to  appeal 
to  the  courts.  Mr.  MiU,  in  his  "  History  of  British  India,"  attri- 
butes the  accumulation  of  undecided  cases  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
mischievous  prejudices  of  Inwyers,  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  that  of  rendering  judieinl  proceedings  intricate  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  technical  forms,'!'  S^c.  j"  and  certainly  tbe  description 
of  the  forms  and  delays,  including  repeated  translations  of  law- 
papers,  given  by  Mr.  Shore  in  bis  first  minute,  (already  referred 
to,)  is  sufficiently  formidable,  t  The  5th  Report,  indeed,  expressly 
itdbrms  us,  that  the  judicial  rules  upon  which  those  still  in  use  ia 
Bengal  are  founded, "  bad  the  advantitge  of  being  framed  by  profes- 
sional talents  ;"  but  this  the  historian  seems  to  think  ia,  per  te,  any 
thing  but  a  recommendatioD.  The  habits,  ideas,  and  associations  at 
pro^ssional  men  are  ao  inseparably  connected  with  precedent  and 
authority,  that  they  are  seldom  well  quaUfied  for  striking  out  new 
paths  in  legislation  :  blinded,  like  horses  in  a  mill,  they  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  they  are  making  great  strides  in  advance,  when  they 
have  only  been  travelling,  in  the  old  beaten  track,  to  the  Uttle  circle 
to  which  they  have  so  long  been  yoked.  On  this  subject,  however, 
the  historian  appears  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  himself,  fiir 
be  informs  us  that  "  there  was  in  India  nothing  which,  in  reality, 
deserved  the  name  of  law,"  forgetting  what  he  had  just  said  of  the 
perverse  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  and  that  he  bad  shortly  before 
told  his  readers,  that  "  justice  had  always  been  distributed  in  the 
method  of  simple  and  rational  inquiry,'  among  the  people  of  Hia- 

oinoion,  certain  it  is,  that  the  rf  Ration  which  drove  tbe  ryots  into  the 
citU  courts,  to  ascertain  their  rate  of  lease,  destroyed  the  very  comtf- 
atone  of  that  fabric  which  Lord  Comwallis  had  been  so  intent  upon 
ntliag.—Tueier't  Remne,  &c„  p.  21G.— See  also  Fifth  Report,  p.  48«.7. 

*  BegulatioBS  II.  and  IV..  of  1794. 

t  Hiitory  of  British  India,  p.  383,  tt  itq. 

i  FlfUi  Report,  Appendix,  p.  190. 
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dMtan.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  5th  Report,  for  the  iact  of 
the  people  of  India  faftving  been  governed  b^  &  eyatem  in  vfaich 
they  apparently  aeqniesced  with  cheerfulness,  and  that  the  customs 
of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  law  vere  known,  if  not  to  all -the 
European  judges  and  fnagiatrates,  certainly  to  the  Native  law  and 
ministerial  officers,  whose  services,  we  are  told,  were  common  to  all 
the  English  courts,  district  u  well  as  city :  the  Mohammedan 
laws,  with  respect  to  Mussulmans,  and  the  Hindoo  with  respect  to 
Hindoos,  being  considered  the  general  rules  by  which  the  judges 
were  to  form  tbeit  decisions  in  nil  civil  suits,  and  the  Mobam* 
medan  law  of  the  Koran,  as  explained  by  the  commentators, 
the  general  rule  for  criminal  justice ;  with  such  alterations  and 
modifications  of  its  sanguinary  punishments  and  mutilations,  as  the 
Biilder  spiritof  BntUhcrirainaljusticedictated.  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  principles  on  which  English  practice  was  engrafted  upon 
Indian  law,  and  particulariy  to  the  introduction  of  paid  advocates, 
(vakeelB,)  *  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  the  hbtorian  in  his 
general  view  of  the  law,  not  indeed  in  India  only,  but  even  in  the 
miMher  country. 

'  The  absurdities  by  which  English  law  still  continues  to  be  en- 
cumbered, arose  in  the  course  of  o^  out  of  peculiar  states  of  society, 
and  are  retained  apparently  Irom  no  other  motive  than  the  instinctive 
horror  of  innovation,  which  the  timid  of  all  persuasions  are  too  prone 
to  entertain.  The  structure  of  society  has  undergone  many  and  great 
changes,  but  the  common  law  is  still  "  in  the  rearward  of  the  iashion," 
end  retains  its  antiquated  costume,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  ridicule 
with  which  it  is  covered.  It  evinces,  however,  a  constant  endeavour 
to  reconcile  new  feelings  and  new  circumstances  to  its  own  pret^o- 
ceived  notions ;  and  thus,  by  a  sparing  adoption  of  such  modem 
improvements  as  bear  a  strained  resemblance  to  ancient  practice,  it 
has  become  a  thing  of  tbreads  and  patches,!  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  ordinary  men.  Authority  and  precedent  are  its  avowed 
fituudation ;  and  its  professed  aim  is  to  furnish  a  plain  and  certain 
rule  for  the  guidance  and  protection  of  all.  Yet  new  decisions  of 
individual  judges,  ground«l  upon  fanciful  analogies  to  some  former 
case,  are  constantly  erected  into  maxims  of  law,  and  on  adherence 
to  remote  sources  of  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  standard 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  involves  every  fresh  question  in  in- 
extricable confiision.  Thus,  whilst  the  stability  of  the  law  is  relied 
upon  in  theory,  its  iincertainty  is  notorious  and  apparently  inevitable 

*  '  Iiord  Comwallis  is  not  responsible  for  the  iniroduction  of  vakeels 
Into  Indian  courts  of  justice,  as  mif^ht  be  inferred  from  the  passajce  of 
Ur.  Mill's  historv  here  adverted  to  ;  hU  Lordship  fount!  them  already 
eatablished  there  by  the  reg^ulations  of  17S1,  and  all  be  did  was  to  reform 
the  abuses  connected  with  their  practice  and  appointments. 

f  '  Queati  soRO,  days  Beccaria,)  gli  espedienti  delle  naiioni  deboli,  le 
leggi  delle  quali  non  lonp  che  iitantanee  riparariom  di  un  edificio  ruin- 
0*0,  che  crolla  da  ogni  parte.  : 
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in  prvetJee;  snd  deciaioai,  in  bet,  depend  nxne  upoo  th«  penonaf 
duncter  cnf  Uie  judge,  than  upon  anj  flxfd  or  Bsceii^ed  priiKi[riMr 
Under  the  hollow  pretence,  iirieed,  <rf  shielding  nt  from  the  tjrmnny 
m  corruption  of  judga,  by  refenine^  ererything  to  precedent,  it,  in 
reality,  creates  the  worst  of  tyranniea, — a  varying  and  uncertain 
law ;  uid  it  leta,  as  it  were,  a  premium  upon  the  ingenuity  of  lawyera, 
to  reconcile  present  circumstances  with  past  decisions.  Tbm  it 
ftumitbes  a  conitant  bar  to  its  own  improvement,  by  discarding 
everything  that  has  not  some  previous  sanction  in  its  fevour,  wilh- 
oQt  adverting  to  the  circumscribed  state  of  knowledge  and  eipnienofr 
at  the  period  when  that  sanction  was  pronounced ;  audit  bu  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  litigation  by  holding  out  almost  as  fair  a  pros- 
pect of  mccess  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  innocent.  What  is  termed 
Gonnnon  taw,  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  only  in  reporti  of  coses  and  in 
the  dicta  of  judges,  forming  together  an  immense  heterogenoua 
mass,  which,  on  the  one  hand,-~may  be  made  to  assume  any  jvraa 
by  means  of  what  is  technically  called  a  fiction,  and  iiram  which,  on 
the  other,  the  ingenuity  of  a  practised  lawyer  can  extract  authority 
fbr  almost  any  doctrine  however  absurd.  Right  and  wrong,  inahor^ 
became  in  a  great  measure  subordinate  considerations ;  the  sole 
question  is  not  what  is  just,  but  what  is  law,  and  that  law  is  to  be 
found  not  in  any  written  enactment,  but  in  the  ever-varying  opinion 
of  presiding  judges. 

'  To  fix  this  wavering  mass,  to  give  firmness  and  consistency  to 
the  loose  elements  of  the  soil,  is,  indeed,  a  great  desideratum,  not 
only  in  India;  but  in  England  also.  All  writers  are  agreed,  that  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  number  of  lawsuits  for  real 
property  (precisely  that  department  in  which  English  law  displays 
the  greatest  number  of  subtiHties,)  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 
France.  Indeed,  the  mere  compression  of  existing  laws  Into  a  small 
compass,  is  of  itself  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the  community  j  it  not 
only  brings  the  law  within  the  comprehension  of  all,  but  it  confines 
the  subject  matter  of  future  comment,  and  restrains  the  authority  of 
the  judge  within  its  just  bounds,  those  of  a  fiuthfiil  interpretation  of 
the  laws.  For  the  framing  and  institution  of  such  a  code  in  India, 
an  excellent  opportunity  was  undoubtedly  lost  when  the  reibnns  of 
I79S  were  carried  into  effect.  The  submissive  chaiac^ter  of  the 
Hindoos,  their  acknowledged  hereditary  prostradon,  and  tbetr  habita 
of  looking  up  to  their  rulers  as  to  tbeir  father,  and,  under  Providence, 
their  god  upon  earth  ;  were  no  leas  fevourable  to  the  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate  investigation  which  such  a  measure  would  have  demanded, 
than  to  the  auperintendance  of  its  operation  in  the  hands  of  tbe  moat 
considerate  and  wetl-infiirmed  servants  of  the  India  Company. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  respect  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives,  and  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  their  laws  and 
customs,  in  framing  a  system  of  government  for  our  eastern  pos- 
sessions i  but  a  very  slight  inspection  of  the  regulations  which  havo- 
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bMD  psaaed  under  this  solemn  injunction,  will  convince  any  man/ 
Omt  the  only  prejudices  vliicli  h&ve  been  respected  are  certain  cruel 
and  disgusting  observances  of  their  religion;*  which,  in  tbeir  opera- 
tion, are  rather  calculated  to  assist  than  to  impede  the  fiscal  views 
of  government  ^  and  that,  in  other  respects,  very  little  attention  has 
baen  paid  to  the'  feelings  or  opinions  of  the  people.  We  ibund  the 
inbabilants  of  India,  it  is  true,  immersed  in  the  most  profound  ig- 
norance, and  a  prey  to  tiie  most  absurd  and  revolting  superstition ; 
hot  secnrity  of  property,  and  redress  of  grievances,  ore  substantial 
benefits,  which  address  themselves  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
iDcn  of  every  intellect  and  of  all  persuasions  ;  and  certainty  the  con- 
doct  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  in  appealing  to  our  law  courts,  did  not 
evince  any  slowness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  which  wai 
oftaed  to  them,  even  by  the  very  incomplete  rrforms  efi'ected  at  the 
period  now  referred  to.  lliis  conduct,  as  the  government  justly 
obcerves,  indicated  a  change  of  circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
received  with  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  it  evinced  the  protection  in^ 
tended  to  be  aK>rded  by  an  equal  administration  of  justice,  to  be 
real  and  efficient ;  and  showed  that  the  care  and  attention  which  its 
directws,  with  so  much  solicitude,  had  urged  the  government  to 
observe  for  preventing  the  oppressions  formerly  practised  by  the 
most  powerful  landholders,  had  not  been  exerted  in  vain  ;  and  that, 
in  the  snccess  of  thoee  exertions,  a  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the 
happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  in  the  increase  of 
population,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  for  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country. t  Hut  the  government,  with  singular  inconsistency, 
instead  of  acknowledging  the  confidence  thus  shown  in  the  upright- 
ness of  their  intentions,  by  redoubling  their  efforts  to  administer 
strict  and  impartial  justice  to  all  parties,  first  did  all  in  their  power 
to  promote  litigation,  and  then  loaded  tbe  redress  of  grievances 
with  such  heavy  duties  as  amounted  to  a  denial  of  it  altogether  to 
the  great  rofyority  of  suitors.  If  the  liberal  and  enlightened  obser- 
vation just  cited  had  been  followed  up  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  courts,  or  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  with  power 
to  settle  all  disputes  arising  out  of  the  new  order  of  things,  upon  the 
known  and  rect^ised  principles  of  equity  to  the  parties,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  ibat  the  rage  for  litigation  would  quickly  have  sub- 
sided, and  that  tbe  permanent  settlement  would  have  realised  tbe 
most  iavourable  expectations,  without  that  revolution  in  jvoperty, 

*  See,  amongst  other  instances,  R^ulation  IV.  of  1 306,  for  the  care  with 
whicli  the  most  cruel  and  sbominsble  luperstitioDi  practised  at  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jnggernaiit  have  been  sanctioned  and  orffonised,  wiih  a  view  to  the 
pecuniary  profit  which  they  yield  to  our  ChnitiaD  Qoremment  1  The 
nnmberof  lires  annually  supposed  to  be  sacrificed,  inconsequence  of  the 
Jiugernant  ^grimage,  is  too  {Treat  to  m 
is  uterally  miitened  with  human  bones. 

t  Kevenue  Letter,  October  31, 1799. 
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and  tboee  oppalliiig  scenes,  of  distreu,  witli  whicb  iU  optntiaD  hw 
becD  aocompwiied.  On  tbe  coatruy,  howerer,  in  teas  than  a  month 
after  pawing  a  reg;ulatioD  for  the  idief  of  the  Bemindan,  another 
was  pnbiiabed  for  re-enacUng'  the  pajment  irf'  the  institutitKi-Cter 
abolislied  in  1793,  and  for  establishing  fees  on  exhibits,  bo  as  to  rai- 
der the  proceedings  costly  (o  the  party  cast  or  nodsnited.  without 
(it  is  said)  discouraging  recourse  to  tbem,  where  the  cause  of  actku 
might  be  well  founded.  The  jweamble  slates,  that, "  io  consequenoe 
of  there  being  no  expense  in  the  first  instance,  and  but  a  moderate 
and  limited  one  ultimately,  many  groundless  and  litigious  suits  and 
complaints  have  been  instituted  ^uost  individuals,  and  the  trials 
oi  others  have  been  protracted,  &c. ;  whereby  the  judges  have  beeo 
prevented  from  determining  causes  with  that  expedition  which  ia 
eesenti^  for  deterring  individuals  from  instituting  vexatious  claims, 
on  refusing  to  satisfy  just  demands,  &c. ;  and  that  the  eat^lishing 
of  fees  on  the  iustilution  uid  trial  of  suits,  and  on  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  being  considered  to  be  the  best  mode  of  puUing 
a  stop  to  this  abuse  of  the  ready  means  now  afforded  to  individuala 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  exercise  uf  the  laws,  without  obstruct- 
ing the  bringing  forward  of  jubt, claims,  the  fblloving  rules  are 
enacted, &c.i" — "The  imposition  of  this  expense,"  it  is  stated  in  the 
Fifth  Report,  "was  expected  to  repress  litigation  in  fiiture)  but,  with 
respect  to  the  large  accumulation  of  causes  already  on  the  judge's 
file,  they  were  got  rid  of  by  an  ex  poit  facto  law,  which  directed, 
that  the  fees  required  to  be  paid  on  the  institution  of  suits  hereafter 
(April  10,  1795,)  shall  be  paid  under  the  like  rules  and  exfeptions 
in  all  suits  or  appeals  now  depending  in  the  zillah  or  city  courts, 
&c.  &c.,  which  may  have  been  instituted  subsequent  to  the  1st  of 
May,  1793,  unless  adjusted  by  the  parties;  and  such  suits,  unless 
withdrawn,  or  the  fees  are  paid  within  one  Eoontb,  to  be  dismissed." 
In  thus  endeavouring  to  repress  litigation,  however,  most  of  the 
fees  were  carriefl  to  the  account  of  government ;  and  their  amount, 
no  doubt,  suggested  the  expediency  of  turning  what  was  now  con- 
sidered a  national  characteristic  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  by 
further  impositions.  Accordingly,  a  regulation  to  this  effect  waa 
passed  in  1797  i  but,  in  thus  converting  the  vices  of  their  sulgecti 
into  a  species  of  traffic,  the  ludian  Government  seems  to  have  beoi 
aware  that  some  ^ology  was  due ;  and,  on  that  account,  the  aboli-' 
tioD  of  the  police  tax  is  made,  in  some  measure,  the  excuse  for  io- 
creasing  the  fees  on  the  institution  and  trials  of  suitSj  and  for  estat>- 
lishing  a  stamp  duty  on  law  papers.  Difficulties,  it  is  said  in  the 
preamble  to  the  regulation  in  question,  (Vf.  of  1797,)  having  beeo 
experienced  in  determining  what  persons  were  liable  to  be  charged 
with  the  police  tax,  and  frauds  and  exactions  having,  in  consequence, 
been  committed  by  the  assessors  and  collectors,  to  the  vexaticxi  of 
the  contributors  as  well  as  to  the  diminution  of  the  produce  of  ib» 
tax,  the  Vice-President  in  Council  has  thtiefore  resolved  to  obdisb 
this  tax  j  and,  with  a  yiev  further  to  discoaragc  the  pic&niog  of' 
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IHlgtan»  osnplaiiits,  and  the  fiBng  of  BnpeTflnaus  exhibits,  kbA  ths- 
■muncHU^  of  u&neceMftry  iritnesses  on  the  trinls  of  suits,  md  stoo 
to  provide  for  the  deficieacy  which  viB  be  occasiooed  in  the  pul^ 
rereDiM  by  the  abolition  of  the  police  tax,  as  well  as  to  add  to  the 
pablio  reionrces  without  burthening  individuals,  he  has  resolved,  &c. 

'Fussing  over  the  singular  nianner  in  which  the  discouragement 
of  litigious  complaints  is  joined  with  Uie  abolition  uf  a  totally  dis-  , 
tinct  tax,  acknowledged  to  be  nearly  unproductive,  it  may  be  o1>- 
served  that,  as  the  fees  and  stamps  were  here  made  payable  alike 
by  those  who  might  prefer  just  complaints,  ns  by  those  who  might 
be  termed  litigous,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  tax 
could  be  considered  as  not  burthening  individuals.  On  the  contrary, 
no  tax  burthens  individuals  so  much  as  a  tax  upon  law  proceeding!, 
to  which  no  person  resorts  but  in  asserting  or  defending  a  right,  of 
whidi  he  is,  or  is  threatened  to  be,  unjustly  deprived.  A  police 
tax,  on  the  contrary,  being  nothing  more  than  a  general  contribution 
fbi  a  common  benefit,  is,  under  equitable  regulations,  an  imposition 
every  way  unobjectionable,  and,  fay  municipal  arrangements,  might 
certaitlly  be  collected  and  disbursed,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of 
tile  slate,  but  to  the  great  comfort  and  security  of  the  pubKc. 

'The  difficulty  of  keeping  pace  wiih  the  demands  for  redress,  doei 
not  appear  to  have  been  sensibly  diminished  by  the  atx>ve  mentioned 
regulations ;  on  the  contrary,  their  tendency  being  to  encourage 
injustice  by  hopes  of  impunity,  the  natural  consequences  ought  to 
have  been  rather  an  encrease  than  a  diminution  of  suits  at  law  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1803  that  the  proper  remedy  wag 
applied,  by  adding  to  the  numtier  of  judges  throughout  the  pro- 
Tinces,  and  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Native  commissioners, 
or  munsiffs.  This  remedy,  however,  was  applied  on  so  small  a 
scale,  as  to  he  totally  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed;  and  the 
usual  consolation  for  such  a  failure  was  again  sought  in  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  revenue  by  means  of  further  stamp  duties.  Accord- 
ingly,* Regulation  I.  of  1814,  ibllowed  up  by  others  after  a  short 
interval,  increase  the  rate  of  stamp  duties,  and  extend  Uie  use  of 
stamped  paper  so  greatly,  that  without  them,  no  complaint  con  be 
filed,  no  grievaiOce  taken  cognizance  of:  on  the  contrary,  if  any 
suitor  neglect  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  stamps,  and 
present  documents  written  on  common  paper,  he  is  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  twenty  times  the  -value  of  the  stamp  omitted,  and  a  rejection 
of  his  complaint  until  the  fine  be  paid,  and  the  presctil*^  stanjips 
supplied. 

'Meantime,  however,  the  power  of  distrdnt  hod . been. greatly 
increased  by  Regulation  VII.  of  1799,  by  which  it  was  decbxed  that 
under-tenants  of  every  description  were  to  be  considered  deJaulters 

*  'Harrington's  Analytiig,  vol.  I.  p.  162,  ^iparenlly  cites  this  regula- 
tion u  first  introducing  the  use  of  itantpi  "forreising  a  revenue)"  but 
*  tte  pfeainble  above,  quoted  from  Regolotion  VI.  ITS?,  shews  the  j>rtnetp/« 
to  uve  been  avowed  on  Maf  occaaion. 
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br  way  arreara  of  rent  withheld  beyond  die  day  on  which  the  Mune 

mieht  have  been  payable,  and  liable  to  immediate  distieia,  if  all 
su^  arrears  were  not  paid  on  demand.  A  commiuion  of  cne  aona 
in  the  rupee  on  the  amount  sales  of  property  sold  wu  abo> 
authorised  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  de&ulters,  in 
addition  to  the  other  expenses  attending  the  attachment.  The 
power  of  the  collector  was  also  strengthened  bjr  bis  being  allowed 
to  imprison  de&ulting  landholders,  and  to  charge  interest  for  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  instalment  remaining  undischarged,  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  mensem  from  the  date  at  which  the  arrear 
became  due,  without  waiting  for  ftuthoritjr  from  the  Board  of 
Revenue  so  to  do,  unlets  he  thiuk  proper  to  apply  for  special 
instructions.  He  was  authorised  and  directed,  however,  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  in  cases  of  drought,  inundation,  or 
other  calamity  of  the  season,  and  where  the  d^ulter  was  entirely 
blameless,  reporting  circumstances  to  the  Board  of  Revenue.  But 
whether  from  the  hoard  having  condemned  this  indulgence  where 
shown,  or  from  the  natural  inclination  of  men  in  official  stations  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  their  authority,  the  collectors  did,  notwith- 
standing, attach  and  distrain  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  ctdl  for  the 
interference  of  government  *  to  prohibit  their  doing  so  during  the 
three  first  months  of  the  year,  whilst  the  landholders  and  formers 
were  adjusting  their  settlements  with  the  ryots.  By  the  regulation 
here  referred  to,  however,  it  was  directed  that,  in  order  to  Umit  the 
division  of  property,  when  an  estate  was  attached,  the  whole  of  it, 
and  not  a  part,  was  to  be  sold,  the  surplus  produce  of  such  sale, 
after  dischar^ng  the  amount  of  arrears,  interest,  and  fines,  to  be 
given  to  the  proprietor,  unlett  otherwue  etpecially  directed.  It 
was  moreover  ordained  that  whenever  the  collector  ihoitgkt  the 
revenue  was  wilfully  withheld,  or  the  arrear  aacribable  to  neglect, 
mismaDagement,  or  misconduct,  the  board  might  impose  an  ad- 
ditional penalty  of  one  per  cent  per  mensem,  lo  be  paid  fi'om  the 
time  when  the  arrears  became  due  till  discharged,  or  till  the  &rm 
or  estate  was  attached,  together  with  distress  and  sale  of  personal 
property  where  accounts  were  not  forthcoming.  If,  however,  the 
pro[Mietor  at  any  time  antecedent  to  the  sale  delivers  in  his  account, 
the  sale  is  not  to  take  place,  but  instead  thereof,  as  a  punishment  to 
the  defaulter  for  withholding  bis  accounts,  the  Governor -General 
may  impose  such  fines  as  he  may  judge  proper,  in  addition  to  the 
former! 

'  Here  then  may  he  said  to  have  terminated  the  long  struggle 
between  the  zemindars  and  the  ryots,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
government  and  the  zemindars  on  the  other.  At  first  the  zemin- 
dars were  relieved  from  the  liability  to  imprisonment  and  othxx 
arbitrary  punishments  for  non-payment  of  their  revenue,  but  por- 
dons  of  their  estates  were  ordered  to  be  sold  to  make  good  their 
de&Ications  :  when,  however,  they  complained  of  this,  the  power  of 

■  Beguktionl.  of  1801. 
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imprisoDEKnt  ms  lestoied,  uid  tbcir  penonal  property,  u  wdl  w 
tfaur  vbole  eststea,  nnderal  lii^^  to  uk.    In  like  msiiiKr,  Ura- 

rB  were  appwtati j  aecored  in  the  pouesiion  fA  their  groand.  bf- 
zemindajB  being  directed  to  grant  them  pottahs,  or  leasea,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  appeal  to  the  law  when  oppressed  by  their 
landloTd.  Their  availing  tbemselvea  of  thii  privilege,  however, 
occatiooed  the  imposition  of  law  taxes;  the  resttvation  of  the 
power  of  distraint  and  imprtsomnent,  ibrmerly  held  over  them  hy 
the  zeBflndars,  and  eventiudly  the  estt^iabment  ot  stamp  duties,  t» 
such  extent  and  amount  as  almost  to  constitute  a  total  denial  <tf 
redress  under  any  grievances  they  might  suffer. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  th^  the  permanent  settlement, 
thoug^h  ruinous  to  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Eemindars,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  extend  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  present  zemindars, 
as  a  body,  and  indeed  with  the  exception  of  those  whose  waste-land 
estates  are  now  in  fact  under  sequestration,  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  This  circumstance  indeed  is  so  well  known  that,  as 
before  remarked,  it  has  excited  what  was  termed  by  Mr.  Shore  "  the 
cupidity  of  government"  to  demnnd  a  portion  of  (be  excess.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  hecause  some  indiriduals  have  prospered 
greatly  tinder  the  new  order  of  things,  that,  therefore,  the  land-tax 
u  moderate  ;  for  as  yet  the  scanty  and  penurious  husbandry  of  the 
country  has  experienced  no  general  improvement.  The  advantages 
referred  to  have  been  mostly  confined  to  those  estates  which  con- 
tained a  large  pohjon  of  uncultivated  land,  or  the  boundaries  of 
which  had  tieen  but  loosely  ascertained,  or,  in  which  the  cultivation 
had  been  improved  by  the  unexpected  demand  for  more  valuable 
produce.  In  all  these  instances  it  is  probable  that  a  rbe  of  rents 
was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  number  of  cases, 
in  point  in  which  any  great  degree  of  improvement  was  attended 
widi  an  augmentation  of  the  zemindars's  income,  must  have  borne 
bnt  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  general  mass.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  in  addition  to  the  slowness  and  uncertainty  of 
returns  from  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  in  general,  the  appro- 
priation of  pasture  land  is  attended  with  a  diminution  of  apparent 
profit,  by  the  encreased  expense  and  difficulty  of  subsisting  the 
cattle  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly  during  that  period 
of  the  year  when  the  crop  is  on  the  ground.  But  even  were  the 
&ct  otherwise,  were  it  certain  that  every  zemindar  bad  doubled  his 
income  by  the  improvements  effected  on  his  estate,  how  unworthy 
it  is  of  the  character  of  a  great  government  to  endeAVOur,  by  every 
mearts  in  its  power,  to  deprive  its  sul^ects  of  their  bard-eamed 
profits,  because  aAer  so  many  years  of  risk  and  labour,  those  profits 
turn  out  to  be  greater  than  could  have  been  expected,  under  so 
severe  an  assessment.  How  much  more  wise,  as  well  as  humane, 
it  would  be,  to  rejoice  in  the  unexpected  prosperity  of  the  oonotry, 
to  encourage  accumulation,  and  with  it  encreased  activity  tA  trad^^ 
and  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  government  which  secured  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  so  many  blessings.    Instead  of  this,  ho  wever,  tb 
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MadreB  are  continoaDf  alarmed  hy  inqnisitlana,  actaal  or  tinfeatened, 
into  the  validity  of  tbeir  titles,  and  correct  measorement  of  their 
Males';  and  swarms  of  canangoea,  or  native  rerenne  suireyoTB, 
are  spread  over  the  surfiice  of  the  coantrj',  ostensibly  for  the 
protection  of  the  ryots,  but,  in  reality,  fiir  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and  reportiDg  nnassessed  land.  These  men,  who  are  virtually 
released  from  responsibility,  partly  by  their  ovm  obscurity,  but 
diiefly  by  the  small  number  and  inaccessibility  of  the  English 
functionaries  under  whom  they  act,  extort  money  almost'at  will 
from  the  individuals  with  whose  lands  the^  have  any  concerns,  and, 
by  indulgences  to  one  and  menaces  to  another,  afflict  the  unhappy 
people  with  endless  vexations. 

'  In  order  more  clearly  to  point  out  the  condition  of  the  ryots, 
the  following  table  of  the  produce  of  one  biggah  (about  one-third 
of  an  English  acre),  together  with  the  usual  rent,  according  to  the 
annual  settlement,  and  expenses  of  cultivation,  is  hereinserted.  A 
comparison  with  the  estimate  given  by  Colebrooke  (Husbandry  of 
Bengal)  will  shew,  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  oUier 
classes,  the  situation  of  the  ryot  has  not  improved.  All  the 
articles  here  inserted,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  paddy,  are 
susceptible  of  great  increase,  and  some  garden  lands,  particularly  id 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  produce  five  and  even  ten  times  as 
much  J  but  taking  a  large  extent  of  country,  the  average  is  not 
greater  tban  what  is  here  ^ven  :  this  point,  however,  is  not  of  such 
importance,  regarding  the  whole  calculation,  Irom  the  smalt  propor* 
tion  of  land  appropriated  to  the  sort  of  produce  in  question,  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  cultivated  surface  being  consider^  much  more 
tban  its  utmost  extent. 
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*  If,  then,  we  suppoBe  a  fkna  to  contist  of  about  2S  bixgsba,  or 
8f  English  acrea,  which  is  as  much  as  one  man  and  his  ianiily  can 
manage,  the  caltivator'a  surplus,  at  the  above  aperage,  will  be 
ahout  Hi  rupees  for  the  garden  land,  and  7*4^  for  the  rice  land, 
making  altogether  67  rupees,  or  81.  7*-  per  annum,  or  Kven  rupees 
four  annas  for  the  monthly  subsistence  of  himself  and  famllj, 

'The  following  isastatementof  the  monthly  expense  of  living  for 
a  &mily  of  five  pwsons,  on  the  bweat  scale,  consistent  with  ban 
subsistence. 
lUce,  four-fifthi  of  ■  geer,  about  If  Iha.  for  each  person,  Rnpen.  Audm. 


it  30  seers  per  rupee. . 


le  pice  (leu  than  a  hslfpenny)  per  diem  each,. ...  2  £( 
Salt  and  condiraenti  do.  (salt  st  £re  msunds  per  mpee)  . .  1  2i 
CHI,  two  chittacks  (about  two  oz.)  at  10  rupees  per  msund        0      ]S 

Total "s        TJ 

'To  this  must  be  added  somethingfor  clothing,  scanty  as  it  is,  be- 
sides occasional  expenses  for  repairs  of  hut,  fees,  &c.  Charity  should 
also  enter  into  the  account,  but  as  this  is  generally  bestowed  in  the 
form  of  vicmals,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  its  exact  vulue  ;  as,  how- 
ever, it  actually  diminishes  the  above  allowance,  and  that  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Tbe  item  of  charity,  indeed^ 
is  much  larger  than  can  readily  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  hfibits  of  an  Indian  community.  The  class  of 
people  liviog  entirely  upon  alms,  whether  given  from  motives  of 
superstition,  or  from  mere  compassion,  is  exceedingly  great.  Crowds 
of  sturdy  beggars,  generally  of  a  religious  caste,  parade  the  country, 
and  extort  a  plentiful  subsisteoce  more  from  the  united  eSect  of 
fear  and  superstition,  than  from  any  other  feeling  of  the  inhabitants. 
Every  village,  also,  has  its  separate  band  of  religious  mendicants, 
who  make  their  rounds  every  day,  demanding  a  handfol  of  rice 
from  each  householder,  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  really  destitute, 
objects,  who  from  disease  or  iniirmity  have  a  claim  upon  the  com- 
passion of  their  more  fortunate  bretbem,  we  shall  have  a  mass  of 
charitable  demands,  from  which  the  almost  unhoused  Hindoo  has 
no  refuge  but  by  granting  a  portion  of  bis  scanty  meal,  almost 
equal  to  the  poor's  rate  in  bngland,  burthensome  as  that  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be. 

'  The  only  methods  which  tbe  poor  husbandman  has  of  eking  out 
bis  miserable  existence,  are  by  disposing  of  the  produce  of  such 
fruit-trees  as  mayi  be  upon  hb  fiirm,  or  by  keeping  cows,  and 
selling  their  produce,  or,  lastly,  by  endeavouring  to  raise  a  second 
crop  of  some  kind  in  the  infeirals  of  the  usual  harvests.  But  from 
all  these  sources  of  profit,  so  much  must  be  deducted  for  interest  c^ 
money,  or  encroachment  upon  other  branches  of  his  industry,  tb^ 
little  or  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  them,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,    llins  tbe  produce  oi  trees  may  be  valuable  in 
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man  J  caHS,  but  ibey  are  prejndicial  to  the  growth  of  oUkt  artidef , 
«nd  the  grcHind  tbe^  cover  fiwniB  b  serknu  deductioti  from  the  quan* 
tity  of  luidcaltivattd  j — aome  indeed  are  attended  with  lou,  tinkea 
more  care  is  taken  to  strengthen  the  soil  than  a  poor  ryot  can 
afford  i  of  thii  kind  are  plaintaioi,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
ialkiw  of  one-fourth  or  even  one-third  of  the  lands  yearly,  exhaust . 
■ibe  soil  in  three  ca  four  years,  and  render  it  utdess  for  a  period 
(Qudi  more  than  equal  to  the  advantage  to  he  derived  from  tbeii 
culture.  In  like  maQoer  the  profits  of  Uie  dairy  are  reoliaed  at  the 
expense  of  that  share  of  the  produce  consuined  hy  the  cattle,  toge- 
ther with  the  additional  trouble,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  watching 
and  milking,  them.  In  circumstances  so  straitened  even  the 
smallest  item  becomes  of  importance,  and  the  miaerable  hut  in 
which  the  cultivator  resides,  must  be  considered  as  diminishing  pro 
tattlo  the  quantity  of  his  productive  land, 

'  If  by  the  above  table  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Uie  zemindars,  the  following  will  be  the  calculation,  as- 
Eoming  that  the  enorease  of  rent  since  the  permanent  settlement  has 
not  much  exceeded  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  more  valuable  articles  of  produce,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  lact.  The  zemindar's  share  of  the  rent  of  the  25  bi^^abs, 
above  mentioned  would  be  only  6  rupees  5  annas  per  annum ; — but 
supposing  him  to  possess  lOOO  biggnhs,  or  about  S34  acres  his 
'income  would  be  25^|  rupees,  and  the  amount  of  land  revenue 
-paid  by  him  to  government  9,27Sj  rupees.  But  to  his  income 
must  be  added  the  profit  arising  from  any  uncultivated  or  unassessed 
land,  wluch  happened  to  be  upon  his  estate  at  the  period  of  tha 
settlement,  and  from  which  he  has  since  been  able  to  raise  a  rent 
by  brining  it  under  tillage.  The  quantity  of  land  exempted  frran 
taxation  (rent  free),  and  that  which  was  appropriated  to  pasturage, 
taken  together,  was  calculated  by  Mr.  J.  Grant  at  no  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  surftce  in  1786,  whilst  the  land  in  cultivation 
was  but  one-half  that  amount,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole ;  and  as 
.Colebrooke  (Husbandry,  &c.)  apparently  estimates  the  rent  free  land* 
ns  in  the  porportion  of  three  to  four  to  the  waste  land,  we  have 
upon  these  data  the  average  quantity  of  reclaimable  land  in  each 
estate,  equal  to  something  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  But 
as  it  was  clearly  the  interest  of  the  landholder  to  cultivate  as  much 
of  his  grttund  as  possible,  during  the  several  settlements  which  were 
-made  immediately  previous  to,  and  which  formed  the  hasb  of,  the 
permanent  settlement  in  1793,  (since  he  paid  rent  for  tbewhoje) 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  waa 
tendered  productive  during  the  seven  years  which  elapsed  between 
iba  periods  referred  to.  Allowing,  however,  that  this  may  not  have 
1>een  Ae  &ct,  and  calculating  upon  every  spot  of  groand,  even  to 
the  total  absorption  of  pasturage,  having  been  cultiv^ed  by  tlK 
.^pKsentproprietonjitwillon]famounttoab0Qt340t»ggahs  in  1000, 
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iriiiclii  upon  the  ftverage  rent  given  in  the  fbregoiiig  table  wfllmake 
859^  ropeea,  -wbicb  ulded  to  the  former  «S3  will  amount  to  lll(>| 
rnpees  (llll.  per  annniii)  or  93^  per  mensem,  a  very  small  income 
indeed  for  the  support  of  the  zemindar  and  his  aaaij,  and  the 
pajrment  of  the  expenses  neceisaiily  attendant  upon  his  rank  and 
station. 

'  But,  besides  that  the  above  calculation  is  obviously  an  eitreme 
and  improbable  one,  it  is  generally  beUeved  that  a  very  great  majo- 
rity of  the  present  landholders  pay  no  more  than  500  rupees  yearly 
to  government ;  they  consequently  have  only  65^  rupees  for  tbe^ 
income,  out  of  the  rents  collected  upon  the  aaseMmcnt;  and  if  to 
tiiis  we  add*  half  the  amount  aa  a  reasonable  average  for  tax-free 
cultivation,  their  miserable  pittance  is  not  more  than  that  of  the 
poorest  cla^a  of  ryots.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude, 
Aat  with  the  utmost  possible  advantage  that  can  be  obtained  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  great  majority  of 
landholder!,  as  well  as  ryots,  can  realize  nothing  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence  from  their  ground ;  and  that  from  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  cultivating  classes  in  general,  there  is  no  probability 
that  their  unassisted  exertions  will  enable  them  to  accumulate  capi- 
tal for  the  improvement  of  their  stock,  or  for  the  encouragement  at 
new  branches  of  industry. 

'Hitherto  the  poverty  of  the  cultivating  classes,  men  who  have 
both  property  and  employment,  has  alone  been  adverted  to ;  but 
the  extreme  misery  to  which  the  immense  mass  of  the  unemployed 
population  are  reduced,  would  defy  the  most  able  pen  adequately  to 
describe,  or  the  most  fertile  imagination  to  conceive.  The  ex- 
tremes to  which  they  arc  driven  for  subsistence,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  fiicts,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  wdl 
known  to  those  who  have  resided  for  any  long  period  in  India ;  hot 
'  the  number  of  helpless  wretches  who  daily  sink  under  the  effects  of 
misery  and  starvation,  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  estimate. 

'  On  many  occasions  of  ceremony  in  the  families  of  wealthy  indivi- 
duals, it  ia  custbniary  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor ;  sometimes 
four  annas  (about  three  pence),  and  rarely  more  than  eight  annas 
each.  When  such  an  occurrence  is  made  known,  the  poor  assem- 
ble in  astonishing  numbers,  and  the  roads  are  covered  with  them 
from  twenty  to  fifty  miles,  in  every  direction.  On  their  approach- 
ing the  place  of  gift  no  notice  is  token  of  them,  though  half  fe- 
mished  and  almost  unable  to  stand,  till  towards  the  evening,  when 
they  are  called  into  an  enclosed  space,  and  hnddled  together  for  the 
night,  in  such  crowds,  that  notwithstanding  their  being  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  surprising  how  they  esct4>e  suffocation.     When  the  indi- 

.  ■  '  Accor^f^  to  Colebrooke,  thdr  incomes  are  tripled,  and  in  some 
instances  they  are  said  to  have  .been  even  decupled ;  but  both  cases  must 
be  exceedingly  rare,  Uie  conieqoence  of  some  extraordinsry  locsl  dr- 
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viiiul  irfao  makes  the  donatioa  perceives  that  all  the  sppUcanta  an 
in  the  enclosure  (by  which  process  he  guards  agsitut  the  posaibilitf 
of  say  poor  wretch  receiving  his  bounty  twice),  he  begins  to  dis- 
pense bis  nlnis,  either  in  the  night  or  on  the  following  morning, 
by  taking  the  poor  people,  one  by  one,  from  the  place  of  their  con- 
finement, and  driving  them  off  as  soon  as  they  have  received  their 
pittance.  The  number  of  people  thus  accumulated  generally 
amounts  to  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand ;  and- from  the  distance 
tiiey  travel,  and  the  hardships  they  endure  for  so  inconsiderable  a 
-bounty,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  destitute  condition. 

'  In  the  interior  of  Bengal,  there  is  a  class  of  inhabitants  whg  live 
by  catching  fish  in  the  ditches  and  rivulets ;  the  men  employing 
themselves  during  the  whole  day,  and  the  women  travelling  to  the 
nearest  city,  often  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  to  sell  the  {uoduce. 
The  rate  at  which  these  poor  creatures  perform  their  daily  journey 
is  almost  incredible,  and  the  sum  realized  is  so  small  aa  scarcely 
to  afford  them  the  necessaries  of  life.*  In  short,  throughout  the 
whole  provinces  the  crowds  of  poor  wretches  who  ore  destitute  of 
ibe  means  of  subsistence,  are  beyond  belief.  On  passing  through  the 
country,  they  are  seen  t«  pick  the  undigested  grains  offoodirom 
tliedung  of  elephants,  horses,  and  camels  ;  and  if  they  can  procure 
B  little  salt,  large  parties  of  them  sally  into  the  fields  at  night,  and 
devour  the  green  blades  of  corn  or  rice,  the  instant  they  are  seen  to 
shoot  above  the  suriUce.  Such,  indeed  is  their  wretchedness,  that 
they  envy  the  lot  of  the  convicts  working  in  chains  upon  the  roads, 
and  have  been  known  to  incur  the  danger  of  a  criminal  prosecution, 
in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  starving  by  the  allowance  made 
to  those  who  are  condemned  to  bard  laiiour.' 

Such,  then,  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
•ubject  to  the  British  rule  in  Hindostan.  The  picture  is  drawn  bj 
«  carefully  discriminating,  as  well  as  on  able  hand.  The  whole  oc 
the  chapter  we  have  quoted  is  full  of  such  details  as  must  satisfy 
the  most  scrupulous  of  the  t»nscientious  care  with  which  the  infor- 
mation has  heeu  coUected,  compared,  and  revised.  It  is  not  an 
injured  person  or  an  inflammatory  writer  who  says  all  this  ;  but  a 
witness  who  gives  ahundaut  evidence  of  his  calmness  as  well  as  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  entreat  the  English  pubhc  to 
ask  themselves,  therefore,  whether  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  a 
4lisgrace  to  the  British  name  ?  and  whether  every  friend  of  his 
country,  or  of  the  human  race,  ought  not  to  assist  in  effecting  a 
Teformation }  We  are  sure  that  every  heart  must  answer  in  the 
affirmative. — In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  this  excellent 
vork  as  one  of  Ae  best  that  bos  been  published  on  India  for  a  very 
long  period. 

*  '  Tliis  ■ource  of  profit,  iniignificaDt  a*  it  it,  together  with  thtt  aridng 
from  ferries,  did  not  escape  the  learchinK  eye  of  goTemment,  and  Re- 
cnlatloD  XIX.  of  1816,  sod  VI.  of  1819,  ordained  taxes  upon  each. 
llieae  taxes,  howeverj  it  has  uace  been  found  cxpedlsut  to  repeal  ai 
nBprodoctira. 
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Natubb,  unchangeable  yet  ever  changing. 
How  wise  and  faow  uDeniiig  are  thy  lawa  ! 
Their  orign  divine  and  wonderful ! 
Ah !  who  can  dire  into  the  lowest  depths 
And  trace  thy  secret  workings  >  Who  can  soar 
Into  the  realms  of  boundless  space  and  view 
Thy  mighty  works,  magnificent  and  vast ! 
Where  worlds  on  worlds,  in  beauteous  harmony. 
Fly  swift  as  lightning  through  the  void  immense. 
And  not  feel  humbled  at  a  consciousness 
Of  his  own  littleness  in  Nature's  scale  ? 
How  grand  is  this  stupendous  scene  of  things ! 
ImaginatiuD  droops  to  contemplate 
SubUme  and  infinite  eternity  '. 
Man  shrinks  within  himself,  and  prostrate  fells 
In  silent  awe,  to  worship  that  First  Cause, 
Almighty  Architect,  Omniscient  Power  ! 
Who  set  these  myriads  uf  worlds  in  motion. 
And  gave  them  laws  which  are  to  last  for  ever  < 

How  beautiful  is  this  small  spot  of  ours  I 
Seen  as  the  twinkling  of  a  distant  star 
To  other  worlds ;  how  sweet  the  interchange 
Of  day  and  night  in  r^ular  succession  ! 
In  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world. 
When  time  had  counted  few  revolving  years. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  did  succeed  each  other ; 
Winter  came,  shrouded  in  bis  fleecy  vest. 
As  now  he  comes,  and  vegetation  died : 
Now  do  the  leaves  fall  rustling  firom  the  trees  ; 
Now  the  sweet  fngrance  of  the  flower  is  gone  j 
The  howling  tempest  sweeps  across  tbe  puin. 
And  Nature  wears  a  desolated  fece. 

"Us  even  thus  with  man  :  his  spring  is  fleeting, 
A  few  short  periods  dwindle  fast  away ; 
The  feding  autumn  of  his  days  succeeds. 
Blasting  and  laying  waste  the  leaves  of  hope. 
Which  in  bis  summer-time  luxuriant  grew. 
Then  hoary-headed  winter  doth  approach. 
Freezing  and  drying  up  hia  life's  warm  currents. 
Withering  his  feeble  frame,  and  thus  be  dies } 
But  with  the  coming  year  his  spring  returns  not. 
Neath,  Nov.  1838.  Samkkt  OABDina. 

Orkntal  Nerat^,  y^i.  20.  I 
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Tbb  discoveries  of  the  BiitiBh  nAvigntors,  pursued  with  b  noUe 
ardour  in  dthei  hemispbere,  iumish  some  of  the  brightest  and  moflt 
Bgreeabk  pages  in  the  bdhhIb  of  Britain's  glory. 

In  pcnising  thr  adventures,  and  following  the  tracks  of  such 
men  as  Cook,  Parry,  aud  others,  our  minds  are  not  only  riveted  by 
the  address  and  enei^  which  tiiey  displayed  in  surmoanting  phy- 
sical aud  moral  obstacles,  and  in  laying  open,  as  it  were,  a  new  na- 
ture to  our  minds  j  but  we  naturally  feel  a  pleasure  much  superior 
to  what  we  experience  in  dwelling  on  the  blood-stuned  achieve- 
ments of  rival  admirals';  and  little  tu  be  envied  is  the  constitution 
of  that  spirit,  which  does  not  rather  delight  to  follow  the  Duaiverj/ 
traversing  unknown  seas,  than  the  BeiUrophon  ploughing  waves 
dyed  with  human  gore. 

Great,  however,  as  the  applause  may  be,  due  to  our  navigators 
for  their  skill  and  perseverance,  in  one  particular,  that  loo  not  un- 
important, it  must  be  confeMed  they  have  hitherto  proved  them- 
aelves  very  deficient.  We  allude  to  the  generally  puny  and  meagre 
nomenclatures  which  they  have  prepared  and  affixed  to  the  bays, 
promontories,  rivers,  and  seas,  of  the  southern  hemisphere  especially. 
Now,  of  alt  the  appurtenances  of  geography,  few  ore  more  conducive 
to  its  dignity  than  a  correct  nomenclature ;  by  which  we  would  de- 
signate nut  only  a  care  of  avoiding  repetitions  of  the  same  names, 
which  may  be. called  the  poisonof  the  science,  but  also  an  attention 
that  the  names  themselves  should  correspond  in  some  measure  wiUi 
the  majesty  of  nature,  and  that  trivial  and  vulgar  titlea  should  tut 
be  conferred  on  places  which  are  oot  only  destined  to  be  engraved 
on  our  globes  and  charts,  but  probably  to  become  the  themes  of  the 
historiographer  and  poet. 

To  place  the  truth  of  this  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  usel.ess,  by  tbe  lovers  of  geography  at  least,  to  take  a  cur- 
sory survey  of  ancient  and  modem  nomenclatures. 

The  most  ancient  people  recorded  by  tbe  Greek  geographers,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  Ethiopians.  The  accounts  transmitted  to  us 
respecting  them  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  especially, 
give  us  such  clear  proofs  of  their  barbarism,  that  we  may  plausibly 
infer  that  their  mode  of  life  was  too  similar  to  what  is  now  led  by 
tbe  wandering  Tartars,  or  American  savages,  to  allow  of  their  hav- 
ii^  paid  any  attention  to  geography.  It  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther  they  generally   had  cities.*     The  few   travellers   who  have 

'  Strabo,  indeed,  inentioni  Meroe,  Pselcis,  and  P«amnis,  •■  cities  of 
the  Ethiopians ;  but  as  they  were  contij^uous  to  E)rvpt,  were  they  not 
more  likely  founded  by  emignuits  from  thM  more  dvillied  nadon  t 
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|)ierced  beyond  the  cataracts  nf  the  Nile  at  Phtlie,  have  not  dis* 
corered  any  monamenta  of  remote  antiquity  of  a  character  distinct 
from  the  £gyj>tiaD,  which  can  be  referred  with  any  plausibility  to 
the  Etbiopiaod.  It  Is  vain,  therefore^  for  us  to  speculate  on  their 
£eop«phica]  nomenclature,  or  the  boundaries  of  their  territories. 
The  sll^test  new  hints  thrown  out  by  travellers  respecting  this 
singular  people,  must,  however,  inspire  great  interest,  as  there  are 
some  grounds  for  believing  tbat  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  colonies 
that  peopled  Egypt,  Persia,  and  even  perhaps  Hiiidostan. 

There  are  few  things  more  striking  in  ancient  history,  than  the 
records  which  we  possess  relative  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians i  which  appears  to  have  been  centred  almost  wholly  in  the 
priesAood.  There  is  an  occult  subUmity  about  this  people,  that 
may  induce  us  to  presume,  that  if  the  geography  of  their  country 
was  not  generally  known,  it  was  laid  down  pretty  systematically 
by  their  priests ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  Egypt  was  the 
nurse  of  geometry,  and  that  astronomical  knowledge  attained  there 
80  high  a  pitch,  that  the  conjectures  derived  from  the  study  of  their 
moQuments  inspire  in  the  learned  of  our  times  a  daily  increasing 
admiration.  If,  however,  such  documeuta  ever  existed,  shut  up  in 
the  gloomy  corridors  of  the  jVlempbian  or  Tbebaa  temples,  we 
have  no  dnta  as  to  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  country  previous  to 
the  Ptolemies;  we  know  not  what  were  the  limits  of  theThebais; 
and,  if  we  possessed  the  learning  of  a  Jablonski,  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  no- 
menclature was  meagre  or  full,  harmonious  or  harsh. 

The  some  obscurity  is  shed  over  the  geography  of  the  west  of 
Africa,  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  though 
it  may  be  ^r  to  presume  that  a  pretty  full,  but  extinct  nomencla- 
ture, was  applied  from  Rhinocorura  to  the  Thefin  Ocheema,  by  the 
Phoeniciaa  and  Carthngihian  n.-ivigators.  Rut  notwithstanding  the 
barbarism  which  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  seems  almost  insur- 
mountable, many  of  the  modern  African  names,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin,  have  something  striking  to  the  ear ;  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  torrid  zone  steals  insensibly  on  our  minds,  as  we  dwell  on 
the  words  Madagascar,  Gambia,  Congo,  and  Senegal,  with  other 
places  on  that  brilliant  coast,  which  the  genius  of  Milton  has  dark- 
ened '  with  thunderous  clouds  from  Scrra  Liona.' 

The  ancient  nomenclature  of  Judtea  has  something  singularly 
uncouth  and  mean.  It  never  sounds  agreeable  but  through  the  al- 
terations introduced  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  after  the  DeeapoUs 
was  laid  down.  The  territories  of  the  tribes  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  well  defined  i  but  the  survey  could  have  been  no  difficult 
matter  in  a  territory  so  circumscribed  in  extent ;  and  it  was  pro-  - 
hably  undertaken  by  the  court  of  Hierosolyma,  rather  for  the  saka 
of  keeping  a  tight  rein  on  the  tribes  themselves,  than  for  their  wel- 
&re,  or  the  improvenient  of  geogn^ihy. 
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The  Toluable  infbrm&tion  respecting  KDcient  Persia  vhich  we 
derive  from  Herodotus,  Xenopbon,  and  the  inquiries  of  the  geogim- 
phera  nttBi:bed  to  the  brilliant  expedition  of  Alexander,  prove  that 
adence  attained  a  high  degree  among  the  more  ancient  Persians. 
It  is  certain  that  they  established  a  system  of  mensuration  j  and  as 
Herodotus  frequently  alludes  to  their  parasangs,  ve  may  plausibly 
conjecture  that  they  were  nuirked  by  stones,  or  some  other  indica- 
tion, like  our  miles.  We  cannot,  however,  discover  that  the  re- 
searches  of  learned  orientalists  have  been  able  to  prove  whether  die 
limits  of  tbe  ancient  satrapies  were  scieotifically  laid  down  or  no. 
And  how  can  it  be  hoped  feasible  to  speculate  with  any  fruit  on 
their  nomenclature,  since  recent  travellers  have  discovered  at  Per- 
sepolis  and  In  other  places,  inscriptions  which,  so  for  from  hav- 
ing connection  with  any  known  ancient  or  modem  dialects,  are  ab- 
solutely illegible  ?  The  modem  nomenclature  of  Persia  has  aome- 
tbing  agreeable  and  poetic  to  tbe  ear.  The  broad  pronuDciatioD  of 
a,  common  to  the  Oriental  nations,  adds  a  noble  expression  to  their 
language;  and  perhaps  something  more  than  the  charm  of  tbe 
poetry  of  Hafii:  makes  us  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  words  Ispabaun, 
Teheraun,  Schirauz,  and  Rokoabaud. 

The  Turkish  geographical  names,  being  often  but  coimptions  ot 
the  Greek,  are  among  the  least  striking  of  the  Oriental  nations.  The 
Armenian  are  nobler,  and  more  indigenous. 

The  nomenclature  of  Hindoslan  is  sonorous  and  expressive; 
and  the  useful  researches  of  Hennell  have  left  little  to  be  desired, 
ai  far  as  regards  tbe  divisions  of  the  modern  provinces.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  hazard  conjectures  on  the  pronunciation  of  tbe  names, 
or  boundaries,  of  the  provinces,  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander. 
Tbe  scientific  men  who  accompanied  that  conqueror,  were  indeed 
lavish  enough  of  names  to  Hatter  his  vanity.  Thus  we  have  nu- 
merous Alexandriaa  scattered  from  Samarcand  to  tbe  Mediterranean. 
His  dog  and  horse,  too,  titled  new  cities ;  but  we  must  out  ima^e 
that,  because  the  Hyphaais,  Etymander,  and  Hesydrus,  were  so 
titled  by  the  Greeks,  that  such  were  the  Indian  appdlations  of  those 
streams.  Neither  con  we  discover  from  the  voyage  of  Mearchua, 
whether  or  no  the  ancient  Indian  princes  were  sufficiently  enligfaten- 
ed'to  institute  a  geographical  survey  of  their  terrilorieis.  llic  in- 
quiries of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  have  not  been  able  to  find 
uiy  clue  to  tbe  pronunciation,  or  even  idiosyncrasy,  of  the  ancient 
Indian  dialects.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  reasonable  to  hope,  that 
Aie  Study  of  Sanscrit  might,  peradventure,  throw  new  lights  on  tlua 
interesting  subject.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  dialects  and 
geography  of  ancient  India,  tbe  nomenclature  of  the  modem  is  ad* 
minbie.  The  English  settiers  have  not  disfigured  it  by  transplant- 
iag  8u  Neot,  St.  Giles,  and  St.  Etototph,  to  tbe  banks  of  the  sacred 
Ganges,  or  fiibulous  Hydaspes ;  and  a  thousand  brilliRnt  and  agree- 
able ideas  of  tbe  magnificeBce  of  the  Bast,  sport  befere  our  imw- 
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Botiona,  fta  we  dwell  on  the  words  Benaiea,  Delhi,  Agra,  Gungs, 
Jumna,  I^ore,  and  Golconda.  ' 

The  Bame  obeeivoUon  will  pretty  geaerally  apply  to  the  aomen* 
clature  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

But,  of  all  languages,  the  Chinese,  to  European  ears  at  lesst,  ia 
the  worst  edited  to  shed  dignity  over  geognphy,  history,  and 
poetry.  The  (^visions,  however,  of  the  country  are  &r  from  being 
bad }  and  the  provinces,  though  vast,  are  often  well  defined  by  those 
best  of  boundaries,  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers.  But  the  nasal  bag- 
pipe dialect  of  the  Chinese  effectually  excludes  all  dignity  fraa 
tbeir  geographical  dictionary ;  and  the  lover  of  euphony  most  re- 
gret to  find  such  titles  as  Wbang-ho  and  Yang-tse-Kiang  have 
been  bestowed  on  two  of  the  noblest  streams  of  our  globe — streaniB 
fitly  named  for  Voltaire's  King  Quincum  and  King  Qnaucnm  to 
.navigate  in  their  junks.* 

The  Grecian  nomenclature  bears  that  stamp  of  superiority  whidt 
characterizes  the  Greeks,  to  whatsoever  department  of  sdence  and 
art  they  directed  their  minds.  Whether  or  no  Pericles,  or  his 
miniGlers,  were  sufficiently  adrmt  to  institute  a  trigonometrical  snr- 
vey  of  their  country  we  cannot  discover ;  but  we  mny  collect  fratn 
their  geographers,  Strabo  and  Pausanias  especially,  that  the  soutfaem 
and  middle  states  were  accurately  bounded.     But  Macedonia  to  the 

*  There  is,  however,  in  many  of  the  Chinese  institutions  so  much  to 
admire,  ^awancei  bonft  maae  for  the  cruelly  redundant  population, 
that  could  the  goTemment  once  graft  on  the  people  that  rejpercuuion  of 
intellect  which  gradually  perfects  the  tciences  aod  arts,  it  la  not  difficult 
to  divine  that  Chins,  with  her  fine  climate,  would  preBenton'eof  the  moit 
striking  unions  of  the  social  elementi  that  the  ivorld  crer  exhibited;  for 
there  is  a  higher  inteliurcDce  in  the  upper  departnxmtt  of  the  f^vem- 
ment  than  we  might  at  first  imagine;  grounded,  at  it  is,  on  the  docbrinea 
of  Confuciue,  than  whom  Greece,  in  hia  way,  cannot  show  a  fprester 
man.  Their  probity  appears  to  be  conaiderahle ;  and  if,  in  such  a  lupei^ 
ahundant  population,  some  diaKusting  >">d  revolting  Hpectaclcs  occur, 
four-fifths  of  the  mord  ilia  that  afflict  China  may  be  traced  to  that  source : 
for  there  never  exiBted  a  people  tliat  can  show  such  a  list  uf  venerable 
patriarchal  vovereignb,  who  are  more  attached  to  agriculture  and  com> 
merce,  and  leu  addicted  to  those  unjustifiable  aggressions  which  are  the 
Aonimr  of  Juduc  Europe. 

What  mines  of  literature  must  Ue  buried  in  Chbs !  The  researches  of 
Du  Halde,  De  Pauw,  aod  Staunton,  are  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  our 
curiosity  respecting  that  extraordinary  nation.  An  inquiry  into  their 
literature  would  probably  be  attended  with  more  profit  tWi  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  is  reduced  to  bare  conjectures  derived  from  the  atudy  of 
mooumenii  i  while  the  well-known  patience  of  the  Cbineie  has  most 
likely  transmitted  in  MSS.  the  philosophy  that  exigted  previoug  to  the 
age  of  Confucins.  Let  □«,  in  the  mean  wtiile,  hope  that  the  introducdon 
of  no  gloomy  bigotry  will  disturb  that  general  tranquillity  of  her  rdi- 
^ns  and  political  system,  which  u  so  characteristic  of  China,  which 
constitutes  her  own  glory,  hat  exaqMrates  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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nortb,  and  'Epirua  to  ttie  east,  were  probably  never  well  defined  ; 
and  the  researches  of  D'Anville  bave  not  been  able  to  st«te  any 
thing  satiB&ctory  on  this  point.  The  principal  defect  of  the  Gre- 
cian nomenclature  is  that  heedless  repetition  of  the  same  names, 
which  may  be  well  called  the  poison  of-  geogtmphy ;  and  the  multi- 
tade  of  Apollonias,  Herocleas,  and  Alexandiiae,  perplex,  to  this 
horn,  students  and  comraentalors.  In  spite  of  this  defetet,  it  is  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  confer  dignity  on  the  pages  of  the  his- 
torian and  poet ;  and  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  its  superiority, 
whether  our  minds  are  arrested  by  the  high-sounding  Acrocemunia, 
OlooEsoD,  and  Scaroonder,  or  wbetber  tbey  repose  in  tranquillity 
on  the  peaceful  banks  of  the  llissus,  Mttander,  and  Enrotas.  The 
geographical  names  of  modem  Greece  partake  of  the  d^eneracy  of 
the  actual  inhabitant ;  and  the  obscure  saints  of  the  Greek  Church 
take  under  their  protection  towns,  rivers,  and  promontories,  whii:^ 
were  formerly  consigned  to  the  more  el«^Dt  and  cheering  patronage 
of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Bacchus,  and  Venus. 

Scanty  are  the  lights  thrown  by  the  researches  of  antiquaries 
on  the  get^^aphy  of  the  mcve  ancient  inhabitants  of  Itoly.  Onr 
ksowledge  is  nearly  limited  to  this — that  the  Etrurians  had  twelve 
predominating  cities,  the  Satumians,  as  we  are  taught  to  call  tbem, 
five.  The  former  have,  indeed,  left  abundant  [iroofs  of  a  consider- 
able civilisation ;  but  the  learned  Micali  himself  cannot  inform  as 
what  were  the  limits  of  Etniria  previous  to  the  reign  of  Porsena, 
nor  how  the  nations  called  those  cities  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  US  under  the  titles  of  Cortona,  Volterra,  Populonia,  Ficsole,  kc. 

The  nomenclature  of  Grscia  Magna  is  ae  good  as  that  of  the 
mother  country.  But  notwithstanding  the  civilisation  of  the  Ta> 
lentines,  the  Sybarites,  and  the  Fosidooions,  it  may  be  qnestiooed 
whether  they  knew  how  to  prescribe  limits  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories by  any  other  method  than  the  erection  of  Termini,  or  the 
driving  in  of  stakes.  The  geography  of  Sicily,  from  the  vast  field 
of  observation  afforded  by  ^tna,  was  probably  earlier  and  more 
accurately  known  than  that  of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
nomenclature,  as  pronounced  by  the  natives,  was,  however,  much 
harsher  than  that  of  Greece  itself;  for  to  '  sicilissate,'  was  in  Greece 
synonymous  with  speaking  harshly. 

The  get^raphical  titles  of  the  Roman  Republic  betray  the  manly 
and  severe  character  of  the  people  which  they  designate.  The 
senate  does  not  appear  to  have  troubled  itself  with  prescribing  exact 
limits  to  the  territories  of  the  tribes  which  it  successively  attached 
to  its  control ;  and  Augustus  only  appears  to  have  divided  italy  into 
eleven  regions,  to  make  that  division  speedily  disregarded.  Such, 
however,  was  the  influence  of  Rome,  so  impressive  is  her  literature, 
BO  much  did  she  effect  for  geography,  if  not  by  survey,  at  least  by 
her  activity  in  founding  and  naming  coloniesj  that  her  geographksl 
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e  oiig;bt  oertoiD]]'  b>  be  reckoned  among  fbe  main  bul- 
warks of  her  poaidiumou*  grandeur. 

Tbe  namea  of  modern  Italy  partake  of  that  taannoDj  whidi 
forma  tbe  leading  feature  of  the  most  muaioal  dii^ect  of  modern 
Bonipe.  But  that  conntry  having  been  tbe  scene  of'  more  political 
oontoitions  tliaii  any  other,  its  provinces  are  neceasarily  subjected 
to  greater  change  and  uncertainty.  The  frequent  repetitions  of  ec- 
desiastical  names  are  the  great  defect  of  the  Italian  nomenclature ; 
finr  that  desire  of  deiiying  Dot  only  mortals,  but  cities,  mountaina, 
and  rivers,  is  so  inhereot  in  the  Vatican,  that  we  often  see  the  sanoe 
saint  extending  his  too  zealous  patronage  to  a  dozen  different 
places,  for  tbe  edification  indeed  of  those  who  are  not  of  this  worh^ 
bat  for  the  perplexity  of  those  who  attend  to  geography  in  this. 

We  may  be  pretty  certain,  tbat  the  limits  of  the  territories  of 
the  German  nations  were  not  even  attempted  to  be  defined,  previoua 
to  tbe  irruption  of  Germantcus  into  the  country.  We  discover,  in- 
deed, from  Tacitus,  that  several  tribes  had  their  capital  cities,  or,  to 
speak  more  probably,  assemblages  of  sheds,  the  residences  of  their 
diiefs ;  who,  perhaps,  bad  some  vague  notions  of  the  limits  of  their 
hereditary  or  conquered  territories.  Those  impenetrable  and  gloomy 
forests  would,  indeed,  have  presented  great  difficulties  to  an  expert 
surveyor  of  our  age ;  and  since  the  occupations  of  tbe  ancient 
Gennans  were  desultory  and  military,  we  may  safely  presume  tbat 
tbe  kings  of  tbe  Quadi  and  Catti  had  no  Strabos  or  Melas  in  their 
service. 

Tbe  nomenclature,  like  the  habits  of  the  people,  was  no  doubt 
sufficiently  uncouth ;  which  is  the  case  with  tbe  geographical  titles 
of  modern  Germany  ;  and  ii  we  except,  perhaps,  the  word  Donau, 
they  are  but  little  adapted  to  confer  dignity  on  the  sentences  of  tbe 
bbtorian  or  tbe  lines  of  the  poet.  Tbe  divisions  of  tbe  country, 
however,  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  are  not  ill  pre- 
scribed. 

Tbe  Russian  nomenclature  is  tbe  best  of  the  norUiem  nations  ; 
the  European  governments  are  well  defined,  and  the  chief  towns  of 
each  ore  pretty  generally  central.  Neither  is  their  difference  of  extent 
lemorkable;  for  if  the  Gouvemaia  Astrachanskaia,  with  one  or  two 
others,  is  larger  than  the  generality,  the  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  vast  unpeopled  tracts  which  they  inclose.  Tbe  chief  defect 
is,  the  immoderate  length  of  tbe  names,  a  foil  half  of  which  indicate 
but  little  more  than  a  log  post-bouse,  and  shed  far  horses.  In  tra- 
versing the  southern  steppes,  we  have  often  smiled  on  finding  a 
Idgb-sounding  Velocfaerkovka  and  Alexandrovsktua  turn  out  nothing 
better. 

But  tbe  rivers  of  the  country  are  majestic,  and  generally  have 
oames  expressive  of  their  grandeur.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  or  those  of  tbe  rude  Tartarian  Volga, 
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m  baTe  loved  to  punue  in  imagination  the  Kama,  pouring  its  noivf 
stream  ani(»ig  woods  of  weepii^  biivh,  the  Lena,  Irtioh,  and  ¥e> 
vaaa^,  tosing  tbdr  mighty  floods  in  arctic  dBrknesa,  and  the  Selmga 
deatioed  to  Sow  in  a  happier  clime,  blending  iu  crystal  waters  wUk 
those  of  the  Baikal  sea. 

The  Swedish  n<»nenclature  partakes  of  the  uncouthness  of  the 
German ;  but  there  are  some  names  that  have  a  dassic  elegance; 
each  at  Upsala  and  Dalecarlia.  Yet  we  know  not  if  a  certain  harsh- 
ness of  dialect  does  not  correspond  with  the  sublimity  of  arctic  re- 
gions ;  and  we  love  to  imagine  the  bud  several  digits  above  the 
borizun  at  midnight,  from  the  rocks  of  Avasaxa,  the  Glom  winding 
its  conrse  among  gloomy  forests  of  fir,  and  the  waters  of  Tolha£tta 
tortured  into  foam  by  irregular  strata  of  granite. 

We  cannot  collect  from  the  researches  of  Florez  and  others, 
that  any  geographical  divisions  of  Spain  existed  previous  to  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans.  No  nomenclatures  are  better  than  the  mo- 
dem Spanish  ;  and  though  the  divisions  of  the  provinces  are  often 
unsatisfactory,  few  strangers  can  have  visited  that  country  without 
feasting  their  minds  with  numerous  recollections  of  its  antique 
gnndenr,  as  they  dwell  on  the  titles  of  Zamora,  Zor^oza,  Medinai 
*Sidonia,  and  Miranda  del  Ebro. 

The  Portuguese  dialect  being  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish,  its 
geographical  names  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  those  of 
Spun  :  but  the  provinces  appear  to  be  better  laid  down,  though  we 
could  well  spare  another  Estrcmndura. 

The  learned  researches  of  the  French  academidans  throw  hnt 
feeble  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Celts.  We  know  not  even  the 
names  of  their  cities,  if,  indeed,  they  tiad  any.  The  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  us  respecting  them,  by  Aristotle  especially,  rather  incline 
ns  to  believe  that  they  led  a  too  unsettled  life  to  permit  them  to 
dwell  in  any  thing  more  durable  than  tents  or  sheds.  We  may, 
however,  be  pretty  certain  that  their  principal  focus  was  in  that  put 
of  France  now  called  the  departments  of  the  Cantal  and  Puy-de- 
Ddme.  Titus  Livius,  indeed,  mentions  Ambigatus  as  one  of  their 
kings,  a  cotemporary  of  the  elder  Tarquin  ;  though  we  should  have 
been  more  indebted  to  him,  bad  be  informed  us  about  what  period 
the  title  Celts  was  lost  in  the  more  general  Gauls.  Notwithstanding 
that  some  linguists  have  pretended  to  trace  the  Bas-breton  to  the- 
Celtic,  and  thence  infer,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne  are  the 
descendants  of  that  race,  it  can  be  little  better  than  guess-work  to 
state  what  were  the  limits  of  the  Celtic  territories,  or  bow  that 
people  pronounced  the  Allier,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  chain  of  their 
own  Cantal.  llianks  to  the  useful  ambition  of  CBsar,  we  have  much 
information  respecting  the  Gauls.  We  not  only  trace  their  compa- 
rative superiority  in  the  different  departments  of  war,  but  may  con- 
cede that  those  immense  bulwarks,  which  cost  CKsar  so  mock 
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pdu  to  level,  inclased  frequentlj'  Bpacious  temples,  and  priTste 
edifices,  botraying,  no  donbt,  ■  fiir  higher  ctvilizstion  thnb  those  of 
the  Celts.  We  may  abo  presome,  tbst  the  RomsA  nomenclatiire 
affixed  to  Gaul,  partook,  in  a  more  or  less  remote  degree,  of  the- 
nattonal  pronunciation.  Nothing,  however,  was  probably  done  as 
to  aasigning  geographical  limits  to  the  various  tribes  b^re  thelr~ 
subjugation  by  the  Romans  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  King 
Vercingetorix  gave  but  little  occupation  to  his  D'Anvillee  and  Tor- 
dieus.  The  nomenclature  of  modem  France  is  generally  el^an^ 
and  more  expressive  than  we  sbouldamagine  tbat  the  genius  of  the 
language  could  allow.  The  old  provinces,  tiiough  too  vast,  wer« 
not  ill  defined.  But  it  was  reserved  for  our  age  to  see  get^rafAkal 
arrangement  more  happily  applied  tbaa  to  any  other  country,  wbe- 
tbmr  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  by  the  division  of  France  into  de- 
partments, which  derive  their  names  from  the  most  beauttJiil  sources, 
the  rivers,  or  nume  other  remarkable  feature.  If,  indt^d,  the  towns 
are  not  always  central ;  if  we  find  occasionally  e  department  ter- 
minating in  an  awkward  and  very  acute  angle ;  we  must  stiU  con- 
fess, that  armngement  was  never  so  liappily,  at  the  same  time  so 
usefully,  applied  to  geography. 

With  regard  to  the  New  World,  the  indigenous  nomenclature  is 
generally  grand  and  expressive.  Confusion,  however,  must  occur, 
detrimental  to  the  simplicity  of  geography,  by  the  insertion  of  the 
Spanish  names,  which,  if  they  were  only  once  repeated,  might  not 
occasion  much  perplexity }  but  when  we  see  a  full  dozen  of  San- 
tiagosj  and  a  hoat^  other  stunts  from  the  Catholic  calendar, 
repeated  even  to  nausea  from  California  to  C^»e  Horn,  the  future 
historiographers  of  those  countries  will  have  occasion  for  much 
circumspection  to  make  themselves  understood.  No  river  is  more 
nobly  titled  than  the  Orinoco.  Several  of  its  palm-crowned  islets, 
glowing  with  ananas  in  the  midst  of  the  cataracts,  are  also  weU- 
named  by  the  Otomacos,  ns  the  Suripamana  and  Javoriveni.  The 
career  of  this  giant  flood  through  those  Deserts  of  Supreme  Re- 
pose, derives  additimial  celebrity  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  a  Hum- 
boldt.*' But  the  titles  of  the  River  of  the  Amazons  are  various 
and  confused.  Some  style  it  the  Orelluna,  others  the  Maranhaon. 
It  would  he  well  if  future  chart-engravers  would  abide  by  the  name 
given  by  its  first  discoverers,  Rio  de  las  Amazones,  or  the  River  of 
the  Amazons.  Imagination,  moreover,  loves  to  picture  bands  of 
female  warriors  starting  from  its  magnificent  forests,  and  brandish- 
ing their  lances  and  targets  on  its  banks  ;  the  existence  of  whom, 
though  probably  exaggerated,  seems  to  have  been  believed  by  Con- 
damine.  Several  of  the  Peruviaa  names  are  also  good ;  and  the 
sonorous  titles  of  Tequendama,  Illinisso,  and  Chimborazo,  have  been 
conferred  on  three  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  our  globe. 

The  &«zilian  and  Mexican  dialects  sjipear  to  us  almost  nnpio- 

'  See  '  The  Tableaux  de  la  Nature  sur  I'Oiinoquei'  a  woiic  in  whiek 
genius,  enterprise,  and  erudition,  go  hand  in  hand. 
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nouocMble }  y«t  tbe  dunit;  at  gaognpfa^  would  prefer,  the  Tocu- 
tiDCs,  TehuADtepec,  aod  Acapuico,  to  diat  multitude  of  Senons  it 
loa  Dolores,  Natividades,  and  CoDoepcioDce,  which  have  been  con- 
ceived and  bought  forth  for  those  regionfl.  Aod  let  ub  not  deem  it 
heresy  to  guets,  that  the  natives  of  Tecolotlan  have  as  good  a 
chance  uf  aalvation  as  those  who  have  asserted  a  superior  excellence 
by  titling  their  city  Pueblo  de  loa  Angeles. 

The  indigenous  nomenclatorea.  of  the  Iroquois,  Hurons,  and  AI- 
gooquinois,  as  applied  to  the  Canadas,  and  contiguous  r^ions,  hare 
something  wild  and  expressive.  Who  does  not  prefer  the  ntrisy 
Cadaraqui  to  the  tortured  St.  l>awrence,  the  8asksshawan.  to  Cat 
or  Stinking  lakes,  Niagara  to  Newark?  The  same  observatloa 
will  apply  to  the  geographical  titles  of  the  United  States.  The 
Hisussippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Susquehannah,  the 
B«rit«n,  the  Monongahela,  the  Altama,  celebrated  by^otdemitfa, 
and  (he  Allegh&nies,  Hre  national  names,  fitted  to  dignify  the  pages 
of  the  future  Taciti,  Scotts,  and  Byrona  of  the  country.  Several 
of  the  provinces  are  also  elegantly  titled,  as  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  the  Floridas.  But  the  migration  of  settlers  from  so 
many  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  Sieit  heedless  repetition  of 
European  names,  often,  loo,  of  an  absurd  and  vulgar  cast,  render 
the  nomenclature  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  world.  Never  was  such  an  Olla  Podrida  dished  up 
for  geographets  ;  for  a  stranger  travelling  there,  may  breakfast  at 
Rochester,  dine  at  the  national  vilinge  of  Caaandaguia,  and  think 
of  Hannibal  nt  Carthage,  by  the  great  fells  of  the  Genessee.  He 
will  presently  encounter  new  Hunlingdons,  Versailles,  and  Green- 
wiches  ;  he  may  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Iliad  with  Melesigenea 
himself  at  Homer  ;  he  may  sip  tea,  or  enter  a  steam-boat,  with  the 
Mantuan  bard  at  Virgil ;  quaff  grog  with  Cincinnotas,  at  the  great 
form  which  he  has  lately  laid  out  in  the  Ohio ;  and  finally  give  Calvin 
and  Wesley  a  fraternal  embrace,  and  bid  adieu  to  Pyrrbo,  at  a 
Faeudo-Bethlehem  and  Pseudo-Nazareth.  The  chief  drawback  from 
the  merit  of  that  fine  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  is 
the  contemptible  nomendature  which  the  travellers  carried  out  with 
them  i  and  the  fiiture  Popes  of  those  r^ions  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  but  ill  inspired  by  the  Naiads  of  Ibe  Big  and  Little  Dry  rivers. 

But  it  is  vain  to  quibble  about  the  genins  of  languages  ;  we  must 
take  them  as  we  find  than.  Navigators,  however,  would  pertMqis 
do  well  to  adopt  this  rule  for  the  establishment  of  a  geoeraphical 
vocabulary,  as  they  set  out  on  any  voyage  of  discovery.  £et  them 
take  the  terminationE  ana,  ena,  ina,  ona,  una  {  amna,  emna,  imna, 
mnna,  umna ;  andra,  endra,  indra,  ondra,  undra ;  atra,  etra,  itra, 
otra,  utra,  with  one  or  two  similar ;  let  them  open  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, take  any  of  the  tiiree  letters  that  head  the  colmnns,  and  add 
any  one  of  them  to  either  of  die  above  tenninations  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  what  a  multitude  of  good  combinations  may  be  formed  in 
thia  maaoer,  and  bow  much  neater  our  charts  will  appear,  than  with 
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thoat  nnmerous  King  Georgef ,  Queen  ChailottM,  Captdns  Cook, 
and  Perouses,  icattered  over  the  promontories,  rivers,  guH^,  and 
■ounda,  of  the  FtKnfic  Ocean  ;  frequently  so  multiplied,  nv  not  qnljr 
to  embamia  geographers,  but  tdso  the  masters  of  merchants'  ves- 
sels resorting  to  those  aeu.  Neither  ]et  the  diBCoverera  imagine 
that  their  merits  will  be  diminished  by  the  adoptioo  of  this  method  j 
for  a  clear  nomeoclitture  that  shuns  repetitions,  will  redound  more 
to  their  credit,  than  the  gratification  dT  their  perHanat  Tanity,  hf 
ascribing  their  own  names  to  what  land  or  water  they  may  discover. 
Pursuant  then  to  this  plan,  let  us  suppose  a  ship  dropping  down  the 
Australasian  shores,  and  that  the  geographer  of  the  exp^ition  sees 
a  stream  discharging  its  waters,  with  a  thundering  noise,  into  a 
small  bay ;  why  be  recollects  that  tonore  is  to  thunder,  he  takes 
ton,  and  adding  atra,  calls  it  the  Tonatra  river.  He  next  sees  a 
bright  sUr  culminating  over  a  nameless  promontory  j  why  he  adds 
unna  to  star,  and  gives  us  the  Staramna  promontory  j  a  good  name 
enough,  and  not  likely  to  clash  with  any  preceding.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  ship  reaches  another  anonymous  stream ;  why  as  be  paces 
the  deck,  he  drops  the  to  and  co  from  his  tobacco  quid,  adds  arona, 
and  calls  it  Bacorona  river.  A  few  leagues  more  southward,  another 
cape  is  developed.  '  Call  it,'  cries  the  captain  wit)i  his  arms  akimbo, 
'  pretty  Sally's  promontory,  for  sbe  is  the  maid  of  my  heart.'  '  No,' 
retorts  the  geographer  of  the  expedition,  '  taking  only  the  first  syl- 
lable, I'll  place  an  andm  by  her  side,  and  thus  shall  she  immortalize 
the  Salandra  promontory,  and  confer  a  name  that  will  tiuit  the  poet 
who  may  hereafter  diaimt  her  praises.'  An  infinity  of  other  good 
combinations  must  occur  to  imy  one  capable  ot  r^:ttlBting  the  im^ 
{Ration  by  the  judgment. 

The  above  cursory  remarks  on  the  nomenclatures  of  our  globe 
will  not  he  deemed  unprt^lable  by  those  who  attach  interest  to  the 
dignity  of  history,  poetry,  and  geography  itself. 


Home. 
Oh  1  my  loved  home  !  its  bow'ry  vales  and  hills. 
And  the  wild  waters  of  its  mountain  rills. 

Flaying  in  sun-light  by ; 
Oh  !  my  loved  home !  by  the  white  ocean's  tide, 
Where  nature  slumbers,  in  ber  blush  of  pride. 
Upon  the  valley's  breast,  as  'twere  the  iKide 

Of  Nature's  mystery ! 
There  are  young  faces  on  thy  happy  hearth. 
Bright;  lovely  in  their  own  fond  feeding's  mirth. 

To  gaze  with  joy  on  mine; 
And  there  are  those,  who,  innocent  and  true. 
Would  spangle  my  frail  steps  with  evening's  dew^ 
Seeking  to  woo  them  to  the  guileless  few 

\n»  bend  at  Nature's  shrine. 
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Bj  the  blue  wmth  Hut  twioes  the  moantaio'a  bmr^ 
Where  the  mad  catoncta  in  their  iplendour  ^w, 

My  path  of  youth  has  been  ; 
And  by  the  rien,  where  the  rdn-deer  has  trod,— 
By  the  hill  altars  of  the  tiring  God,— ' 
la  mom  of  youth  IVe  made  my  rude  abode. 

Upon  each  pleasant  green. 

When  the  fiill  summer's  sun  lit  up  the  sky. 
And  evening  wrapp'd  the  wide  world,  gloriously. 

In  its  dark  vol  of  mist, 
Hqw  often,  in  that  happy,  holy  hour. 
Have  I  not  gathered  sweets  from  each  fair  flower 
To  sunny  It^ia  known,  on  which  a  shower 

In  opring-tide  noon  hath  kiss'd. 

And  on  the  green,  and  'neath  the  old  oak  tree. 
How  joyous  were  my  sports  of  infancy. 

With  my  food  friends  and  true, — 
CulUng  all  pleasures  that  the  pure  heart  knows. 
When  its  first  feelings  are  tiieir  own  repose. 
Fruit  from  the  tree,  and  fragrance  from  the  rose, 

Dress'd  in  its  pearls  of  dew. 

The  rough,  high  mountain  top  has  been  to  me 
A  place  wberel  could  breathe  moreiiukk  and  free 

Than  'neath  n  palace  dome; 
And,  in  commuoion  with  the  rock's  around. 
Whose  echoes  sang  unto  my  bugle's  sound. 
The  soul's  blese'd  quiet  I  have  ever  found. 

For  'twas  my  spirit  home  ! 

All  through  the  world's  strange  spheres,  a  wayward  thing. 
From  clime  to  clime,  I've  stirr'd  my  tireless  wing. 

And  waved  it  through  all  air ; 
But  loving  hearts,  like  thou,  I  left  behind. 
And  faces  whose  regard  was  always  kind. 
Hushing  soft  comfort  on  the  auguish'd  mind,— 

They  were  not,  were  not  there  ! 

Oh !  my  loved  home ! — by  Lough  Fine's  waves  of  blue. 
How  memory  sedis  its  hope  from  yon. 

To  cheer  the  stricken  breast ! 
Ah  !  when  shall  echo's  thousand  voices  oome. 
Wafting  a  promise  o'er  the  smiling  foam. 
That  I  shall  dwell  with  thee,  my  happy  home. 

Again  in  peace  and  rest } 

D,8.I.. 
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BxPBDixNGT  or  rxBPUtiNO  A  DioKST  or  Law  foe  the 

DirrKBBNT  P0KTION8  or  the  Cohfants  Teikitokt. 

In  resumini"  ovr  notice  of  Mr.  Miller's  work  '  On  tbe  Adnd- 
nistration  of  Justice  in  India,'  we  have  great  pleasure  in  re< 
peating  the  opinion  which  we  have  already  expressed  of  the  im- 
partial spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  and  in  again  recommending  it 
to  our  rraders  as  the  most  accurate  exposition  of  tbe  evils  of  oar 
l^al  system  which  has  yet  come  under  our  review.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  pretend  that  there  are  no  passages  in  the  pamphlet  wbidi  ft 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  the  Indian  Courts, 
and  the  condition  of  Indian  society  might  have  improved  ;  but  after 
examining,  on  tbe  oiore  important  points,  the  authorities  to  which 
we  have  been  referred  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  which  contain  al]  that  is 
authentic  on  the  subject ;  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  little 
has  been  omitted  wluch  may  not  foirly  be  considered  unimportant^ 
that '  nothing  is  set  down  in  malice,'  and  that  whatever  defect  may 
be  attributed  to  tbe  want  of  personal  obaervMion  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  exhibited  in  tbe  coUection 
and- arrangement  c^  the  facts  which  are  derived  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  whose  ideas  of  juridical  perfbction 
ore  formed  on  the  standard  of  our  system  of  law,  or  of  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  to  speak  of  Indian  jurisprudence  in  tenni 
but  of  unqiudiHcd  condemnation.  Mr.  MUler  does  noc  evince  tbe 
slightest  inclination  to  palliate  its  inherent  defects,  or  to  disguise  the 
almost  invariable  failure  of  justice  in  the  courtsof  India,  and  if  li^t 
were  as  much  shunned  in  this  department  of  tbe  Company's  admi- 
nistration as  in  some  others,  bis  strictures  would  give  mortal  offence 
to  tbe  autboriUes  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tbe  truth  is,  however,  that  a  well  digested  plan  of  legal  reform 
would  not  be  unacceptable  at  the  IndiaHouse*  tbe  necessity  of  it  has 
long  been  generally  acknowledged,  tbe  danger  of  its  delay  very  sen- 
sibly felt,  and  were  it  not  for  the  supposed  difficulty  and  expense  n£ 
its  execution,  we  believe  some  endeavours  to  effect  it  would  ere  this 
have  been  made.  '  Tbe  Judicial  and  Revenue  Selections,'  to  which 
reference  is  most  frequently  mode  by  Mr.  Miller,  were  collected  and 
printed  by  the  Company ;  Mr.  Falconer,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr. 
Fortescue,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Sir  R.  Dick,  General 
I<eith,  Sir  Henry  Stracbey,  and  others,  whoseevidence  is  principally 
relied  on,  are  among  their  chief  civil  and  military  servants ;  and  Sic 
Edward  Hyde  East,  in  his  introdut^ry  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
expressly  says, '  that  having  submitted  his  suggested  reforms  in  the 
Mofussil  laws,  courts,  and  ptactice,  to  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder 
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Dewannee  Adawlut,  to  Messrs.  I>owdeswen  and  Sdmonstone  of  die 
SnpremeCoiincUiBiidMr.  Bayley.PrinciptJSecreUryofGoTerDment; 
tbey  all  admitted  the  evil  to  tbe  (ail  extent  stated,  snd  though  the 
proposed  remedies  were  nut  in  all  respects  approved,  tbey  were,  on. 
the  whole,  very  ftvourably  received.'  Ttae  facilities  for  inquiry  thoa 
afforded,  tend  materially  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satis- 
'bctory  conclusion.  We  know  that  nothing  is  kept  hack,  nothing 
'liiBtoTted.or  discoloured,  ond  wheu  it  is  ingepiou^  conffessed  by  aQ 
parties  that  tbings  are  nearly  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be,  tbe  oidj 
<)ue8tion  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Miller's  inquiries  into  tbe  ad m in ist ration  of  justice  in  India 
bave  not  extended  to  tbe  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  A  general  outline  is,  indeed,  given  of  the  system  of  judi- 
cature there  established,  but  we  are  indulged  with  no  exiuntnation 
of  it*  peculiar  merits  or  defects.  Resting  vta  it  does  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Acts  of  Parliament,  liable  to  be  amended  and  modified  at  the 
discretion  of  tbe  Legislature,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
rights  and  comforts  of  £urope3n  residents,  we  should  have  been  well 
pleased  to  have  bad  tbe  benefit  of  Mr.  Miller's  judgment  of  its  pe- 
culiw  features  as  originally  fashioned,  and  of  tbe  constructions  to 
whiah  it  has  lieen  subject  in  the  course  of  its  administration,  lite 
Supreme  Court  at  Cidcutta,  in  particular,  is  the  only  protection 
wfaich  its  inhabitants  possess  against  the  absolute  despotism  of  the 
government.  It  should  seem  to  be  comprised  under  the  general 
title  of  Mr.  Miller's  work,  and  we  regret  that  so  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  it. 

The  Courts  of  the  Mofussil,  that  is  of  the  internal  provinces  sub- 
ject to  the  Company,  their  modes  of  practice  and  procedure,  and 
the  practicability  of  their  improvement,  are  the  objects  of  Mr. 
Miller's  investigniions ;  and  his  first  suggestion  ia,  the  expediency 
of  proposing  a  digest  of  law  for  tbe  different  portions  of  the  Com- 
pany's territory. 

If  the  various  states  and  provinces  into  which  India  is  divided, 
were  governed  by  peculiar  laws  and  usages  to  which  all  their  inba^ 
bitants  were  subject,  it  seems  impossible  to  surest  any  objection 
to  their  consolidation  ;  but  the  ex^fense  of  tbe  plan,  and  the  difS- 
culty  of  finding  lawyers  of  sufficient  ability  to  carry  it  into  eEFect. 
Tbe  first  of  these  objections  it  is  extremely  painful  to  advert  to. 
Exercising  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  power  over  the  greater 
part  of  India,  having  tbe  whole  of  its  land  revenue  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  absolute  monopoly  of  the  chief  articles  of  its  internal 
cotnmerce,  it  is  hard,  indeed,  if  the  Company  be  deterred  by  any 
miserable  parsimony  from  undertaking  reforms  in  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  tbeir  administration.  Extravagance  may  hare 
crlf^led  their  resources  for  &  time,  and  their  treasury  may  have 
been  drained  for  less  worthy  purposes  than  the  improvement  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  we  tniBt,  if  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  the  proposed 
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scheme  were  demonstrated,  that  no  paltry  snggeition  of  financial 
ineonTemeace  would  be  allowed  to  itand  in  &a  way  of  meaamcs 
whidi  all  paitiee  admit  to  be  imperiously  called  for  by  the  obviona 
intereate  of  British  dominion,  and  by  every  principle  of  just  coaii- 
deration  for  the  Native  population.  We  auapect,  besides,  that  the 
IKredors  are  very  well  aware  that  a  little  expenditure  at  first,  is 
oAen  the  bast  means  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  future  advances,  - 
and  the  security  and  cnnfidence  which  a  system  of  law,  equitable  in 
itself,  and  satiefactoty  to  the  people  might  impart  to  the  local  go- 
vernment, would  amply  repay  the  costs  of  its  original  establishment. 
Nothing  is,  in  fact,  so  expensive  as  hasty,  ill-considered,  and  partial 
legislation. 

We  do  not  dearly  understand  whether  Mr.  Miller  proposes  that 
there  should  be  one  code  for  all  our^  territories  in  the  East,  or 
that  the  usages  and  constitntions  of  the  various  provinces  should  Im 
sqiarately  collected  and  establialied  with  auItaUe  improvements  aa 
the  written  law  of  tlie  districts  in  which  tbey  have  hitherto  prevailed. 
To  a  general  digest,  we  apprehend  objeclions  might  be  stated  which 
would  render  the  safety  of  the  proposed  uniformity  very  problemar- 
tical.  Mr.  Miller  cannot  be  unaware,  thiit  the  constitutions  and 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  northern  provinces,  differ  most  ma- 
terially from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uindostan,  properly  so  called, 
and  that  legal  reforms  received  with  thankfulness  by  the  mild  and 
gentle  Natives  of  Bengal,  might  urge  the  untractable  dependents  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  to  violence  and  insurrection.  This  dissi- 
nularity  of  complexion  between  distinct  tribes,  was  exemplified  on 
the  first  attempts  which  were  mode  to  establish  the  system  of  cir- 
cuit and  zillah  courts  in  Guzerat  and  Malwab. 

'  These  people,'  says  Colonel  Walker,  have  '  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  Company's  government ;  they  bare  allowed  us  to 
ojlect  the  revenues  of  their  country ;  but  violent  insurrections  and 
obstinate  wars  have  been  the  consecjuence  of  an  attempt  to  impoaa  . 
upon  them  our  judicial  administration.  This  part  of  their  ancient 
system  seems  to  have  been  dearer  to  them  than  ttieir  property  and 
independence.*  * 

It  may  he  well  to  say,  en  pattant,  that  it  would  very  materially 
simplify  Indian  inquiries,  and  consequently  Indian  re&rms,  if 
writers,  and  travellers,  and  missionaries  would  fiiL  the  place,  or  at 
least  the  latitude,  in  which  their  observations  have  been  made.  If, 
instead  of  speaking  of '  the  Company's  territories,'  tbey  would  but 
tell  us  of  Lahore,  and  Oude,  and  Dowlatabad,  and  the  Camatic,  and 
so  forth,  it  would  add  very  considerably  to  Uie  perspicuity  of  their 
speculations.  They  might  as  well  descant  on  '  Europe,'  or  on 
'  Africa,'  nr  on '  America,'  as  on '  India.' 

*  See  Selections  of  Jadkitl  Vvftn,  printed  by  the  East  India  Con. 
pmy. 
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Host  vriten,  panicuhrly  luisuoDanes,  appear  to  advert  bat  very 
insufficiently  to  the  bet,  that  what  may  be  true  of  one  place,  may 
not  be  true  of  another ;  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  '  judicial  and 
Rvenue  selections,'  for  example,  were  the  produce  of  Bengal  j  and 
to  infier  from  the  matter  therein  contained,  any  thing  respecting  the 
condition  of  Viaiapoor  or  the  Mysore  would  be  just  as  considerate' 
as  to  substitute  a  description  of  the  settlement  at  FondicherTy  for 
the  settlement  &t  Calcutra. 

To  the  formation  of  district  digests  of  law,  for  the  more  im- 
portant ancient  departments,  (and  we  apprehend  the  arbitrary 
arrangements  of  the  three  PresidencieB  would  he  found  unwieldy,  if 
not  unmnnageable,)  we  know  of  no  objection,  but  the  difficulty 
of  providing  lawyers  of  sulficient  ability  on  whom  government 
could  implicitly  rely.  This,  though  not  in  the  least  degree  affecting 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  would,  we  fear,  be  found  a  very 
serious  impediment  to  the  propoHed  consolidation.  There  are  men 
no  doubt  among  the  retired  judges  of  tbe  Company,  in  whose 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  districts  over  which  their  jurisdiction 
has  extended,  the  utmost  confidence  might  be  placed,  but  the  best 
iafbrmed  among  them  pretend  to  little  more  tlian  local,  not  to  say 
.  jurochiol  experience. 

We  very  much  fear  it  would  be  impossible  to  accommodate  the 
!new  codes  ^ven  tolerably  well,  to  the  immense  variety  of  local 
, prescriptions  which  prevail  in  India,  interwoven  as  they  are  with  tbe 
jirejudices  and  manners  of  the  people,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
interior  Native  agency,  the  moonsiflsandaumeens,  whose  dishonesty 
■Kad  corru,  tion  tiave  already  brought  our  administration  of  justice  ~ 
into  hatreid  and  contempt.  If  we  are  right  in  this  apprehensioo, 
■some  materiiil  improvement  must  take  place  in  the  character  and 
coiKlition  of  the  Native  ofGcers  before  any'  extensive  scheme  of 
-reformation  can  be  safely  adopted. 

All  the  defects  in  the  present  system  of  Indian  law  cannot 
Im  foiriy  iniputed  to  the  East  India  Company.  If  we  except  the 
miserable  victints  of  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  respecting 
whom  their  ordinances  and  r^ulatious  are  as  oppressive  as  can  well 
Ik  conceived,  tbe  occasional  interference  of  the  Company  to  amend 
aod  improve  the  laws  which  (hey  found  established  have  been  sufE- 
-ciently  commendable,  and,  we  believe,  any  undue  severity  in  their 
^ispensfilion  would  move  the  displeasure  of  their  government  at 
home,  if  not  in  Asia.  The  peculiarity  of  their  original  title  to  the 
sovereign  authority  imposed  on  them  tjie  task  of  Mlministering  tbe 
laws  as  they  found  them,  without  reference  to  their  character.  Wh«i 
tbe  Musulmans  conquered  India,  or,  to  speak  luore  accurately,  in 
their  successive  irruptions  into  ttwt  country,  tbey  dismissed  the 
Hindoo  code  ir<vii  the  courts,  and  suiistituted,  in  all  cases  where 
Mohammedans  were  parties,  iitt  jurisprudence  of  tbe  Ktvan.  Hie 
JUiBdoos,  though  OKDpelied  to  submit  to  this  ■rbitiary  inflictiui  of 
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tiM  magH  of  the  conquerors,  adhered  among  themselves  to  the  laws 
<it  tb«r  forefellieTa,  and,  tn  the  course  of  time,  enough  of  their  cus- 
toDia  crept  into  the  Musulman  courts,  to  confuse  oil  principle  and 
discredit  all  authority.  The  East  India  Company  having  afterwards 
octiuired  the  dominion  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire,  held 
ibem  under  the  nominal  50Tereig:ntj-  of  the  Mnsulmsn  princes,  and 
hadtbey  been  so  inclined,  there-establishment  of  the  Hindoo  lairs, 
(u  a  compact  tyettm,  would  have  been  a  very  questionable,  if  not 
tynmoous  exercise  of  power.  It  appeared,  therefore,  more  advisable 
to  administer  well  the  taws  which  they  found  established,  than  to 
hazard  the  security  of  their  own  dominions  by  any  sudden  or  exten- 
sive innovation,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  mofiUBi]  courts  dis- 
pense a  jurisprudence  of  their  own,  en^afted  on  the  Hindoo  and 
Musulman  test  books,  by  a  variety  of  regulations  promulgated  from 
time  to  lime  by  the  British  Government. 

The  criminal  law,  to  which  all  Natives  under  the  Company's 
authority  are  now  subject,  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  Mohammedan. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fortescoe, 
Sir  R.  Uick,  and  General  Leitb,  that  great  doubt  has  been  enter- 
tained bow  far  it  suits  the  condition  of  the  Hindoos  and  other  tribes 
over  whom  its  influence  extends.     However  ill  adapted  it  may  ori- 

S'nally  have  been  to  the  character,  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the 
indoos,  we  bdieve  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is,  in  fact,  superior 
to  any  system  of  criminal  law  which  that  people  ever  possessed. 
In  the  south  of  India,  where  the  ancient  Hindoo  princes  reigned 
long  after  the  subjection  of  the  upper  provinces  to  the  Mohammedan 
yoke,  and  where  some  traces  of  their  criminal  system  still  remain, 
we  are  told,  by  the  Abb^  Dubois,  that  although  the  evidence  is 
brought  forward  by  witnesses  on  oath,  there  is  no  country  on  earth 
in  which  that  sanction  is  ao  systematically  disregarded,  jMrticuloiiy 
by  the  Brahmans  ;  and  the  following  description,  from  tbe  pen  ttf 
that  intelligent  and  interesting  writer,  will,  we  apprehend,  suffice  to 
convince  our  readers  that  the  Company  have  acted  wisely  in  pre- 
ferring, as  an  amendment,  the  Musuhmin  code  to  the  revival  of  ttie 
Hindoo  institutions. 

'  Tbe  small  regard  the  Hindoos  have  for  an  oatb,  makes  them 
seek,  in  difficult  cases,  a  variety  of  tests  and  ordeals,  by  which  tiuj 
affect  to  try  if  a  suspected  person  is  realty  innocent  or  guilty.  Thef 
.admit  nine  or  ten  sorts  oT  tbe  ordeal,  tbe  most  of  which  are  tbe 
same  as  those  anciently  used  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Among  the  Hindoos,  tiie  most  frequent  appeal 
is  to  fire,  by  compelling  the  suspected  persons  to  walk  barefooted 
over  burning  coals,  01  to  hold  a  bar  of  red-bot  iron  a  considerable 
while  in  their  hands.  Sometimes  it  was  enjoined  them  to  plui^ 
tbeir  bands,  for  a  time,  in  boiling  oil  If  the  party  under  trial  goes 
through  the  experiment  of  the  fire,  without  evincing  or  rec^vlng 
hurt,  be  is  declared  innocoit  uf  the  crime  imputed  to  him ;  bot,  u 
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Iw  receives  any  injury  from  the  teat,  he  is  held  to  be  o 

clear  evidence,  and  receives  the  puaishmeDt  appIicsUe  to  the  crime 

gf  which  he  has  been  thus  found  guilty. 

'  Another  sort  uf  ordeal  is  of^en  resorted  to,  which  consists  ia 
shutting  up  a  venomous  snake  in  a  vessel  or  basket,  inclosing  with 
it  a  bit  of  coin,  or  a  trinket.  The  suspected  person  is  brought  for- 
ward,  and  blindfolded,  by  tying  a  bandkerchief  over  his  eye^;  asd 
is  tben  directed  to  put  bis  hand  into  the  vessel,  or  basket,  where  the 
Bcrpent  is  imprisoned,  and  to  grope  for  the  bit  of  money,  and  take  it 
,  out.  ,If  the  serp^t  perUnits  him  to  do  so  with  impunity,  he  is  de- 
.  dared  tiwoceBt  j  hut  if  he  is  stung  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
bis  guilt. 

'  In  some  countries  and  casts,  the  ordeal  consists  in  forcing  the 
accused  to  swallow  water,  cup  after  cup,  until  it  discharges  itself  at 
the  mouth  and  nose. 

'Persona  ^ho  are  really  guilty  of  a  secret  crime,  when  called 
iqmn  to  exculpate  themselves,  rarely  abide  the  terrible  test  of  the 
<wdeal ;  but  avoid  it  by  confession.  So  &r  it  is  well.  But  a  serious 
evil  often  arises  out  of  the  cruel  and  deceitful  proof;  for  those  who 
are  really  innocent,  being  conscious  of  their  innocence,  boldly  rely 
.  on  tiie  result  of  the  orcleal,  and,  in  their  honest  coufidence,  are  be- 
liayed  to  infamy  and  ruin.'  * 

Such  is  the  picture  given  of  the  present  state  of  Hindoo  criminal 
jurisprudence  fay  one  who,  perhaps,  had  better  opportunities  of  form- 
ing a  correct  jud^nent  on  the  subject,  than  any  of  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  Mr.  Miller  refers  as  countenancing  the  notion  of  restoring 
the  Hindoo  penal  system  in  preference  to  the  Mohamedan  code. 
That  both  of  them  arc  most  imperfect  and  barbarous,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt ;  but  the  latter  has  now  fur  fifty  years  received 
the  benefit  of  British  principles  in  its  administration  ;  and  its  ex- 
treme severities,  absurdities,  and  incoveniences,  have  been  modified 
or  corrected. 

As  to  the  Hindoo  system  of  civil  law,  though  it  be  admitted  to 
liBve  long  been  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than  that  of  tbt  rode 
tf  ibes  who  wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  yet  it  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  impositions  of  priestcraft,  and  the  saperstitiqjis  of  religibo, 
it  is  in  some  respects  so  snbtle  and  minnte,  in  others  so  uncertaia 
and  confused,  that  it  must  at  all  times  have  required  a  constant  re- 
lerence  to  the  learned,  and  its  rule  of  construction  was  wide  enough 
to  sanction  any  latitude  of  interpretation. 

'  IF  it  be  asked'  says  Menu,  '  how  the  law  stiAU  he  ascertained 
when  particular  coses  are  not  comprised  under  any  of  the  general 
tales,  the  answer  is  this  :  That  which  well-instructed  Brahmuis 
propound  shall  be  held  incontestible  law.' 

*  Description  of  the  Character,  Msnnen,  and  Customs  of  the  People 
of  India.    By  the  Abbi  Dnboii,  Mitiienary  hi  the  Mysore.— P.  498. 
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Id  181S,  the  Director!  drculated  among  thdr  best  iofenned  ser- 

TBDta,  thirteen  Judicial  ^eBtioas  of  which  the  second  and  third  an 
-as  follows  : 

'  Do  you  conceive  that  any  system  of  Hindoo  institution  could 
now,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  with  advantage  substitnted  for  the  sys- 
tem introduced  by  the  British  government  ? 

'  Can  you  state  any  particalars  of  the  remains  yet  subsisting  of 
any  ancient  Hindoo  judicial  institutions  in  Bengal,  particularly  the 
-system  of  village  courts  and  decisions  of  punchayets  V 

Sir  Henry  Strachey,  the  comprehensiveaess  and  precision  of 
whose  evidence  is  so  remarkable  on  all  occasions  on  which  it  has 
fieen  given,  in  answer  to  part  of  the  second  question  expresses  hiof 
self  as  follows  :, 

'  I  am  not,  I  fear,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  any  system  of 
-ancient  Hindoo  institntion,  to  judge  or  the  expediency  or  practicabi- 
lity of  its  being  substituted,  in  whole  or  part,  for  ours,  I  must,  I 
suppose,  impute  to  this  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, the  sentiment  of  surprise  which,  1  confess,  I  entertain  at  the 
suggestion  of  substituting  the  ancient  Hindoo  institutions  for  our 
Ju^cial  system  in  Bengal.  To  revive  laws  which  have  either  been 
-abolished  or  become  obsolete,  many  centuries  before  we  introduced 
our  own  change  ;  this,  though  practicable,  would  be  a  great  inno- 
vation, and  would,  I  believe,  be  doing  violence  to  the  feeUngs  of  the 
Natives  themselves.' 

His  reply  to  tiie  third  question  is  still  more  pertinent  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose : 

'  I  do  not  recollect  any  rematoi  of  ancient  Hindoo  judicial  uuti- 
tution,  not  even  the  puncbayet.  But  the  term  being  well  known 
in  Bengal,  it  is  probable  that  the  thing  exists  in  some  part  of  the 
Bengal  provinces,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  resorted  to  voluntarily 
by  the  Hindoos,  in  disputes  concerning  caste,  and  perhaps  in  mat- 
ters of  village  accounts  and  boundary  disputes.  I  remember  no 
instance  of  parties  in  a  suit  proposing  a  re^rence  to  the  puncbayet. 
Should  the  parties  agree,  no  objection,  I  conceive,  would  be  made 
to  such  reference.  Our  civil  courts  never  discourage  any  kind  of 
arbitration  :  they  constantly  recommend  it  to  the  parties,  who  wBI 
tiardly  ever  agree  to  it. 

'The  Hindoo  laws  known  to  us  are  contained  in  the  two  books 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Dewannee  Adawlut,  or  civil  court  of 
every  district  in  Bengal ;  the  Digest  compiled  by  some  Brahmins, 
and  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  and  the  Hindoo  Institutes,  or 
Ordinances  of  Menu,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones.  There  Ihey 
iie,  as  ornaments  upon  the  table,  but  of  little  or  no  use.  I  have  ex- 
amined those  books  as  matters  of  curiosity,  but  was  not  in  the  habit 
-of  consulting  them  with.a  view  to  throw  light  upon  a  doubtfol 
{Knot,  or  to  gather  from  them  rules  of  practice.  In  truth,  to  my 
K  2 
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jm^gmant,  they  seem  little  more  tbttii  a  nuM  of  prieActaft  and 
folly.  How  then,  it  mil  be  asked,  do  we  adauaistei  tha  Hindoo 
law  \  We  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  administer  the.  HioSoo  kw 
in  Bengal.  In  suite  concerning  cast«',  marriage,  or  ioheritaDce, 
the  parties  sotnetimes  appeal  to  tbe  Hindoo  law,  and  AemjoA  a 
bcvusta,  or  exposition  m>m  the  pundit.  Then  we  ctmsult  the 
pundit,  and  if  bis  opinion  is  a  clear  one,  and  uncontradicted,  which 
seldom  happens,  we  found  our  decision  upon  it.'*' 

'  We  have  preserved,'  declares  Mr.  ErskinCt  '  to  the  Natives,  of 
India  their  own  laws,  in  all  cases  relating  to  succession,  inheritance 
marriage,  caste,  and  other  religious  usages  and  institutions  ;  but  in 
matters  of  contract,  the  judges  are  regulated  in  their  decisions  faj 
the  general  maxims  of  Justice  and  equity.'f 

'  It  is  proper,'  says  General  Lettb,^  '  here  to  explain  a  point  not 
very  generally  understood  in  England.  No  new  body  of  laws  has 
been  created  for  the  people  of  In£a}  certain  rules  have  only  been 
^ven  far  tbe  administration  of  their  own  laws.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  tbe  criminal  kw 
some  alterations  have  been  made,  in  order  to  soften  the  severity  ot 
tbe  Mohammedan  code,  and  some  laws  established  as  to  propierty 
derived  immediately  from  the  English  government.  The  great 
body  of  tbe  judicial  code  consists  of  rules  for  the  more  speedy 
hearing  and  determining  suits  in  the  courts.  The  above  may  be 
given  DS  the  outline  of  the  system  established  by  I»rd  CornwaUja 
in  1793.  If  its  progress  is  to  be  traced  in  tbe  code  itself,  several 
volumes  must  be  perused  before  an  analysis  of  it  can  be  giveq : 
e\-ery  year  has  produced  new  regulations,  and  changes  up(» 
changes  })ave  been  multiplied,  and  are  now  multiplying,  without 
apparent  end. 

'  If  it  were  a  rational,  and  comprehensive,  and  well  defined  system 
of  jurisprudence,'  says  Colonel  Stewart,  '  that  we  administer,  the 
evil  might  not  be  so  great  j  but  it  is  to  tbe  Mohammedan  and  Hindqo 
law,  whose  vague  and  uncertain  provisions  are  susceptible  of  inter- 
minable cavils,  and  where  tbe  latitude  of  application  on  the  part  of 
the  judge  is  tbe  only  chance  of  making  the  enactment  a  measure  of 
justice  at  all  adequate  to  the  cases  that  occur,  that  we  have  attained 
an  these  technicalities.  Of  the  old  governments  it  might  be  said 
^(C  u*u  obtijiuere,  n  non  bona  at  itiltem  apta  infer  le  tunt ;  but 
piOboUy  under  no  govemment,  since  tbe  world  b^n,  were  such 
monstrous  incongruities  ever  united  as  in  that  of  our  East  India 
provinces.  If  it  should  be  imiuired  bow  tliey  are  united,  tbe  answer 
is  at  bw^— by  tbe  only  means  by  which  stich  an  union  was  posrilbl^ 

*  See  Jndicial  and  Reveaue  Selecdoni,  vol.  n.,  63. 

f  Ibid,  p.  86.    &fiUer,  p.  36. 

t  lUMoeyofthftJudklalor  AdBwlutSystett,p.36. 
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hf  die  Inllvenca  of  an  ann7  of  an  hundred  and  sixty  Ihouund 
mBi.'* 

'  Of  the  matter  contained  in  the  several  volumes  of  tiw  Kegu]»- 
tioQs,'  says  Leith, '  not  one-tenth  part  is  peiht^n  efficient^  Ihs  rest 
consistiDg  of  r^ulationa  which  have  been  rescinded,  of  rqMtitiona 
of  rules,  and  of  explani^ry  matter.  The  naked  enacting  law,  if 
stripped  of  its  superfluities,  would  be  contained  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.' 

It  appears  from  these  authorities,  that  the  system  of  jurispni- 
dence  in  force  under  the  Company's  authority  in  India  la  neither 
EngUsh,  Mohammedan,  nor  Hindoo,  but  an  ill-assorted  mixture  of 
them  all,  rudU  indigettoque  molat ;  irom  which,  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  law  really  is. 
The  privilege  of  arlntrary  construction  enjoyed  by  the  firidimins, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  institutes  of  Menu,  seems  to  be  the  only  de- 
vice vhich  the  servants  of  tbe  Company  have  yet  been  able  to  ima- 
gine for  providing  any  tolerable  measure  of  justice  for  the  natives. 
As  there  is  no  record  of  the  decisions  of  the  provincial  courts,  and 
little  eSectoal  corrective  of  their  errors,  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
positively  what  portion  of  tlidt  judgments  rest  on  authority,  pre- 
cedeqt,  or  mle,  and  what  on  the  unassisted  good  sense  and  justice 
of  the  maglitnte.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  except  in  matters 
rdating  to  tbe  tide  to  land,  marriage,  succession,  and  adoption,  in 
which  there  is  more  certainty  in  the  Native  laws,  and  sucli  as  are 
governed  by  local  usages,  in  which  reference  is  mode  to  the  aumlah, 
a  very  summary  equity  is  dispensed  by  tbe  judges ;  and  that  the  only 
poaitive  rule  tiy  which  their  discretion  is  restrained  is,  that  they 
should  not  contravene  the  r^iulations  and  ordinances  of  tlie  Com- 
pany's Govemmenl.  Indeed,  Mr.  Eiphinstone,  late  Governor  of 
Bomtiay,  expressly  Asserts,  that  he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
introduce  into  the  laws  of  his  Presidency  any  improvements  which 
the  received  prindples  of  reason  and  justice  might  authorise,  r^ard 
being  always  hod  to  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the  people.f 

Ifthe  various  proofs  of  Musulmnn  or  Hindooinatitutions remaining 
in  force  could  he  collected,  and  the  limits  of  their  actual  jurisdictioa 
accurately  cliallced,  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  undertaking  for 
Snglish  lawyers  to  supply  their  defidencies  by  such  portions  of 
f»r  own  laws  as  might  be  found  kast  o|^KMed  to  the  prejudices  and 
habits  of  the  people.     Sir  Edward  HyAt  East  osanres  us,  that 

'  Hie  only  way  of  escaping  out  of  the  labyr'mth  in  which  the 
body  of  the  people,  the  Native  pleaders,  and  junior  administrators 
of  the  law,  arc  now  lost,  would  be,  to  give  them  the  general  body 
of  the  Ei^lish  commoa  law,  and  statute  law  of  evidence,  of  con- 

*  '  CoDudentiont  on  ihe  Policyof  theGoTemraent  of  Iudia,'p■7B■ 
Mmer,  p.  18. 
t  Jndicial  and  Revenue  Selecti<»it,  voL  iv.  p.  186. 
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inelt,  of  torts  tad  damages,  togetber  with  tbe  substance  of  aU 
mantier  of  pleadings,  stripped  of  their  technicality,  accordiiig  to 
cveiy  enlject  matter  of  complaint  isp  that  distinct  issues  only  may 
be  presented  for  judgment,  and  'imrreb ji''  piuch  time  and  valuable 
Uiour  of  the  judges  be  saved  j  and  also  of  all  criminal  matters,  to- 
gether with  the  substance  of  pleadings  therein,  with  such  neces* 
n/y  exceptions  of  a  local  character  as  the  jildges  of  the  mofbsait 
court  of  highest  criminal  jurisdiction  should  £em  hiapplicnble  to 
the  people  and  to  tbe  institutions  of  tbe  country.' 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Tucker,  now  one  of  the  East  India  Directors^ 
la,  to  tbe  same  effect : 

'  It  has  been  aud,  (he  observes,)  and  very  justly  I  admit,  that 
the  Natives  of  India  are  attached  to  their  usages  and  instilutjou  i 
but  tbey  are  an  intelligent  people,  and  although  they  may  be  incom- 
moded by  the  forms  and  processes  of  our  courts,  to  which  they  are- 
not  yet  femiliarised,  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  British 
protection  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  can  be  attach- 
ed to  the  state  of  anarchy  described  in  theibrtigningextrKt.'*  And 
afterwards :  '  Will  it  be  contended  that  we  ought  ^tot  to  have  writ- 
tea  laws }  That  we  ought  not  to  have  courts  of  justice  to  admini- 
ster  end  enforce  those  laws  ?  Or  that  the  people  of  England  are  ao 
igDorant  of  general  principles,  have  made  such  slight  advaocea  in 
knowledge  and  the  science  of  legislation,  as  to  be  inc^mble  of  im- 
proving tbe  institutions  and  jurisprudence  of  India,  in  which  revenue, 
religion,  and  law,  all  take  their  places  together,  with  scarcely  a  Hue 
of  demarcation  between  them  ?  Simple,  suitable,  and  suffii^nt  as 
these  institutions  are  represented  to  be,  they  are  not  all  alike  eo-- 
titled  to  our  admiration  and  support ;  and  although  they  ought  tiot 
ia  any  case  to  be  hastily  subverted,  they  must  be  acccmiinodated 
to  tbe  altered  condition  of  the  people  and  the  peculiar  situation  of 
their  rulers ;  and  it  should  be  the  study  of  the  government,  as  it  is 
unquestionably  its  duty,  to  give  to  its  Native  subjects,  not  nterely 
the  most  perfect  institutinns  which  may  be  compatible  with  the 
existing  state  of  society  among  thera,  but  to  model  those  institutions 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  operate  towards  tbe  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  India.'f 

-  'That  tbe  attempt,'  qays  Mr.  Miller,  '  at  a  consolidation  irf  the- 
Mohammedan,  Hindoo,  and  English  civil  and  criminal  laws,  nowia 
force  in  India,  is  neither  un[Hracticable  nor  dangerous,  what  has  al- 
ready taken  place  in  Ceylon  abundantly  testifies.  In  consequeitce 
of  a  plan  submitted  in  litOd  to  bis  Majesty's  Ministers  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johnslon,  then  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  his  Majesty's. 
Council  in  that  colony,  a  despatch  was  sent  out  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
then  Colonial  Secretary,  in  consequence  of  which  the  following 
Ceylon  order  in  council  was  issued  on  December  1,  1811 ; 

•  Tucktt-,  p.  156.  f  Ibid.  p.  162. 
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'  "  An  extract  from  the  Earl  of  Lircrpool  to  bb  excellency  tb« 
GoTeroDT  of  these  Bettlemeats,  was  read,  communicating  his  Rc^al 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  pleasure,  that  all  the  different  cImk* 
of  people  who  inhabit  the  British  settlements  in  this  island,  aboulit 
in  Aiture  be  goTerned,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  customs  j  and  that  the  chief  justice  do 
prepare,  for  tbeJr  use,  a  short  and  simple  code  of  laws,  founded 
Upon  those  (nistoms,  and  divested  of  all  technictd  language. 

'  The  Cluef  Justice  and  President  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  tbece- 
upon  submits  to  the  Goremor  in  Council  the  fblluwing,  as  (he  plaa 
which  he  intends  to  adopt,  should  it  meet  with  their  spprobatioa, 
fer  carrying  into  effect  the  wise  and  benevolent  object,  which  hia 
Royal  Highness  has  in  view.  1st.  The  chief  justice  will,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  immediately 
■dect  a  certain  number  of  persona  from  each  district,  to  report  to 
bim,  upon  the  nature  of  the  laws  and  customs  which  at  present 
prevdt  in  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  to  pcnnt  out  to  him 
Buchalterationsinthem  as  tbeymayUiink  expedient.  Sd.The  persona 
whom  the  chief  justice  will  select  for  the  purpose,  will  be  such 
only  as  are  the  most  distinguished,  in  their  respective  districta,  for 
their  integrity  and  gcxxl  conduct,  as  well  as  for  their  tborougfa 
knowledge  ot  the  religion,  customs,  habits,  and  local  interests  of 
the  peopk.  3rd.  As  soon  as  the  chief  justice  shall  have  received 
the  reports  firom  the  several  districts,  he  will  draw  up,  horn  the 
information  contained  in  them,  such  a  code  of  laws  as  the  Prince 
Regent  has  commanded.  4tb.  The  chief  justice  will  cause  a  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  Cingalese,  and  Tomul  translation  of  the  code  to  be 
publicly  exhibited  in  each  district  for  one  year,  in  order  that  every 
one  of  his  M^esty's  subjects  in  these  settlements  may  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  considering  the  code,  and  mining  such 
objections  to  it  as  may  occur  to  them.  6tb.  The  chief  justice, 
having  tbus  taken  the  sense  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  upon  the 
code,  and  made  such  alterations  in  it,  as  the  fiirthur  information  he 
sbaO  have  received  in  the  course  of  the  year  may  have  rendered 
necessary',  wiU  then  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor 
in  Council,  in  order  that  they  may  forward  it  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  R^ent,  for  his  royal  approbation.' 

'  The  above  plan,  having  been  approved  of  by  all  the  members  oC 
the  council,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  orders  that  it  be 
published,  together  with  the  proceedings  thereon,  tor  the  inform- 
ation of  his  Majesty's  subjects  on  the  island.' 

'  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying  the  plan  here  chalked 
out  into  execution  ;  and,  so  iur  as  accounts  have  hitherto  reached 
this  country,  the  result  has  proved  completely  successful.  It  is  true, 
that  what  has  been  done  in  Ceylon  does  not  conclusively  show  that 
the  same  attempt  would  answer  equally  weH  on  a  larger  ecalCj  sod 
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among  nfttions  'wfaose  habita  and  cfaoractcrs  mny  be  different.  Stfll 
it  Is  no  small  step  guned  to  see  that  the  collection  and  management 
of  the  scattered  laws  of  an  eastern  conntry  are  not  always  so  umt- 
tainable  an  object  as  it  has  been  generally  deemed.  If  India  present 
greater  difficulties  than  Ceylon,  the  Company  are  also  provided 
*jth  larger  means  to  meet  them ;  and  the  nnmber  of  eygtems  of 
Tkw  whicli  would  be  requisite  in  the  former  place,  is  probably  not 
greater  than  those  which  have  actually  been  provided  in  the  latter. 
In  Ceylon,  there  are  five  co-existing  codes  now  in  force  : — the  Cin- 
nlcae,  for  the  mass  of  the  natives  ;  the  Mohammedan,  for  those  of 
ttwt  faith  ;  the  Tamol,  or  Hindoo,  for  the  Hindoos  ;  the  Roman  law 
tat  the  Duteb  ;  and  the  law  of  England  for  the  other  European  in- 
habitants. More  than  these  would  proljably  not  be  necessary 
tkrougbout  the  whole  of  the  Company's  extended  dominions  j  and 
the  differences  between  them  would,  on  most  topics,  be  found  ex- 
tremely unimportant.  Even  if  the  nnmber  and  discrepancies  of  the 
codes  required  were  twice  as  great  ns  there  is  any  reason  to  antici- 
pate, it  is  apprehended  that  the  measure  would,  notwithstanding,  be 
expedient.  Ihe  mere  compilation  and  publi^tionof  the  various  sys- 
tems ai  law  which  prevaol  in  British  India,  would  neither  make 
these  systems  more  numerous,  nor  the  discrepancies  between  them 
moM  striking  than  they  now  are.  The  existence  of  these  varieties 
and  lEscrepancies  is,  in  foct,  a  strong  reason  why  such  varieties  and 
AKrepancies  sbould  be  announced  with  all  possible  clearness  to  the 
judges  by  whom  Ihe  laws,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  ore  admi- 
iliBieTed.  Several  excellent  treatises  on  Indian  law  have  been  pub- 
lished in  EnglJfib,  but  the  doctrines  they  contain  are  only  of  partial 
^ipUcation.  Many  of  the  rules  contained  in  the  Digest  of  Terca- 
pftncbana,  translated  by  Hi.  Colebrook,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
law  and  pradace  of  Southern  India.  The  two  Treatises  on  Inherit- 
ance and  Partition,  translated  by  the  same  gentleman,  aad  that  qn 
Adoption,  translated  by  bis  nephew,  Mr.  Sutherland,  are  also  said 
to  be  extremely  useful ;  but  the  universal  and  received  rules  of  law 
should  be  given  to  the  world  in  a  clear  and  simple  form,  under  tb« 
sanction  of  the  governing  authority  of  the' country.  The  measure, 
in  itself,  therefore,  seems  to  be  wise,  and  would,  most  likely,  also 
prove  economical.  It  would  probably  cost  less  at  the  outset  tbao  >s 
usually  assumed,  and  the  charges  first  incurred  woidd  be  amply 
counterbalanced  by  a  saving  of  litigation  afterwards.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  native  jurists  as  ocNinsellors,  the  number  of  atiits 
would  ulticoately  be  diminished,  and  each  suit  would  become  less 
tedious  and  expensive.  These  chances  are  all  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  even  if  it  failed,  it  would  be  beneQciaL  If  it  were  maiie 
known  to  the  natives,  that  the  object  was  not  to  subveit  their  Uw^ 
but  to  ascertain,  collect,  and  promulgate  them,  no  degiee-of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  could  prevent  them  &Ka  Geeling  fftXetiA  for  such  s 
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tohea  of  the  aolicitnde  of  tl)eir  inlerB  for  tbeir  tfimnillity  aad  com- 
fort. If  it  Bocceeded,  us,  with  prudeoce  utd  ponevennce,  it  might 
jiutlf  be  expected  to  do,  it  would  fix  the  Conipany  more  dimly  thaa 
they  nave  ever  yet  beeo  in  the  caufidence  «nd  aSectioa  of  their  own 
■ul^ecta,  and  tend  mure  effectaimy  than  any  of  its  proudett  acts  to 
■pread  its  honour  and  renown  amoi^  surronndiog  nationi. 

We  hope  to  retuni  again  to  this  imp<Mlant  aud  almost  inex- 
hanatible  subject  in  oar  next. 


TbB   CONTESSION. 


.  CooNZ  IiAKBO  reposed  in  bis  princely  hall. 

And  be  strove  to  be  meriy  of  heart ; 
For  the  music  and  vine  did  be  forthwith  call. 

That  the  gloom  firom  bis  soul  might  depart : 
And  Beauty  was  there  with  her  wanton  smiles. 

To  shed  her  soft  light  around  bim. 
For  he  long'd  to  burst  from  the  galling  toils 

In  which  his  own  fears  bad  bound  him. 

Yet  the  storm  kept  brooding  on  Larro's  brow. 

And  sweet  aovnds  fell  harsh  on  his  ear, 
.  And  the  charms  of  the  fair  were  unheeded  mm  ■ 

He  had  mode  in  bis  presence  appear  j 
For  hii  labouring  spirit  was  ill  at  rest— 

The  gladdening  dance  and  the  song 
Could  not  soothe  the  pangs  of  his  labouring  breM^ 

As  he  <at  'mid  the  joyous  throng. 

Count  Larro  arose  from  the  festive  ball. 

And  again  did  silence  and  gloom, 
Iiike  a  blast  from  the  grave,  on  bis  bosom  fall,— 

His  spirit  was  darlc  as  the  tomb  : 
Hia  confessor  be  call'd,  that  he  might  be  shriven— 

With  a  wrathful  and  seowling  eye 
Tbt  priest  o(  Larro,  the  servant  of  Heaven, 

Drew  slowly  and  'suUenly  nigh. 

'  I. have  need  of  thy  comfort,  tbou  holy  man  ^— 

In  a  horrible  dream  of  afirigfat, 
A  stem  vision  assured  me  my  earthly  span 

Should  be  measured  and  over  tbis  night. 
Tis  the  whim  of  a  sick  and  feverish  brain ; 

Yet  a  terror  aU  nameless  and  chill, 
lliough  I  know  'tis  a  fancy  all  idle  and  vain, 

Dotii  in  agony  cleave  to  me  «tiU, 
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'  Ihtn  nad  toe  Mune  comfort,  thou  holy  man, 

I  pny  thee  to  let  me  be  Bhriven— 
ntough  I  think  not  ao  aoon  shall  be  amflored  m^  Ipui, 

Yet  my  thouRhts  would  be  turn'd  upon  heaven,' 
From  beDeatb  his  cowl  did  the  stern  priest  grin, 

And  he  toUA  him  he  might  recount. 
In  his  holy  hearing,  his  every  sin. 

And  he'd  cancel  the  whde  ninonat. 
And  many  a  harrowing  tale  of  guilt 

On  the  ear  of  the  fotber  fell— 
Of  dark  deeds  that  were  done,  of  blood  that  was  ipilt. 

Did  Lorro  in  aecrecy  tell  i 
Yet  still  gazed  the  priest  with  a  leering  eye 

On  his  tortured  and  writhing  frame ; 
Loud  and  deep  were  his  groans,  yet  no  echoing  sigh 

In  response  Iram  the  churchman  come. 
Said  the  priest, '  I  was  known  to  thy  kinsmaa  well. 

Yet  a  man  of  such  slender  note. 
That,  though  bis  domains  became  thine  when  he  fell, 

'Tis  but  meet  that  be  be  forgot.' — 
'  His  wrongs  were  many  and  deep,  I  eoi^eai. 

Yet  he  fdl  not  beneath  this  huid ; 
He  was  hunted  forth  in  his  lone  distoess. 

And  be  died  in  a  for^gn  land.' — 
'  And  thy  kinsman's  son  V — '  Of  each  fidr  domaiD 

The  boy  had  been  lord  in  my  stead  ; 
He  sleeps— and  mine  are  the  guilt  and  the  giin. 

For  bis  young  blood  is  on  my  head.' — 
'  la  it  so  I'  And  the  father  threw  back  his  cowl. 

And  the  eye  of  Count  Imtto  wax'd  dim 
In  terror's  convulsion,  beneath  the  hot  scowl 

Of  the  fierce  eye  that  glared  upon  him. 
'  Thou  thing  of  vile  guilt  and  of  drivelling  bar, 

'Twsg  his  &ther  who  flung  in  thy  path 
The  vision  that  scared  thee  in  sleep— he  is  bse 

To  crush  thee,  thou  worm,  in  bis  wratii  I 
It  was  thus  titat  I  thought— I  will  read  thy  dresn^- 

In  good  south  thou  shalt  be  shriven  ; 
And  when  pasa'd  frcnn  life's  turgid  and  impure  stream. 

Why,  certes,  thou 'It  anchor  in  heaven.' 

There's  the  voice  of  wailing  in  Larro's  hall. 

All  sad  is  the  funeral  strain  ; 
And  the  mourners  are  galher'd  around  the  paQ 

Of  their  lord  in  his  chamber  slain  : 
And  the  priest  of  the  lowering  brow  had  fled— 

He  came,  and  be  pass'd  away 
Like  a  noiseless  Aing  from  the  vcncdesa  dead. 

Of  brief  but  terrible  sway.  L. 
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Tbk  time  bu  at  length  arrived  when  all  tbe  obstacle!  whidi  were 
so  pertinaciously  oppcued  to  the' spread  trf'  knowledge  amoi^  tbe 
people,  have  been  nearly  vanquietaed  by  reason,  and  by  that  sjNrit 
of  intelligence  and  improvement  which  is  traversing  this  kingdom, 
conquering  prejudice,  subverting  error,  and  rooting  out  all  tfaoae- 
dogmas  which  the  pride  and  wickedness  of  man  so  diligently  pro- 
pagated for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  immersed  in  igno* 
ranee.  '  That  tbe  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good,'  tajd 
the  wisest  of  men ;  and  one,  of  whose  nnme,  as  a  philosopher,. 
England  has  reason  to  be  proud,  went  even  still  further  than  this,  by 
saying,  that '  knowledge  is  power.'  It  was  the  conviction  of  this 
truth  that  contributed  so  largely  and  so  long  lo  debar  the  mass  of 
the  people  from  a  participation  in  the  blessingsi  of  education,  and 
vhich  served  so  long,  by  enthralling  their  miuds,  to  subject  their 
bodies  to  the  bondage  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  But  this  state 
of  things  continues  no  longer, — '  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,'  and 
the  people  of  England  are  becoming  more  enlightened,  and  better 
educated.  The  reasons  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  adduced 
against  educating  tbe  people,  are  as  absurd  as  they  are  erroneous. 
'It  will  assuredly  create  schisms  in  the  stale,  give  rise  to  distracting 
discord,  (this  is  tbe  language  of  its  enemies,)  subvert  all  necessary 
subordination,  and  destroy  that  salutary  and  requisite  dependence 
which  die  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  the  victim  of  poverty,  ought  to  bare 
upon  the  more  fiivoured  minion  of  fortune.'  In  short,  the  admis- 
sion of  tbe  poor  into  the  fertile  realms  of  knowledge  would  destroy 
all  blind  submission  to  the  wilt  of  the  great,  to  the  utter  subversion 
of  all  oppressive  domination  j  it  would  place  man  more  upon  an 
equality  with  man,  and  be  would  be  the  most  eminent,  tbe  most 
happy,  and  tbe  most  beloved,  who  should  render  himself  most  cou- 

ruons  by  bis  talents,  his  acquirements,  and  his  actual  exertioot 
the  good  of  others. 
Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  retard  education  as  tbe  mode  in 
vhich  the  established  reli^on  of  this  country  has  been  managed  and 
administered.  Orthodox  theology — we  do  not  mean  Ckrutianily 
— has  been  a  stumbliDg-block  in  the  way  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  since  it  was  recognised  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of 
polkics,  and  become  in  consequence  the  subject  of  l^islBtire  enact- 
ments. It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  tbe  exdunve  iMgotry  and  om>ressire 
domination  of  the  Catholic  {ffiesthood.  The  priesthood  of  almost 
every  established  or  privileged  sect  are  bigots  and  (Oppressors,  and 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  extension  oi-  knowledge.  Instead  of  exert- 
ing their  energies  to  do  good,  to  promulgate  truths,  and  sweep 
away  error,  their  whole  conduct  is  founded  upon  a  principle,  «n- 
questknobty  subversive  of  that  moral  freedom  vhicfa  owns  pore 
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Cbristianity  u  its  patron,  and  which  aknie  is  calculated  to  came 
this  pure  Christianity  to  flourish.  But  is  this  state  of  things  to  re- 
iDBin  for  ever  ?  Is  rdtgicHi  always  to  be  thus  sfaackled  by  power, 
■nd  particular  opinions  forced  upon  the  people,  at  all  risks  ?  Must 
we  bend  the  knee  to  bishops,  and  continue  to  kias  the  rod  which 
flays  our  bodies  ?  Must  we — for  this  is  the  question — ever  remain 
the  ilava  of  religion,  witiiout  participating  in  any  of  its  benefits  } 
Qod  forbid  1  It  would  be  inconsistent  witb  renson,  and  jncompa- 
tiUe  witb  pure  Christiomty,  for  such  a  d^jadation  to  continue. 

But,  shall  we  not  lose  Christianity  altogether,  when  it  is  no  longer 
nnder  the  shield  of  the  wise  men  of  the  cabinet,  the  church,  and  the 
law  ?  Certainly  not.  It  will  be  the  free  and  spontaneous  attendant 
npon  our  steps,  and  the  more  welcome  to  our  bosoms,  because 
totally  divested  of  that  obtrusive  character,  and  glaring  abuse,  under 
which  it  has  too  often  been  presented  to  ua  by  insidious  enemies, 
or  imprudent  friends.  Partaking  of,  if  not  constituting,  the 
very  essence  of  truth,  it  is  obnoxious  only  to  injury  from  ths 
assaults  of  ignorance  triumphins  amidst  surrounding  darkness)  from 
which  assaults  it  con  have  nothing  tu  fear  when  reason  shall  have 
cleared  up  the  gloom  most  favourable  to  their  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teachers  of  religion  should  be  invested 
with  a  superfluity  of  earthly  power  :  neither  Christ  nor  his  disd- 
plea  possessed  it.  If  we  divest  them  of  the  patronage  of  the  civil 
power,  they  will  not  be  the  less  respectable,  or  respected ;  they  wiD 
rest  their  claims  for  consideration  upon  the  same  foundation  as  dictr 
great  master  and  bis  apostles ;  but,  instead  of  contending,  like  them, 
with  the  insults  and  scorn  of  an  ignorant  and  perverse  generation, 
they  will  be  cherished  and  beloved  by  an  enlightened  people,  con- 
scious of  the  supreme  dignity  of  their  character,  and  the  inestimable 
value  of  their  office,  lo  these  awJ\il  and  veneraUe  qnaliflcations, 
they  will,  indeed,  be  compdled,  more  than  under  a  legally-esta- 
bli^ied  church  whose  ministers  may  sin  without  reprehension,  to 
add  the  virtues  of  temperance,  of  disinterestedness,  of  industry,  and 
of  unaffected  piety ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  self-denial  necessary 
to  secure  these  inv^uable  gifU,  they  will  reap  a  benefit  by  their  at- 
tainments at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  society  which  they  are  thu& 
qualified  to  instruct. 

'But,'  it  has  been  argued,  'by  having  a  legal  cfanrdiMtabliAmeat, 
we  possess  an  insHrmounttdile  barrier  ogmnst  the  influx  and  prqioii- 
deranoe  of  heretical  opinions.'  This,  howevor,  as  applied  to  our 
own  times,  is  quite  wrong;  such  might  have  been  the  operation  of 
the  '  establishment'  in  darku  ages  ;  but,  in  these  enlightened  and 
enlightening  times,  the  effect  is  the  vei)-  reverse.  Is  not  every  Step 
gained,  in  opposition  to  the  '  estaUishment,'  held  by  the  majority 
a£  mankind  as  a  triumph  over  a  deeply-rooted  evil  ?  Have  we  not 
spread  r^iHcing  and  exultation  thraugfaout  the  whide  kingdom,  by 
npealing  the  Test  Act  ?    And  aboil  we  not  hail  with  equal  exuha- 
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tioD  and  joy  the  BdmiMion  of  our  CathoUc  fellov-flnbjeGti  to  tbe 
jtrirflegea  and  rigbts  of  Eng'lishmeD  ?  Amidat  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  current  doctrines,  one  only  can  be  true ;  and,  in  proipor- 
tion  BB  light  is  admitted  into  tiie  human  mind,  the  probabilities  of 
discovering  this  jewel  without  price  are  increased.  Error  is  sup- 
ported in  two  ways — either  by  vice  or  ignorance  :  as  the  latter  de- 
creases, a  gradual  approximation  towards  the  true  erangelical  doc- 
trine, and,  consequently,  towards  each  other,  must  b«  effected  by 
sectariitns  of  every  denomination.  A  church  establishment,  in- 
flexible in  its  regulations,  and  obstinately  tenacious  of  its  property, 
even  in  glaring  and  delected  error,  alone  holds  bock  from  co-opera- 
tion, and  alone  refuses  its  concurrence,  berause  such  co-operation 
and  concurrence  would  interfere  with  its  antiquated  and  obsolete 
standard  of  faith  and  discipline :  so  that  the  '  establishment,'  be- 
came eventually  the  sole  cause  of  perpetuating  that  disunion,  whiefa 
it  professes  to  he  its  aim  and  its  ol^t  to  destroy. 

In  coDsidering  religion  we  are  generally  erroneous  on  two  prin- 
ciples. First,  we  are  too  apt  to  suppose  it  to  he  analogous  in  its 
properties  with  those  institutions  which  are  legitimately  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  second,  we  are  too  apt  to 
con&und  Christianity  with  the  various  superstitions,  commonly 
{■eluded  in  the  general  appellation,  religion,  and  to  consider  it 
subject  to  the  same  arbitrary  and  prescribed  treatment.  There  fs 
as  much  difference  between  Christianity  and  religion,  (in  its  common 
acceptation,)  as  there  is  between  the  tpeeiet  and  genvi  of  any  classi- 
fication, and  as  much  variety  in  their  application.  A  false  religion 
may  become  a  most  convenient  engine  of  political  power;  but  the 
true  one  can  only  be  ao  abused  while  contaminated  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  other.  As  the  blessings  of  knowledge  become  dilRised 
among  the  great  mass  of  manltind,  and  as  civilization  advances, 
Christianity  will  vindicate  its  rights,  and  disentangle  itself  from  the 
injurious  state  of  tutelage  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  subjected. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  all  the  terrestrial  blessings  with  whidt 
it  is  fVaugfat,  be  fully  developed ;  it  will  then  act  with  inereased  and 
irresistible  force  in  the  great  work  of  social  improvement,  attd 
prepare  the  vmy  for  that  universal  and  uninterrupted  harmony 
which  both  reason  and  revelation  teach  ns  to  believe  will  nlttmatefy 
prevail  over  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Haying  effected  a  reformation  aa  for  as  religion  is  concemedi 
the  work  of  education  will  proceed  on  a  surer  and  safer  footing. 
That  man  is  a  creature  supremely  fitted  by  his  creator  for  educa- 
tion, and  consequently,  as  it  were,  demanding  it,  is  easily  seen.  He 
enters  into  existence  with  capabilities  of  considerable  magnitude ; 
but  at  first  his  mind  is  a  blank,  a  complete  tabula  rasa,  and  mxy 
be  compared  in  some  degree  to  a  philosophicsl  vacuum.  In  th» 
condition  nature  ia  bis  first  instructress.  She  tuts  bestowed  upon 
liim  o^ians  of  aerae,  by  means  of  which  be  ia  enabled  to  take  cog- 
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tlnu  acted  upon,  iuensiUy  devdopes  tboae  surprising  povets,  and 
those  ■plenffid  attiibatei  whkli  distinguish  and  elerate  man  so  bx 
shore  w  otber  aaimak,  and  eaafale  him  to  assume  his  allotted  et^ 
tioa  in  the  distinguished  order  of  reasoning  beings.  Will  the  anti- 
educationists,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin,  a  irord,)  dare  to  assert 
that  the  organs  and  senses  with  which  man  is  so  liberally  endbwed 
■by  benificent  nature,  are  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  their 
proper  functions  ?  Will  they  say  that  they  are  to  lie  doratantj  in 
abeyance,  useless }  Can  they  be  guilty  of  so  bold  a  defiance  to  the 
palpable  indications  of  unerring  omnipotent  Nature,  as  to  deny  the 
Tight  of  having  these  different  capabilitieB  duly,  diligently,  and  sedu- 
lously cultivated  i  No  !  Man  must  be  an  enlightened,  educated, 
powerfiil  being,  else  why  grant  him  properties  ralculated  to  make 
aim  BO  >  It  is  sophistry,  it  is  worse  than  sophistry,  it  is  actual 
■in  and  fully,  to  stand  out  so  boldly  in  the  face  (^  conviction.  Man 
must  be  educated,  and  all  prejudices  affecting  his  education  must  be 
vanquished  aod  driven  away,  discomfited  by  reason  and  sound 
j>biI(isophy. 

Education,  however,  in  ila  proper  sense,  is  an  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive term.  It  does  not  mean  the  mere  tuition  of  the  mind — 
■a  tuition  which  has  hitherto  been  under  the  sway  of  innumerable 
.arbitrary  restrictions  ;  it  comprehends  corporal  as  welt  as  mental 
instruction,  the  culture  of  the  mind  in  all  its  varied  coniprehensive- 
Dess,  and  the  training  of  the  body  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  physical 
powers.  So  soon  as  the  mind  shall  be  lilted  for  cultivation,  then 
ought  the  work  of  cultivation  to  begin.  A  regard  to  habits  uf  order, 
temperance,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  should  enter  into  the  training 
ot  the  tenderest  infant;  all  excess  of  excitement  should  be  sedu- 
lously avoided ;  and  he  should  be  brought  up,  that  is,  educated,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  full  and  perfect  play  of  oil  his  ft- 
culties.  The  careful  removal  and  suppression  of  the  indications  of 
the  irregidar  passions,  should  be  a  constant  and  paramount  duty, 
for  tbeae  are  detrimental  to  every  improvement  which  may  be 
effected  by  our  enlarged  plan  of  education.  After  Uiis,  the  next  most 
important  point  is  the  storing  of  the  memory  with  ideas  which  are 
.not  spontaneously  admitted  through  the  senses,  which  is  best  done 
"by  directing  reflection  into  its  proper  channels.  This  will  lead  as  a 
jiatural  sequence  to  tbe  general  enlargement  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  this  state  of  culture,  are  not  intended 
exclusively  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful ;  every  individual,  whether 
■Inhh  in  the  higbeft  or  lowest  station,  possesses  an  undoubted  right 
to  them.  .  We  all  come  into  the  world  physically  helpless  and  weak, 
ihe  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest,  and  we  contend  that  one  has  as 
Jegitimate  a  claim  as  another  to  the  amelioration  and  improvement 
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'  «f  faU  condidoa.     Benct.  to  withhold  the  bemejiti  of  «  gooi  «ditea~ 

tiom  JroM  the  offtpring  of  the  humhtett  j}arentt,  if  a  criminal  dereHc- 
tioH  ofapcriHve  dvfjF,  and  am,  »ot  o*lf  agaiiut  religion,  and  the 
^totet  of  ait  enlightened  polio/,  but  agaiitit  our  coMtaoii  Amnaniiy. 

How  iritl  tiie  Biiti-edtu»tioiii>t9  startle  itt  a  portion  so  indiscii- 
minBtcly  «pplied ! — how  tb«y  will  rejoice  at  the  bold  and  Bweeping 
vniraticiation !  But  it  tbey  imagine  that  we  mean  to  q>ply  thia 
princii^  to  all  classes  without  modification,  they  mistake  our 
object  and  our  views.  It  is  only  as  regards  one  class  of  beneftti 
that  we  contend  for  their  indiscriminate  dit^ision.  We  contend, 
that  that  knowledge  which  tends  to  the  comfort,  health  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  body,  should  be  equidly  and  impartially  dispensed  to 
«11  members  of  the  commnnity ;  while  the  peculiar  duties  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  may  be  allowed  to  differ  in 
the  degree  and  extent  of  their  ftpplication  to  the  particular  drcum- 
Btances  of  the  individual  to  be  educated.  This  arrangement  will 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  violent  clamour  which  has  been  so  loudly 
shouted  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  against  the 
heinous  offence  of  making  our  artisans  and  labourers  learned,  by 
elevating  them,  in  fact,  above  their  calling.  Never  was  there  a 
shallower  argumeut  brooclied  than  this,  though  often  repeated  at 
put>Iic  meetings,  in  reference  to  this  terrible  effect  of  education  ;  and 
never  did  power  more  nakedly  expose  its  ignorance  and  its  wicked- 
ness, than  by  endeavouring  to  disseminate  such  a  doctrine  as  tbiob 
These  people,  hod  better  at  once  speak  their  minds  boldly  and  can- 
didly  i  and  exclaim,  '  Do  not  let  our  slaves,  and  those  whom  w« 
have  hitherto  trampled  on,  be  delivered  from  their  blissful  iguwanoe. 
Do  not  let  the  light  of  knowledge  shine  in  upon  the  gloom  which 
BUirounds  them.  Do  not,  in  filct,  let  them  see  that  we  use  them 
ignominiouslyi  because,  if  you  do,  our  power  will  be  at  an  end,  and 
we  shall  have  men  and  not  brutes  to  deal  with.'  There  would  be 
some  manliness  in  this,  and  the  question  would  then  be  merged  into 
a  mere  contest  between  the  expediency  of  perpetuating  unjust 
power,  and  of  overthrowing  it }  it  would,  in  short,  be  a  wiufare  be- 
tween power  and  reason,  between  moral  right  and  physical  wrong. 

A  plan  of  education  ought  to  be  devised  by  which  thectHumunity 
might  be  divided  into  three  prominent  classes,  with  such  subdivi- 
sions as  circumstances  should  render  necessary.  The  first  class 
mightconsiat  of  the  rich,  of  the  possessors  or  inheritors  of  property, 
which,  rendering  them  independent  of  personal  exertion  for  thor 
support,  would  the  better  enable  them  to  execute  the  chief  dril 
functions  of  the  state, — these  duues  devolving  upon  them  in 
preference  to  others ;  the  second  would  be  composed  of  those 
engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  the  '  labourers  upon  capital,'  aa 
they  have  been  called,  with  the  members  o7  the  different  profes- 
.  tbe  third  would  comprise  that  larger  portion  of  society,  who 
heir  labour,  and  are  simply 


e  more  exclusively  dependent  upon  their  1 
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'dtdgukled  mcchMtica  And  hbounn.  To  thii  dsM,  too,  wtMid 
bdoagtbe  itill  paorer  individuals,  who  are  fnquenthr  inddited  ftit 
Ae  KBMity  sobcisicDce  whicb  tbcf  obtain  to  tbe  pRcnriou  hand  of 

Confliatentlj  with  wbat  we  have  already  lak),  the  (AUdrm  of  every 
one  a£  these  clauea  Bbould,  to  a  certain  age,  say,  Mven  or  eigta^ 
all  recdve  precisely  the  some  education,  with  r^anl  to  fiiod, 
clnthiug,  and  mental  cultivatitm  ;  and  this  equality  of  toitkn  migll^ 
perttaps,  be  Miely  coDtiaued  eves  to  a  more  advanced  age  xbm 
,thii,  except  in  tbcMc  inetaocec  where  the  children  were  intended  for 
.anne  ui  tlie  more  learned  professions.  After  this,  a  lower  acale  of 
education  may  be  pursued,  conbining  with  the  acquiaition  of  the 
Jmowledge  less  directly  useful,  the  necessary  inatniction  and  prac- 
tice c£  the  arts,  upon  which  the  future  subsistence  of  the  Individad 
is  to  depend. 

Without  entertaining  any  romantically  Eutopian  views  on  the 
sahject,  we  think,  nevertheless,  that  a  system  established  upon  a 
jwineiple  something  like  this, — deriving  its  existence  and  support, 
sot  from  le^slative  enactments  exclusively,  but  from  the  conviction 
of  its  utility  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,— could  hitrdly  fail  of  producing  effects  highly  conducive  to 
ttie  attainment  of  an  order  of  civilization,  superior  to  any  which 
has  hitherto  blessed  mankind.  It  would  tend  to  elevate  the  poorer 
ombers  to  their  just  rank  in  society,  while  it  would  improve  the 
fwahh,  and  foster  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  more  fortunate  indf- 
Tidnals ;  it  would  help  to  consolidate,  harmonize,  tranquillize,  and 
improve  the  social  mass ;  and  connected,  as  it  might  always  b^ 
Titb  the  general  diffusion  of  true  religion  and  morality,  it  would 
Infallibly  lead  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  private  happiness, 
ttai  public  prosperity. 

Although  education  is  still  subjected  to  some  opposition,  this 
opposition  is,  thank  God,  sinking  fast  into  inanity.  The  advocates 
cA  education  have  gained  «  glorious  triumph  over  prejudice,  a 
triumph  far  more  honourable  and  beneficial  to  mankind  than  the 
most  brilliant  exploits  of  bloody  and  desolating  warbre.  Let  na 
hc^  that  this  triumph  will  lead  to  still  greater  results ;  that  aS 
prejudice  will  be  subverted,  or  tolerated  only  in  a  state  of  innoxions 
'fanportance ;  and  that  the  whole  will  be  crowned  by  unanimity, 
peace,  and  good-will  among  men,  and  by  a  constant  endeavour 
«n(Higst  all  classes  of  the  community  to  preserve  and  propagate 
puUic  and  private  good. 
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To  the  Bight  HoaourabU  the  Freiident  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Six,  Hvderabad,  June  1, 1838. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  number  of  oHicerB  Gloved  to  the 
Indian  army,  has  been  too  lonir  cause  of  complaint  in  India  and  in 
England, — too  often  dwelt  oo  through  both  public  and  private  ch&n- 
itela  of  cx>nimunicfttion,' — and  too  loudly  cried  out  against  by  all  who 
liave  partaken  of  the  incessant  tenfold  toils  our  few  numbers  subject 
na  to  under  this  scorching  sun,  for  me  to  suppose  that  ynu,  the 
individnal  gifted  with  superintendence  and  control  over  aU  Indian 
matters,  can  be  ignorant  thereof. 

Hitherto,  our  '  honourable  and  liberal  masters,'  as  irom  habit  we 
call  the  Court  of  Directors,  have  paid  no  attention  to  our  sufferings 
and  complaints  on  this  head,  or  shown  the  least  disposition  to  re- 
medy the  evit.  Neither  the  miserable  inefltciency  it  causes  in  our 
«rmy  for  active  fleld-service,  (of  which  they  had  more  than  one  la- 
mentable and  fatal  proof  during  the  late  arduous  Burmese  strug- 
gle,) the  perfect  secrecy  in  which  it  enables  dissatis&ction  to  spread, 
and  mutiny  to  organize  itself,  among  the  men  when  in  garrison,  (of 
which  they  also  had  dear-bought  experience  in  the  conduct  of  die 
Barrackpore  force,  when  called  on  to  move  towards  the  late  scene 
of  war,)  nor  the  harassing  duty  and  fatigue  it  imposes  on  the  few 
of  UB  that  are  with  regiments, — the  consequent  disgust  of  mind, 
sickness  of  body,  and  premature  loss  of  strength  and  life  it  occa- 
sions among  us,  can  draw  the  attention  of  LeadenhallHStreet  cnun- 
cib  to  the  subject, — it  not  being  one  of  increase  of  revenue  from 
further  conquests,  or  of  paltry  savings  from  faithless  reductioos  of 
old  established  allowances  and  emoluments,  bo  hard  fought  for  and 
dearly  earned  by  the  various  toils  and  labours  we  have  undergone, 
'  the  victories  we  have  achieved,  and  the  conquests  we  have  made  for 
them,  from  their  first  setting  mercatile  feet  on  the  Indian  shores, 
to  the  possession  of  the  stupendous  empire  they  at  present  hold, 
gmned  entirely  by  oar  swords,  and  to  be  retained  only  by  them. 

It  is  become,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  now  address 
our  grievances  to  other  powers,  and  appeal  for  their  redress  to  the 
more  just  and  liberal  feelings  possessed  by  those  so  fortunately 
existing  over  the  Court  of  Directors, — to  yourself.  Sir,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  and  to  his  Majesty  himself. 

In  the  fervent  hope  that  some  better  qualified  than  myself  wSl 
.follow  my  humble  eSbrt,  and  ^at  benefit  may  thence  ensue  to  us,  I 
venture  a  commencement  in  thus  publicly  addressing  you  on  this,  tn 
lis,  to  them,  and  the  continued  British  pow«r  in  the  East,  all  im- 
portant subject ;  respectfully  beting  your  unbiassed  consideration 
.of  such  beta  as  I  may  be  aUe  to  bring  to  your  notice,  and  earnestly 
conjuring  some  others  of  my  tailing  brethren  in  arms  throughout 
every  branch  of  the  Indian  army,  at  each  presidency,  to  come  for- 
OrintolHenU,  f^ol.  ?0.  L 
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vard  and  support,  with  their  better  ability  and  knowledge,  my  effort 
to  attract  your  notice,  by  similar  disdoBurea  to  you  and  all  the  good 
people  of  Bngland,  through  its  public  and  enviably  free  press,  of 
whatever  may  be  in  their  knowledge,  either  of  times  past  or  pre- 
sent, regarding  their  several  branches  of  the  service,  whether  en- 
gineers, artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  or  medical,  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  complaint  in  question. 

Being  myself  of  that  branch  which  composes  the  bidk  of  annici, 
the  ioHntry,  and  wishing  to  speak  in  auch  addresses  as  I  omj 
en  to  you,  of  such  matters  only  as  have  come  within  my  own 
.nowlec^  and  experience  during  the  vicissitudes  of  a  lengthened 
service,  I  shall  conline  myself  to  facts  relative  to  the  present  un- 
officered  state  of  the  infantry  of  the  Madras  army ;  leaving  to  those 
belonging  to  them  the  duty  of  exposing  to  you  the  deficiencies  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  army,  alike,  of  Madras,  of  Bombay, 
and  of  Calcutta. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  will  proceed  to  state  that,  tbou^ 
not  a  military  man,  you  have,  I  doubt  not.  Sir,  in  the  late  age  of 
soldiers,  become  sufGciently  acquainted  with  Tegmental  constitution 
to  know,  that  each  English  regiment  is,  or  was,  composed  of  ten 
companies,  of  from  80  to  100  men  each }  that  each  company  is 
placed  under  the  separate  subordinate  command  and  good  keeping 
of  a  captain,  who  is  aided  in  bis  charge  and  duty  by  two  subalterns,— 
one  lieutenant's,  the  other  of  ensign's  rank.  That  the  ten  c^taios 
have  over  them  two  majors,  over  whom  agiun  are  two  lieutenaat- 
colonels,  who  are,  in  like  way,  subordinate  to  one  coloneL  Tbui^ 
tbe  ordinary  number  and  ranks  of  officers  preient  with  an  effective 
regiment  of  ten  companies,  in  Europe,  are,  one  colonel,  two  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two  majors,  ten  captains,  ten  lieutenants,  ten  ensigns ^ 
with  an  additional  staff  of  one  quartermaster,  one  paymaster,  one  &U- 
flurgeon,  and  one  assistant- surgeon  ;  making  a  grand  total  of  officers 
toa  regiment,  39  i  of  whom,  fiillSSare  parade  or  fighting  men — aiidr 
number  for  the  duties  required  of  them,  in  a  healthy  coimtry,  where 
any  casualties  that  may  occur  can  be  immediately  replaced,  but, 
from  long  experience,  found  (kr  inadequate  to  tbe  incessant  destruc- 
tion of  health  and  loss  of  European  life  in  a  climate  so  deadly  aia 
India,  and  so  very  distant  from  the  means  of  replenishing  defi- 
ciencies as  they  occur.  Therefore,  his  Majesty's  regiments,  forming 
the  auxiliaries  to  our  armies,  are  wisely  augmented,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  in  those  ranks  on  whom  re^mentol  and  generu 
duties  commoidy  and  most  heavily  devolve, — those  among  whom, 
finm  the  greater  exposure  and  &tigues  they  are  subjected  to,  sick- 
ness and  mortality  must  frequently  occur,  viz.,  captains  and  sabal- 
tems;  and  each  reghnent,  on  coming  to  India,  has  its  officers 
angmented  to  the  following  ntimber,  viz.,  one  colonel,  two  lien- 
tenantHxtlonelSftwo  majors,  eleven  captains,  twenty-four  lieutenants, 
eight  easigBS ;  with  on  additional  staff  of  ooe  quartermaster,,  one 
pajmastw,  one  ftiQ  surgeon,  and  two  auiatant-aurgeons  j  maUngk 
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grand  total  of  officers,  to  a  Tegiment  Id  India,  of  53  }  of  whom  full 
48  are  parade  and  Ggbting  men  :  a  number  Tilccly,  perhaps,  to  be 
considered  larger,  by  any  person  who  haa  neither  participated  in, 
nor  witnessed  the  fatigues,  hardships,  sickness,  and  mortality  which 
officers  are  subject  to,  seeing  under  the  Indian  sun  ;  but  which  will 
not,  I  am  certain,  be  said  to  be  one  too  many  by  any  individual  who 
has  served  re^mentally  in  this  climate,  t^e  him  from  any  rank 
belweea  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  ensign.  In  fact.  Sir, 
making  a  fair  allowance  for  the  sick,  absent  and  present,  always  «o 
Dumcrnus  in  this  cholera  and  liver  attacking  country,  the  addition  of 
tUmbU  the  number  of  oncers,  of  all  ranks,  allomed  to  a  regiment 
abroad  in  Europe,  would  not  be  one  too  many  in  India,  to  ensure, 
at  all  times,  a  properly  efficient  number  to  be  present  with  regiments, 
and  to  secure  their  comparatively  weak  and  languid  frames  from  a 
too  frequent  tour  of  duty  and  exposure. 

There  are  now.  Sir,  in  England  hundreds  uf  all  ranks,  of  botlt 
his  Majesty's  and  the  Indian  army,  seeking  a  restoration  of  thst 
health  tbey  have  lost  under  the  Eastern  sun ;  dozens  of  whom  served 
with  their  re^ments  in  the  late  Burmese  war.  To  the  experience  dt 
any  number  of  them,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  service,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  tirmlyrelyingon 
their  acknowledgingwhat  lam  certain  they  must  have  f^t,  viz.,  that 
the  fullest  complement  of  officers  allowed  to  his  Majesty's  regiments, 
in  this  country,  is  not  one  too  many  for  the  duties  they  have  to 
perform  in  such  a  climate,  and  that,  had  their  numbers  been  twa 
doubled  during  the  late  war,  each  individual  would  have  still  had  as 
much  of  land  duty,  of  constant  fatigue,  and  of  day  and  night 
exposure,  as  his  body  and  mind  would  have  borne,  with  any  hope 
of  surviving  the  struggle,  and  with  a  sufficiency  of  constitution  left 
to  carry  him  through  any  years  of  future  service. 

This  being  the  case  with  his  Majesty's  regiments,  thus  com- 
paratively numerously  officered,  and.  composed  altogether  of  our 
gallant  countrymen,  having  our  own  high  national  feelings,  am^ 
ftierefbre,  not  wanting  so  much  the  example  of  officers  to  bear 
them  through  the  difficulties,  privations,  and  dangers  of  active 
service, — what,Sir,  must  be  your  opinion  of  the  shamefully  inadequate 
manner  in  which  the  Indian  army  has  so  long  been  ofHcered 
throughout, — an  army  composed  of  men  differing  from  us  in  every 
Rspect ;  possessing  none  of  our  national  feelings  against  powers 
who  may  oppose  us  ;  knowing  ua  only  as  specious  conquerors,  and 
Mcnpiers  of  their  own  country ;  and,  therefore,  atwat/t  reqmritig 
the  tteady,  never-failiTig^  pretence  of  many  officers  well  known  to 
to  them,  to  lead,  encourage,  and  direct  them  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to 
.observe  them  in  garrison, — an  army,  in  fact.  Sir,  whose  whole 
strength,  as  applicable  to  Ei^lish  power,  though  composed  of  ntwr 
^300,000  disciplined  and  well-armed  men,  lies  entirely  in  the  small 
number  of  English  officers  attached  to  it ;  who  have  only,  at  any 
time,  to  he  simtdtaneonily  made  away  with  (as  Sir  John  Malcdm 
L3 
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correctly  obserred  wu  the  constant  advice  of  those  disaffected  to 
our  rule)  for  British  sujirem&cy  in  India  to  fall  for  ever?  Nay, 
what.  Sir,  under  such  circumstances,  can  you  think  of  the  indiffer- 
ence and  negligence  of  Leaden ball-Btreet  councils  to  such  an  all- 
important  point,  when,  year  after  year,  .instead  of  doubting  that 
number,  or,  at  the  least,  allowing  our  regiments  the  tame  tiumber  at 
the  King'*  corps  in  India  have,  our  army  is  lefi:  in  the  almost  ud* 
officered  state,  it  is,  each  rc^ment  of  1000  men  being  only  allowed 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  five  captains,  tea  lieutenants, 
.(from  among  whom  the  adjutant,  quartermaster,  paymaster,  and 
interpreters  are  taken,)  five  ensigns,  with  an  additional  staff  of 
oneasfibtant-sui^eoD;  making  the  grand  total  of  officers,  to  one 
(rf  our  regiments  of  1000  men,  only  twenty-three, — full  thirty  lest 
than  King's  corps,  by  our  side,  of  less  numerical  strength  of  men, 
are  allowed,  and  of  whom  only  twenty-two  are  parade  or  fighting 
men,  instead  of  forty-eight,  aa  with  bis  Majesty's  regiments  in 
this  country? 

And  what.  Sir,  will  you  feel  for  the  life  of  incessantly  recurring 
exposure  and  &tigue,  in  so  scorching  and  pestilential  a  climate, 
and  consequent  insupportable  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body,  inflicted 
thereby  on  the  still  more  tcanty  number  actually  present  utith  our 
regiment*,  when  I  assert  to  you,  denying  the  power  of  contradiction, 
that  full  three-lifihs  of  the  few  officers  allowed  to  our  foments 
are  ever  absent  from  them,  and  withdrawn  from  their  share  of 
regimental  toil,  by  being  either  on  furlough  or  sick  certificate  ia 
£nglaad,  on  furlough  or  sick  leave  in  India,  on  the  general  staff, 
ot  attached  lo  local,  extra,  and  irregular  corps,  in  our  own  service, 
or  in  that  of  native  princes  j  by  which  means,  the  few  unfbrCunatei 
left  present  with  our  r^ments,  and  doomed  to  all  their  work,  have 
thrown  on  them,  without  any  increased  chance  of  promotion,  or  any 
augmentation  to  their  pittance  of  regimental  pay  from  the  regimental 
allowances  of  those  absentees,  whose  work  they  do',  full  fourfold, 
fivefold,  and  often  sixfold  duty  ! 

To  show  this  more  clearly,  permit  me.  Sir,  to  refer  you  to  a  letter 
,in  '  The  Oriental  Herald,'  for  April  1837,  from  ■  A  Madras  Officer,' 
exposing  the  unofficered  state  of  four  r^ments  of  our  army  be 
therein  brings  to  notice, — the  one  of  them  cavalry,  the  other  three 
-inbntry}  by  which  it  appears,  on  tbe  high  authority  of  our  Axtaj 
lUst,  that  the  mhole  four  regiment*,  comprtting  a  body  of  400O 
troopt,  had  present  with  them  only  two  lieutenant-colonds,  two 
.majors,  one  captain,  four  lieutenants,  tea  comets  or  ensignsj— 
.total,  nineteen ;  which,  divided  equally  between  tliem,  would  give 
.to  each  regiment  of  1000  men,  the  ftractlons  of  half  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  half  of  a  major,  quarter  of  a  captain,  one  whole  iientenant,  . 
.two-and-a-half  comets  or  ensigns ;  making  a  total  of  four-and- 
tbree  quarters  of  officers  for  all  duties  with  1000  men :  a  number, 
one  would  imagine,  to  be  quite  as  low  as  the  utmost  cupidity  of  the 
ProprietofB  for  high  dividtndt — u  tbe  utmost  parsimony  of  tbe 
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Court  of  Directors  towards  the  army,  their  gresteat  contempt  for 
tbe  health  and  Uves  of  the  officers,  or  IndiffeTence  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  troopi, — would  wish  to  see  our  re^ments  reduced  to ;  but  itill.  Sir, 
not  yet  ao  low  as  they  actually  are  reduced  to,  since  full  one-third 
of  tbe  above  four-aud-^ee  quarters  must  be  further  struck  off  fnnt 
those  prumtfitfor  regimaital  duttet,  to  cover  those  absent  from 
them  on  general  duties,  on  Indian  furlough,  or  sick  certificate,  or  on 
the  regimental  sick  report;  and  as  cornets  and  ensigns  may  be 
very  properly  considered,  where  they  only  should  be,  (since  they 
come  out  generally  with  the  most  juvenile  ignorance  country  school-  ■ 
boys  can  have  of  every  thing  connected  with  military  duties,  and 
the  languages  of  the  people  they  are  to  command,)  at  their  drills 
and  studies,  we  shall  then  have,  of  effective  European  officers, 
actually  present,  to  command  and  foil  in  with  each  of  the  above 
four  regiments  of  1000  men,  the  fractions  of  the  three-ei^th  part 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  three-eighth  of  a  major,  one-sixteenth  of  a 
captain,  and  three-fourth  of  a  lieutenant. 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  mount,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  the  above 
small  fi^action  of  a  colonel  as  commanding  officer,  also  the  fraction 
of  major  as  second  in  command,  and  the  fraction  of  a  lieutenant  as 
adjutant,  and  we  shall  have  left,  to  &U  in  with  a  line  of  1,000  men, 
only  the  miserable  strength  of  officers  to  be  found  in  the  nxteenth 
part  of  a  captain  ;  to  this  small  piece  of  an  Engliabmiin  the  grena- 
dier company  is,  of  course,  assigned,  and  the  other  nine  companies 
are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Ridiculous  enough,  but  never- 
theless true  ;  and,  strange  as  it  must  appear  to  you.  Sir,  and  every 
one  at  home  ignorant  of  tilings  as  they  are  in  India,  it  is  but  a 
specimen  of  the  general  state  of  our  army.  I  leave  you  to  estimate 
therefrom  the  degree  <^  En^ish  influence  and  surveillance  such  a 
paucity  of  officers  can  possess  over  a  regiment  of  1,000  Natives, — 
the  sd%ngtfa  of  the-  link  existing  between-  our  governments  and 
the  mass  of  the  N^ve  army,  amounting,  -as  before  said,  to  near 
300,000  men  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Uiey  can  be  directed  in  the 
field,  or  led  on  in  action,  where  thar  well-doing  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  pretence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  <(f  long 
itandtng  and  intimate  ocguainfance  with  them,  arid  whose  presence 
alone  enables  them  to  bear  with  and  surmoimt  whatever  difficulties 
and  obstacles  may  be  opposed  to  them. 

It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  '  Madras  Officer'  selected 
the  four  worst  officered  raiments  of  otu'  army.  This  I  must  beg 
to  deny ;  and  to  any  one  so  supposing,  I  will  only  say,  take  up  tiie 
Army  List  he  wrote  firom,  (that  of  1826, 1  believe,)  follow  the  num- 
bers of  the  r^ments  he  has  quoted ;  after  the  4th  regiment  of 
in&ntry.'look  at  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  r^ments,  successively,  and 
jaa  will  find  each  of  them  equally  destitute,  if  not  more  so,  as  you 
will  almost  the  whole  throughout  the  list. 

In  proof  of'this,  let  me  lay  the  13th  Kgiment  before  you  from 
the  same  Army  List. 
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B7  which  there  wpptan  to  be  preuat  with  tfaii  reglDoent,  also  <tf 
1,000  men,  exdaBive  of  the  wtjutant  and  acting  qoBner-niBBter,  &c., 
Onljr  one  lieatenant-colonel,  no  major,  no  captain,  two  Ueutenanta, 
two  ensi^B ;  making  a  total  of  fire,  from  which  must  be  deducted, 
as  before,  fiill  one-third  to  meet  those  required  for  general  or  gar- 
rison duties,  those  absent  in  India  on  furlough  or  sick  leave,  and 
those  present  with  the  regiment  on  the  sick  Tut;  which  reduction 
will  leave,  for  all  regimental  duties,  with  this  1,000  men,  something 
less  than  four  officers,  of  whom  two  will,  of  course,  be  mounted  as 
first  and  second  in  command,  having  two  (most  likely  the  young 
griffin  ensigns)  to  fall  in  with  the  whole  ten  cumponies.  The  com- 
manding officer  will  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  of,  perhaps,  upwardi  af 
30  ytart  Indiun  lervice,  and  the  second  in  command  a  lieutenant, 
who  was  a  cadet  of  1818  or  1S30,  and  not  born  when  the  only  ofGcei 
OD  the  parade  senior  to  him  was  of  some  years  standing  in  the  army. 

Say,  Sir,  candidly,  if  any  thing  good,  either  in  the  garrison  or  the 
field,  can  justly  be  expected  of  regiments  thus  un-oHiceied }  Would 
the  moat  crack  corps  in  his  Majesty's  Une  be  worth  any  thing  in 
Buch  a  state  ?  would  the  officers  ot  it,  or  of  any  other  service,  so  long 
nlently  bear  the  tenfold  work  thus  thrown  00  us  >  Why  are  we 
then  to  continue  under  hardships,  disadvantages,  and  injustices,  which 
they,  our  comrades,  (for  we,  too,  thanks  to  good  George  III.,  hold 
bis  Majesty's  commission,)  serviog  with  us  in  the  same  cninp  and 
cantonments,  are  free  from  ?  Upon  what  principle  of  fairness  or 
justice  is  it,  that  duties  and  exposure  so  enormously  greater  are 
imposed  upon  us  than  on  them,  who,  should  their  h^th  fail  in 
India,  have  the  invaluable  advantage  over  us  of  the  power  of 
exchanging  or  purchasing  into  regiments  itationed  in  belter  and 
letM  exfuiUMting  climata,  or  of  retiring  to  their  native  country,  to 
VEcniit  thur  constitution  for  as  long  a'  period  as  they  like  on  half- 
pay,  even  though  they  should  have  held  their  (xnamission  but  a 
year!  Can  wc,  uuder  such  disadvantages,  united  to  the  miserable, 
heart-breaking  Mlomneu  of  our  promotion,  be  supposed  to  retain, 
after  the  first  year  or  two,  any  c^  the  spirit  and  zeal  we  bring  witit 
'ns  to  the  country ;  to  feel  any  interest  in,  or  give  any  attention  to, 
the  service,  beyond  what  we  are  actually  necessitated  to  ?  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Indian  army,  throughout  each  presidency, 
is  in  the  dissatisfied  and  gloomy  mood  it  is  at  present )  And 
what  can  be  said  for  the  stubborn  perseverance  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  not  remedying  this  evil,  knowing  it  so  well  as  they 
do;  and  also  that,  in  tAe  number  and  efficieaty  of  the  officert 
pretent  laith  them,  consists  the  discipline  and  good  affection  of 
Native  regiments  in  time  of  inactivity,  as  well  as  their  strength 
and  spirit  in  war ;  having  had  the  experience,  too,  that  when  the 
English  sahib  falls  from  sickness  or  shot,  leaving  no  one  on  the 
spot  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  of  tujpcient  rank,  long 
ttanding  and  acquaintance  leith  the  men,  to  have  their  confidence 
and  attachment,  they  lose  for  a  time  (and,  as  I  hope  hereafter  to 
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ahow  70a,  at  mott  critical  tuomtntt  to  vur  tueceu  or  honour)  ttw 
enei^  and  nerve  wbich  enabled  them  with  such  firamesB  to  ahu9 
every  privation  and  fatigue,  and  so  gallantly  to  (lue  every  danger 
with  bim  they  had  long  known  and  Inved,  until  a  new  sabib  shall 
have  come  to  their  head,  and,  afler  some  long  continuance,  gained 
from  them  a  portion  of  that  attachment  and  confidence  they  felt 
towards  their  departed  head  or  leader. 

How  many  a  gallant  life  was,  by  this  shameful  paucity  of  officers- 
with  onr  regiments,  sacrificed  in  our  lale  contests  and  sufferings  in 
Burmah  and  Arracan  !     How  many  a  fine  constitution  deBbt>yed, 
and  high  spirit  broken  !     How  many  attacks  on  tbe  entrenched  ' 
enemy  repulsed,  I  purpose  here&f^r  pointing  out  to  you  most  fully. 

At  present,  my  object  is  only  to  draw,  if  possible,  the  attention  of 
tbe  Indian  army  at  large,  in  all  its  branches,  to  the  benefit  of  {Aw 
generally  making  known  their  suS'erings  on  this  head,  to  yourself. 
Sir,  as  well  as  to  all  other  home  authorities  ;  and,  if  I  may  venture 
to  suggest  the  remedy  they  should  pray  for,  I  would  exhort  them, 
unanimously,  earnestly,  and  perseveringty,  to  call  for  prc^ressive- 
augmentation  to  the  number  of  our  officers,  until  each  regiment 
■hall  have  one  full  colonel,  (abolishing  the  ridiculoos,  unmeaning 
rank  of  lieutenartt-colonel-commandant,)  Iwo  lieuttnant-coloneU, 
ttBO  majort,  with  a  captain,  lieutenant  and  eniign,  to  each  companf,, 
exclusive  of  the  adjutant,  quartermaster,  paymaster,  &c. 

Our  regiments  are  all  now  composed  of  ten  companies,  whereaa 
bis  Majesty's  have,  I  believe,  been  lowered  to  the  better  number  of' 
eight,  viz.,  one  grenadier,  six  battalion,  and  one  light. 

A  similar  reduction  in  tbe  number  of  comptmies  would  equally 
improve  our  regiments  for  all  purposes  ;  and  such  a  reduction  oif 
two  of  our  present  eight  battalion  companies  would  lessen  the 
number  of  additional  offlcera  required  for  that  augmentation  which- 
I  have  named  as  necessary  to  maJie  us  decently  effective,  and  give- 
Dur  constitution  moderately  fair  wear,  in  this  weakening  clime,, 
througbout  the  thirty  or  forty  years  we  are  doomed  to  it.  -  Such  a 
reduction,  too,  of  two  battalion  companies  would  more  than  meet 
tbe  expense  of  the  increase  of  ofEcers  to  the  remaining  eight, 
which,  with  such  increase  of  ofificers,  would  be  equal  for  any  and 
all  duties,  to  double  what  the  present  ten  companies  are,  officered: 
as  now. 

The  number  and  rank  of  officers  now  allowed  to  our  regiments, 
as  composed  of  (en  companies,  are,  as  before  stated,  one  colonel  Of 
lieutent-cnlonel-commandant,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  m^or, 
five  captains,  ten  lieutenants,  five  ensigns ;  total,  twenty-three. 

The  number  and  rank  proposed,  on  reducing  the  number  c^com- 
panies  to  eight,  would  be,  one  full  colonel,  two  lieu  tenant -colonels, 
two  majors,  eight  captuns,  ten  lieutenants,  eight  ensigni,— totals 
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ttirt?-ODe:  tbelieoMnaiitflbdti^eigfatfiirtbeeigfatcoinpuiiefl.oDefbv 
Ha  adjutant,  one  for  the  paymasler,  quartermaster  and  inteipretcr. 

Present  establishment,  twenty'three.  Proposed  augraentation, 
dght  to  each  regiment  of  the  following  ranks,  viz.,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  major,  three  captains,  three  ensigns,  which,  if  given  at 
the  progressive  rate  of  two  a  year,  would  be  completed,  with  all 
corps,  in  four  years  ;  adding  to  each  regiment,  by  pmmotiou,  on  the 
Ist  of  January  each  year,  say  on  the  let  of  January,  1899,  the  9i 
Keutenant-eolonel  and  Sth  ci^tain;  the  1st  o(  January,  1830,  the 
8d  major  and  7th  captain;  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  the  8th 
captain  and  6th  ensign ;  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  the  7th  and  8th 


We  should  then  be  still  much  inferior,  in  numefical  strengtli  ot 
oiGcers,  to  the  .King's  raiments  serving  with  us.  This  iiDprove- 
ment,  however,  would  make  us  comparatively  effective,  and  would 
secure,  at  all  times,  to  every  r^ment  a  comparatively  tufideitt 
nvimhtrqf  officer*  with  it,  for  all  purposes  in  the  field  or  cantonment; 
and  ahbough  two  companies  should  be  reduced  as  proposed,  each 
regiment  might  be  still  kept  as  strong  in  pumber  of  men  as  now, 
if  required  ;  for  the  increased  number  of  officers  would,  at  all  times, 
ensure  good  care  and  discipline  in  every  company,  thongh  it  should 
master  to  the  number  of  100  or  ISO  men. 

I  have  proposed  Uiat  the  fiill  augmentation  should  be  a  progres- 
sive work  of  four  years,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  an  influx  of 
young  cadets  in  one  and  the  same  year  ;  not  but  that,  God  knows, ' 
it  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  restore  hope  and  lost  spirit  to  us, 
Aat  the  promotion  for  the  total  increase  should  take  place  at  once 
and  immediately ;  for  our  senior  Qeutenant-colonels  (now  having 
the  nondescript  rank  of  commandants)  have  been  years  enough  in 
the  service,  and  have  be6n  long  enough  under  this  grilling  sun  to 
be  now  of  lieutenant-genera i'l  rank,  as  you.  Right  HonouraUe  ' 
Sir,  and  all  the  brethren  of  your  board,  would  think,  could  their  ex- 
hausted frames  and  bilious,  care-worn  countenances  pass  in  review 
order  before  you.  So,  also,  are  our  senior  majors  of  sufficient  length 
of  years  in  the  service  for  full  coloneVt  rank  ;  our  senior  captains 
for  lientenant-coloDeU  ;  and  our  senior  lieutenants  (old  brevet  cap- 
tains, or,  as  our  men  call  us,  no-pay  captain*,  of  upvrards  of  fif- 
teen years  subaltern  roasting)  for  majors.  In  every  other  service, 
save  one  of  such  dishearteningly  slow  rotation  promotion  as  ours, 
they  would  mostly  have  obtained  those  ranks  and  honourable  dis- 
tinctions in  them,  too,  long  ere  now,  for  they  have  done  the  duties  of 
them.  The  addition  su^ested,  therefore,  of  full  colonels,  so  as  to 
have  one  for  each  regiment,  of  a  second  lientenant-colonel,  and  a 
second  major,  also,  to  each  regiment,  and  of  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  captains,  so  as  to  give  one  to  each  company,  even  if  simul- . 
taneoosly  made  at  this  mcnneut,  would  sot  conier  those  ranks  on 
any  individual  not  qualified  for  it,  or  fully  entitled  to  it ;  that  is,  if 
length,  hardship,  and  fidelity  of  service,  in  such  a  sickening  clime,  so 
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distant  fixnn  aH  Aat  h  dear  to  ui  in  onr  native  country,  can 
entitle  any  perton  to  advancemeDt ;  and,  if  given  as  I  bav* 
Tentnred  to  propose,  at  the  TBte  <^  tvo  a-year,  viz.,  Snt  year, 
the  second  lieutenant-colonel  and  sixth  captain ;  second  year,  the 
second  major  and  seventh  captain ;  third  year,  the  eighth  cap- 
lain  and  sixth  ensign ;  fourth  year,  the  seventh  and  dghth  ensigns, 
— 4t  would  Ik  but  tardy  justice  to  our  long-neglected  claims.  Still, 
hovever,  it  would  be  justice ;  and,  though  so  slowly  dealt  out  to  us. 
Sir,  it  would  be  hailed  by  all  with  rapture  j  for  it  would  bring  ba(& 
loi^-lost  hope,  fuid  with  it  cheerfulness  and  good  beartj  to  our  now 
dejected  and  desponding  ranks. 

This  done,  and  the  two  extra  regiments,  with  the  rifle  corps* 
vluch  bore  so  gallant  a  psjt  in  past  actions  and  victories,  and 
irhich  have  been  so  long  only  partially  olBcered  from  the  liat^ 
(another  bf  the  unfiur  ways  c£  Imposing  tenfold  work  on  ua,)  being 
regularly  added  to  our  numbered  regiments,  and  ofScered  umilarly, 
we  should  be  pretty  free  from  the  chance  of  such  a  shameful  defi- 

Kncy  of  officeri  present  mth  regimentt  recurriDg,  as  that  u-bich  I 
re  shown  to  you  to  be  the  case  with  those  members  of  the  Afadraa 
infantry  I  have  alluded  to,  as  was  also  the  case  with  all  the  laments 
which  so  gallantlyvoluntceredfor  die  Burmese  war  ;  and  lahall  here- 
after show  it,  too,  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  fifty-two  regiments  of 
our  in&ntry ;  and,  as  I  bope  and  trust,  will,  by  others  than  myself, 
be  in  time  proved  to  you  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  other  branche* 
of  the  at  present '  neglected  Indian  army.' 

After  so  many  years  of  profound  peace  in  Europe,  there  can  be  no 
scarcity  of  young  men  in  England,  of  both  good  birth  and  education, 
(the  higher  this  the  better,)  to  meet  the  extra  demand  the  increase 
would  cause,  during  the  four  years,  for  cadets, — young  men  whose 
friends  would  gladly  pay  down  a  haneUome  price  /or  tke  appoint- 
mentt,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  so  to  raise  a  sum  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  augmentation,  and  to  keep  the  high  dividends  sa- 
cred from  touch.  Quiet,  also,  at  present  reigns  both  within  and 
around  our  Iwundless  possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Periods  of  peace  are,  with  wise  statesmen,  the  seasons  for  national 
improvements  and  reforms.  Let  the  present  propitious  time,  then, 
for  this  much-wanted  improvement  to  the  Im^an  army  not  be  ne- 
glected ;  embrace  'it.  Sir,  to  do  lu  juitice,  and  to  make  ut  effective, 
that  we  may  be  found  so  in  mind  as  well  as  numtters,  when  such 
efficiency  may  be  wanted ;  for  there  is,  1  believe.  Sir,  still  truth  in 
the  old  adage,  that  'delays  are  dangerous.'   I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

'AA*A, 

lAeittenattt  and  Brevet,  or  no-pay  Captain  ;  that 
i$,  a  Lieutenant  of  itpvards  of  fifteen  yean, 
hard  ttAaltem  work,  tfitl  vitkout  HtM  com- 
''  pany  or  captain's  pay  in  the  Iniiaa  army. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Chronicle. 
Sim,  Tavoy,  March  33,  1B98. 

I  SBOBXT  tbat  tbe  opptwtunitiek  of  connnDnicstion  between  thig 
remote  statioD,  and  your  City  of  Palaces,  are  so  exceedingly  rare, 
that  I  have  not  till  now  been  able  to  perform  the  promific  I  made 
■ome  moDthe  ago,  when  residing  at  Molmain,  to  give  yoa  an 
Siccoiint  of  the  other  proviocea  on  the  TennaaMriin  Cout,  wtiich  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting. 

As  to  the  interior  of  these  provinces,  neither  I,  nor  I  bdieve  any 
one  else,  can  give  you  much  information ;  but  if  the  following  de- 
scription of  (be  coast,  along  which  I  passed  in  my  trip  between  this 
and  Amherst,  proves  at  all  Interesting  to  you,  yoa  are  very  welcome 
to  give  it  a  place  with  my  former  letters. 

To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  view  the  low  flat  uninterest- 
ing shores  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Beu^,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bold  romantic  coast  between  Amherst  and  Tavoy,  caoi^ot 
but  afford  th«  liveliest  pleasure.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  clears  the 
mouth  of  Amherst  harbour,  and  bears  to  the  southward,  a  constant 
succession  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  begins  to  open  to  the 
view.  Huge  rocky  promontories,  covered  mih  jungle  and  forest 
trees,  jut  out  into  the  sea,  at-  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
ftnm  each  other,  forming  between  them  a  number  of  small  semicir- 
cular bays,  whose  banlu  are  generally  covered,  down  to  high  watef- 
mark,  with  a  rich  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which,  though  extremely 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  shows  but  ton  plainly  that  nature  here  flourishes 
in  all  her  native  wildness.  As  the  tide  sweeps  the  vessel  rapidly 
along  the  coast,  a  lofty  range  of  hills  is  seen  riaiiig  in  the  back- 
ground, which  give  additional  effect  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
while  the  dull  expanse  of  tiie  ocean  is  enlivened  by  the  appearance 
of  several  small  blands,  rising  abmptly  from  the  surface  of  the  de^, 
.  and  which,  though  exceedingly  rugged  and  precipitous,  are  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  underwood.  About  thirty  miles  from  Amherst, 
you  pass  one  of  the  largest  of  these  islands,  called  the  Kaly  Oouk 
lalatid,  between  which  and  the  main-land,  there  has  lately  been  dia- 
eovered  a  tolerable  well  sheltered  anchor^e,  an  object  of  cond* 
denble  importance  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

None  of  these  islands,  however,  nor,  in  fact,  any  part  of  the  coast 
from  Amherst,  bears  the  slightest  tractf  of  cultivation,  and  except^ 
perhaps,  Ibe  inmates  oih  solitary  fishing  hut,  no  inhabitants  ore  to  be 
seenfor  the  distance  of  about  65  miles,  when  you  approach  the  town  of 
Yi,  ntuated  near  the  mouth  of  a  smkll  river  of  that  name,  across  the 
entrance  of  which  there  is  a  dangerous  bar,  whitih  renders  the  navi> 
gotion  impracticable,  except  to  vessels  ckF  email  bortheBj    Here, 
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however,  you  can  see  very  little  to  recompense  you  for  the  trouble  of 
IstidiDg.  The  lovn  beirg  a  mere  village  of  about  150  fautG, 
exhibiting  the  Emne  disgusting  compound  of  filth  and  jioverty 
which  in  general  characterises  the  villages  of  these  provinces,  and 
surrounded  by  tbe  Tetnains  of  a  contemptible  stockade,  behind  which 
there  is  about  a  square  mile  of  level  cultivated  ground,  on  which 
the  inhabitants  rear  a  supply  office  suHicient  for  their  support,  and 
beyondlbisalongridgeot  rising  ground,  covered  with  jungle,  bounds 
the  view.  This  town,  previous  to  our  new  settlements  of  Amherst 
and  Molmain,  was  the  capital  of  all  tbe  extensive  province  of  Y€, 
about  150  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  60  in  breadth  }  and  from 
this  specimen  of  the  capital  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
de  province  at  the  time  it  was  ceded  to  us.  In  the  interior,  to  the 
north  of  Y^,  there  are  six  or  seven  small  villages,  which  are  still 
dependant  on  the  Rajah  of  this  town  :  the  inhabitants  may  be  com- 
puted at  about  SUO  individuals,  and  tJiese  appear  to  be  the  only  re- 
sidents in  that  extensive  tract  of  country  which  extends  inland  be- 
tween y^  and  Amherst,  great  part  of  which  consists  of  a  succession 
of  level  plains,  free  from  jungle,  and  fit  for  the  support  of  many 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Y^  abounds  with  large  oysters, 
which  cluster  together  on  tbe  rocks  in  amazing  numbers,  and  which, 
though  rather  of  a  coarse  qaality,  find  a  ready  market  at  Amherst 
or  Molmain.  Turtle  also  abounds  on  the  banks  at  low  water,  but 
Ihey  are  of  little  use  except  for  the  sake  of  ^eir  eggs,  which  are  a 
(Hvourite  article  of  food  among  the  Birmans.  The  coast  continues 
1  o  present  nearly  tbe  esme  succession  of  wild  picturesque  scenery,, 
us  that  which  I  have  already  described  for  about  GO  or  60  miles  fiir- 
)ber,  when  you  enter  another  scattered  archipelago  of  islands,  called 
(be  MoTcos,  which  extend  along  the  coast  for  several  miles ;  the 
tmaUestoftbeseare  merely  bare  precipitousrocks;  tbe  larger  ones  are 
ibickly  covered  with  wood,  and  are  said  to  afford  shelter  to  various 
kinds  of  game.  Between  these  islands  the  current  runs  with  great 
TKpidity,  but  most  of  the  channels  are  navigable  with  safety  for  smaU 
vessels. 

The  coast  from  the  last  of  those  islands  to  Tavoy  Point,  possesBes 
tittle  or  no  variety  of  scenery,  till,  on  rounding  a  small  island  and 
pagoda,  near  the  extremity  of  the  point,  you  see  before  you  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  bays  which  the  Eastern  Seas  can  boast  of.  The 
channel  is  broad,  deep,  and  sufficiently  capacious  for  any  number 
of  vessels,  tbe  anchorage  is  generally  good,  and  the  chain  of  high 
lands  which  surround  tbe  bay,  affords  complete  shelter  frtmi  £e 
violence  of  the  soutfa-west  monsoon,  to  which  all  other  parts  of  thia 
coast  are  so  much  exposed.  £xcept  where  a  few  Chinese  have 
settled  near  the  point,  there  are  not  yet  to  be  seen  any  traces  of  cul- 
tivation ur  inhabitants  ;  in  fact,  the  banks  on  both  stdes  of  the  bay 
■re  covered  with  taothing  but  an  infinite  variety  of  forest  and  jungie 
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wood,  and  an  too  preoifHtoua  and  destitute  of  landing  pUces  to 
afford  any  good  spot  fur  asettlement.  As  70U  advance  further  up  the 
bay,  it  gradually  decreases  in  breadth,  assumiog  a  conical  form,  and 
the  ground  gradually  becomes  less  abrupt ;  but  it  is  not  till  you 
liave  ascended  some  distance  up  the  cbannel  of  the  Tavoy  river, 
that  the  country  is  sufUdently  open  to  admit  of  cultivation.  The 
first  spot  of  this  kind  you  come  to,  is  an  extensive  tract  of  clear 
level  ground  called  the  Goodrich  Plains,  at  the  distance  of  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  from  Tavoy,  which,  from  its  coD^guity  to  the  sea, 
and  the  facility  it  affords  for  cultivation,  seems  exceedingly  weQ 
adapted  for  settlers  j  this  is  the  farthest  distance  to  which  vesseb 
of  large  burthen  can  with  safety  ascend  up  the  river,  as  beyond  thui 
the  navigation  is  very  much  impeded  by  sand  banks  and  shallowij  a 
circumstance  very  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  Tavoy. 

There  is  at  present  very  little  cultivation  visiUe  np  the  rirer,  till 
you  approach  the  nd^bourbood  of  Tavoy,  where  large  quantitiea 
of  rice  are  reared  umually,  and  where  a  greater  d^ree  of  activity 
and  knowledge  of  agriciUture  is  displayed  tty  the  inhabitants  thoa 
in  any  other  parts  of  these  provinces.  The  ground  under  cultiva- 
tion is  in  most  places  carefully  banked  and  enclosed,  the  jungle 
around  the  houses  cleared  away,  while  large  depots  of  grain,  num^ 
rous  buffaloes,  carts  and  husbandry  uctensils,  bespeak  the  snperkv 
'wealth  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  quarter.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  even  this  part  of  the  country  is  very  thinly  peopled, 
the  houses  are  few  and  far  between,  and  one  cannot  help  regretting, 
that  so  many  millions  of  acres  of  good  ground  as  this  province  con- 
tains, should  be  almost  destitute  of  cultivators. 

The  superiority  of  this  province  becomes  much  more  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  visitor,  when  he  arrives  at  the  lovra  oT 
Tavoy,  to  which  be  enters  from  tbe  river,  by  an  extensive  weUr 
built  wooden  pier,  secured  agsinst  the  effects  of  the  weather  by  a 
handsome  roof,  and  surpassing  in  stability  and  structure  any  oT  tbe 
wharfs  at  Rangoon  -,  a  brick  wall  and  ditch  surround  the  town, 
which  is  i^^arly  and  compactly  built,  with  the  streets  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  houses  formed  principally  of  wood,  and 
infinitely  cleaner  and  more  comfortable  in  their  interior  than  is 
generally  the  case  in  Birman  residences.  At  one  period  the  town 
IB  said  to  have  been  very  populous,  but  for  many  years  previous  to 
our  obtaining  possession  of  it,  ^k  population  had  much  decreased  j 
at  present  there  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than  about  7000  inhalu- 
tants,  exclusive  of  tbe  militsry  and  their  followers. 

Unfortunately,  tbe  groond  tm  which  tbe  tova  is  built  i«  ezcesd* 
ingly  low  and  swampy,  which,  though  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
ttK  amphibious  Birm^ns,  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  health  of 
the  other  residents  tiiere ;  but  in  rear  of  the  town  the  ground  risea 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  besides  possessing  a  most  salubriovs 
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KtmoBpbere,  Kflbrds  a  delightfiil  view  of  the  aurroun^ng  country^ 
Ma  Bpot  ia  likely  aoon  to  be  fixed  upon  aa  a  cantonment  for  the  troops, 
ftr  vhlch  It  seems  admirably  calcidated.  The  ground  in  the  vidnity 
of  Tavoy,  even 'Where  uncultivated^  is  generally  free  from  jungle  and 
ntideiwood,  and  produces  excellent  herbage  for  cattle  and  stock  of 
«very  description ;  but  owing  to  the  disiDcIination  of  the  natives  for 
this  kind  of  food,  there  are  no  cattle  reared  except  the  few  buffaloes 
ivhich  are  necessary  for  their  agricultural  purposes.  The  bazar 
produces  a  tolerable  supply  of  fowls,  ducks,  coarse  v^tables,  and 
fish,  which  are  to  be  hwl  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  at  Molmain 
and  Amherflt ;  but  for  every  other  kind  of  supply  they  are  much 
more  at  a  loas  than  those  stations,  where  large  supplies  of  stock  and 
other  good  chter  from  Calcutta  have  of  late  removed  the  scarcity, 
&ota  which  the  residents  experienced  so  much  inconvenience  at 
Ate  period  of  my  fbnner  communications. 

Along  the  eonrse  of  the  Tavoy  river,  and  also  to  the  east  of 
^voy,  there  are  several  fine  thriving  villages  scattered  over  these 
extensive  plains,  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the  province  j  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  wldi  ac- 
curacy, bat  they  may  probably  amount  to  upwards  of  5,000 ;  this, 
with  the  popalatlou  of  the  town,  would  give  a  total  of  upwards  of 
18,000  for  the  whole  province ;  exceedingly  trifling,  it  is  true ;  but, 
Hotn  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  are  enabled  to  raise  a 
Tery  large  quantity  of  rice,  and  to  pay  without  difficulty  the  trifling 
iax  imposed  by  government,  which  is  a  certain  propordon  of  the 
rice  raised  by  tbem,  payable  either  in  money  or  produce,  generally 
the  former,  in  which  case  it  is  converted  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 
On  the  same  data,  tbcfefore,  diat  onr  caknlations  of  revenue  were 
made  in  regard  to  the  other  ptovince,  we  may  suppose  that  tha  r^ 
Tuoe  of  Taroy  may  amoont  to  about  a  tae  of  rupees  p«r  annnm, 
firvm  cultivation  altme,  berides  the  nvenue  to  be  derived  tma  other 
MKircea,  md  which  may  amount  to  a  oonsideraUe  sum  more. 

As  this  province  is  retained  with  a  very  sinall  force,  and,  ftom  its 
natural  advantages  of  situation,  might  be  retained  even  with  a 
smaller  force  stiTl,  the  revenue  may  likely,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
abort  time,  be  able  to  cover  all  the  expenses  both  civil  and  military  j 
and  when  we  add  to  this,  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  sup»- 
lior  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  advantage  which  has  been 
derived  by  the  obtaining  possession  of  an  excellent  harbour  on  ttiis 
coast,  which  has  often  beTore  afforded,  and  might  again,  if  in  otiier 
bands,  afford  ahelter  to  enemies'  privateers,  we  can  nave  no  hesita- 
tMB  in  Myin^  that  it  ii  hy  far  the  moat  valoahle  of  onr  acqulsttions 
flnthiicaaai. 

iSo  much  for  Tavoy.  I  shall,  probably,  [n  the  course  of  a  fhw  weeks, 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  yon  the  result  rf  my  observations  os 
Uergal  and Teniuuaerim  j  tat,  in  the  meantime, lam  wnry  to  fiad 
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that  I  must  recur  to  tbc  snbject  of  my  fermer  lettets,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  noticing  a  communication  in  your  paper  of  the  6th  of  Feb* 
TUary,  mittea  by  a  reildent  in  Molmain,  for  the  kind  purpose,  M 
be  asserts,  of  settiDg  me  right  in  some  particulara.  As  most  c4 
these  supposed  errors,  however,  seem  to  exist  only  in  his  cnni  mut- 
gination,  I  shodd  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  made  any 
reply,  were  it  not  that  be  appears  anxious  to  put  a  perverse  mis- 
construction upon  statements  irhich  mast  appear  clear  even  to  the 
kieanest  capacity. 

For  instance,  can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  his  en* 
deavouriog  to  insinuate  that  the  tenor  of  my  letters  afBrmed,  that 
all  the  casualties  among  the  European  troops  in  the  canlonment  at 
Molmain,  during  the  Jaet  year,  arose  tolefjr  from  the  want  of  tnah 
pTOvisiona,  vegetables,  &c.  Every  one  knows  that  a  tarns ideraHa 
nomber  of  the^ :  casualties  must  always  occur  in  any  troplckl 
climate  j  but  the  plain  obvious  tenor  of  my  assertion  was,  that  tlie 
climate  of  ^lat  province  appeared  to  be  better  suited  to  the  £ur»^ 
pean  constitution  thui  most  climates  within  the  tri^ies,  but  that 
owing  to  the  privations  already  mentioned,  the  deaths  aiKl  sicknest 
Were  much  greater  is  proportion  than  tbey  otherwise  wonld  hare 
been ;  nor,  indeed,  should  I  faave  said  so  much,  were  it  not  tbat  I 
fblt  mysdf  called  upon  to  make  such  a  rematk,  in  order  to  eat^ 
blbh  my  first  proposition  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  which 
certainly  could  not  have  been  considered  very  favourable  to  the 
European  constitution,  when  between  a  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  Eun^ 
pean  troo{>8  in  it  hod  died  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

Pid  your  correspondeot  really  possess  the  sources  of  information 
be  aUudea  to,  and  wish  to  invalidate  my  testimony  on  this  head,  I 
sm  surprised  he  did  not  at  once  state  the  exact  number  of  the 
casualties  for  the  year  i»«vioQa  to  the  )7th  Decembtf  last,  instead 
of  sayii^  that  they  did  not  amount  to  near  the  number  Stated  by 
me.  I  caq  only  aamire  him,  that  bad  he  takm  the  trouble  ot 
infbrmiog  himself  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  found  the  num« 
ber  I  staged  was  perfectly  correct,  and  he  would  not  have  betrayed 
hb  ignorance  on  a  point  which  he  prcdessedly  admits  ha  ought  to 
be  well  informed  of.  Had  he  taken  the  same  trouble  of  ioquirinc 
into  the  pumber  of  cases  of  scurvy  in  hospital  in  the  months  <3 
November  and  December,  he  could  never  have  asserted,,  that  tlw 
troops  were  only  without  provisicms  for  a  few  ds^,  ot  tbat  thdr 
health  bad  not  suffered  in  coosequenee  of  it. 

The  only  point  whkh  I  can  at  aU  feel  indebted '  to  ycnr  cotre* 
spondeat,  is  for  his-  aUe  disoertatioas  on  the  leng^,  breadth,  «»>■ 
fort,  and  capacity  of  his  bamboo  barrack-rooms ;  but  he  teenis  to 
forget  th^  it  was  the  materials,  not  the  capacity  of  tbe  banadt- 
rooms,  which  I  had  reprobated  i  forhe  will&id,  oniefiKeBtxtDtaijr 
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fliat  letter,  tb»t  I  allflwed  &t  men  were  at  that  period  tnncb  better 
bouaed  tbsn  their  officers,  which  I  never  would  hsve  done  had  I 
■upposed  these  buildings  not  sufficiently  c^wcious.  At  this  dia- 
tance,  I  am  eorry  i  cannot  verify  the  exactness  of  yonr  correspon- 
dent's measurement ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  point  on  which  he  baa 
been  pleased  to  g^ve  any  particulars,  I  shall  suppose  him  to  be  cof> 
rect ;  and  it  certainly  will  not  appear  Strang,  if,  in  the  descripti<Hi 
of  an  extensive  province,  I  committed  an  error  of  a  few  feet  in  the 
length  of  a  barrack-room,  of  which  I  bad  previonsly  stated  that  I 
was  only  a  casual  observer,  and  of  which  I  should  never  have  taken 
any  notice,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  showini^  of  what 
materials  even  the  public  buildings  there  were  composed. 

I  should  reallywish  to  know  what  your  correspondent,  Mr.DovUe 
£.,  wishes  me  to  inform  you  of  in  r^«rd  to  that  province,  which  be 
aeems  to  think  so  highly  abused.  I .  have  allowed  it  to  be  pictu- 
xesque,  healthy,  and  I  will  add  extensive  enough,  even  for  all  the 
aurplus  population  of  Ireland.  Can  I,  with  veracity,  say  more  in  its 
favour  ?  No.  I  can  only,  therefore,  account  for  your  owre- 
apondent's  seeming  hostility  to  statements  which  he  must  know  to 
be  suhstaatiolly  correct,  by  supposing  that  he  is  one  of  the  happy 
few  who  share  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  new  cantonment,  and 
who  of  course  will  have  a  great  aversion  to  any  one  '  *pyuig  out 
the  nakednai  of  the  laud'  as  lung  as  be  can,  like  the  canon  in  Gil 
£las,  '  make  himielf  rick  by  managing  the  affairi  of  the  poor.' 


SOMHBT. 

Iv  .IHe's  fiur  mom  the  bounding  spirit  strays. 
Delighted  as  it  views,  wiUi  kindling  quick  surprise. 
Bach  scene  that  bursts  upon  its  wond'ring  eyes. 
Id  manhood's  prime — in  those  few  brightest  dayi^— 
'  The  soul,  capacious  of  inlenser  joy. 

Insatiate  drinks  at  pleasure's  mantKng  fountain; 
And  from  the  'vantage  of  a  cloud-capt  mountaio. 
The  future-^dtbe  past  its  busy  thou^ta  employ. 
Ab  !  then  it  afcs  the  dark  profound  abyss. 
And  meditates  Ae  irremeaUe  wave 
That  ports  us  from  a  world  beyond  the  grave) 
Where  only  it  can  taste  enduring  bliss. 
For  which  it  breathes  unutterable  sighs. 
And  sure  inherits  when  the  body  dies. 

M 
Calaata,  July  Z,  1828. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  OritHtal  Beratd. 
8a,  London,  Ifith  December,  1828. 

In  your  lut  Namber  was  inaerted  copiei  of  ceitun  nccoanti  u>d 
]N^rs  connected  with  the  revenue  and  expeoditure  of  the  uUad  <£ 
Ceylon,  as  laid  before  Parliament  tX  the  close  of  the  last  Bcaaicm. 
These  documeate  do  not  enable  me  to  ascerisin  what  is  the  precise 
expenttiture  of  that  colony,  nor  to  judge  to  what  extent  retrenchment 
in  that  expenditure  would  under  exis^ng  circumstances  be  expedient. 
It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  Ceylon,  both 
civil  and  mitiCary.  bas  been  greatly  augmented  since  it  became  an 
appendage  of  the  Crown,  compared  with  what  it  was  during  the 
time  when  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  Company  ; 
nor  am  I  aware  on  what  grounds  the  transfer  took  place ;  but  certun 
It  is,  that  the  consequence  has  been  a  large  additional  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  without  any  corresponding  advanta^  to  the 
state,  unless  the  patronage  which  it  gave  to  the  Treasury  may  be 
considered  as  a  benefit  sufficient  to  compensate  it. 

From  the  capture  of-Ceylon  from  the  Dutch,  in  February  1796, 
up  to  tlie  appointment  of  the  Honourable  F.  North,  in  October 
1798,  the  government  of  the  island  was  exercised  by  the  Governor 
in  Council  of  Madras,  and  certainly  with  a  very  commendatde  de- 
gree of  economy. 

A  general-officer  on  the  staff,  whose  pay  and  allowances  did  not 
exceed  40001.  per  annum,  was  placed  there  as  commandant,  1^  th« 
government  of  Madras  i  the  whole  civil  establishment  of  the  island 
being  also  supplied  from  that  Presidency,  and,  of  course,  without 
any  expense  whatever  to  the  mother  country.  Ceylon  has,  however, 
been  for  nearly  thirty  years  withdrawn  from  the  rule  of  the  East 
'  India  Company,  and  administered  by  the  Crown }  and  this  cbanga 
lias  naturally  subjwted  that  fine  island  to  ^  the  destructive 
consequences  (^  that  system  which  bas  for  so  long  a  period 
'_  unhappily  pervaded  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain.  A  niilitary 
governor,  with  a  salary  of  upwards  of  10,0001.  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  the  pay  of  bis  rank  and  staff  allowances,-  now  burthens  the  co- 
.lony,  together  with  an  expensive  military  staff,  whilst  the  civil  esta- 
blishment has  been  increased  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  any 
useful  purpose;  and  thus  the  whole  resources  of  the  colony  are 
absorbed  in  maintaining  these  enormously  expiensive  estabUshmenta, 
rendering  it  a  heavy  burden  to  the  mother  country,  instead  oi  yield- 
ing, as  it  ought,  and  would  do,  under  proper  management,  a  consi- 
derable excess  of  revenue  over  its  expenditure,  and  which  might  be 
applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  or,  with  more  propriety,  laid 
out  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants. 

Orimul  Herald,  Fol.  20.  M 
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An  thia  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  simple  ftct,  that  CeyVn  ia  now 
'i^^iy  inToWed  in  debt,  wfaibt  its  expenditare  exceeds  its  income  tqr 
B  Slim  of  at  least  one  hundred  tbousaod  pounds  per  imiiQii]. 

These  mnttere  will  necessarily  attract  the  notice  of  the  finance 
Committee,  when  it  resumes  its  labours  at  the  meeting  of  Poriia- 
ment,  and  they  will  find  ample  room  for  reduction,  particularly  ia 
Ae  Clril  Est^diihmtot  of  the  island ;  but  as  tiie  appohitmect  of 
civUiaM,  (or  writers,  as  they  are  termed,)  for  tba  islsiid  of  Ceykio, 

-  f<>Tm8  a  moflt  important  btuKih  of  raiDisteriii]  patronage,  it  is  very 
problematical  to  what  extent  the  recomroendatiops  of  the  comoiittee, 
to  retrench  and  ecraomlze  in  that  department,  may  be  cairied. 

Independent,  however,  pf  the  considentions  above  noticed,  the 
present  stale  of  Ceylon  calls  loudly  for  the  immediate  attention  of 
government.  That  fine  island  has  been,  for  years  past,  and  is  now, 
groaning  under  a  military  despotism,  as  destructive  to  its  prdspeiity, 
as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  advantages  which,  from  situation  and  produce,  it  possesses,  in 
such  an  eminent  degree,  as  a  place  of  trade,  are  thrown  away,  by 
the  enactment  of  regulations,  and  the  impost  of  inordinate  duties, 

'  as  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  a  sound  commercial  policy,  as  they  are 
inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  justice  and  common  sense }  but 
to  these,  and  other  matters  connected  wi!^  Ceylon,  I  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  drawing    the  public  attention,  through  the 

'  me<Uum  of  your  very  useful  work,  which  I  rejoice  to  find  is  now  ao 
extensively  circulated,  both  in  tiiis  country  and  throughout  British 
India. — I  am,  air,  &c 

MnCATOa. 


SspiONAOB  or  THK  FosT-OrriCB  AdTHOaiTiKS  ik  India. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  India  Proprietors,  bdd  at  the  India 
House,  {o{  which  a  report  will  be  ibund  in  another  page,)  Mr. 
Hume  brought  forward  the  subject  of  a  recent  order  issued  in  In- 
dia to  compd  the  writers  of  all  letters  put  into  the  India  post-officea 
to  write  their  names  and  address  on  the  outside  of  their  letters, 
without  which  they  would  not  be  received  or  dispatched.  The 
pretence  put  forth  in  that  order  is  one  of  the  most  shallow  that  can 
be  conceived.  No  such  steps  are  taken  in  England,  where  the  cor- 
respondence  is  ten  times  aa  extensive,  and  where  people  arecontinti- 
ally  moving  from  place  to  place.  The  real  object  is  undoubtedly 
to  discover  who  are  the  individuals  that  send  home  letters  to  Oppo- 
Bition  Members  of  Parliament, — who  those  that  correspond  with  the 
editors  of  English  journals, — who  those  that  forward  statementa 
to  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and  opponents  of  monopoly  in  thi* 
country, — and  ^o  those  that  write  news  of  any  kind  for  the  pnb- 
Uc  journals  in  India.  This  practice  has  been  often  frequently  men- 
tioned with  reproach,  by  ourselves  and  others,  at  the  India  House  i 
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but  it  hu  baen  eomtnatlj  deoiad  to  exist  by  the  Directon,  an^ 
othen  speokii^  on  their  behalf.  We  have  it  now,  Ixiwever,  in  ^a 
<Acial  shape  j  and  we  therefore  present  it  to  our  readers  in  all  ite 
■ulied  deformity.    It  is  as  follows  : 

'  Eaat  India  P^t'Office. 
'  Noncs. 

*  It  bdne  a  BTANDiNO  HCLE  of  the  Oenerol  Poit-OfBce,  that  the 
oamea  of  tne  tendert  of  letters  as  well  as  those  of  the  perrans  to 
whom  they  are  directed,  are  to  be  regularly  regUtertd  with  the  vim 
iifatiutiHg  to  trace  lettert  vftkli  may  fail  in  reaching  their  detti- 
nation* ;  the  officiating  Fost-Master-General  requests  that  oO 
persons  in  sending  tfaeir  lett«^  to  the  post  will  have  the  goodness  to 
put  their  nam&on  the  paper  or  book  which  accompanies  them : 
^ere  books  are  used,  the  name  being  entered  on  the  first  sheet, 
or  on  the  cover,  will,  of  coune,  be  sufficient.  The  above  caution 
is  given  with  a  view  to  prteent  the  neeeitity  which  frequently  now 
exitu  of  returning  leltert  to  the  lenderi,  by  which  it  occatLonaUy 
Aappeiu  that  they  miu  thepottfor  that  day. 

J.  E.  Eluot, 
<i0ciatmg  Post-Maiter-General. 

General  Pett-Offiee,  April  12, 1828. 


At  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  public  attention  is  begin- 
ining  to  be  awakened  anew  to  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  prevent- 
,  JDg  Engiiah  settlers  and  traders  in  India  fi^>m  pursuing  their  com- 
merciat  operations  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
themselves,  we  cannot  refrain  from  re-publishing  the  following, 
from  a  previons  Number  of  our  work,  in  ordtt  to  show  our  new 
readers  (now  largely  increased)  the  spirit  with  which  the  Indian  au- 
thorities regard  every  attempt  to  qtlend  our  commercial  interconise 
with  that  country.    It  is  as  fbllowB ; 

'  Fort  William,  General  Department,  Aug.  4,  1826.' 
'  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Government  that  Euro- 
jieans  are  In  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Upper  Provinces  in  the  pn>* 
secution  of  commercial  tpecutationt,  or  for  the  temporary  purpose  of 
^i^ting  of  incettmentt  oj  good*,  without  having  obtained  the  pie- 
.  vious  permission  of  Government  to  proceed  to  the  interior,  notice 
ia  hereby  given,  that  instructions  will  be  issued  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  several  districts  bordering  on  the  rivers  to  stop  all  Euro- 
peans, whether  British-born  subjects  or  otherwise,  and  Americans, 
not  being  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  or  in  the  civil  or  military 
service  or  employment  of  the  Honourable  Company,  who  may  b« 
M  2 
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found  in  the  loterior,  at  a  distaace  of  ten  cules  firom  the  Fresktencf, 
^ftd  unprovided  vith  s  passporL 
.'  AppUcationfl  for  pasaports  are  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Sc- 
-  crelary  to  Govenunent  in  the  tienerol  Departoieiit,  and  are  to  con- 
tain the  following  particulftrs  :—l8t,  the  mine  and  occupatioo  of  the 
persoB  applying ;  Hd,  the  tine  of  bis  arrival  in  India,  and  whether 
with  or  without  a  license  from  the  Court  of  Directors ;  3d,  the 
place  or  placea  lo  which  tlie  iudividiial  ma;  be  desirous  o(  proceed- 
ing i  and  4thly,  the  general  object  of  hit  journey. 

'  hj  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Vice<I'Tesident  in  CoundL 
'  C.  Ldshimcton, 
'  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Govemmtnt.' 

Here  is  ft  new  sort  of  crime  for  a  commercial  people,  like  the 
English,  to  discover  and  denounce  !  In  all  other  countries,  a  man 
who  vested  a  large  portion  of  bis  wealth  in  the  ,mBnufactures  of 
the  parent  state,  and  took  them  into  the  interior  of  a  distant  de- 
pendency, or  colony,  to  sell, — thereby  benefiting  the  manufacturers 
■  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  their  goods  abroad,  and  benefiting 
the  colony  itself  by  taking  off  its  produce  in  return — in  almost 
all  countries  such  a  man  would  be  coniudered  a  public  benefitctor} 
but,  in  British  India,  he  is  regarded  as  a  crimiaal,  fit  only  to  be 
seized  and  transported,  without  trial,  for  the  mere  offence  i^  being 
founii  in  the  interior  of  a  conquered  province  of  his  own  country, 
selling  the  produce  of  his  own  industry,  or  the  commodity  pur- 
chased by  his  wealth !  And  this  is  called  a  Free  Trade  !  I  Any 
man  may  take  his  goods  freely  from  England  to  either  of  the  three 
great  towns  of  India,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  to  which 
we  believe,  the  small  settlement  of  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  has  recently  been  added ;  but,  unless  he  actually  belongi 
to  the  crew  or  establishment  of  the  ship  that  conveys  him  to  India, 
he  will  be  unable  to  reside  for  a  alna^e  day  on  shore,  even  in  these 
diree  towns,  without  being  in  the  hourly  commission  of  a  miadfr- 
meanor  at  law,  and  liable  to  be  seised  and  sent  out  of  the  countrr, 
as  a  felon,  for  having  dared  to  commit  the  crime  of  bang  found  m 
any  part  of  the  Company's  territories,  without  their  licence  to  re- 
side. Yet  this  is  the  '  Free  Trade'  of  India! !  It  is  in  vain  to 
say,  that  any  man  who  applies  may  get  such  licence;— even  were  that 
true,  no  trade  can  be  said  to  \xfree  that  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  licence  or  permission  of  a  particular  body.  But  it  is  not 
true  :  individuals  are  every  year  refused  permission  to  reside  in 
India,  and  those  who  gu  away  from  this  country  loith  a  licence  are 
no  better  off  when  they  get  there  than  those  who  have  none;  since 
each  may  be  equally  troosported,  without  trial,  at  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Ruler  for  die  time  being.  Supposing,  however,  that 
residences  in  the  three  principal  towns  of  India  were  not  opposed, 
and  that  all  who  asked  licences  might  get  them,  still,  fbr  tdl  com- 
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merdal  purposes,  it  miut  be  dear  that  a  free  interconrM  vitb  the^ 
interior  ia  indispeasabte  to  a  free  trade.  The  coDSumption  of  Eng-' 
lish  manufactures  by  tbe  population  of  these  three  towns,  wbicli' 
cannot  be  greater  than  one  million  in  the  whole,  is  but  a  speck  MT 
compariaon  with  the  hundred  millions  of  which  tbe  interior  b  ooioCi'-' 
posed.  What  is  wanted  to  make  trade  free,  is  a  right  for  ererj' 
English  trader,  not  merely  to  land  bis  goods  at  the  sea^porta  o( 
India,  and  then  return  home,  but  to  accompany,  either  in  person,  or 
by  his  own  chosen  or  confidential  agents,  his  iuTestiuent  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  there  to  make  advantageous  sales  of  his  own 
commodities,  and  advantageous  purchases  of  those  with  whom  he 
exchanges  them  for  the  produce  of  tbe  country.  The  fact  ia,  how- 
ever, that  no  man,  as  we  see  by  this  proclamation,  whether  he  has 
the  Company's  licence  to  visit  India  or  not,  can  dare  to  go  ten  miles 
ftom  its  metropolis,  for  the  most  innocent  and  honourable  of  all 
purposes,  wittiout  being  liable  to  be  seized  and  sent  back  by  any 
officer  of  the  Company's  Government ;  and  that,  supposing  him  to 
possess  a  passport  for  the  purpose,  if  he  should  object  to  any  (^the 
numerous  and  vexatious  imposts  and  exactions  which  he  will  meet 
-with  at  every  Company's  station  on  the  way,  still  he  is  at  tbe  entire 
meKy  of  the  parties  making  these  exactions,  as  any  refusal  of  en- 
tire submission  would  obtain  him  the  character  of  a  re^w^tory  sub- 
ject, and  both  hia  passport  to  visit  the  interior,  and  his  licence  to 
reside  in  the  capital,  being  within  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
withdraw,  without  notice,  or  -even  a  reason  assigned,  he  might  soon 
be  instantly  deprived  of  both,  separated  from  his  property,  sent 
twund  as  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta,  and  there  kept  in  durance  till  he 
could  be  safely  banished  from  the  country,  under  the  keeping  of  one 
of  the  Company's  own  trusty  commanders.  If  this  be  the  Firee 
Trade  of  India---&nd  we  have  not  exaggerated  a  single  feature  of  the 
case — what  must  be  the  ignoraDce,  or  the  indifference,  or  the  servi- 
lity of  the  merchants  of  England,  to  receive  such  a  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  as  a  boon  from  the  Government  of  this  country  ? 
If  they  do  not  rouse  themselves,  to  wipe  out  this  stain  from  their 
independence,  they  ought  never  again  to  enjoy,  for  they  will  no 
longer  deserve,  the  distinction  of  Uat  proud  appellative,  the  tnde- 
pendent  merchants  of  Great  Britain. 
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1!, 
'  Uo  tUi  DeputMttii  ut  our  JaDnn],  we  ifaalL  b«  *t  all  tlois  hippr  to  Indnde  portlcDS  4f 
■or  LMIBii  irhtcfa  nuT  b*  commiuilcalwl  to  oi  fram  uitbcntli:  KnOM*.  ntcthcr  Una  Ccs- 
RSpoadantl  in  Indlk,  or  penons  nildinc  la  Xugltiid,  ud  In  the  h>blt  of  nccMni  Lattom 
turn  tba  KMt  ■  m  It  Is  oolr  bf  a  concvitnitton  of  ttat  tnftnMUon  tliiu  n«i*«it  Umo^ 
nrlons  ■*"— i-,  ud  brinflnf  ^  tin  lUiat  and  noct  uiflwntlc  tiit«Mi(tDe«  btfon  Ow 
radcir  In  niB  iioliit  of  view,  that  tlw  (cnBiml  istoeM*  of  poUUcal,  sonunailil,  and  moral 
MOm,  an  Ukclr  Uf  1h  pnmotBd.  We  InTlte  aadi  commnnlcatloai,  therUbn,  bmu  all 
QWMtiri  tor  on  pa^et.]— En. 

Lettebs  from  Bbhqal. 

Calcutta,  July  17,  1828. 

The  Cavalry  regiments  have  been  reduced  to  400  men,  aad  tbs 
Infantry  regiments  to  700. 

Lord  Combermere  has  viaited  most  of  tbe  military  stations,  and 
in  his  orders  has  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the  zeal  and  ' 
energy  he  'witnessed  every  where.  In  October  next  be  propose»- 
TisitiDg  Nusseerabad,  Ajmere,  Neemuch,  Sau^r,  Keitah,  and 
Allahabad,  from  thence  to  Benares  and  Gauzipoor,  where  he 
vill  embark  for  Dacca  and  Cbittagong,  and  return  to  CtUcutta  in 
April  w  May. 

No  commander-in-chief  has  ever  made  half  the  tour  his  lordship 
baa  done :  and  if  in  his  power  he  would  ameliorate  the  situation 
ot  tile  Company's  officers,  who  are  beait-broken  at  the  want  of  ad- 
vancement. 

There  are,  in  the  Company's  army,  officers  who  have  been  np- 
mrda  of  tbirty-two  years  a  captain,  and  of  that:  twenty  years  a 
field  officer,  without  any  prospect  of  rising  to  a  higfaer  grade  than 
lieutenant-colonel . 

In  1814,  the  Duke  of  York  passed  what  is  a  most  degrading 
order  for  military  men,  namely,  that  no  Company's  officer  should 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  Court  of  Directors  ac- 
quiesced in  that,  and  never  have  made  the  least  exertion  to  obtain 
fiur  military  rank  for  the  officers  of  their  army. 

One  of  die  wretched  consequences  of  that  oversight,  or  carelesa 

conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is,  that  when  fiiU  colonels  ctf  bia 

Majesty's  service  come  out   to  India,   lieutenant-colonels  of  regi- 

.   jnents,  and  all  Company's  officers,  however  old,  are  superseded  by 

■    'Ibem  J  and  many  of  these  King's  officers  were  not  born  when  some 

'..vf  the  Company's  officers,  who  are  superseded  by  them,  had  their 

commissions.     Instead  of  the  Company's  officers  being  considered 

as  soldiers  of  the  state,  and  having  their  share  in  that  army  rise, 

to  which  their  long  and  bithful  services  entitle  them,  they  are 

passed  by  on  ^most  all  services  of  importance,  superseded  by  their 

juniors  in  the  King's,  and  considered  mere  servants  of  an  estaUish- 

ment  in  LeadenhtJi-street. 

In  addition  to  that  mortification  and  supercession  by  King's  offi- 
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ten,  tbe  Company-s  oScers  are  supcneded  in  todcty  by  every  boy 
in  tbe  Civil  service.  Wben  yn&  this  humiliating  ood  heut-breaking 
system  cease }  Is  there  no  Director  iu  the  £ast  India  Hoiis^  who 
hu  I>een  in  the  army,  and  yet  retains  a  little  regBrd  for  his  less  for- 
tunate Gompaniona  in  arms  left  in  India  ?  Wul  not  these  oQicen 
for  once  attend  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  Company's'  offi- 
cers, nov,  by  the  reductions  ordered,  likely  to  be  still  longer  in  ob- 
taining their  promotions  Y 

Surely  this  is  not  a  fit  condidon  for  the  Company's  higher  offi- 
cers, and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  if  the  military  Directors  fed' 
any  thing  like  gratitude  to  tbe  service  they  have  left,  they  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  alter  it.  It  is  true  there  are  military  officers  now 
Directors  in  Iieadenhall- street,  who  obtained  bif;b  rank  without  ever 
doing  duty  with  their  corps,  and  who  must  be  necessarily  strangers 
to  the  high  feelings  of  men  who  have  been  a  long  life  with  their 
corps  in  the  field,  and  who  have  shared  ^e  danger  of  war,  and  tbe 
tedium  of  peace.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  least,  who  knows  tbe  value  of  the  Company's  officers  in  India, 
will  take  these  circumstances  into  his  conatderatioD,  and  afford  that 
relief  which  the  Court  of  Directors  will  not  exert  themselves  to  ob- 
tain for  their  brave  and  meritorious  officers  iti  India. 

We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wben  com- 
inander-ln-cbief,  was  much  disposed,  as  far  as  be  could,  to  assist 
in  raising  the  old  Ueuteoant^lonel-commandants  of  regiments 
from  the  humiliating  situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  But  wtiat 
can  be  expected  from  a  stranger,  wben  the  Court  of  Directors  atian- 
don  the  interests  of  their  veteran  servants  who  have  fought  and  bled 
in  their  service? 

I  should  like  to  put  this  question  to  be  answered  by  the  Court 
as  a  body,  or  individually.  Have  the  Court  of  Directors  ever  thus 
neglected  their  oun  interest  in  negodatioa  with  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ?* 

The  following  letter,  originally  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  '  The 
Bengal  Hurkaru,'  wbo,  apprehensive  of  having  his  Paper  suppressed, 
or  himself  transported  without  trial,  if  he  ventured  to  print  it,  re- 
turned it  with  this  explanation  to  the  writer, — boa  been  sent  to  ua 
for  publication  in  Eo^and;  and  as  we  have  no  fears  of  arbitrary 
suppression  or  arbitrary  transportation  here,  we  give  it  a  place  in 
our  pages. 

Sir, — Your  Paper  of  the  8tb  has  infbnned  us  of  the  heavy  re- 
n^ttancea  this  year  by  the  Indiamen  to  Leadenball-street  j  and  it  is 
some  consolation  to  us,  wbo  know  so  Httle  of  what  is  doing  in  tbe 

*  We  have  heard,  since  the  receipt  of  the  above,  that  the  Company's 
Officers  ore  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  fall  colonels,  and  we  shall 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  the  erdcrs  promnlptled. 
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great  dty,  to  hnr  ttut  the  rigid  econoiiijr,  which  i>  Ae  order  of  the 
aay,  ttad  the  effects  of  which  we  wofiilL^  felt  last  month,  spriogr 
from  so  good  a  motive  f  and  that  what  haa  been  thus  taken  from 
our  QGcessities  is  gone  to  meet  the  neceisitiea  of  our  Honourable 
Maeten  at  home. 

It  must  be  trulf  gratifying  to  the  Army  that  they  bare  beea 
thought  worthy  to  bear  so  large  a  portion  in  this  raodcause.  You 
well  koow,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  '  pay  proper  for  January,  oT 
every  description  of  European  soldier,  has  been,  under  the  opera^a 
of  the  Vice-President's  Orders,  of  26th  September  last,  retained  !n 
the  Treasury,  instead  of  going,  as  it  was  ever  wont  to  do,  into  the 
empty  pockets  of  the  hungry  soldiers  lust  month. 

Hiis  pay  proper  of  the  Army  for  one  moath,  amounts,  for  officers- 
alooe,  to  ne&r  9j  lacs  of  rupees,  (see  statement  A  snbjoined,)  and^ 
including  non-commissioned  and  warrant  officers,  may  be  estimated, 
it  is  said  here,  at  about  three  lacs,  contributed  by  the  Bengal  Army 
alone  to  the  necessities  of  the  state. 

How  very  considerate  it  was  in  the  noble  Vice-President,  while- 
at  the  helm  of  state,  timely  to  secure  to  bis  followers  so  targe  a  share 
in  so  honourable  a  cause.  For  though  the  ostensible  cause  of  that 
Order,  as  declared  on  the  faceof  it,wasibravuidingthe  inconveniences 
of  the  present  system,  and /or  the  pvrpoie  ofiimpUfying  the  tyttem 
of  account*;  yet  it  is  manifest  this  would  have  been  as  easily  attained, 
and  with  much  more  satisiactian  to  the  Army,  hut  for  the  honour 
thus  substituted  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  their  Honour- 
able Masters,  by  the  issue  of  the  '  pay  proper '  for  January,  and 
the  '  allowBQces  proper  '  for  January,  bodi  iu  February,  when  both 
are  in  arrear,  instead  of  in  March,  as  now,  when  it  is  two  months 
in  arrear.  For  observe,  that,  though  '  pay  proper'  was  drawn  in 
advance,  it  was  never  paid  till  it  was  in  arrears ;  but  such  sD  arrange- 
ment would  have  deprived  the  Army  of  the  proud  honour  it  nov 
enjoys  :  and  instead  of  one-fourth  of  their  allowances  remaning  in 
the  Treasury  to  go  to  their  Honourable  McKters,  three-fourths  must 
have  been  drawn  therefrom  :  a  difference  of  about  twelve  lacs  of 
rupees  freight  to  the  Indiamen.  Had  simplihcation  of  accounts 
alone  been  the  object,  it  must  also  have  occurred  to  his  lordship 
how  essentially  it  would  have  contributed  to  so  desirable  an  end,  tu 
order  the  payment  of  the  Army  in  Sicca,  instead  of  Sonaut  rupees  j 
but  this  would  have  lost  the  Army  their  present  gratifying  distinc- 
tion. They,  short-sighted  mortals,  would  have  had  it  so  ;  but  for- 
tunately their  destinies  were  in  more  provident  hands. . 

Equally  grateful  must  the  offices  of  pay  and  audit  feel  to  be 
thus  relieved  from  the  arduous  and  intricate  calculations  which  half 
a  crentury's  practice  bad  not  familiiuised  them  to. 

The  poor  civilians,  unlucky  men,  had  no  such  provident  guardian 
watching  their  tntertsts,.  nor  any  such  troublesome  fractions  to  com- 
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pnte.    nidn  aw  In  erra  thmntids,  SO,  40,  so,  60,  imd  Ul  Sloeis> 
too;  easilywritten,  easily  received,  and  M  easily  spent,  thBtdieyb«T9( 
none  to  ipwe,  nor  fnotions  to  knock  off.    The  Array  are  uwd  toi'  < 
privstionB  :  it  is  nothing  to  them  to  k»e  a  fourth  of  dieir  iticaiiiaiTii/ 
only  an  extra  pincb  or  two.    A  curry.  Instead  of  a  leg  of  muttea^' 
bnuidy  and  mter,  and  a  segar,  instead  of  beer  aad  hookah,  half 
allowance  of  tea  and  iugar,  and  such  extravagant  luxuries.    It  is- 
nothing  in  so  good  a  cause ;  and  long  will  they  bear  a  grateful  re- 
collection of  ^ieir  considerate  patron. 

Another  consoling  reflection  arising  out  of  this  pleasing  affidr 
to  the  Army  is,  the  certainty  that  nothing  more  can  be  required  from 
them,  until,  at  least,  all  other  servants  have  been  called  upon  for 
one-fourth  of  their  income  as  the  Army  has  been.  After  the  late- 
munificent  donation,  which  has  bled  them  till  they  have  no  blood 
more  to  loae,  they  must  be  suffered  to  rest ;  and  those  who  have  not. 
been  cut,  may  tremble  when  thelndiamen  return  again  to  be  freighted 
with  their  allowances  ;  but  the  Army,  cut  to  the  very  quick  already, 
must  he  let  alone.  ' 

EoouET. 
Statement  A — inferred  to  above.) 
89  Colonels  or  Commandants  of  Artillery,  Engineers,  and 

Infantry,  10  rupees  per  day 36,700    (f 

10  Ditto  Cavalry,  13i  rupees  per  day 3,975    0 

10  Lieutenant-Colonelsditto,  10-4-4  ditto 3,061    4 

89  Dilto  Artillery,  Eneineera,  and  Infantry,  8  ditto 21,360    0 

89  Majors  ditto  ditto  ditto,  6  ditto 16,020    0 

10  Ditto  Cftvaby,  7-12-2  ditto 2,327    2 

60  CaptuDS  and  Surgeons  ditto,  6-16-8  ditto 10,762    8 

78  Ditto  and  ditto  Artillery  and  Engineers,  4>10^. 10,920    0 

466  Ditto  and  ditto  Infantry,  4 54,720    O 

143  lBtLiieutenantsandAHi8taiit-SurgeonB,Artillery  andEn- 

gineer8.2-6 10,188  12 

836  Lieutenant  and  Asuatant-Surgeons  Infantry,  2 50,160    0 

110  Ditto  and  ditto  CaTalry,  3-10-4 12,031    * 

60  Comets,*^  10 4,859    6 

66  2d  Lientensnts,  Artillery  and  Enirineers,  2. 3,900    0 

380  Ensigns,  1-9-7 6,829    3 

237.833    '6 
Besides  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 


Lettebb  fboh  Mask  as. 

Madras,  June  15, 1828. 
I  CAitnqr  resist  the  inclination  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  '  The 
Madras  Gazette '  of  yesterday's  date,  in  which  you  will  see  columns 
from  which  our  censor  of  the  press  has  cut  out  all  tbe  discussion  of 
the  Editor  on  the  change  of  the  Ministry  in  England ;  and  the 
Editor  has,  accordingly,  seat  out  his  paper  half  filled  with  asterisk* 
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orstHB.to^BfaitetheqttaatityafmttttBrduusvpfRnad.  HeJie- 

put  Ut  kadiog  Mrtida  tfau* : 

'  The  vatioiu  sppomtments  consequent  on  tbe  change  of  tbs 
Hinifltry  At  home  ftppear  to  be  an  completed ;  and' tbe  several  indi- 
yMnols  Tvho  have  pans  to  perform  in  ■  Aia  MhiMerial  ftrce,  bav» 
taken  possession  fk  their  respective  departments,  aod  exhilut  in 
tfieir  csantenances  Ause  external  signs  of  aatisfiution  and  contend 
vhidi  we  may  suppose  reigns  within,  and  the  good  understanding 
which  prevails  without.  But,as  we  havesaidaU  along,  we  have  ndtli^ 
ftith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  present  arrangement,  nor  can  we  view 
it  as  of  any  durability.  If  the  present  Cabinet  live  to  the  age  of 
the  late  Fiemier'a,  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  weaknees  and  debility, 
irttich  will  render  every  exertion  unavailing  and  ineffectual.' 

-All  the  rest,  to  ibe  extent  of  two  colamns,  b  struck  out ;  so  that 
our  new  Governor,  Mr.  Lushington,  seems  to  go  beyond  all  hi« 
predecessors  in  his  care  over  the  press,  interdicting  it  from  speak- 
ing f^^y  even  on  matters  BO  remote,  and  so  much  belong^gto 
history,  tu  events  occurring  in  England,  and,  of  course,  Inng  paraed 
away  before  we  hear  of  their  existence  at  Madras.  But  thus  it  is, 
when  interest  rather  than  merit  leads  to  the  choice  of  men  for  high 
stations,  and  when  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  subservience 
to  the  Ministry  to  recommend  them,  are  rewarded  by  high  stations. 

A  miserable  creature  of  this  second-rate  order  is  provided  for  hf 
an  appointment  to  a  government  in  India,  and  comes  to  rule 
over  many  milUons,  with  the  little-minded  official  insolence 
of  a  man  used  to  conspire  with  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  to 
put  down  the  press  wherever  it  were  possible,  and  accustomed 
to  look  on  every  difference  of  opinion  as  lete  niajett^  towarda 
the  powers  that  be.  That  such  a  man  should  l>ate  and  peraecutA 
the  party  of  his  predecessor.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  best  thing  that  can  be  said  in  iavour  of  that  rapacious  and  de- 
solating system  of  government.  He  has  arbitrarili/  turned  out  Mr. 
Bill,  the  Chief  Secretary,  an  advocate  for  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  sys- 
tem, and  illegally  turned  out  his  immediate  predecessor  from  Coun- 
dl,  Mr.  Grsme,  acting  Governor  after  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  death, 
■ad  a  partiaan  of  the  system.  Mr.  Hill  was  got  rid  of  because 
Mr.  Lushington  tiupecled  him  of  being  inclined  to  aid  and  abet  the 
opinions  aira  minutes  of  Mr.  Grsme,  which  were  i»d  enough  to  be 
sure,  but  ought  to  be  overturned  by  argument,  not  by  persecution. 
Mr.  Grseme,  as  a  fractional  pcxtion  of  the  Council, '  one  and  indivisible/ 
and  having  an  independent  vote,  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  official 
aid  of  the  Secretary  as  the  President  of  the  Council  j  the  more  so, 
as  Mr.  Grteme  himself  hod  so  recently  filled  the  chair.  Mr.  Hill  had 
n  foil  right  to  thi»k  with  either  party  of  his  piasters  at  the  Counctt 
Board,  and  his  official  services  were  always  rendered  with  perfect 
ftimess  and  official  pnxnpitude.  But  the  old  Treasury  hack  could 
notget  rid  of  hia  Whitehall  ideas,  diat '  the  First  I^ord '  is  all  in 
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dl,  and-  dM  yoang  sncklliig  BtatumeB  mere  cyplMn — *  a  braMlf  bad' 
made  them,'  &c.  In  this  spirit  sot  only  did  h(!  kid  ovt  tbe  teer^' 
ttry,  (wbe  hcMs  tbe  CMWonfaip  as  in  commendiAn ;)  but  he  als»' 
sent  the  senior  coondUor  to  tbe  rigbt-about,  on  tbe  shallow  pretext 
that  hehad  completed  his  period  of  five  years 'servitude'  inCoim^,' 
Nothing  can  be  more  ilUgal  than  this  act  and  its  alleged  reason, 
and  so  the  Suprtme  Governor  has  distinctly  enough  intimated.  The 
Mesobers  of  Council  in  India  bold  Uieir  offices  for  no  specific  tiole, 
bat  during  pleasure,  precisely  with  tbe  goveniore  or  commanders  of 
the  forces.  It  is  time  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  iuttmated  ita 
intention,  as  a  general  rule,  to  allow  each  individual  to  have  onlj 
five  years  of  the  '  good  thing  j'  and  tbey  have,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  commissioned  a  new  or  a  provioional  counciUor  t9  step  in 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  five  years;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  they  have 
not  unfrequently  suffered  Members  of  Council  to  remain  some  yeara 
more  than  the  usual  period,  as  in  tbe  cases  of  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Dow^ 
deswell,  and  others.  As  no  precedent  can  be  found  for  the  violent 
act  of  converting  the  usage  of  the  Court  of  Directors  into  a  Ptide't 
jhirge  to  get  rid  of  dissentients,  Mr.  Lushington  forgets  that  he  is 
only  primui  inter  parn,  and  not  premier  among  cyphers. 

Madras,  June  3,  1628. 
A  dreadAil  murder  was  committed  at  Nagpoor  on  tbe  1 1th  of 
last  month ;  the  sufferer,  a  harmless  German,  suptrintendant  of  the 
band  there,  and  remarkable  for  his  generally  inoffensive  manners 
and  peaceable  conduct.  It  appeared  that  the  unfortunate  man  had 
been  fast  asleep  in  his  cot,  where  his  head  was  severed  at  one  blow 
from  bis  body ;  the  head  was  found  placed  on  a  table  in  the  hall,  the 
body  remaining  iu  the  bed;  plunder  did  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
otject  of  tbe  perpetrators,  for  nothing  was  missing  from  the  pre- 
mises; no  trace  nor  clue  could  be  obtamed  to  lead  to  any  discovery, 
nor  on  the  most  distant  motive  be  assigned  for  tbe  act. 

A  report  hbs  been  in  circulation  during  some  time  past,  that  we 
.  are  to  have  a  second  police  ofRce  estabUshed  here,  and  there  could 
be  no  act  of  service  rendered  tbe  public,  that  would  be  more  accept- 
able, or  is  more  required.  Mr.  Elliot,  who  acted  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  public  during  our  police  supetin- 
tendant's  absence  last  year,  has  been  named  as  superintendant  of  the 
projected  new  establishment,  and  Into  fitter  hands  it  certainly  could  not 
go.  The  present  police  office,  though  centrically  enough  situated  and 
convenient  in  some  respects,  is  much  too  t»x  from  FortSt.  George  and 
Black  Town, and  it  is  well  known,  in  consequence  of  its  great  distance, 
many  individuals,  rather  than  go  there  from  Black  Town  to  prose- 
cute  petty  offence^  allow  the  depredators  to  escape  altogether.  la 
so  straffiling  a  place  as  Madras,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  a 
spot  eligible  for  all  parties ;  but  a  situation  somewhere  near  the 
beadi  would  be  more  generally  beneficial  than  any  other  that  can 
be  named ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  convenience  to  an  infl- 
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niteinimber  of  Ibe iBbKbitants,  wbo at  preasnt  fonni many pioae- 
culioiu  mthcr  tban  waste  their  tune  Iq  goiog  to  and  from  oar  pre- 
sent police  office,  where  tbey  arc  eitea  detained  wuting  for  hours 
till  tbeir  cause  comes  to  a  heuring,  and  then  frequently  lemaitded  to 
the  following  day. 

MadrM,  July  2, 1828. 

The  last  month  has  been  one  of  more  gaiety  and  life  than  is 
usual  here,  it  is  the  season  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Honourable  Company's  regular  ebipa,  and  two  of  them 
have  reached  this,  viz.,  the  Macqueen,  Captain  Walker;  and  the 
miJMzm  Fairlie,  Captain  Blair ;  they  had  tolerably  fiiir  passages, 
having  left  the  Downs  the  beginning  of  March  :  tbe  latter  ship 
brought  out  Mrs.  Lusbinglon,  tbe  sister-in-law  of  our  right 
honourable  Governor,  and  a  host  of  fair  damsels,  wbo,  although 
not  of  Mrs.  Lushington's  femily,  were  fortunate  in  being  in  the 
ship  with  her,  as  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the 
voyage,  and  all  tbe  passengers  are  loud  in  tbeir  praises  of  the  excel-, 
lent  Captain  Blair.  Unfortunately  matters  went  not  so  smoothly 
in  the  Macqueen  -,  much  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between 
Sir  E.  K.  Williams,  K.C.6.  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  Majesty's 
4l8t  r^iiment,  who  commanded  the  troops  on  board,  and  the  cap- 
tain and  other  oBicers  of  tbe  ship  :  the  matter  is  now  undergoing 
an  investigation  before  a  military  Court  of  Inquiry.  The  captain 
of  the  ship  bos  preferred  a  long  string  of  charges  against  tbe  K.C.B. ; 
but  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  case  be  proved,  llie  other  ship,  the 
Lord  Lotother,  has  not  yet  made  her  appearance.  All  the  three  ves- 
sels have  large  reinforcements  of  troops  on  board  for  his  Majesty's 
regiments  on  this  establishment. 

Tbe  month  was  also  rendered  auspicious  by  the  arrival  of  hia 
Excellency  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Governor-General  of  India, 
T^ithLadyBeutinck,  and  suite.  His  Majesty's  ship  Undaunted,  CapL 
Clifford,  C.B.,  arrived  here  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  tbe  21st  of 
June,  having  the  above  distinguished  persons  on  l)oard.  On  coming 
to  an  anchor,  she  was  saluted  by  nineteen  guns  from  Fort  St. 
George,  and  with  the  like  number  from  bis  Majesty's  ship  Succett, 
then  in  the  Boads,  which  salutes  were  returned  from  the  Uadawtted. 
The  chief  secretary  to  government,  and  tbe  principal  personal  staff 
of  our  right  honourable  Governor,  proceeded  on  board,  to  congra- 
tulate his  lordship  on  his  arrival,  and  ascertain  his  pleasure  as  to 
landing,  &c.  His  lordship's  wish  was,  that  this  should  be  as  unos- 
tentatious as  possible  ;  the  party  accordingly  landed  at  3  p.u.  oppo- 
site to  the  Sea  Custom-house,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting  to 
convey  them  to  government-bouse,  escorted  by  a  party  of  the 
body  guard.  Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  noUce,  a  great 
concourse  of  Europeans  and  Natives  bad  assembled.  His  lordship 
and  fiusily  attended  divine  service  next  day  at  St.  George's  church  j 
and,  during  thdr  stay  here,  which  was  prolonged  until  the  28tb,  Ms 
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lorddUp  and  Lady  BentiodL  received  the  congratnhtioni  of  their 
uuuenMis  frienda  at  this  Presideacy,  and  sevenl  select  putiea  wen 
giTCn  at  ^Tenunent-houu.  His  lordship  received  and  retamed  a 
visit  from  his  highness  the  Nabob ;  and  Lady  Beatinck  visited  the 
Female  Asylum,  of  which  she  had  once  been  lady  patrooesa,  and 
expressed  herself  highly  gratified  at  tiie  prosperous  appearance  of 
the  institatioD.  Report  says,  her  ladyship  is  zealously  devoted  to 
die  cause  of  Christianity,  aod  has  brought  out  many  thousands  at 
religions  tracts  to  distribute  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  a  large 
supply  of  which  she  left  with  some  of  the  pious  clergymen  of 
Madras.  {Query. — May  not  Lord  Maodeville's  host  of  tracts  have 
got  out  to  India  with  ibis  supply  ?)  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  previous 
to  his  etabarkation,  was  waitol  u|>on  by  an  immense  assemblage  of 
Natives,  and  presented  with  a  congratulatory  address,  in  which  es- 
pecial reference  was  made  to  bis  former  happy  govemtnent  here ;  to 
which  his  lordship  made  a  flattering  reply.*  Report  says,  the 
Governor-General  is  to  visit  this  again  in  die  course  of  the  next 
year.  Lady  Bentinck  was  rather  indisposed  for  a  day  or  two 
during  her  residence  at  governmeiit-house  here. 

On  the  lOtb,  tbe  Hon.  James  Tayler,  Esq.,  was  sworn  in,  and 
took  bis  seat,  as  a  member  of  council,  under  the  usual  salute,  in 
room  of  our  late  acting-governor,  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Grsme,  Esq.j 
whose  period  of  service  as  a  member  had  expired ;  and  he  is,  in 
consequence,  now  out  of  employ,  tbe  other  two  situations  which  he 
held,  viz..  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  of  the  Board  for 
the  College  and  Public  Instruction,  having  been  filled,  the  latter  by 
the  Hon.  J.  H.D.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  member  of  council,  and  the  former 
by  the  Hon.  James  Tayler,  Esq.,  who  has  just  succeeded  to  the  seat 
in  council.  The  cx-Goreraor's  interest  is  evidently  now  on  the 
wane  j  for,  since  his  removal  from  council,  his  nephew,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  fifUi  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  whom  he  had  last  year 
appointed  assistant-resident  in  Mysore,  has  been  reiboved  bom  that 
(ituation,  and  a  civilian  appointed  to  it. 

The  weather  throughout  tbe  month  has  been  pretty  seasonable, 
although  at  times  the  land  winds  blew  very  severely,  the  thermo- 
meter varying  from  9ti  to  100  in  the  shade.  Few  casualties  have 
recently  occurred,  nor  is  there  much  disease  prevalent.  A'higbly- 
respected  old  medical  officer  died  here  this  morning — Ebenezer 
Browne,  Esq.,  M.D.,  inspector  of  hospitals,  his  Majesty's  service. 
'  Dr.  Browne  had  not  been  maiiy  years  here  )  but,  since  his  arrival^ 
be  has  been  much  esteemed,  and  his  death  is  greatly  deplored. 

At  the  quarterly  criminal  sessions,  held  two  days  ago,  no  case  of 
importance  came  before  the  court ;  the  whole  business  was  finished 
in  one  day. 

Therehas  been  inuttny  and  itriJce  amongst  our  boatmen^  for  some 

*  We  have  ^reo  this  Address  in  another  place. 
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^ya^riaglkt  HMttth  not  a  sin^  man  of  tbeantonld  woik,  and 
Ute  gtttUat  poadbte  inconTenuoce  ww  the  wmatqatote  j  one  tfaip 
Ind  trootiB  from  Engluid  to  land,  bat  ootdd  not  effsct  it )  mutf 
pMsengcn,  who  badluided  a  day  previoua,  woe  witboat  tiMir  Iw- 
gogC}  and  erery  thing  connected  with  the  shipping  vaa  at  a  ilaod. 
Tlie  master-attendant,  and  others  connected  with  them,  nsed  aB 
AoiT  exertions  to  induce  the  nuruly  tribe  to  return  to  tlieir  work, 
but  to  no  pnrpoae ;  they  insisted  on  some  increase  being  made  to 
ibtit  pay,  which  Itas  always  been  considered  as  very  Inadequate  to 
llie  laimur  they  perform  j  and  this  being  at  last  granted  to  them,  to 
mffk  thery  went,  and  things  are  now  restored  to  a  better  state. 

Madras,  July  19,  1B28. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  honourable  Company's 
-ship.  Lord  Lowther,  has  reached  this,  as  have  several  free  tnulen 
frinn  England,  tending  to  enliven  us  a  little.  The  General  Palmer 
sails  to-morrow  with  a  good  many  passengers.  It  is  upwards  of 
two  months  now  since  any  vessel  left  this  for  England. 

At  the  public  ball  held  at  the  b^inning  of  the  month,  there  was 
a  grand  display  of  beauty  and  fashion,  many  of  the  bellet  who  had 
recently  arrived  shone  there  in  great  brilliancy.  The  weathef-, 
which  early  in  the  month  was  ei.tremely  oppressive,  underwent  a 
defigbtful  change  about  a  week  ago,  when  we  were  visited  by  a 
thiuider-stonn,  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  run  i  it  had  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  thermometer 
having  &llen  from  94  to  78  in  one  hour. 

Our  ex-Governor,  Mr.  Gr»me,  has  gone  round  to  Calcutta; 
^^)ort  says  he  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Governor-General 
when  here,  who  invited  him  to  come  round,  and  held  out  a  hope  to 
■him  of  his  being  employed  in  some  high  confidential  situation  under 
the  Supreme  Government  of  Bengal. 

Ageneral  court-martial  assembled  in  Fort  St.  George  on  Monday 
last  the  I4th,  for  the  trial  of  Sir  E.  K.  WiUiamB,K.C.B.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  his  Majesty's  4l8t  re^ment,  on  charges  preferred  againgt 
him,  by  Captain  WaUney  of  the  honourable  Company's  sh^ 
Uacqueen  .-Major-General  Sir  John  Doveton,  K.C.B.,  is  president 
■pi  the  court ;  he  is  at  present  indisposed,  and  the  court  adjourned. 

An  elegant  new  church,  which  has  just  been  finished  at  St.  Tbo- 
, man's  Mount,  was  opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday  last,  by  tife 
Tenerabte  the  archdeacon.  The  rev.  gentleman  held  his  primary 
visitation  of  the  clergy  here  at  St.  George's  church  on  the  I4th, 
.  and  is  now  about  starting  on  a  tour  to  the  northward  i  he  is  extremely 
popular  at  the  presidency,  and,  from  the  zeal  he  displays,  reminds  ns 
,  much  of  the  ever-to-be-lamented  prelate  who  first  introduced  him 
here.  A  sermon  is  to  be  preached  to-morrow  in  St.  Andrew's  kirk  by 
the  Rev,  Alexander  Webster,  and  a  collection  made  in  ud  of  the  flmd 
for  erecting  a  kkk  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  it  was  to  have  token 
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place  lut  Sunday,  bat  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  indfapos- 
tion  of  OUT  right  honourable  Governor.  The  game  cause,  it  is  also 
said,  has  induced  him  to  put  off  a  tour  be  wtu  about  to  uadertake 
throngtiout  the  Camatic  and  Mysore  countries,  and  to  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills. 

lilTTSBS    vaOH   BOUB&T. 

Bombay,  14tb  July,  1823. 

I  AM  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Bombay  is  no  long^  that 
'  turbulent  settlement'  which  j^ou  so  justly  designated  it  some  t«|o 
or  three  years  ago.  '  Our  bdoved  head'  b  gone  to  Europe,  so  is 
Sir  Ralph  Rice ;  Mr.  Norton,  late  Advocate-General,  has  been  re- 
moved to  Madras  ;  Mr.  Warden  is  out  of  Council,  and  rojiidly  sink- 
ing, indeed,  I  may  say,  has  already  sunk,  into  that  state  of  insigni- 
ficance which  Is  his  natural  element.  Ibe  places  of  these  vorthitt 
have  been  supplied  by  men  who,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  enabled 
to  judge  of  them,  seem  able  and  willing  to  dischaige  their  public 
dutjes  with  credit  to  themselves  and  sstJ^action  to-the  community. 

Our  new  Governor,  Sir  JtAaMakoim,  is  a  man  of  gnmt  urbani^ 
of  manner,  possessing  much  general  and  local  information,  which 
be  imparts  with  a  d^ree  of  readiness  and  candour  that  cant- 
not  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  ttiose  around  him.  He  is  also  friendly  to 
the  natives,  and  disposed  to  do  justice  to  aU ;  but,  notwithstandiRg 
all  this,  he  wiU  be  uapopular  with  many  here,  and  more  particularly 
so  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  civil  service,  as  upon  him  has  devolved 
the  insidious  task  of  cutting  and  cuTtailing  some  of  the  enormooa 
allowances  which  were  added  to  the  salaries  and  establishments  of 
the  civilians  by  his  predecessor,  and  to  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  was 
indebted  for  bis  popularity  with  that  branch  of  the  service.  It,  how- 
ever, has  done  them  no  good )  for,  whilst  he  increased  their  income, 
be  set  an  example  of  such  waste  and  extravagance  in  his  own  style 
of  living,  and  so  openly  countenanced  it  in  others,  that  the  addi- 
tional allowances,  great  as  they  were,  did  not  enable  the  civilians  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  expenses  which  they  naturally  incurred 
in  imitating  the  example  set  them  at  governinent-house,  where 
unlimited  profusion  and  expense  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
Ihtis  a  most  serious  and  lasting  injury  has  been  entuled  upon  this 
service,  very  many  of  the  members  of  it  being  irrecoverably  involved 
in  debt,  af^r  enjoying  incomes  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  for-a  series  of  years  ! 

Our  new  judge.  Sir  John  Grant,  is  evidently  a  man  of  superior 
talent,  though,  as  I  liave  been  told,  not  very  eminent  as  a  lawyer  j 
he  is,  however,  an  upright  and  independent  judge,  and,  in  private 
society,  a  most  agreeable  man.  In  short,  the  late  changes  have 
restored  harmony  to  a  settlement  that  has  been  for  years  toru  by 
fection  and  discord,  and  much  good  even  has  emanated  from  theae 
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jecnung  evils,  aa  we  tuve  now  that  great  pallartiiim  of  libortf,  bb 
Independent  coiirt  of  justice }  a  blessing  for  whi*^  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful,  and  for  which  we  are .  greatly  indebted  to  our  excellent 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  West,  who,  with  a  de^ee  of  firmness  that 
-does  him  infinite  credit,  repeQed  the  many  attempts  that  were 
openly  and  secretly  made,  for  the  first  few  years  afier  bia  arrival,  (o 
nihvnt  his  authority  aa  a  judge,  and  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
King's  Court ;  but  these  attempts,  notwithstanding  they  were  sup- 
ported, and,  in  some  cases,  I  fear,  originated,  by  Aose  whose  hi^ 
official  situations  ought  to  have  dictated  a  very  di^rent  line  of  coa- 
-duct,  have  nevertheless  ended,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  faction  by  which  they  were  countenanced,  and  in 

giving  to  the  natives  of  this  part  of  India,  at  least,  a  df^ree  of  con- 
dence  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  his  Majesty's  court  here, 
which  they  assuredly  never  felt  before. 

The  Bar,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  also  highly  respectable  both  in 
'talent  and  conduct ;  and  that  these  advantages  may  long  be  con- 
'tinued  to  us,  is  my  most  sincere  wish. 


JBxTKAGTS  raoH  tbb  vabiodb  JouKKais  or  tsk  Eastun  Wokld. 

[We]i»«  abnTtliMnntRDdTuiloulDTlBoibalimattbcUA  twdn,  In  tbU  da- 
pattmoit  of  oar  laboon,  aacb  Mitcttaa*  (tan  tba  poUlc  papot  tf  Bat*li  kUdn*,  Bonb^, 
.  Oqrlotw  Pnu«.  ■dC*V<>>«.  ud  dtbn  fwti  g(  tb*  bK,  ■■  woe  liMt  Ukdr  to  mMt  tUr  am 
.Ihnni|httiei1*llrv*p«>  "  Bnilaadi  muI  •!«  loeh  ■■  had  tb>  uoit  dbvct  UwIbc  to  tt* 
pntoyectmbaTcnoKkthcut,  umdr.ac  tflKUnc  tt«*  pdlOal,  oauneiclal,  lai 
-monl  ^uiM  IB  tba  ayitmi  of  oar  Intvccnna  wltb  India,  aud  oar  rtlalliiiB  with  tka  liib»- 

wari,  If  irltUii  lb*  Umlti  at  oar  qiacc,  find  a  nadr  luBtkn  la  oiii  pac«.l— Bs. 

Tht  Trade  of  Penang. 
Thk  customary  routine  of  comroeicial  speculation  pursued  from 
bence  at  the  present  season  does  not,  we  regret  to  say,  promise  &• 
Tourably  this  year,  owing  to  several  unforeseen  and  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  tbem  is  the  great  scarcity,  or  total  want,  of 
salt  upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  attributable  to  serious  damages 
.  sustained  by  the  golshs  (salt  heaps)  during  the  late  hurricane,  to  an 
extent  tbat  threatens  a  dearth  of  the  article  in  Calcutta,  and  occasions 
.a  consequent  absence  of  a  principal  portion  of  oor  export  and  barter 
cargo  for  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Another  great  drawback  and 
cause  of  loss  is  the  uncommonly  low.prices  to  wbicb  caaittty  piece 
goods  have  fallen  there  ;  and  a  third,  and  not  less  serious  obstade  to 
the  success  of  India  merchants  in  that  quarter,  is  j(he  constant  and 
numerous  resort  of  American  traders  to  the  port-*  of  that  coast ;  to 
which,  we  understand,  profiting  by  the  wUe  restrictions  upon  Bri- 
tish commerce  in  this  country,  they  now  bring  large  quantities  of 
fire-anus,  runpowder,  and  other  warlike  stores,  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply ufTurkish  opium,  as  articles  of  advantageous  barter }  while  they 
are  seldom  deficient  of  so  many  Spanish  dcrilars  aa  will  asdst  in  put- 
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five  American  ships  loading  there,  three  with  pepper,  and  two  (at 
Fadang)  with  coffee.  Three  other  vessels,  belongiDg  to  the  same 
OTReis  as  those  we  have  just  alluded  to,  were  daily  expected  there 
from  Salem.  It  appears,  nowever,  that  prices  were  very  little,  if  at 
all,  more  favouraUe  to  them  upon  tt)e  const  than  they  would  have 
been  here,  as  high  as  6^,  aod  not  less  than  6  drs.  cash,  and  6}  in 
barter,  having  been  paid  for  pepper  aher  considerable  delay ;  while 
the  price  here  has  never  lately  exceeded,  and  seldom  risen  to,  6^ 
dollars  ;  Bnd,  comparing  the  important  difference  between  the  in- 
convenience end  delay,  the  proverbial  sickness  and  loss  of  human 
life  attendant  upon  discharging  and  reloading  a  ship  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  with  the  ease,  facility,  and  security,  with  which 
the  same  may  be  done  in  our  port,  there  may  be  litlle  Airdier  proof 
required  of  the  great  value  of  this  species  of  barter  to  those  who  are . 
admitted  to  its  enjoyment,  and  of  the  manifest  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  our  most  prmidenl  rulers  at  home,  who,  at  a  period 
when  commerce  is,  as  it  were,  straggling  to  keep  its  head  above 
W&ter,  thus  suffer  their  own  countrymen  to  be  almost  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of 
Eastern  trade  ;  because  ^n  old  engagement,  once  salutary,  no  doubt, 
but  long  since  become  useless,  prohibits  English  ships  from  carrying 
to  native  ports  any  description  of  store  or  munition  of  war,  while 
every  foreigner  may  supply  them  at  pleasure  ;  thereby  enhancing 
the  value  of  bis  intercourse  to-the  purchasers  as  well  as  to  himself, 
and  leaving  so  few  articles  of  trade  to  the  English  speculator,  that 
tiie  latter  must  always  compete  under  great  disadvantage,  and  be 
dltim«tely  obliged  to  desist.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  in- 
quiry, not  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  the  extent  to  which  Ame- 
fkans  and  other  foreigners  trade  to  India  and  China  in  articles  pro- 
bibited  to  the  English,  most  of  them  of  English  manufacture  ;  and 
vhii;h,  since  their  importation  cannot  be  prevented,  might,  with  less 
infringement  lipon  the  object  of  prohibition,  be  brought  out  in  Eng- 
lish ships  undisguisedly,  than  in  those  of  foreign  states,  of  which 
no  account  can  be  exacted. — Pmang  RegUter. 

American  Trade  in  the  Straitt  of  Malacca. 

The  operation  (rf  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  IS15,  which  conBnes 
the  American  trade  with  our  Eastern  dominions  to  Calcatta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Penang,  is  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  Singapore,  in- 
geniously Bvmded  by  Americans  who  touch  here,  «nd,  having  or- 
dered a  cargo  to  be  sent  over  to  Rhio,  proceed  immediately  to  that 
port  to  receive  it  on  hoard.  An  instance  of  this  has  occurred  with- 
in these  few  days  in  tbe  American  brig  Padang,  which  arrived  from 
Manilla  for  a  cargo,  intending  to  proceed  widi  it  to  America.  She 
could  neither  land  nor  ship  goods,  for  that  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  the  treaty,  which  was  to  be  religiously  observed ;  but  she  landed 
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a  aopercargo,  and  immediately  sailed  for  Rhio.  A  quantity  of 
BBpaa-wood,  pepper,  and  auch  other  articles  na  were  required,  was 
speedily  purctatuei,  and  despatched  in  boats  for  Rhio ;  but  the  m- 
percargo  having  some  fears  abont  aeiztire,  would  not  pay  the  dollars 
fn  Singapore,  but  requested  the  house  from  whom  the  merchandise 
was  purchased,  to  send  an  agent  to  accompany  him  in  a  boat,  to 
whom,  as  soon  as  they  got  beyond  the  limits  of  Singapore,  he 
would  pay  the  money.  A  person  was  accordingly  sent,  luid  mid- 
way between  this  and  Rhio  the  dollars  were  honestly  paid  down. 

The  prohibition  whicK  renders  manoeUFriags  of  this  kind  necessary, 
ii  much  to  be  regretted.  Were  the  Americans  allowed  to  trade  here, 
Singapore  would  speedily  become,  in  a  ejeater  d^^ree  than  hitherto, 
a  depot  for  the  produce  of  Sumatra  and  other  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  the  Americans,  instead  of  lingering  for  months  upon  the 
west  coast  collecting  cargoes  of  pepper  and  other  produce,  would 
gladly  visit  this  port,  where  they  could  be  supplied  without  trouble 
or  wastcf  of  time,  at  a  very  trifling  advance  in  price.  For  these 
cargoes  they  would,  in  general,  give  dtrftars  in  exchange  ;  a  mode 
of  payment  which  would  tend  greatly  to  remove  an  inconvenience 
which  the  settlement  has  experienced  ever  since  its  foundation, 
namely,  a  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium,  so  great,  that  almost 
all  mercantile  transactions  are  here  carried  on  in  the  way  of  barter. 
The  Americans,  if  admitted  here,  would  be  among  our  most  usefiil 
visitors,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  hope,  that  the  disability  under 
which  they  at  present  lie,  will  one  of  these  days  be  removed. 

The  Padang  had  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  Peruvian  dollars, 
which  ore  unfortunately  not  liked  here,  for  no  reason,  however, 
that  we  can  understand  except  their  novelty.  In  point  of  wei^t, 
they  exceed  the  Spanish  dollar  by  t^ut  the  weight  of  half  a  dollar 
in  a  hundred  j  but  as  these  are  new,  and  the  Spanish  dollars,  in  ge- 
aeial,  are  old,  and  have  lost  by  friction,  this  may  account  for  the  dif- 
ference. There  is  nothing  alleged  against  the  goodness  of  the  silver 
in  the  Peruvian  dollars,  but  they  are  not  received  into  the  treasury 
berej  and  in  the  bazar  they  will  only  pass  at  a  considerable  dis- 
count. We  fear  that  the  letters  which  the  Malacca  memorial  pro- 
poses should  be  written  to  the  neighbouring  Rajahs  to  promote,  m» 
lar  as  possible,  the  circulation  of  American  dollars,  will  tail  whilst 
Government  shuts  its  own  treasury  against  them.  To  remove  all 
doubt  about  the  value  of  the  coins  of  Mexico  and  the  states  of  Sooth 
America,  it  would  be  doing  a  general  service  if  Oovemment  would 
address  letters  to.Uie  Britlah  consuls  in  these  new  states,  requirii^ 
Mch  information  as  may  be  necessary,  which,  we  doubt  not,  would 
be  cheerfully  fiirnished. — Singapore  ChronicU. 

A  HiaXogue  on  the  Subject  of  Monopoly, 

Bengal. — I  would  not  mind  the  monopolies  at  which  we  are  forced 
to  work  for  next  to  nothing,  because  trade  la  ruined  j  but  I  wish 
salt  was  cheaper  and  better. 
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JUadrtu. — Evea  with  forced  labour  oiir  monopolies  are  abaodon- 
■tA,  except  'where  the  bnyonet  shoves  the  doze  down  our  own  throats; 
■  tlie  arrack,  beetle  leaf  and  tobacco,  are  so  very  bad  that  their  high 
f  rice  is  but  the  inferior  grievance. 

Bombag. — Our  salt  ia  so  cheap  that  it  won't  pay  to  adulteratejt, 
but  we  can't  make  soy  thing  of  it,  and  even  our  ifaips  are  ottta 
baulked  of  a  freight  by  Bengal's  Very  severe  monopoly  of  the  article. 

Muscat. — t  wish  that  Bengal  would  receive  more  of  oar  ffne 
rock  salt. 

Bencootea. — ^The  Compony's  own  possession  is  now  eased  of  her 
pepper  planting  services.  We  only  fear  the  corruption  of  our  morals 
because  she*  no  longer  gets  all  the  profit  on  our  opium. 

Malay. — I  wish  Madras  would  either  house  salt  against  wet  sea- 
sons, or  olse  supply  us  at  a  price  which  would  allow  us  to  keep  up  a 
stock. 

China. — I  wish  the  Company  wonld  allow  those  who  made  good 
opium  to  sell  it  to  us  for  a  high  price ;  now,  every  one  tries  who 
-can  pass  the  worst. 

Europe. — I  wish  you  would  bring  to  Canton  teas  like  those  of  ' 
Kiacfatar. 

China. — At  Kiacfatar  each  Russian  merchant  buys  for  hinwetf, 
but  at  Canton  the  English  Company  will-not  pay  for  good,  and  we 
Jtnow  she  must  take  it  let  it  be  ever  so  bad.  It  is  the  enuf^est  trade 
of  the  world. 

England.—^^at  for  laws  which  forbid  to  taste  our  own  leaves, 
-some  would  have  rivalled  the  dear  trash. 

Rttsiia. — The  tea  of  Canton  is  about  equal  to  the  second  band  tea- 
leaves  of  Kiachtar. 

Ecottomitt. — Such  must  ever  be  the  effect  of  monopoly. 

i^ea  TVode.— Then  monopcdies  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Free  iVew.— I 

Jtevftiue. — Silence ! 

fV-ee  Freti. — Hear  reason.  Sir.  Ultimately  it  wonld  improve  the 
Toenue. 

Conipasy.— Ultimately !    1833  ! 

Mfutkind. — ¥es,  \HSS,  your  wars  and  moac^lies  will  cease. 

EUxabeth. — Suspicious  of  every  monopoly,  I  incorpcvated  the 
Company  only  forfifwen  years,  and  that  not  positively. 

Compantf. — The  Stuarts  were  not  so  ovtx  nice  abont  monopoliei, 
atxl  Canning  is  dead. 

*  Tlie  Natives  have  un  idea  (how  derogatory  *)  that  the  Company 
is  a  rich  old  woman.  Is  it  [o  tliis  the  writer  refers  when  he  puts  the  CoBf 
pany  in  the  feminine  gender  ?— Eo. 
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Charlet  the  Martj/r. — ^Elizabeth  and  Caimiiig  can  never  die.  Time 
and  death  serve  them.  Wisdom  is  their  pierogo^ve,  Jusdce  their 
charier. 

Company. — I  am  tvo  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  and  have  never 
eiyoyed  one  day  of  health  or  peace. 

Monopoly.- — I  reign ;  but  prosperity  only  serves  to  aggravate 
ray  palsy ;  bloatio^  the  rig^t  side  and  withering  the  left. 

Excite. — You  dead  load, — you  careless  dealer, — you  avaricioiu 
monster, — you  suspicions  tyrant,- — you  restrictive  ruler, — you  com- 
pulsory purchaser  and  seller !  people  prefer  my  taxes  to  your  ac- 
ctnnmodatioiu  and  charities. 

Mankind. — Moncpoly's  tnudi  palsies  us  all,  and  checks  our  exer- 
tions. She  also  spoils  every  article  that  she  deals  in.  Wars,  Ex- 
cise, let  us  earn  all  we  can,  and  let  us  buy  of  the  best. — Bengal 
Chronicle. 

Im^fferencr  of  the  Pren  in  England  to  Indian  Affmrt. 

The  indifferenceof  the  London  press  to  the  affairs  of  this  country 
has  oflen  been  a  subject  of  animadversion  here.  The  '  John  Bnll' 
of  India  rejoices  at  it.  This  is  worthy  of  remark,  because  it  in- 
•atructe  us  in  the  value  of  that  empty  vaunt  of  cotain  gre^  men  and 
their  thick-and-thin  defenders,  that  they  never  desired  to  shun  Um 
acnitiny  of  puljie  opinion — exercued  at  the  dittance,  htmever,  of 
14,000  miiet,  through  its  legitimate  o]^an,  the  press  of  England  !  ! 
Ho ;  they  well  knew  that  Ihey  had  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a 
source  !  So  much  so,  that  one  editor  of  a  London  ptqier  did  not 
hesitate  to  afBrm,  that  if  all  India  were  in  flame  of  revolt,  no  portion 
'  of  a  parliamentary  debate  would  be  omitted  to  insert  the  intelli- 
gence i  and  he  might  have  gone  further  and  included  a  prize-fight 
or  a  poIicC'report,  for  each  of  these  subjects  is  honoured  with  a 
larger  share  of  spacs  than  matters  affecting  the  rights  and  intereata 
of  near  100  iqillioos  of  subjects. 

Another  editor  of.a  London  journal,  also,  has  acknowledged  that 
be  never  felt  disposed  to  extract  any  thing  from  the  Indian  papera 
but  a  tiger  or  an  elephant  hunt !  There  is  no  truth,  however,  in 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  indifference  and  n^tect.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  observed,  that  the  press  as  often  follows  as  it  leads  public 
opinion.  We  believe  that  it  oftener  does  the  first  than  the  last  j  but 
■till  it  doei  and  it  can  sometimes  lead  public  opinion  ;  and  if  any 
man  should  attempt  to  persuade  ns,  that  if  in  those  enormous  papers, 
.  '  The  Times'  and  '  The  Morning  Herald,'  a  whole  column,  or  even 
two,  should  be  inserted  twice  a  week  on  Indian  affairs,  they 
would  lose  one  subscriber  by  the  experiment,  we  should  ascribe  the 
.  effort  to  an  absurd  prejudice,  or  deem  it  but  a  sorry  comphment  to 
our  own  understanding,  fiut,  it  may  be  said,  these  articles  would 
not  at  le^t  be  read,  and  would  therefore  l>e  useless.  We  are  war- 
ranted by  experience  as  well  as  reason,  in  utterly  disbelieving  the 
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aaiertion.  We  know  that  at  one  time  alt  foreigD  politics,  all 
domestic  occurrences,  every  event  that  could  affect  the  ext«nul 
welfare  or  internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  all  were  cast  into 
abeyance  by  the  overpowering  interest  <h  the  a^rs  of  this  now 
neglected  country  :  the  whole  kingdom  waa  in  a  ferment  about  the 
misgovemment  of  a  few  paltry  provinces,  utterly  ingiguificaot  in 
extent  and  value  compared  to  what  British  India  now  is :  tb& 
months  of  the  very  canaille  of  tbe  streets  of  London  became  £uni- 
liar  whb  Indian  names  and  titles — the  very  wells,  it  is  said,  bore 
evidence  of  tbe  deep  sympathy  of  the  peopleof  England  in  the  hte, 
aod  their  indignation  against  the  oppressors,  of  tin  people  of  India  1 
What  called  forth  this  universal  feeling?  tbe  eloquence  <rf  Burke^ 
and  Fox  and  Sheridan }  No ;  but  t^  press  of  England,  which 
Rc<»ded  (imperfectly  indeed)  that  eloquence,  and  disseminated  it 
idl  over  Uie  nation.  Are  we  now  to  be  told,  then,  that  this  same 
pei^le  of  England,  infinitely  advanced  in  intellect  since  that  day, 
(bivf  as  the  elapsed  period  is  for  the  intellectual  progression  of  a 
nation,)  cannot  by  any  means  be  induced  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
wdfare  of  100  millions  of  ftllow-subjecte,  the  people  of  a  vast  and 
ridi  empire,  capaUe  of  infinitely  augmenting  the  wealth  of  thetr 
native  country  tiy  its  productions,  at  opening  new  paths  for  their ' 
industy,  new  marts  for  tbeir  manufectme,  and  of  reciprocating  every 
benefit  we  can  derive  from  the  connection  with  tbe  parent  state. 
It  is  a  gross  libel  on  tbe  people  of  England  to  assert  any  sndl 
thing — to  tell  us  that  a  prize-fight  or  an  obscene  police-report  has 
more  interest  for  them  tiun  the  affiurs  of  an  empire,  which,  under 
an  nnproved  system,  opens  to  them  so  many  new  [uroapects  of 
wealth  and  enjoyment :  it  is  a  lie,  a  wicked  odious  lie. 

The  real  secret  of  the  neglect  of  the  English  press,  but  chiefly 
that  of  London,  is  the  grou  ignorance  of  its  conducturs  of  oil  that 
relates  to  this  country,  and  not  the  impossibility  of  exciting  the  at-  * 
toition  of  the  people  of  England  to  its  affairs.  The  Indian  '  John 
Bull  of  Wednesday  cites  an  instance  of  the  fact,  'i'he  paper  to 
which  he  alludes,  '  The' Atlas,'  we  believe,  calls  Mr.  Prinsep  the 
Secretary  to  Government,  the  Vice-Prendent !  But  this  is  nothing 
to  the  ignorant  blunders  we  have  repeatedly  detected  in  tbe  ablest 
papers  when  venturing  to  comment  on  IndionsJijects.  This  is  the 
reel  secret  of  the  neglect  complained  of.  Some  of  the  cleverest  pro- 
vincial papers,  second,  in  no  d^ree,  in  the  ability  with  which  they  are 
cosducted,to  tbe  leading  journals  of  London,  have  taken  up  the  cause 
of  India  and  pleaded  it  in  a  manner  equally  zealous  and  talented,  ho~ 
nourable  to  their  feelings,  and  creditable  to  their  understandings., 
'  The  Liverpool  Mercory,'  '  Tbe  Leeds  Mercury,'  '  The  Manchester 
Onardian,''  and  several  others  ;  nor  have  they  lost  any  ground  by  the 
space  they  bad  devoted  to  a  subject  which  at  least  ought  to  interest 
tbe  people  of  England,  and  which,  we  are  confident,  would  do  so,  if  its 
merits  were  dearly  and  fully  laid  before  them.     That  state  of  affairs 
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U,  we  conceive,  now  approsching  j  and  the  day  U  not  Ux  distant  Il> 
which  the  London  press  must  turn  its  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  the  qtiestion  of  the  fature  administration  of  these  vast  and  fertile 
dependencies  of  the  British  crown  ;  and  when  its  conductors  can  no 
longer  plead  in  excuse  of  their  own  ignorance  and  indolence,  an 
indifference  which  they,  neglecting  a  sacred  duty,  have  never  sought 
to  overcome, — Bengal  Chronicle. 

Burning  of  Hindoo  iftdows. 

In  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  burning  of  iridows,  a  contem- 
porary speaks  (d  writers  at  a  distance  being  '  neceiMurily  ignorant :' 
wilfully  ignorant  they  may  be — necessarily  ignorant  Uiey  need  not 
be ;  (ot  more  informatioo  upon  this  subject  has  been  submitted  to- 
Hie  Committees  of  the  House  of  Comtnons  than  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  fuiy  individual  here,  ia  any  length  of  residence,  to  acquire. 
What  do  we  know  here  of  the  number  of  suttees  that  occur! — even 
iBthis  very  province  of  Bengal,  not  a  tenth-part  <tf  them  is  ever  made- 
public,  and  scarcely  any,  indeed,  hut  those  whidi  take  jdace  ^loost 
btfore  our  very  eyefl,  at  Chi^wie  and  other  places  on  the  banks  of 
ihe  liver.  What  informaUon  do  we  gain,  from  mere  locid  residence 
and  experience,  of  the  feelings  of  the  Natives  in  regard  to  the  abo- 
lition (>f-this  practice,  or  that  could  lead  us  to  form  a  more  accurate 
QotioD  on  the  subject  than  any  man  of  judgment  may  form,  from 
reading;  the  dialled  reports  of  the  most  intelligent  magistrates  of 
tbe  different  cUstricts  in  India, — a  species  oi  information  which,  thanks 
to  the  admired  close  system  in  this  country,  is  never  accessible  t» 
any  of  us  here,  until  it  comes  out  in  the  shape  of  a  PuIiamentBry 
report !  We  say,  that  any  man  of  sense  in  England,  who  has  atten- 
tively weighed  the  sCKtements  in  those  documents,  is  just  as  capablo- 
of  determining  the  question  as  any  man  of  the  same  degree  of 
intellect  in  India.  Besides  which,  some  of  the  shiest  aod  most 
experienced  servants  of  the  Company  have  given  their  t^imon,  that 
abolition  is  as  justiSable  as  it  is  practicable.  It  is  said  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  foreign  to  our  policy, — that  is,  to  our  avowed  principle 
of  toleration  ;  but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  that  toleration.  Suppose 
it  were  alleged  to  be  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  or  the 
Brahmins  rather,  to  sacrifice  whole  hetacombs  of  the  Sudras  at  each 
and  every  of  their  frequently  recurrius  festivals,  should  we  tolerate 
these  wholesale  murders  for  a  day  ?  Most  assuredly  not,  if  we  had 
the  power,  the  physical  power,  to  prevent  them.  We  ebtwld  abolish 
tliem  at  once,  as  we  did  infanticide  at  Saugor.  Did  the  deluded 
Natives  wha  adopted  that  barbarous  prantioe  not  believe  that  it  was 
a  religious  duty  !  As  much  as  they  now  believe  the  sacriBce  of  tbe- 
widows  on  the  funeral  pile  to  be  so.  The  principles  of  toleration  was 
there,  then,  not  violated,  but  liniited  and  defiled  by  the  sacred  laws  of 
nature.  Where  is  the  obstacle  to  a  similar  course  in  r^ard  to  a 
case  in  which  those  holy  laws  are  more  cruelly  violated  t    We  have 
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lead  aod  beard  a  great  deal  of  toleinn  twaddle  about  tbe  necessity  of 
taiemniy  deliberating,  and  carefully  inquiring,  any  time  diese  lait 
twelve  years,  and  the  ssme  language  baa  been  beld  a  score  of  years 
fiirther  back  tban  that.  We  sbould  like  to  know  from  tbese  solemn 
sages,  what  tbey  may  happen  to  consider  a  decent  period  ibr  these 
fiolenm  inquiries  and  deliberations.  Half  a  century,  tre  sbould  con- 
ceive, to  be  a  fair  allowance  of  time  to  collect  evidence,  and  to 
decide  upon  it.  Bven  Lord  Eldon  would  scarcely  desire  more  to 
dedde  a  Chancoy  suit.  To  be  serious,  howeVer,  can  any  thing  be 
more  sickening  than  these  eternal  repetitions  of  the  same  mawkish, 
hacknied  common-places  which  have  been  repeated  by  those  who 
bad  nothing  else  to  offer  for,  heaven  knows,  how  many  years,  and 
which  convey  no  information,  furnish  no  argument,  and  lead  to  no 
one  earthly  conclusion.  We  all  know  that,  ere  we  legislate  in  matters 
affecting  Uie  religious  prejudices  of  a  people,  we  ought  to  inquire 
and  deliberate.  Who  ever  doubted  it  ?  but  what  have  those  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  these  last  twenty-five 
yeaiB,  at  least,  been  doing  ?  Have  they  not  inquired  and  deliberated 
till  their  accumulated  information  has  filled  volumes  ?  It  is  de«sion, 
and  not  deliberation,  that  is  now  called  for.  If  we  have  the  power 
as  men,  the  laws  of  nature  call  upon  ua  to  abolish  these  inhuman 
lites.  If  we  have  not  tbe  power,  physical  power,  we  mean,  it  is  la 
v«un  arguing  tbe  question.  Our  own  view,  supported  by  the  opi- 
nions of  men  of  great  ability  and  experience,  and  by  those  of  some 
enligbteDed  fJativcs  themselves,  is,  that  not  tbe  sUgbtest  difficulty 
or  danger  would  attend  the  abolition.  It  would  be  talked  about  for 
a  month  ;  yielded  to,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  year ;  and  at  no 
distant  period  be  applauded  by  all  the  intelligent  Natives  themselves. 
— Bengal  Chronicle. 

Clana. 

Torture,  whether  to  obtain  confessions  of  guilt,  or  to  exasperate 
or  prolong  the  period  of  death,  has  happily  been  entirely  banished 
from  the  British  Isles,  and  has  never  been  admitted  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Britons'  descendauts  in  the  western  world.  Christendom  is 
nearly  exempt  fiom  its  injustice  and  cruehyi  andinludia,  too,  under 
British  rule,  it  has  no  place. 

In  Chiua,  the  laws  still  permit  it,  to  a  defined  extent,  and  tbe 
magistrate  often  inflicts  it,  contrary  to  law.  Compressing  the 
ankles  of  men  between  wooden  levers,  and  the  fingers  of  women 
with  a  smaller  apparatus,  on  the  same  principle,  is  the  most  usual 
form.  But  there  are  many  other  devices  suggested  and  practised 
contrary  to  law ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  for  some  years 
past,  there  have  been  many  instances  of  suspected  persons,  or  those 
lalsely  accused,  being  tortured  till  death  ensued. 

From  Hoopih  province,  ui  appeal  is  now  before  tbe  Emperor, 
against  a  ma^stnte  who  tortured  a  man  to  death  to  extort  a  con- 
fusion of  homicide.    And  we  have  just  heard  irom  Kvrang-se  pro- 
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Tince,  that  on  the  S4th  of  the  1 1th  moon,  one  Netseyuen,  beIongJti|* 
to  Canton,  having  received  bd  appointment  for  his  high  literary  at- 
tainments to  the  magistracy  of  a  Heen  district,  in  a  lit  of  drunken- 
ness, subjected  a  young  man,  on  his  bridal  day,  to  the  torture,  be- 
cause he  would  not  resign  the  baud  of  music  which  he  had  engaged 
to  accompany,  according  to  law  and  usage,  his  intended  wife  to 
.his  &thar's  house.  Tlie  young  itmn's  name  was  Kwanfa.  He  died 
under  the  torture,  and  the  affri^ted  magistrate  went  and  hanged 
himself. 

A  Chinrte  Prittm. 

Prisoners  who  have  money  to  spend  can  be  accommodated  with 
private  apartments,  cards,  servants,  and  every  luxury.  The  pri^ 
Boners'  chains  and  fetters  are  removed  from  their  bodies,  suspended 
against  the  wall  till  the  hour  of  going  the  rounds  occurs.  After 
that  ceremony  is  over,  the  fetters  are  again  placed  where  they  hurt 
nobody.  But  those  who  have  not  money  to  bribe  the  keepers,  ate 
id  a  woAil  condition.  Not  only  is  every  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
ings removed,  but  actual  infliction  of  punishment  is  added  to  extort 
mcney  to  buy  '  burnt  offerings'  (of  paper)  to  the  god  of  the  Jail,  aj 
the  phrase  is.  For  this  purpose  the  prisoners  are  tied  up,  or  rather 
hung  up,  and  flogged.  At  night  tliey  are  fettered  down  to  a  board  by 
the  neck,  wrists,  and  ankles,  amidst  ordure  and  (ilih,  whilst  the  rats, 

.  unmolested,  are  permitted  to  gnaw  their  limbs  !  This  place  of  tor- 
ment is  proverbially  called,  in  ordinary  speech,  Te-ynk,  a  term 

.  equivalent  to  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  hell. — Canton  Regitter, 

Manilla. 

By  the  Milo,  we  have  advice^  frmn  Manilla  down  to  the  16th  of 
April.  A  few  days  previous  to  her  de|iarture,  the  Government  bad 
issued  an  order,  prohibiting  all  foreigners  from  trading  in  the  in- 
terior, (or,  as  called  there,  the  provinces,)  and  to  confine  their  pur- 
chases of  produce  to  the  capital,  which  is  supposed  to  be  done  with 
the  view  of  confining  the  pruvinciaT  trade  to  the  native  merchants 
of  tbe  place.  This,  however,  is  imposing  no  new  fetters  upon  the 
trading  privileges  of  the  foreigners,  as  they  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  inio  the  interior  upon  any  pretence,  without  special 
permission  from  the  Government ;  and  it  cannot  be  detrimental  to 
tbe  prosperity  of  fiireignerg,  as  few  or  no  mercantile  speculations  are 
effected  in  the  interior. 

Several  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  have  lately  been  felt,  and  a 
more  severe  shock  may,  perhaps,  shortly  be  expected,  if  the  opinion 
of  long-experienced  residents  is  to  be  confided  in,  who  anticipate 
such  an  event  from  tbe  burning  of  the  large  volcano  in  the  province 
of  Albay,  which  began  last  June,  and  has  continued  ever  since. 
This  volcano  broke  out  in  the  year  181S,  t^r  a  similar  continn- 
ance  of  burning  as  at  present,  and  destroyed  oereral  Tillages.    Hie 
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aobes  wcxe  carried  as  fitr  as  Manilla,  diitant  from  iu  month  about 
180  miles. 

Out  correspondent  adds,  '  We  have  at  present  no  mercantile 
transactions  of  interest,  the  shipping  season  being  over,  and  all  the 
vessels  leaving  us.  Yesterday  the  French  brig  Telegraph  left  us 
for  Havre  de  Grace.  This  vessel  imported  here  5,000  musketa  on. 
account  of  the  Government,  contracted  for  in  Spain  by  a  house  of 
that  nation  in  Paris,  deliverable  here  at  9j  drs.  each. 

'  There  is  scarcely  any  produce  in  the  market.  The  sugar  ia 
coming  in ;  the  crop  having  been  more  abundant  than  in  former  year» 
is  calcubUed  at  from  78,000  to  80,000  piculs,  and,  in  consequence^ 
the  prices  are  expected  to  be  more  moderate  than  during  the  two 
last  seasons.  Contracts  for  that  article  have  been  lately  eSected  at 
dra.  5  7-8ths  to  5  3-4th8  per  picul.' — Canton  Reguter. 

Detcr^tion  of  a  Human  Sacrifice  in  Bengal.  By  an  E)fe-fFitneit. 
Yesterday  morning  (June  15,  1838,}  I  went  to  Khalee  Ghaut  in 
order  to  witness  this  spectacle.  On  my  arrival  at  the  spot,  tbe 
corpse  was  so  offensive,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  approach 
wiUiin  twenty  yards  of  it.  I  fonnd,  upon  intjuiry,  that  tlie  deceased 
bad  expired  three  days  ago,  and  tbe  widow  having  determined  to 
immolate  herself  on  the  pAe  of  ber  late  husband,  and  being  ill  at 
the  time,  it  was  necessary,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  prescribed 
by  their  religion,  to  defer  the  ceremony  until  her  recovery.  Th« 
unfortunate  female  was  at  this  time  concealed  within  a  hut,  near 
which  lay  the  corpse,  and  no  person  could  have  access  to  her.  The 
[Hie  was  soon  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  canal :  it 
consisted  of  four  stakes  driven  into  tbe  ground,  and  covered  with 
wood  and  other  combustibles.  The  wretched  victim,  in  the  mean- 
while, arrived,  supported  by  ber  nearest  relations.  She  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  fiimished,  that 
she  was  Uterajly  home  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants,  and  removed 
to  another  hut  near  the  water,  in  order  to  offer  up  a  preparatory 
prayer.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  present  seized  this  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  her  fcoxa  a  purpose  so  rash  and  inconsis- 
tent, offering  to  maintain  her  for  the  rem)>  nder  of  ber  life,  provided 
she  would  desist  from  her  intention,  representing  to  her  at  the  some 
time  the  sinfiilness  and  inutility  of  such  a  deed  :  her  mind,  however, 
seemed  obviously  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  wild  enthusiasm  by  tbe- 
previous  treatment  which  she  bad  undergone,  and  her  replies  were 
T«therthe  incoherent  ravings  of  religious  phreazy  than  the  language 
of  a  reasonable  person,  and,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  divert  her 
from  her  gloomy  purpose,  she  remained  steadfast  in  her  rescdution. 
During  the  whole  time  she  seemed  oppressed  with  a  degree  of  lan- 
guor and  stupef action,  that  was  very  apparent  in  her  actions,  whicft 
induced  mysdf  and  the  otiier  gentlemen  to  beliere  that  some  in- 
toxicating drug  bad  been  administered  to  disorder  ber  imaginatioik 
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She  waa  comrtantly  supported  in  the  arms  of  a  near  relative,  vhoee 
presence  was  necessary  to  keep  up  her  drooping  spirits,  and  to 
prompt  her  to  this' horrid  deed.  She  was  at  lengtb  conducted  to 
tbeirater'a  edge  iD  order  to  perform  some  other  religions  ceremonr : 
in  the  mean  while,  the  deceased  was  laid  on  the  pile,  whither  sbe 
herself  now  proceeded,  and  after  having  walked,  or  nther  having 
been  carried,  round  tht  pile  several  times,  her  strength  having  en- 
tirdf  felled  her,  she  was  lifted  from  the  ground  by  ber  attendants 
and  placed  by  tbem  witbio  tbe  arms  of  the  deceased :  in  this  situa- 
tion she  was  speediJy  covered  with  heaps  of  dbujyo  (a  kind  of  dried 
rush  used  on  the  occasion)  until  she  was  totally  concealed  from  our 
Mght ;  she  was,  indeed,  so  completely  involved  in  this,  that  ebe  mntt 
have  been  nearly  suffocated  by  it.  Not  content,  however,  with  this 
precaution,  ber  inhuman  sacrUtcers  laid  a  heavy  log  of  wood  across 
the  place  that  covered  ber  legs,  and  were  about  to  add  several 
others,  acconUng  to  tbdr  usual  custom,  but  one  of  the  gentlemen 
very  properly  removed  it,  a  circumstance  that  seemed  to  ouiae 
much  displeasure  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  They  had  also 
ropes  in  readiness,  but  were  prevented  by  us  from  making  use  of 
tbem.  Without  all  tbe»e  preventives,  however,  every  attempt  at 
esc^M  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  victim  must  have  proved  frnit- 
Iwa,  loaded  as  the  miserable  creature  yma  with  combustibles,  and 
eonfined  by  the  stiffened  members  of  the  decaying  and  loatbsouM 
corpse. 

The  pile  was  now  lighted,  and  the  shouts  of  the  spectators 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  sufferer.  When  the  flames  had  so  far  con- 
sumed the  pile  as  to  expose  to  view  the  scorched  and  disfigured 
limbs  of  the  couple,  I  quitted  the  place,  with  a  firm  impression, 
Aat  the  conduct  of  die  helpless  and  deluded  Hindoo  female,  in  simi- 
lar cases,  is  merdy  the  effect  of  a  momentary  delirium  produced  by 
means  adopted  towards  her  for  the  purpose.  In  the  present  in- 
stanch,  sbe  appeared  «itirely  a  passive  subject  in  the  scene,  at  the 
mercy  of  ber  atten&nts,  who  did  whatever  they  pleased  with  ber. 

I  shall  refrain  from  any  comment  on  a  practice  which.  In  the 
present  age,  is  revolting  to  humanity,  leaving  it  to  your  able  pen  to 
do  so,  my  design  being  only  to  record  one  of  those  facts  which, 
although  indicating  the  rudest  state  of  barbarism,  and  the  grossest 
Superstition,  are  tolerated  in  a  country  boasting  of  the  advantages 
of  British  sway,  and  the  blessings  bf  Christianity. — Letter  in  '  The 
Bengal  Chronicle .' 

Lord  WilHam  Bentinck. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  be&>re  our  readers  the  following 
Address  presented  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  William  Caven- 
dish Beotinck,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.  on  the  occasion  of  his  Lordship's 
pnrival  at  this  Presidency,  on  bis  voyage  to  assume  the  supreme  go- 
vernment of  India,  by  the  Native  inhabitants,  and  the  kind  and  con- 
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descending  replj'  which  that  benerolent  and  esteemed  noUemaa 
retuined. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  fFilliam  C.  Bentinck,  Govemor- 
Generttl  of  the  Eait  India. 

Madru,  Juoe  27,  1828. 

Mt  Loxd,— When  the  inhabitants  of  Madras  had  the  good  fbr- 
tane  and  honour  of  bemg  protected  and  patronised  by  your  Lord- 
ship when  Governor  of  this  Presidency,  they  experienced  the  good 
effects  of  your  liberal  policy  and  your  pious  and  charitable  disposi- 
tion towards  the  poor,  and  every  class  of  the  community,  particu- 
larly during  the  dearth  of  1803  and  1804  ;  as,  by  the  exercise  of 
those  exalted  qtialities,  the  distressed  villagers  bad  been  all  provided 
with  the  means  of  support,  and  had  been  thus  rescued  from  an  un- 
timely dissolution  resulting  from  starvation  and  despair,  to  the  utter 
disappCHOtment  of  the  uncharitable  and  ambitious  hopes  of  the  grain 
dealers,  when  rice  was  ordered  to  be  supplied  from  Calcutta  by  your 
IiOrdship's  command,  which  was  gratuitously  distributed  to  the 
poor,  and  sold  to  others  at  a  moderate  rate ;  thereby  effectually 
providing  a  remedy  against  the  inseparable  consequences  of  such  an 
a^wfiil  visitation  as  the  one  adverted  to. 

This  act  of  your  lordship's  benevolence  hod  not  only  thus  saved 
inauy  thousands  of  lives,  but  had  contributed  to  the  security  of  the 
public  revenues,  the  result  of  a  wise  policy  ;  for  hod  not  your  lord- 
ship then  pitied  the  miserable  state  of  the  country,  and  provided  the 
dying  populaUon  with  the  means  of  support,  the  environs  of  Madras 
and  the  countries  dependant  thereon,  would  have  been  totally  de- 
serted, and  thereby  the  resources  of  government  must  have  suffered 
most  materially. 

These  coDsidemtions  excited  our  admiration  and  gratitude  in  no 
small  degree,  and  have  impressed  us  with  no  less  attachment  for 
your  lordship's  amiable  virtues  and  good  will  towards  us  ;  and  in 
again  expressing  our  sentiments  of  unfeigned  respect  for  your  lord- 
stup,  we  exult  in  the  happy  occasion  nf  your  nomination  to  the 
highest  station  in  the  choice  of  the  authorities  at  home  to  rule  the 
destinies  of  India,  alike  to  the  beneSt  and  interest  of  its  subjects, 
and  to  the  advantage  and  saiisiaction  of  a  grateful  sovereign.  That 
God  may  be  with  you  wharever  you  are,  protecting  your  lordship 
against  all  dangers,  preserving  your  health  and  prolonging  your 
life  with  hairiness,  is  the  most  sincere  and  fervent  wish  of  your 
kirdsbip's  most  grateful  and  obedient  servants. 

(Hert/olUmi  the  signatvret  ofaJtove  i40  per$ont.J 
Lord  Bentmelt'i  Repl^. 

Madras,  June  28,  1623. 
To  TSE  Native  Inhabitaktb  or  Madras. — It  is  always plea«ng 
to  return  to  an  old  and  beloved  bome :  but,  after  an  absence  of  above 
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twenty  yean,  to  be  greeted  with  so  hearty  a  welcome,  and  to  find. 
tiiwMimt»A  thoae  wntiments  of  confidence  and  good  opinion  which 
were  then  so  consoUng:,  is  pnrticularly  grati^ing  to  me.  Benssnred 
that  in  me  you  shall  always  find  the  same  affectionate  friend,  ready 
and  determined,  if  calamity  shall  assail  you,  to  come  down  with  aU 
the  power  of  the  empire  to  your  relief,  and  moat  anxious  to  pro* 
liiote,by  every  possible  means,  the  happioessandwelforeof  the  whole 
Indian  populatwiL    May  health  and  bappiness  ever  attend  yotL 
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Stock  WM  held. 

DlTIOKND. 

The  Cbaiuiam  (W.  Aitell,  Esq.)  infwmed  the  Fmprieton,  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  come  to  a  resolution  recom mending  die  decUn- 
tion  of  a  dividend  of  fii  per  cent,  od'  the  Campany's  capital  stock,  for 
the  half-year  comnenctug  on  the  6th  of  July  last,  and  eudin?  on  the  Sth 
of  January  next,  and  he  moved  that  the  Court  do  agree  in  the  said  reso- 
lution. 

The  Da  PUTT- Ch  Alan  AN  (J.  Loch,  Esq.)  seconded  the  motion. 

Geuerul  TuoaNTOH  obserred,  that  the  usual  notice  fpvea  when  a  de- 
claradou  was  made  with  respect  to  a  dividend  on  the  Comraoy't  stock  for 
the  hijf-year  ending  the  6th  of  January,  wtu,  that  such  dividend  should 
he  pud  on  the  following  day,  namely,  die  6th  of  JaDuary.  Buc  he  found, 
by  the  present  advertisement,  that  the  dividead  would  not  be  pay^le 
until  the  15th,  midting  a  difference  of  nine  days.  Probably  there  might 
be  very  good  reasons  for  this  alteration  t  but,  if  those  who  held  GovhH' 
ment  securities  were  paid  at  the  usual  time,  he  knew  not  why  the  Pro- 
prietors of  East  India  stock  should  receive  their  dividends  later. 

The  Chaikmam  sud.  If  the  gallant  General  had  allowed  him  tn  pat  die 
question,  he  should  have  then  felt  it  to  be  his  dutj  to  state  that  which 
must  have  occurred  to  every  person  interested.  By  some  mistake,  the 
15th  had  been  inserted  instead  of  the  6th,  on  which  latter  day  the  divi- 
dends would  be  paid.  He  meant  to  have  taken  the  earliest  moment  to 
state  the  fact,    (ffear.l 

The  motion  was  then  ajp-eed  to. 

Indian  SdttIbs. 

Mr.  PoTMDBR  inquired,  whether  the  Court  of  Directors  had  any  com* 
munication  to  make  to  the  Pri^rietors  on  a  subject  which  baa  been 
largely  agitated  in  this  Court  two  years  since — he  meant  the  question  of 
suttees  {  He  wished  tu  know  if  the  Honourable  Chairman  could  stale  to 
the  Court  whether  any  step  had  been  taken  to  revoke  that  system  of 
authorised  but  appalling  murder  I 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  rose  to  order.  A  gendeman  was  undoubtedly  at  liberty 
to  ask  a  question,  but  be  bad  no  right  to  prepare  it  with  declamation. 

Mr.  PoTNDBR  eaid,  he  would  leuve  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chainnan,  hoping  that  he  should  receive  a  isiisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  Hdmk  contended,  that  the  Honourable  Proprietor  himself  (Mr. 
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IMxon)  was  out  of  order,  in  tnterraptin^  the  learned  geRtlemBn,  when  he 
rose  to  uk  a  queition  with  whicli  the  cauie  of  homuiitjr  wm  io  intimatdf 
concerned. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  obKrred,  that  he  did  not  say  a  word  until  tnention  waa 
made  of  '  murder  t'  and,,  at  he  expected  lomethin;  (tronj;;er  wat  likely 
to  foUow,  he  thought  it  right  to  inlerfere. 

The  Chaibhah,  in  ansirer  to  the  quettlon,  R^d,  that  a  despatch  bad 
Tery  recently  been  traaBmitted  to  the  Conit  of  Directors  from  the 
Government  of  India,  the  substance  of  which  waa,  that  the  OoTemment 
had  called  on  the  local  aothortties  to  report  on  thit  (object,  and  the 
results  of  the  report  which  had  been  received  were  enbotU^  in  Ibe 
despatch,  wlueh  ahoold  be  read. 

The  despatch  from  the  Bengal  Oovemmeot,  dated  the  lOth  of  April, 
1839,  in  answer  to  the  instruction!  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
July,  1837,  wu  then  read.  It  stated  the  number  of  suttees  which  took 
place  in  1825  and  1826,  and  observed,  that  the  local  authorities,  in  some 
quarters  where  the  prac^ce  waa  common,  declared,  that  there  was  a 
crying  neceiuty  for  putting  it  down ;  while  other  officers,  who  resided  in 
districts  where  it  was  rarely  resorted  to,  did  not  ttdnk  the  subject  worthy 
of  marked  attention.  In  some  places,  where  the  people  were  of  a  hasty 
and  pasaiooate  character,  it  was  thouf^ht  that  reason  existed  for  appre- 
hendmg  considerable  opposition  to  any  attempt  at  an  abrogation  of  the 
syatem  {  but,  io  others,  the  custom  was  so  Uttle  observed,  that  itwns  sup- 
posed it  miKht  be  easily  removed.  The  despatch  stated,  that  the  sutteea 
in  1326  fell  short  of  those  reported  in  any  former  year. 

Mr.  PoiKDiK  said,  it  appeared  that  the  suttees  for  18SS  and  1826 
were  now  reported  on.  Phrliament  had  only  reported  those  of  1824. 
He  wished  to  know  what  was  the  gross  Dumber  of  women  sacrificed  In 
1826^ 

TheCHURMAN  answered,  that  the  number  of  suttees  in  1824  was  672| 
in  1625, 639 :  in  1B26,  only  GlSi  heinir  a  diminution  of  121  as  compared 
with  1826. 

Mr.  PoTNDBR — That  was  at  the  rate  of  eight-and- forty  human  sacriflcea 
for  each  month  during  those  two  years.  He  did  not  mean  to  make  any 
motion,  at  present,  on  this  subject ;  but  he  thought  the  attention  of  that 
Court,  and  of  the  public  at  lai^e,  onght  to  be  called  to  the  continuance 
of  this  iniquitoiu  and  unnecessary  system.    {Hear.) 

Mr.  HiiMK  observed,  that  atsiuoment  when  meetinjti  were  held  in 
every  part  of  the  country  to  petition  ^painat  ttie  continuance  of  thia 
system, — when  papers  deprecating  the  ctistom  were  emanating  from  all 
quarters, — it  betiored  the  East  India  Company  to  take  efifectual  Bte^w  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  He,  for  one,  entered  hii  protest  against  the  opiniona 
of  those  who  maintained  that  these  sacrifices  were  in  accordance  with, 
and  were  authorised  by,  the  reUgiou  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled  In 
India ;  and  his  decided  feeling  was,  that  no  danger  whatever  would  arise 
in  IniUa,  if  the  Company  interfered  to  abolish  the  practice.  {Hear.)  He 
■  conceived  that,  even  if  a  trifling  distorbance  (and  trifling|it  must  be,  if 
'  there  were  any  disturbance  at  all)  were  likely  to  be  occasioned  hj  such 
Interference,  still  they  were  bound  to  interfere,  in  order  to  overthrow'* 
system  which  was  at  variance  with  all  the  feelings  of  bumanily  and 
morality. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  said,  that  the  CoDTt  of  Directors  had,  on  a  former  occk 
sion,  given  the  Proprietors  an  assurance  that  representations  should  |^ 
made  to  the  govenung  powers  in  bidla  on  this  important  subject.    Tit 
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DirectMv  had  lince  received  a  communication  from  Indift,  which  had 
'  tliat  daj  been  read, — a  lact  which  proTcd  that  the  Directors  had  not  loit 
«tgfat  of  the  question.  He  was  well  conrinced  that  thej  woold  not  lose 
right  of  it,  but  that  ereiy  thing  contiitent  mth  propriety  ifould  continue , 
to  Im  done. 

CoKTBTAMCH  av  Lbttbm  lit  India. 
Mr.  Hume  made  a  complaint  similar  to  one  which  he  laid  before  the  ' 
Court  two  yean  ago,  with  respect  to  a  rcgulalion  connected  with  the 
GonTeyance  of  letters  in  India.  It  appeared  th&t  the  post-office  authon- 
tiei  there  were  not  content  with  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  a  letter 
waa  addreeaed,  but  insisted,  also,  on  knowing  the  name  of  the  wiiter. 
When  be  formerly  stated  this,  he  was  told  that  he  labovu'cd  under  a  mis- 
take. And  that  no  such  system  of  eipionage  was  known  in  India,    But,  ii 


«  of  last  month,  a  document  was  sent  to  him  which  proved  that 
,  arfectly  right.  That  document  was  signed  by  Mr.  E.  BUiot,  post 
matter,  and  stated  the  necessity  not  only  of  the  nanie  of  the  person  h 


i  perfectly  right.  That  document  was  signed  by  Mr.  E.  BUiot,  post- 
f,  and  stated  the  necessity  not  unly  of  the  nanie  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter  was  addressed  heinK  known,  but  also  the  name  of  the 


writer,  to  assist,  it  was  said,  in  tracing  letters  that  might  fail  to  reach 
their  deadnaiion ;  these  names  to  be  entered  by  the  Postmaatcr-Oeneral 
in  a  book.     Now,  he  could  not  understand  why  there  should  be  so  much 

jealousv  and  distrust  of  communications  going  tEirough  that  channel.  It 
might  De  said,  ttiat,  if  such  a  precaution  were  not  taken,  the  post-office 
would  be  burdened  with  letters  directed  to  persons  who  could  not  be 
found,  and  that  the  revenue  mie'ht  suffer,  if  the  peTsons  writing  such 
letters  were  not  known.    But  there  was  no  validity  in  that  objection  { 

'  for,  w  India,  the  person  putting  in  a  letter  paid  tlie  postage,  and  tnerefore 
the  revenue  could  not  suffer.  The  loss  must,  of  necessity,  fall  on  the 
sender,  if  the  letter  failed  to  reach  its  destination.  He  hoped  that  tbia 
Btandinir  rule,  if  ailopted  and  sanctiioned  by  the  Court  of  Directors, — a 
rule  which  was  not  well  calculated  to  render  the  governing  body  popular 
with  those  whom  they  governed,  but  must  have  a  contrary  effect, — would 
be  immediately  fescinaed. 

Mr.  TvcKKB  defended  the  order  in  question,  which  was  adopted  for 

.  the  greater  security  of  the  letter,  and  for  the  satis^tion  of  the  partf 
sendmg  it.  The  Honourable  Proprietor  knew  that  it  was  customary  to 
write  on  a  letter  '  this  letter  is  sent  by  such  a  gentlemen,'  in  order,  if  it 
happen  to  miss,  that  the  post.-master  should  know  to  whom  it  ought  to  be 
returned.  A  little  memorandum-book  was  kept,  in  which  each  letter  wM 
entered,  in  order  to  prevent  the  servant  who  might  be  intrusted  with 
carrying  it  from  neglecting  his  duty,  and  appropriatmg  the  postage.  He 
positivdy  asserted,  that  tne  reguWon  was  a  good  one.  He  spoke,  ^t 
course,  of  his  own  time,  when  he  was  connected  with  that  department  t 
and  he  denied,  most  positivelv,  that  any  thiiu  like  a  system  of  etpwiMge 

'  had  ever  be«n  actea  on.  He  never  heara  of  any  such  thing.  It  waa 
never  whispered,  that  letters  were  subject  to  supervision  for  any  private 
or  public  purpose  whatever.  (Jlear.'i  He  beuered  that  the  trust  was 
held  sacred ;  and  no  suspicion,  to  his  knowledge,  had  ever  been  attached 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  post-office  in  India  was  conducted.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  the  Honourable  Proprietor  himself  had  stated,  did  not 
go  to  prove,  in  any  degree  whatever,  either  that  there  had  been  an  ahute 
of  power,  or  that  this  regulation  was  framed  for  any  other  ptupoie  but  %o 
ensure  the  satisfaction  of  persons  sending  letters. 

Mr.  Hums  still  iosisted,  that  the  regulation  betrayed  a  feeling  of  dia- 
tmst  and  suspicion.    It  wu,  indeed,  evidence  of  a  ^eciea  of  egnnagt 
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tlutt  ma  diagrmceful  to  the  Oovermnent.  It  <na  not  a  correct  procead- 
lax,  and  no  inconvenience  could  ariee  from  abandooin);;  it.  He  would 
takt  Hm  cue  of  a  p^klic  newspaper.  If  any  inttiridiwl,  in  tbe  sitnotion 
of  edi^g  a  nevrapaper,  wiihed  to  correspond  on  aome  nibject  not  pleat- 
ing: to  the  public  authorities,  tkia  mode  of  calling  for  the  namea  of  thou 
Wbo  wrote  letter*,  and  lent  them  throt^h  the  post-office,  most  be  the 
most  effectual  meaa*  of  preventing  sncn  a  corrcgpondence  from  bein^ 
carried  on. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  reifulation  to  which  the  Hoaonrable 
FroprietoT  objected  had  existed  for  a  u>ng  time,  and  was,  he  conceived, 
a  very  beneScial  r^ulation  for  the  writer,  since  it  afforded  the  means  of 
satis^DK  li'ii  ■"  *"  ">^  f^c  "^  ^*  letter.  He  tbonrht  the  alarm  which, 
the  HoQour^te  Proprietor  entertEuned  wai  ili-fomiaed,  for  he  was  van 
there  was  no  fear  whatever  that  the  correspondence  of  any  gentlemaa 
would  be  examined.  With  respect  to  the  question  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by^an  Honourable  Proprietor,  (Mr.  Popder,)  he  would  say,  that 
he  believed  there  were  no  two  men  who  held  a  difference  of  opinion  oa 
the  subject.  The  Court  of  Directors  wished,  most  sincerely,  to  put  aa 
end  to  the  system  of  suttees.  Whether  this  object  ought  to  be  effected 
by  authority  sent  from  home,  (ae  some  Honourable  Proprietors  contended 
that  it  should,)  while  the  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  were 
afraid  to  abolish  It  fbrciblT,  was  a  very  serious  question.  {Hear.)  U 
those  OD  the  other  Mde  of  the  water  were  so  cautious  in  approaching  Utis 
qncifion,  how  mnch  more  cautions,  be  ashed,  ouj;ht  individuals  residing 
la  this  countrv  to  be?  {Hear.')  He  thought  the  subject  might  safely 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  suttees 
in  1826  were  less,  by  121,  than  they  were  in  1825,  afforded  a  fair  pre. 
sumption  that  the  practice  was  on  the  decline.  Here  the  ditcus^oa 
tenainated. 

After  some  conversation  relative  to  a  resolution  passed  two  years  ago, 
on  the  inhjact  of  the  qualification  of  persons  appointed  to  act  as  intor- 
preters  in  India,  and  which  possessed  no  general  intereat,  the  Court 

aiiljoumed.  

CornTB  Maktial  in  India. 

■  Hnd-^oarten,  Ouml^  PUin,  13di  May,  IBZS. 

'  Before  ■  Oenerd  Coait  MMtisl  hold  at  Nafpore,  on  the  Igth  of  AprU,  182S, 
Serjeant  Tbomis  Likie,  of  the  cStetive  SBperaamtraries,  wu  tried  fbr  tlie  wilful 
murder  of  Gtmft  Stokes,  gamnKt,  of  Aa  arlilleiy,  by  shooting  him  in  the  bodf 
with  a  g:aD  loaded  witii  Wl,  vhich  citDBed  Us  immediate  death.  Tbe  Court  found  . 
Ac  priaooer  guflty,  and  Mntenced  him  to  be  hanj^d,  which  seatence  was  con- 
firmed by  his  ExceileDCy  the  Com  maodcr- in -Chief,  and  ordered  to  b«  carried 
inU  BiaeutioD.  But  the  uofbrtunate  )iriso[i«r  mutaged,  the  evsnii^  prerions  to 
the  day  fixed  for  his  eaecatioo,  to  get  a  quantity  of  opium  conveyed  into  bia  call, 
^Mck  he  avalkmd.  and  was  buad  dcwl  by  tiie  par^  who  went  to  bring  Um 
out ;  however,  m  an  example  to  the  troop*,  the  body  wa*  extended  under  the 
gaUowt,  with  the  baiter  ronnd  tlte  Meh,  whik  the  troops  aurebcd  paat  it.' 

2ath  Jane,  1S38. 

'  Before  a  Genen)  Conrt  Martial,  held  at  QnUon,  on  tbe  241b  of  Hay,  182B, 
Captain  Thomss  Arthur  Chauvel,  of  the  2M]  rei^nsent  of  Native  InfcntiV,  waa 
tried  cm  the  Toliowiag  obarge,  via. — With  condnct  greatly  to  tbe  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  in  having,  while  in  command  of  ■  detachment 
at  Coebln,  on  the  erenin;:  of  the  2ed  of  Jitnniry,  1828,  repeatedly  ptmck  and 
gTMaly  abused,  the  Her.  Samnel  Reiadale,  Miiilonary,  residing  at  the  samd  place, 

'  rhe  CouM  found  tbe  prisoner  guilty  oF  having  strack  and  grossly  aboaad 
the  Miatiooary,  and  Bentencad  him  to  be  suapeitdad  from  raak,  pay,  and  allow- 
aacea,  for  one  calendar  moalb ;  wMcb  aenlenee  waa  approved  aod  oooirmed  bf 
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Ueoek,  F.,  Cidet,  EngioMr,  proitt.  to  2d  lMv.t.-~C.  Jnne  13. 

Aivhbfdd,  E.  C,  Lieut.,  Dep.-PaTmaiter  at  Beoarei,  to  be  Sub-Aiilit  Com.- 

OcD.,  r.  CUTtoiu— C.  June  13. 
Adun,  Jc^,  AulBt.-Saiv.,  to  ba  Sni^.,  t,  Cricliton,  dae.,  to  tike  imnk  t.  Mae- 

kenilc,  dec.— C.  Jniw  37. 
Aihtoo,  J.  T.,  rem.  from  lit  ta  2d  bri|r.  HoTM-ArtiU.— H.  June  16. 
Afleck,  R.,  Lieut,  16th  N.  U  fV-  to  3d  batt  Pioneen.— M.  JqIt  3. 
AodcnoB,  G.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  ActiBK  2d  Jodfc  of  Couit  of  Soddor  Dnruee 

and  Poujdarrr  Adiwlnt,  t.  InmBide. — B.  July  8. 
Arbuthnot,  R.K.,  Mr.,  prom,  to  the  rank  of  Jcmr  Men^— B.  Jane  7. 
Broom,  A.,  Cadet,  Artill.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut. — C.  Juoe  11. 
Bell,  i.  D..  Cadet,  ArtiU.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut— C.  Jnne  11. 
Buiat,  G.,  Cadet,  Caral.,  prom,  to  Comet.— C.  June  II, 
Berwick,  G.  J.,  adniitted  Aulat-Surg. — C.  Jane  11. 
Bamett,  W.,  CapL,  fmin    Itt  daw    of  Dep.  AmIiL,    to  3d  daa*  of  AMift. 

Cannuii-Oan. — C.  Jud*  13. 
BriraTe,  B.,  liant^  SthN.l.,  to  be  Payinatler  of  Natire  PioDeen  aod  Adj.  o( 

Natire  luTalidi  at  AlUbabwl,  t.  Qoklie.--€.  June  13. 
BtKk,   H.,  Lieut,  2d  N.  I.,  to  comm.  Amcan  Ptot.  Batt  and  FoL  Coipa.,  r. 

Smith. — C.  June  20. 
Bell,  B.,  Anaist-SuTg.,  to  officiate  as  Aaiiit.  Gair.-Snrg.,  t.  Spent. — C.  June  20. 
Burt,  J.  R.,  Cornet,  app.  to  do  dtity  with  Bth  Lt  Cav.— C.  Jime  4. 
Baddele}-,  W.  C,  Lieut-Col.,  43d  N.  I.,  retorued  to  duty^-C.  Jdd«  7, 
Bialion,  C,  Cadet,  Enrlo.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut— C.  June  16. 
BirweU,  H.  M.,  Cadet,  IdF.,  prom,  to  Etu.— C.  Jiine  13. 
Biddely,  H.  C,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom.  10  En*.- C.  June  LI. 
Bdl,  Q.  B.,  Capt,  6Bth  N.  I.,  on  filrl.  to  Bur.  for  health.— C.  HnSO. 
Bowe,  W.,  Capt,  16tb  N.  I„  on  furL  to  China  for  health.— C.  Jnne  27. 
Boyra,  T.,  Eus.,  app.  to  do  duty  vith  38th  N.  1.— M.  Jane  13. 
Borthirick,  Wm.,  En*.,  polled  to  9lh  N.  I.— M.  June  Ifi. 
Bell,  H.  H.,  2d  Lieut,  poited  to  2d  bait  Artill— M.  Joly  1. 
Black,  B.  W.,  Lieut.,  ported  to  2d  batt.  AitlU.— M.  Jalr  1. 
BeU,  W.  C,  Eni.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  9lh  N.  I^M.  Jnlv  2. 
Bridge*,  D.  M.,  En«.,  app.  to  do  dutj  with  16th  N.  I.— M.  J^  1, 
Balfour,  D.  W.,  En*.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.  ].— M.  JbIt  t. 
Bn£e,  J.  P.,  poeied  to  15th  N.  1.— M.  July  4. 
Btane,  D.A.,  Mr,,  prom,  to  the  rank  of  Jnnr.  Merch.— B.  June  7. 
BeU,  A.,  Mr,  prom,  to  the  rank  of  Jsnr.  Merch. — B.  Jmie  7. 
Bonldereon,  S.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  CoUee.  of  Land  Rev.  and  Cnat.  at  BarcBlr. 

— B.  July  4. 
Cnbln,  Wm.,  Capt.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  b«  S«c  u»  ClotUiv  Boara,  r.  Maddod^ 

prom,  to  reft.  Majority. — C.  Jnne  13. 
Clement,  F.  W.,  Cadet,  Enrin.,  prom,  to  2d.  LlenL— C.  June  13. 
Corailh,  H.  H.,  Cadet,  Artfl.,  prom,  to  2d  Lient — C.  June  13. 
Comiib,  F.  V/.,  Cadet,  ArtiU,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut— C.  June  13. 
Cnnbuleitae,  H.  A.,  Cadet,  l&f.,  prom,  to  Eoa.— C.  June  13. 
Clayton,  H.,  Ueut,  Sub-Aatiat  C«m.-Gen.,  to  be  Dunty  Faymailer  at  Baoana, 

T.  Arcbbold.-C.  Jnne  13. 
Crue,  J.  C,  Lient,  23d  N.  I.,  to  he  Ctot  of  a  e«mp.,  t.  Fidd.— C  Jnne  SO. 
Cooper,  F^  Aaaiat-SurB.,  poated  to  6th  Lt  Car^M.  June  11. 
Church,  W.  J.,  Eoi.,  appointed  to  do  duty  with  2Gth  N.  L— H.  Jnaa  13. 
Confrere,  H.,  2d  Lient.,  poated  to  2d  batt  ArtUI.— M.  July  1. 
Cox,  E.  T.,  Ena.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  IBth  N.  1.— M.  Jnlv  2. 
Cockbum,  A.  tL,  Ena.,  app.  to  do  dnty  with  2!ttb  N.  L— M.  Ju^  3. 
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CoAr,  C,  A.,  Ueat.,iSA  N.  I.,  ipp.  tolut  ImU.  RonMn.— H.  Jd^  S. 

Carr,  S.,  LicuL,  lltb  N.  1.,  ntoiMd  to  ^11(7.— M.  July  4. 

CorMT,  P.  A.,  Mr,  pram,  to  tbe  nak  oF  Factor.— B.  Jul;  6. 

Dear,  A.  r.  C,  C»ii<,  int.,  proni.  to  En*.— C.  June  13. 

DandMin,  J.,  AMin.-Siirs.,  app.  to  Ae  M«d.  dulica  at  Anm^nr,  v.  Cohria. 

— C.  JuDC  20. 
DJduna,  a.,    SiveriaCBnd.-Surf.,  to  b«  3d  Mtm.  Med.  Board,   r.  OgilTj, 

prom. — C.  JuBe  13. 
DulT,  W.,  Asiiit.-Surj-.,  retiiriKd  to  dnty.-^.  June  7. 
DowtoD,  H.,  Lieut.,  4th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  the  Cape  for  health.— C.  Jnna  S. 
Duke,  T.,  LIcnt.,  2d  Bar.  ng.,  app.  to  lat  batt.  Pioneera.— M.  June  12. 
Dryadale,  W.,  Era.,  mpp.  to  dodnt^  with  10th  N.  1.— M.  Jul;  2. 
Dieacoo,  R.,  Limit.  IBlh  N.  I.,  app.  to  lit  batt.  Pioneer*.— M.  July  3. 
Dewar,  Jai.,  Ew[.,  to  oSriate  ai  Adr.-Gen.,  t.  Bridgman,  dec— B.  JoiM  25. 
El[^ln*taiie,  Alex.,  Mr.,  prom,  to  the  rank  of  Jiinr.  Mercb. — B.  June  7. 
Erakine,  J.,  Mr.,  prom,  to  the  rank  of  Factor.- B.  Jql;  8 
Fendall,   H,,  Lieut.,  from,   lit  to    2d  clan  of    Dept-AaaiaL    Coania.-GeB. 

— C  Jane  13. 
Field,  B.  P.,  Capt,  23d  N.  1.,  traoaf.  to  Feaiioa  Eatab^-C.  Jane  13. 
flnnia,  J.  Lieut.,  AMisL  EiecuL.Officer  to    14th  div.  of  PuUic  Woriu,  to  ofi- 

Ciate  aa  EiecuL-Officer,  t.  ButUnahav.— C.  June  20. 
FUmell,  Aaa lit. -Surg.,  app.  to  do   med-  duliei  of  Cir.  StatioD  at  Sylhat,  r. 

Wanlhw.— C.  June  27. 
FallovGeld,  J.,  Surg.,  app.  to  3d  N.  I.— C.  Jnn 


a  do  duty  vith  Ifith  N.  L— JuIt  2. 
.     .     IB.,  ipf.  tododuty  witli43dN.I.— M.JuljrS 
FarquharaoD,  J.  H.,  Mr.,  prom,  to  tbe  rank  of  Jonr.  Meich. — B.  June  7. 


Ooodvyn,  H.  Lieut.,  Oarria.-En^n.  of  Hanni,  to  be  Eiecnt.-ED^n.  of  18th  or 

KunuDl  div.  of  Public   VVorkl,  and  of  Garr.  of  Hanai,  Ac,  v.  Seaamore, 

prom,  to  a  reg.  M^jor. — C.  June  13. 
Gibb,  Alex.,  ^.,  2d  Mem.  Med.  Board,  to  be  lat  Mem.,  r.  Meek.— C.  June  20l 
Gihnore,  A.,  Aiiiit.,  Surg.,  app,  la  Hill  Ranger*. — C.  June  7. 
,  Graham,  H.  G.,  A>*bt.-S«irg.,  potted  to  lEth  N.  1.— M.  June  12. 
Green,  Edw.,  En*.,  poated  to  2d  N,  I.— M.  June  22. 
Grouhe,  D.,  Cornet,  app.  to  do  dntj  vith  4th  Lt.  Cav.— M,  July  2. 
Gordon,  R.  Eoa.,  app.  to  do  duly  with  Ifltb  N.  I.— M.  July  2. 
German,  J.  H.,  Ena.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  43d  N.  J.— M.  July  2. 
Gibbinga,  A.  B:,  Ena.,  16thN.  L,  app.  CD2d  batt.  Pioueera,- M.  Jnlr  3. 
GtlbenM,  George,  Mr.,  prom,  to  the  rank  of  Sen.  Merch. — B.  May  30. 
Harriott,  F.J.,  Cadet,  Car,,  prom,  to  Cornet.— C.  June  11. 
Hill,  R.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  pnim.to  Eaa.— C.  June  11. 
Hopper,  A.  Q.,  Cadet,  Inf ,  prom,  to  Ena. — C.  June  U. 
UcnchmaD,  H.,  C«det,  prom,  to  Ena. — C.  Jane  11, 
Hniah,  G,,  Lieut.  Sub-Aasitt.,  to  be  a  Dep.'Aa*iat.-Commia.-Oen.af  Id  daM> 

~C.  June  13. 
Hare,  S.  B,,  Cadrt  of  En^n,,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut. — C.  June  13. 
Huiah,  A.,  Cadet  of  ArtiU.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut.— C.  June  13. 
Hontrr,  C,  Lknt.,  bOth  N,  L,  traoif.  to  Pena.  Eatab.— C.  June  27. 
HomlFreTi,  S.  J.,  Aaiiit.-Surg.,  ram.  from  Sth  to  4th  Ll  Car. — M.  June  1$. 
Hufuth^  J.,  Bii*.,  rem.  from  29th  N.  I.,  to  2d  Ear.  i^.— U.  July  1. 
Hawkina,  F.  C,  app.  to  du  duty  with  10th  N,  1.— M.  July  2. 
Holme,  P.,  Ed*.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  11th  N.  I.— M.  July  2. 
HaoihoD,  R.,  Bo*.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  43d  N.  I.— M.  July  2. 
Hooper,  H.,  Vet.  Surg;,,  posted  to  2d  Lt.  Car.- M.  July  2. 
Bendenon,  Jaa.,  Lieut,,  46th  N.  L,  returned  to  duty,— U.  Jaly  4. 
Holland,  E.  M,,  prom.  10  the  rank  of  Jnnior  Merck.— B.  Jute  7. 
Hornby,  N.,  Mr.,  p  om.to  the  rank  of  Jun.  Mercb. — B.  June  7. 

Orienlat  Herald,  ^e/.  20.      .  O 
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lUf,  Om^  Uaak,  G7a  N.  I.,  to  be  Ad).,  *.  Soitk,  dee^C  JobbI. 
IteUad,  C,  Eni^  ■]>]■.  to  do  dnif  Kith  IStk  N.  L— M.  Julf  i. 
JoDM,  J.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  proin.  to  Eix.— C.  Jqm  II. 
Johoitoo,  J.  M.,  Em.,  ipp.  to  do  dntv  witk  43d  N.  I^^kf.  fvlj  % 
JMkaon,  {.yi.,  Hr.,  pron.  to  tb«raakof  Jan.  Metdi. — B.  Jww  7. 
Knox,  J.  8.,  CmdM  of  lof.,  prom,  to  Ena. — C.  June  II. 

Kenthb,  JobD,Mr.,  tobeKtintrSd  JodgeofConrtofSndthiTDnnaMandFM^- 
dery  Adtwlut.— B.  Jalj  9. 
Leader,  W.,  Eui.,  potted  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  June  4. 
Lamb,  J.,  AuiiL,  Surg.,  rem.  frDv  4tb  to  5tb  LL  Car.— M.  Jane  IS. 
Leslie,  C,  Lieut.,  Iut.  EsUb.,  potted  to  4tli  NatiTe  VeL  Bitt.— H.  Jntw  30. 
Mncan,    Jaba,  Lient.,  62d  N.  1.,    to  ba  Capt  at  a  Comp.,  t.  M'Beaa  dec 

—C.  Jooe  27. 
MazweD,  NcU,  Sn^.,  an),  to  3d  Lt.  Car.,  t.  Mackeniie,  dec— June  *. 
M'Andreir,  JE.,  Auitt-Suig.,  npp.  to  10th  Ll.  "-        "    '  "  -  * 
UowBtt,J.L.,Lleut.,  toactulnterp.  and  Uuai 

-Ae  abeencc  of  Lient.  Rotton. — C.  June  10. 
Mobt,  H.,  Lient,  7th  Lt.  Cur.,  letnmed  to  dutr.— C.  June  7. 
Marahall,  E.,  Lieut,  3d  Extra  N.  I.,  retomed  to  daty.— C.  Jam  7. 
Madeod,  J.  C,  Lieut,  id  N.  I.,  on  furi.— C.  June  27. 
Mac  Vitir,  J.  S.,  Lieut.  9th  N.  I.,  nm.  to  Pena.  Eitab.-  H.  June  28. 
MOoM,  J.,  Id  Lieut.,  poated  to  2d  halt.  ATtUl.— M.  July  1. 
Hacqneen,  L.,  Comet,  app.  to  do  duty  wllh  lit  Lt.  Car.— M.  Jnlj  3. 
Maitlasd,  J.,  Comet,  app.  to  do  dutr  with  1st  Lt.  CaT.— M.  July  B. 
Morrill,  T.,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  dutj  with  21st  N.  1.— M.  July  2. 
MacauUy,  Colm,  Ens.,  pottrd  to  lOlh  N.  I.— M.  July  4. 
Mermedler,  H.  J.  C,  Lieut.,  29th  N.  I.,  Teturard  to  do  duty.— M.  Jnlr  4. 
MiUa,  Rkhard,  Mr.,  prom,  to  the  nab  of  Sen.  Mercbaot.— B.  May  30. 
Milli,  E.  B.,  Ur.,  iirom.  to  the  rank  of  Sen.  Menh.— B.  May  30. 
Niibet,  M.,  AHisL-Soif .,  posted  to  62d  N.  I.— C.  June  7. 
Ni^toB,  H.  O.,  Ens.,  posted  to  Sth  N.  I.— M.  June  16. 
OldBeld,  F.  R.  R.,  Lieut,  2itli  N.  I.,  to  be  a  Sub-Aniitanl  CommiiaaiyGawnL 

— C.  Jnoc  13. 
OcUtt,  Alex.,  Esq.,  3d  Mem.  to  be  2d  Mem.  Med.  Board,  v.  CHbb,  proa. 

-.-C.  jDne20. 
Oabon,  £.,  Ma].,  Inr.  Eetab.,  poeted  to  Isl  Natire  VeL  Batt— M.  Jane  30. 
Prioe,  T.  S..  Lieut,  Sth  N.  L,  to  act  at  Interp.  and  Qoaner-Maaler  to  IBIk  N.  L 

— C.  June  7. 
VKtoa,  R.,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  dnty  with  16th  N.  L— M.  July  2. 
FtaUlipion,  J.,  Vet.  Sar^.,  rem.  ftom  2d  to  4th  Lt.  Car.— M.  July  2. 
Pitt,  U.,  George,  pram,  to  the  rank  of  Factor.— B.  July  6. 
Ramsar,  J.,  Ens.,  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lient,  t.  Ciuk.— a  Jans  13. 
Reaa.  W.  W.,  Cqit,  SGth  N.  L,  on  fori.— C.  May  30. 
Royea,  S.  H.,  Mr.,  sdniitted  so  Assist.-Sarg. — M.  June  28. 
Robertaon,  J.  B.,  2d  Litnt,  poilsd  to  2d  batt  Artill.— M.  July  1. 
Reid,  L.  R.,  Mr.  prom,  to  the  ruik  of  Sen.  Mercb^B.  May  30. 
RaTCBsbaw,  J.  H.,  Mr.,  prom,  to  the  rank  of  Jnn.  Merch. — B,  JuM  7. 
Russell,  C.  D,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Rnngpore.— B.  Ju^  4. 
Robinson,  F.IL,  Mr.,  to  be  SiA-Colleclor  and  Joint  MariWtali  at  Wllbhwt. 

— B.  July  4. 
SrppiDR,  A.  M.,  Cadet  of  ArtiD.,  prom,  to  3d  Lieut— C.  Jnoe  11. 
^eiu,T.,  Anist-Sai«.,  app.  to  attend  on  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ca)calU|«B« 

Wait  to  the  Churches  of  lie  Station.— C.  June  13.    ' 
Shaw,  W.,Ens.,«2dN.  I.,  to  beLient  r.  Macan,  prom.— C.  Jose  80, 
Simpson,  T.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Eni.-^,  June  87. 
Salter,  H.  P.,  Capt,  3d  Lt  Car,,  retnmed  to  dnty.— C.  Jnne  7. 
Short,  E.  H.,  Eos.,  posted  jo  39tli  N.  I.— M.  July  4. 
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SaUk,  9.  Eo  Ckpt,  irUi  N.  I.,  tetnnud  M  ArtTr^H.  Jvif  *■ 

StcTcn,  J^  Mr.,  prom,  to  th«  i»ak  of  FmIot. — B.  Jnlf  B. 

T^kir,  J.,  Capt.,  fnnn  2d  to  lit  dut  AMiit-Comiiii«.-a«ti. — C.Jane  13. 

lVm>r,  S.  S.,  Lieut ,  rem.  from  Zd  to  lit  Brig.  Hone  AitQI. — M.  Jqm  1<L 

ToriD,  R.,  Mr.,  prom,  to  the  imnk  of  Sen.  Mcrch. — B.  May  30. 

TalbMt,  T.  H.,  Mr.,  prom,  to  the  rank  of  Factor.— B.  Jnlj  6. 

T^atafKia,  Q.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Deputy  Collee.  of  Lud  Rev.  and  Cmt,  t  Birtflly. 

—B.Jalr*. 
VinceDt,  O.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Eu^ — C.  Jinie  II. 
Vlncept,  Q.  F.  P„  lienk,  SOi  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  by  bivret— C  June  M. 
Vismt,  Edm,  Edi.,  rem.  rrcna  2d  Eur.  Reg.  to  smh  N.  L— M.'  Ivlj  1. 
Wbutter,  O.  H.,  Cadtt,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Bna.— C.  June  II. 
Walker,  A.,  adioitted  A»ut.-SarseoD.— €.  Joue  11. 
Wrottealey,  H.,  UenL-CoL,  lav.  Bait.,  to  Comm.  IZth  or  Agra  Ftot.  Batt. 

—C.  JUDG  37. 
WilkioaoD,  J.,  AariiL-Sinf .,  potted  to  Sth  N.  I.— M.  JmneVf. 
WiHster,  Vf.  K.,  Zd  LlenL,  potted  to  2d  BatL  ArtiU-— M.  July  I. 
Wake,  C.  S.  A.,  Ena.,  ^>p.  to  do  duty  with  43d  N.  ].— M.  July  8. 
WoodTall,  C,  Lient,  47tli  N.  I.,  retureed  to  duty.— H.  July  4. 
Warden,  F.,  Eaq,,  to  be  Collee.  of  »ea  eoitoau  and  loirn  dndet,  twd  laad  rerema 

of  Bombay. — B.  Jdm  S. 
Warden,  J,,  Mr.,  prom,  to  die  rankofJuiuMercL — B.  Jane  7. 
WUlis,  W,,  Mr.,  prom,  to  tfw  rank  of  Jnii.  Merch.— B.  June  7. 
WtlklDM>n,L.,Hr.,  prom,  lotbe  rank  of  Factor.— B.July  6. 
YmiDg,  T.,  Era.,  2d  N.  I.,  om  fiirl.  to  Eur.  for  beaith.— C.  May  30. 


■t  Cavnpore,  Jnoa  7. 
Clow,  the  lady  ot  the  Rev.  Jamei,'  Sen.  BUniiter  of  the  Sco^  Cbnrd,  tl  ft 


.  Douga),  tbelady  of  J.,Eiq.,of  aton,«tCalcatta,  JmieS. 
Ellary,  the  wife  of  OuarL-Mait.  W.,  59Ui  Foot,  of  a  daogbter,  at  FortWUltaB, 

Juue  10. 
Garden,  the  bdy  of  A.,  Eaq.,  of  a  deu^iter,  at  Meerot,  June  23, 
Botne,  the  lady  of  CapLRkbard*  Mh  Extfa  N.  1>,  at  Jubbnlpote,  Jane  10. 
Hicket,  the  lady  of  Capt  F.,CommaDdBr  of  thaUarina  BatL,ofa«oi^  MBom*  • 

bay,  July  5. 
Jacobi,  Ac  lady  of  J.  H.,  B>q.,  ofa  ion,  at  Fnttygbnr,  Jnoe  6. 
MeriloD,  the  Udy  of  CapL  R.  0.,  Fay-maM.,  Baroda  Subddlaiy  Force,  of  a  eon, 

at  Baroda,  June  29. 
M^lrell,  the  Uy  of  R.,  Eaq.,  of  a  ion,  at  Gualjnug,  Jn>r  8. 
FeaiaOD,  the  lady  of  Anist-Surg.  J.T.,  ofa  dau^ter,  at  Midnaport,  Jnae  S. 
T^nbetley,  the  lady  of  the  Rer.  C,  diatrict  Chap.,  of  a  ion,  at  Howrah,  Jdm  IL 
Wake,  Ike  lady  of  CapU  H.  W.,  44tli  N.  L,  of  a  danbtcr,  at  Dacca,  Jdm  36. 
Wilb,  the  lady  of  F.,  Eaq.,  CiT.-SaiT.,  ofa  aon,  at  AUipon,  Jnoe  29. 

-MARRIAGES. 

Bog1i,A^:b.,'LKut,3dN.I.,toMiiaMaytlaIdBUMQr•nge,'nlceeafSlrC^(te^ 

P'Oyley,  Bart,  at  Bankipore,  June  20. 
Dwywi  FraqcU,  Eiq.,  ACiit.-Snrg.,   ti;  Miai   C.  U.  Drip(b  4  S  ~ 

Jaua30. 
Kan,  W,  B.,  JBaq.,  to  Ji'u*  Catlwriaa  Moore,  at  Calmtt*,  Jpfie  1. 


^d  by  Google 


8l^)pi»g  MtlUgence. 


darter  ol 

DEATHS. 
Aldoiu,  Ab  infMt  mq  of  W^  Capt.,  38th  N.  t.,  st  Fnttrsfanr,  June  22. 
Brck,  Eliza,  nilict  of  the  ]mu  Capt.  Robrrt,  at  latallT,  June  19. 
Bird,  E.  W.,  mm  of  E.,  Ew].,  BarrUlcr  at  Uw,  at  Caknttk,  Jul;  9. 
BoIleaD,  J.  f.,  won  of  LienU-Col.  J.  P.,  Hont  ArtiO.,  at  Mwntt,  June  29. 
Cra%ie,  Marvaret,  iahot  daugblar  of  Ha}or  J.  Cralgic,  at  Cboirriiigfaee,  JnljZ. 
CorSeld,  A.  J.,  dwi|[hter  of  Lianc  Jowpb,  lat  N.  I.,  at  AUaliabad,  Jane  1. 
IM7,  T.,  Major,  38th  Foot,  at  Cawiip«n«,  June  9. 
FleniiDK.  Robert,  Efq.,  Suk,,  at  Calentu,  June  9. 
Fnier,  Hugh,  Lient.-Col.-Co mm.  Aitill.,  at  Ceylon,  Jane  30. 
Oirlnnett,  Janea,  Eni.,  4th  N.  1.,  at  Dapoidee,  June  IB. 
OnrtoD,  J.,E«q.,  atBeaara,  formertjr  oF  Pot^^uTi  June  IS. 
H^gE,  Man,  wife  of  the  late  Capt.,  at  Calcutu,  June  21. 
IlnrkiD,J.W.,  Eaa.,  ISlfa  N.  I.,  at  Mbow,  July  2. 
Bout,  Robert,  LieuU-Col.-Coinm.  of  iDvalidi,  at  BycolLih,  July  3. 
Hemming,  CapL,  44th  Foot,  at  Gbaieepon,  June  7. 

HifttwrDc,  Steeb,  foungeat  *on  of  Major,  17th  N.  I.,  atDinapoie,  Jnlf  B. 
Lunb,  W.  G.,  K>n  of  Joho,  Ewj.,  of  Malda,  at  Sl  Helena. 
M'BcM,  J.  0.,Capt.,  52d  N.  1.,  at  Chittagong,  June  14. 
Pinto,  C.  E.,  aoD  of  the  lata  C.  E.,  Ewi.,  at  Calcutta,  July  6. 
PoUoek,  R.  U.,  l.i«it.-Adj.,  3d  Extra  Beng.  N.  I.,  agod  38,  at  Bbopalpora, 

Jane  20. 
ToIm,  Aan^  wife  of  J.  S.,  En.,  Aniet-Surg.,  llth  N.  I.,  at  AUrghor,  Jau  8.  ' 
TbODKm,  Jaa.,  Eaq,,  Auuu-Sorg.,  38tli  Foot,  at  Cawaporc,  June  7. 
Tballier,  Cboa.,  U>nt.,'2d  Bomhe;  U,  Car.,  at  Hhow,  June  2. 
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mtorARtiai 

.  IbUMMame. 

FlaoeoriMvart.   Date. 

1838. 

1828. 

Wot.  29 

Covra 

Flotentia 

Walker      .. 

,     BaUvia  . . 

Aug.  8 

Not.  29 

Qovni 

.     Julia 

Grant 

,     Bomb^.. 

Jal7  29 

Dec.   1 

.     John 

Moncrieff.. 

:     BaUria.. 

Jul*  20 

Dec.    1 

Brwtol          .. 

,     Ada 

Cock 

Cape      .. 

Sep' 14 

Dee.    1 

Doime 

,     Adml.  Benbov 

Crawford  ., 

.     BoSubar.. 

a3b.  1 

D«.   1 

PiymonU    ., 

.     Looba 

Mackaj     .. 

Bengj'.. 

Ja£e29 

Dm^    1 

Do^Ter 

,     North  Briton.. 

Morri»n  .. 

^SXSL 

JnlrlS 

Dee.  4 

Stranraer    .. 

Margaret 

Coullhard.. 

Jum2I 

me.  8 

Downa 

S.^^       .. 

MacKdIar.. 

Bengal  .. 

Jal726 

Dee.   9 

Downa 

Morley 

WiUiami  .. 

BaUTia  .. 

Aug.20 

Dk-IO 

Down*         ;. 

CoiMt 

Madeira.. 

Nov.22 

Decll 

Cowea 

Irli 

Frank 

Bengal   .. 

Aug.  12 

Dec.  13 

Cowe* 

Hottentot       .. 

Weiia 

Mwiitiiia 

Se7.    S 

Dec  IS 

Dover 

Donald      .. 

Singapore 

JOM    1 

Dee.  15 

ararekend  .. 

M^^        " 

Dagnio      .. 

Bomb.7.. 

Ang.  3 

Dec  18 
JDee.22 

Marnte      .. 
ftamaple    .. 

■?cr'  :; 

Smith        .. 
Gennie      .. 

Cejlon.. 
MauiMn* 
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St^tjmtg  lutelUgeHef, 


1S38. 
Jnlf 
Jidr 
Jnlr 
J11I7 

J^ 
JnlT 
Jnlf 
July 
Jolr 
July 
July 
July 
Auj. 


27  BoaUy 

Se  Bombay 

9  Caknttn 

19  N.  S.  Walt 

12  CalcnUa 

15  CalcaUa 

16  CileuUk 
IB  ColCDtU 
23  (Mcaita 
»  CaknOa 
26  Cilcutu 


SoTcrdn 

KelifcU 

.     Llrarpool 

Alroya 

Mnin 

Albion 

M-Leod 

.     LherpMd 

BeiM»ola& 

Martib 

,     Lowioa 

Bndoek 

Whi>raM     - 

.     Liranwol- 

Peana 

EliiaUtli 

PaU 

.  '  UaZr 

WiUuuD 

VOUB, 

.     LoD^on 

WitMnw 

ftul 

:  S^ 

Hebdea 

Fcnrler 

Famt 

Bnlk-n 

.     London 

CltyoiAlMrdaeii 

ThuDM 

BriK 

.     London 

DEFJlXTUBIS   nou   KUXOFK. 


1S2S. 
Dec.  1 
Dte.  1 
Dec  3 
Dec.  & 
Dm^  5 
Dec.  6 
Dae.  II 
Dec.  13 
Dae.  13 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  li 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  14 
Dec  IS 
D«c  16 
Dec  31 
J>*c  24 


Coirei 

COWM 

Portenoull) 
LiTcrpool 

L!nrpo<^ 
mmoatb 


Porumonth 

Palmonlh 
PlyouHitb 
Plymoath 


GnTeacod 

Hargete 

Grarewnd 


Race  I 

Wm.  Mailland  . 

Spartan 

Clarence 

Olinda  \ 

Man  AoQ 

NiaiUa 

Fonh 

Eliubeth 

Vihitia 


Elaworthy  . 
Chrittie  . 
Aodrietl*    . 


fipotUivood 
Broad 

RobEftion  .. 
Cc^in* 
StepbenMD . . 

Chmtie 
Tait 


All  TctieU  that  hara  lafled  since  Nor.  10,  hare  b«en  obliged  MTsral 
timeato  pnt  back  .to  dilli>rent  porta;  there  U  not  one  of  thetn  in  tbe  lilt  bat  b 
two  or  three  time*  markad  a*  arrired  and  departed  j  and,  up  to  the  27th  (f 
December,  It  na  beliered  that  erery  vewel  which  had  lailad  dncc  the  10th  tf 
Notember  iraa  still  in  Mme  Britlh  port. 
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GmnimAL  LitT  of  FAtBiifomxt. 

FUIKHOBU   HoNBWiaiN. 

die  CatUm,  from  Iiidi« :— Dr.  Hood ;  Hewn.  WiDUmi  Cunnlnp,  Cbmrlw 
I,  WilHun  RoUhkw,  KhiK,  ind  Baraei. 

AiCWniMu,  from  llie  Cape  I— Mr.  Jobn  Duke  JKluon,  nMrchut,  ud 
TMnuand.    Huw  officer*  of  tlw  Utc  iblp  PaAng. 
l^tteAflV)',  from  the  Cape: — Mr.VuiDertiiiny,  owsnr  of  tiM  Ute  ihip 
Padutg.    Mr.  George  Sciimi ;  Uri.  Vu  Dcrlnrrr,  and  duUrea ;  and  other 
p«nenger«  of  die  Padmg, 
"Oj  Iba  ^dmirai  &a&w>,  from  Bombar  :~Mr.  W.  A,  Crawftird. 
Br  tlw  PforiJi  Briton,  finxn  Gn^pore ; — Captain  S^me  i  M«ni«.  SMehtn  and 
UaoCartr,  Ciril  Service ;  aod  Jamea  NiibM,  OMrcbaat,  of  tbe  Hodk  of  Niibat 
and  DieluoD,  (Cape.) 

B7  Ae  5nwrc^,  from  Ben^  : — Dr.  Makolin  |  Meani .  Downi, 'I\inMr,  and 
Yoocig  i  tin.  Shaw.    One  leiTant. 

By  the  jIUI  Jsnua,  from  BaUvU : — Captain  Ds  Vriea,  lievtenantc  Codibim, 
Oarailiil,  Fieetierre;  and  Mont.  Von  Stork. 

Bt  die  Jfary,  bmn  Bombay :— Captein  Holmet,  late  of  th«  Sae^ilgm,  tma 
ttMHnritiin. 
Bf  tbe  BMarit,  frtm  tbr  Manritinsi— Mrs.  FndmviUe, 
By  the  5ynMc(ry,  from  Cvribn :— Meaira.  Spain,  Hnl^  Archer,  SkM^nari 
Wamott,  and  tbMe  cbi)dien  ;  Roberta  and  Chamben.    Mettlame*  Uab 
E,  Robertt,  T^Ior,  Md  Uater^  one  child,  anitlatemmatt. 
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THE  ORIENTAL  HERALD. 


No.  62.— FEBRUARY,  1829.— Vou  20. 


As  it  is  onr'srlsh  and  intention  to  make  'Tbb  Orisittal  Hbuj-B* 
K  record  of  all  that  is  done  in  this  country  towards  opening  a  free 
commerciBt  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  World,  we  proceed  to 
detail,  as  briefly  as  may  be  found  compatible  with  cleamesa  and 
effect,  the  progressive  history  of  the  measures  token  at  Lirerpool, — 
a  town  which,  for  its  opulence,  enterprise,  and  intelligence,  is  seconct 
to  none  in  the  kingdom,  London  alone  excepted,  and  which,  there- 
fere,  has  most  appropriately  taken  the  lead  in  setting  an  example 
of  public  spirit  and  energy  to  the  other  ports  and  cities  of  the 
Tcafan. 

In  pursuance  of  the  onnoiiacement  made  in  the  last  Nnodier 
of  'Thc  Obikntal  HsBALn/  Mr.  Buckingham  proceedeii  firooB 
Lioadon  to  Liverpool,  where  be  arrived  on  the  3d  of  January^  aod 
employed  the  fbltowing  day  in  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  the  place.  His  reception  was  every  where  of  the 
most  cordial  and  encouraging  description  ;  and,  iwleed,  such  ww 
the  zeal  evinced  by  men  of  all  dnsses,  sects,  and  parties,  in  the 
common  object  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  visit,  that  political  distioctio^ 
'Were  no  barrier  to  co-operation,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  with 
whom  the  desire  to  promote  the  object  of  a  Free  Trwle  to  IndU  and 
China  was  strongest. 

&s  if  to  stimulate  bim  still  more  strongly  to  the  executioo  of  hii 
task,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  scarcely  reached  Livers 
pool  before  he  encountered  two  such  striking  calls  upon  his  a" 
don,  as  to  induce  him  to  take  up  his  pen  before  he  o 
lectures,  and  to  address  the  following  letter : 

OrifiHtl  Henld,  Fol.  ?0.  P 
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SOO  Froceedingt  at  Liverpool  connecttd  with 

To  tilt  EditoTM  of  the  Liverpool  Tmti. 

Gkmtleuin, — Almost  every  day  of  my  existence  I  bave  occuioB 
'to  encounter  some  striking  proof  of  the  general  want  of  infbrmatioB 
amoi^  all  clasaes  in  Bnglond,  ^th  respect  to  our  Eastern  Erouire ; 
'  and,  what  is  still  worse,  of  the  revolting  use  made  by  others  or  sMch 
little  information  as  they  either  have,  or  at  least  profess  to  have,  of 
that  portion  of  the  British  possessions.  As  I  know  the  value  of 
every  line  of  your  space,  I  will  be  brief  in  my  illustration.  On  the 
^ry  evening  of  my  arrival  in  Liverpool,  (Fridity  last,)  I  fcmod,  on 
the  colFee-room  table  of  Uie  Waterloo  Motel,  the  London  '  Courier' 
of  the  preceding  day,  which  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

'  The  new  law  which  has  been  proposed  to  the  Lq!;islature  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  respect  to  the  Frees,  is  the  subject  of  almost  uni- 
Teraal  censure,  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  its  terme,  and  the 
i%our  of  its  enactments.  The  crime  of  "  offence  towards  pnblic 
functionaries  "  is  perfectiy  new.  It  seems  impossible  that  ^e  law 
should  be  passed  in  its  original  shape.' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  so  ^u*  is  this  crime  from  being '  perfectly  new,' 
that  '  offence  towards  public  fiinclionwies '  has,  in  nearly  all  our 
own  colonies,  but  in  India  more  especially,  been  deemed  a  crime  of 
,tbe  deepest  dye.  In  cases  of  Uteft^  forgery,  treason,  and  aven 
murder,  those  who  commit  these  crimes  in  British  India  are  allowed 
'Ihe  protection  of  a  court  of  justice,  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  a 
'trial  by  jury.  But  so  much  more  atrocious  than  all  these  is  the 
crmie  of  '  offence  towards  public  functionaries '  considered  in  that 
country,  that  any  man  committing  It  is  liiibic  to  be  forcibly  seized, 
instantly  imprisoned,  and  detained  in  a  dungeon  till  a  ship  can  be 
'found  ready  to  receive  him,  when  he  la  summarily  transported, 
without  trial,  hearing,  or  defence,  treated  worse  than  a  felon,  and 
all  his  poperty  either  confiscated,  or  lefl  to  wreck  and  ruin  after 
the  banishment  of  its  owner. 

Such,  Sirs,  Was  my  own  fate.  My  only  crime  was  that  (^ 
'  offence  towards  public  functionaries,'  in  questioning  the  propriety 
of  appointing  a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  be  a  clerk  for 
supplying  the  public  offices  of  the  Indian  Government  with  st»- 
'tionery,  (whkh  appointment  was  subseciuently  annulled  by  the 
Government  in    this   country  because   of  its    impropriety.)     My 

Snotshment  for  thus  venturing  to  anticipate,  while  in  India,  the  just 
ecision  of  the  public  authorities  in  England,  was  banishment  from 
;India,  without  trial  or  hearing,  and  the  total  destruction  of  a  valuable 
property  reared  entirely  by  my  own  industry,  and  producing  me  a 
Det  profit  of  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

To  this  crime  of  '  offence  towards  public  functionaries,'  whidi 
"the  '  Courier'  deems  so  •  entirely  new,'  I  owe,  indeed,  my  being 
In  Liverpool  at  this  hour ;  and  m  so  far,  I  am  not  without  the  coo- 
'toling  hope,  that  out  of  evil  good  may  be  produced  j  for  if,  by  the 
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Opening  the  Tradf  to  India  and  China.  SOI 

example  and  assistance  of  this  liberal  and  opulent  tovp,  t  am  ea- 

.  abled  to  rouse  others  to  exertion,  and  to  prevail  on  my  country  men 

^generally  (o  demand  a  change  of  so  despotic  a  Gystem,  I  shall 
scarcely  regret  my  being  a  victim  to  it,  long  and  painful  as  my 
sufferings  have  been. 

To  advert  to  the  other  case,  of  a  perverted  use  of  even  the-Iitde 
knowledge  possessed  by  some,  of  Indian  ailairs,  I  may  mention  that 
I  had  scarcely  forgotten  the  ignorance  of  the  '  Courier,'  before  I 

*wfts  reminded  of  the  hearties sness  of  the  'Herald  j'fbr,  on  Ae 

■fcUowingmorning.^Saturday,)  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  at 
the  breakfast-table,  was  a  vulgar  and  vituperative  letter  Inserted  Ih 
that  paper,  dated  from  Brighton,  and  not  improbably  the  producHoa 

■of  some  East  India  Director  there,  living  in  luxury  on  the  spoils 
wrung  from  the  helpless  Indians,  for  whose  miseries  be  cares  so 
Uule.  The  letter  adverts  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  benevolent  of 
this  country  to  abolish  the  horrid  iSacrifice  of  burning  humtm  briopi 
alive  in  Hindoostan.  And  this  is  the  strain  in  which  this  unfeeling 
being  expresses  himself : 

'  I  think  thoiie  pious  women  ^th  blue  stockiDgs,  and  lliose 
tender-hearted  women  with  no  stockings  at  all,  sfaosdd  not  K 

-such  egregious  fools  of  themselves,  bat  miad  their  own  hnuiL 
and  leave  Hindoostan  to  follow  its  own  customs  ;  this  wouM  ■! 
imore  sense  and  less  humbug  than  bothering  the  Legisktare  with 
sanctimonious  petitions  to  interfere  in  the  customs  and  manners  «f 
other  countries.  For  ua  to  interfece  in  the  customs  and  manners  cf 
the  Hindoos,  is  the  very  cligaax  of  puutanicul  absurdity,'  &c 

This  writer  begins  his  letter  by  stating  that  be  bad  residad  niB» 
teen  yeuB  in  Culcntta  in  a  civil  mpocily,  andi  of  cosne,  diiiaiil, 

^orJBg  Aat  period,'  anflicient  gains  «f  office,  drawn  by  taxes  froia 
4c  Hindoo«,  to  retire  with  a  (ntnae,  and  pass  his  liRM  at  Uri|fhtMr, 

-or  elaeifhere,  at  bis  ease.  Fray,  thrar  wm  tAia  no  '  iatirfciu— a 
.wi^  the  customs  and  maaaeis  of.  the  Hindoos  }'  It  was  etitaiaif 
one  part  of  their  'customs  and  mamMra'  to  rule  their  own  ooiatrj^ 
to  possess  their  own  lands,  to  enjoy  the  fruits-of  their  own  lobQiiTs. 
And  who  first . '  interfered '  with  these  ?  Why  this  very  writer  anf 
the  body  to  which  he  belonged — the  East  India  Company.  They 
first  rob  these  poor  Hindoos  of  that  which  all  peop^  hold  in  tfif 
highest  estimation,  tlieir  liberty  and  property,  dethrpne  their  priojoe^ 
degrade  their  priesthood,  and  enslave  and  impoverish  all  classes  j 

.^d  then,  unexampled  forbearance  I  they  call  upon  other  men  not 
to  touch  the  pr^udices  of  the  Indkos,  «  risk  the  safety  of  Ibt 
country,  by  interfering  with  their  '  manners  and  customs  1    Can 
'  mockery  be  more  comi^el*;  than  this  i 
:    But  I  have  done ;— the  pec^  of  Kn^nd  are  too  jnst  and  too 

.generous  not  to  aid  in  amclionrtiDg  the  cooditioB  of  thair  feflow^ 
subjects  in  the  East  (  and,  if  Ike  iDhal>kaiiU  of  Xjivetpopl  hnt  giv* 
me  the  example  of  their  cordial  support,  I  will  perform  a  pilgrimage 
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throng  every  city,  town,  and  villa^  of  the  kingdom,  UDtil,  like 
another  Peter  the  Mermit,  I  succeed  in  raising  one  universal  cnisade 
Against  this  nnholy  compact  of  civil  despotism,  conamercial  mono- 
poly, and  the  inhuman  sanction  of  murderous  sacrifices,  and  all  the 
other  abominations  of  idolatry,  ftom  which  the  East  India  Company 
derire  *  portion  of  their  guil^  and  unhallowed  gains. 

Waterloo  Hotel,  Jan.  5.  J.  8.  Buckikchau. 

Under  the  impression  that  it  would  add  much  to  the  intcieU  mt 
the  I^ecturei  tm  the  Battem  World,  to  make  tlwm  include  ■  popular 
dcKriptioo  of  Egypt,  Aralua,  faleatine,  Syria,  Mes(qx>tamia,  Baby- 
Ionia,  and  Persia  }  and  that  this  being  delivered  wittunit  notes  oe 
writing,  so  as  to  make  it  wear  the  appearance  of  a  familiar  con- 
versational discourse,  would  still  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  hearers, 
it  was  so  determined  on. 

The  lectures  were  delii'ered  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Bold-itreet, 
at  seven  in  the  tvea'iag,  on  the  Stli,  7th,  and  9th  of  January ;  and 
on  eadi  occasion  tbe  audience  was  consideraUy  larger  than  the 
preceding,  and  contained  very  nearly  as  many  ladies  as  gentlemoi. 

llie  first  lecture  embraced  a  description  of  Egypt,  which, 
tkoagb  very  rapidly  hurried  over,  considerably  exceeded  two  boon 
in  the  delivery.  But,  according  to  all  the  indications  of  the  state  of 
leeling  in  the  andience,  as  well  as  the  unequivocaJ  testimony  of 
IhoM  who  expressed  themselrefl  on  the  subject,  the  details  were 
deemed  ao  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  aa  to  make  it  a  sut^ect  of 
general  r^iet  that  they  should  have  been  closed  so  soon. 

Tht  second  lecture  was  devoted  to  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Me- 
aopotamia,  aod  Babylonia ;  and  the  third  to  Persia  and  India.  In 
.each  of  these,  the  sanx  difficulty  was  experienced  as  in  the  fint,  of 
condanaing,  within  a  given  period  of  time,  tbe  mnhiforious  details 
lAJcb  theae  several  conntries  presented  to  view.  Hie  same  patient 
■ad  eren  anhnated  attention  was,  however,  nanifitsted  throughout ) 
atid  the  ooBTse  terminated  with  incteased  marks  of  ^probatioa 
6«Bi  every  I]  uarter  of  the  room. 

As  it  is  intended  to  repeat  these  lectures  on  the  several  coun- 
tries named,  in  each  of  the  towns  which  Mr,  Buckingham  may 
visit,  prqHiratory  to  his  Supplementary  Discourse  on  the  advantages 
to  Bn^nd  and  India,  of  opening  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
wfth  every  part  of  the  Eastern  World,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
print  those  Lectares  terbatim  here.  He  has  resolved,  however,  with 
a  view  to  enrich  the  pi^es  of  '  The  Oriental  Herald,'  and  to  make 
tbem  equally  the  depositary  of  the  general  information  detailed  in 
his  lecnnes,  and  of  the  cotnmerdnl  facts  therein  disclosed,  to  com- 
mence a  series  of  papers,  beginning  with  his  Voyage  on  the  Nile, 
firoid  Cairo  to  the  CntaracU,  the  flrst  article  of  ^ich  will  be  given 
in  tbe  ensuinz  naaaber,  in  which  will  be  emtiodied  all  tbe  minute 
paiticolars,  of  which  hit  Ledtnrcs  *tn  bnt  tbe  outlhie,  and  wbit^ 
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be  purpoM*  to  continue  in  succcMive  nnmben,  fraia  his  uiqnib- 
Ushed  maansciipt  jouinaU,  till  the  whole  sciiei  is  bronght  to  a 
cloae.  In  tbe  mean  tiioe,  be  thiolu  it  but  justice  to  the  aociety  of 
XtivurpoiJ,  u  well  oa  to  the  indepeDdcnt  prew  of  that  liberal  dky^ 
to  lepeat,  for  the  informa^D  of  other  (owns  in  £ii^Iand,  as  well  -a* 
for  the  Mtitfactioii  of  tboUBBodfi  in  India  to  whom  their  papers 
CBDiKit  read),  but  who.  wiU  be  lookiag  with  anxious  eyes  for 
whatever  '  The  Oriental  Meiald'  may  contain,  the  several  judg- 
menta  passed  by  the  editors  on  both  sides  of  politics,  so  as,  without 
unnecessary  repetition,  to  g&ther  the  general  impression  of  th« 
wbole. 

A-om  the  lieerpool  Timet  of  January  6. 

2fr.  Buckingham  delivered  his  first  lecture  on  tbe  conntries  of 
tbe  East,  at  the  Music  Hall,  last  eveoing,  to  an  audience  of  great 
number,  and  of  tbe  higb^'  respectability.  The  range  of  subjects 
TTOS  so  extensive  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprise,  within  any 
modemte  compass,  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  heads  c^ 
tbe  discourse.  After  an  introdnction,  in  which  Hr.  Backingham 
stated  tbe  motivea  which  led  bim  to  this  wndertakiog,  and  the  ob- 
ject he  had  to  accomfdisb  thereby,  in  awakening  the  peo{rie  of 
England  to  n  sense  of  the  ImportaiKe  of  a  free  intercourse  with 
India  and  China,  he  proceeded  to  describe  tbe  geography  of  Egypt ; 
its  extraoidinary  posKioo,  as  consisting  nxerety  of  one  long-coA- 
tinned  valley,  wlrose  fertility  depended  entirWy  on  its  beina;  tbe 
alhtvial  deposit  of  the  Nile ;  its  remarkable  antiqaities,  especially  at 
Alexandria,  Mein{rius,  Tentyra,  and  fTbebes,  with  a  description  of 
tbe  pymmids,  tbe  great  spbynx,  and  the  coVmsrI  stAtne  of  Memnon, 
still  erect  in  the  plain  of  Thebes ;  tbe  peculiarities  of  its  climate^ 
in  its  being  exempt  from  rain  in  the  upper  provinces  of  the  country,  > 
the  Etesian  winds,  the  simoon  of  the  desert,  &c.  Mr,  BDckinghan 
then  gave  a  detailed  accwint  at  the  aaimal,  vegetable,  and  minenil 
productions  of  Egypt ;  numbering  among  tbe  first,  tbe  camel,  th«  , 
buffalo,  the  ciocodUe,  and  the  hippc^totasHU }  among  the  seonnilt 
the  date,  tbe  pomc^anate,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  and  indigo  { 
and  among  tbe  tbird,  the  emer^d  and  the  porphyry  of  the  annoita. 
Tbe  population  of  Egypt  he  described  as  consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Jewt ;  of  each  of  which  be  gave 
the  leading  characteristics  j  and  of  the  religim,  government,  and 
commerce,  be  also  gave  tbe  outlioe-leatures.  Tbe  most  intereatiiig 
part  of  tbe  lecture,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  was,  however,  the 
detail  of  the  singular  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  Egyptians,  their 
betrothings,  marriages,  polygamy,  funerals,  feaota,  pleasures, 
music,  poetry,  language,  &c.,  the  contmst  of  which  with  our  own 
habits  Bkod  feelings,  added  much  to  the  impression  it  was  calculated 
to  make. 

The  lecture  aiionnded  in  matter  of  the  most  interesting  nature, 
exciting  equally  tbe  astonishment  and  gratification  of  tbe  audience. 
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Perhaps  (be  most  interesdng  circumstance  of  tbe  whole  was  the- 
verf  net  of  a  tnvdler  so  «iterpndng,  iatelUgcat,  and  oelebtsted  m 
Hr.  Bockingham,  deacribing,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  frank,  ani- 
nwted,  and  pleasing,,  die  flcenea  he  had  paMed  tbroogh,  and'  tbe 
crcots  be  had  wltQCMcd.  Theaadieiice,  amoii^Bt  whom  were  mmy 
of  OUT  flm  merafaants  and  oor  best-infonned  men,  besides  a  con- 
ndefsUe  number  of  ladies,  were  detigfated  with  the  lectare.  aod 
ftcquently  interrupted'  Mr.  Backin^ham  with  testimonies  of' 
ap|daHse. 

F^om  the  Liverpool  Courier,  January  7. 
On  Monday  evening,  that  very  enterprising  traveller  and  well- 
knowu  literary  character,  Mr.  Buokiugham,  delivered  the  first  of  a' 
course  of  lectures  on  the  countries  of  the  East,  at  the  Music  Hall, 
Bold-street.  The  room  was  well  tilled  both  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Mr.  BuckiDgfaoDi  commenced  his  lectures  by  a  deBcriptioD' 
of  Egypt.  Id  the  first  place,  he  explained  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  that  land  wbkh  mt^t  justly  he  called  the  parent  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  &e.,  and  expreieed  his  conviction  that  the  present  de- 
phmUe  state  of  wretchedness  into  wbkb  its  InhabitautB  had  ^en 
was  owing  ts  the  barbarity,  ralsralc,  and  malversation  of  its  TariuuB- 
govemora.  After  aotne  ramarks  on  the  situalh>n  of  tbe  hills,  river,, 
lakes,  and  canals,  tha  lecturer  proceeded  to  lay  before  his  aadMor;^ 
a  most  bnntifnl  and  intetesting  «caount  of  the  ftr-lhmed  antiquities 
of  Egypt.  Here,  indeed,  was  matter  sufficint  for  several  lectures, 
but,  BS  the  description  of  ttiese  enormous  works  of  art  was  not  the- 
poftlcnlar  design  of  Mr.  BoekiBgfaam,  he  passed  on  firam  them, 
Mt  not  befi>R  ha  had'  taken  a  parting  glance  at  each,  and  suffix 
ciently  expltined  Ha  situation,  extant,  xnd  appewance,  as  to  fill  the 
minds  of  bts  auditory  with  aatOnishnicnt  at  tbe  ricill  and  industry 
of  tbe  Mreient  Egyvtiaos  who  constructed  thsnu  Mr.  Bnckingfaam. 
tbtn  proceeded  to  describe  tiie  climate,  animals,  v^;etables,  rainerala, 
popnlMien,  ebkf  towns,  commcKe,  governmeBt,  and,  finely,  die 
nKgnnefth^,  ofallotbers,  most  interestiDg country.  .We have- 
Bddmn  attended  a  lecture  at  whidi  wehave  hem  bo  much  pleased 
as,  we  were  on  tbe  preeeiit  occasion.  From  tbe  many  journals  c^ 
traveUen  in  that  land  ef  wonders  which  have  been  pubUshed,  a  very 
good  idea  may,  doubtless,  be  formed  at  the  vast  extent  and  ex- 
traordinary sublimity  of  thcreriiains  of  tbe  cities  of  Memphis  and 
Tbebes,  the  pillars;  oatacombs,  welts,  baths,  temples,  sphynxes,  and 
mmmineDts  of  Egypt ;  but  a  much  stsonger  impression  is  made- 
upon  the  mind  by  bearing  the  nnrrative  fVom  the  lips  of  a  goitle* 
man  who  has  himself,  at  great  persons!  inconvenience  nod  expense, 
traversed  the  countrjr,  nnd  not  as  ui  ordinary  looker  on,  but  as  a 
critical  obser^'Cr  of  the  mighty  works  of  Its  fcHmer  inhatstants. 
The  manner  of  the  lectnm  is  free  and  d^wM,  and  hb  descrip- 
tions brief,  but  clear  and  satisfactory ;  and  the  repeated  testi-  ' 
mpnials  of  approbation  which  he  received  frtnn  his  respeetaUe  audi- 
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tory,  u  be  proceeded  with  his  graphic  and  [nteresting  Ulustrations, 
iwre  strongly  in  proof  of  the  interest  he  had  excited. 

Rom  the  laverpool  Obiener,  Jatmanf  8, 

Mr.  Budcingham,  ^rbo  whs  some  years  ago  the  Editor  of  'The 
Calcutta  Journal,'  whose  claims  to  the  considenttion  of  the  British 
public  were  nfaiiiftsted  by  bis  oppressive  expulsion  from  that 
country,  and  who  now  la  Imown  as  » traveller  In  tbe  East,  and  as 
the  talented  and  hidefirti^ble  Edhor  of  aereral  excellent  periodi- 
cal  works,  gave  his  fint  lecture  on  the  Eastern  World,  at  the 
Hoiic  Hajl,  on  Monday  evening.  The  company  waa  respectable 
and  numerous,  compriMug  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
description ;  and  we  observed  a  considerable  number  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  are  ever  amongst  ihe  foremost  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  every  Idod  of  infomuUion  that  may  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
conditloD  of  any  clasa  of  their  felloW' beings.  Mr.  Buckingham 
WM  cheered  on  his  appearance,  and  frequently  applauded  during  bis 
lecture,  which  gave  nnch  satta&ctioa  to  Mas  whole  andience. 

It  i^  impossible,  within  our  liouts,  to  convey  more  than  a  brief 
akelch  of  the  interesting  particulars  which  occupied  the  energetic 
exertions  of  the  speaker  for  two  hours,  and  though  his  dehvery  is 
i^id,  embraced  only  half  of  the  heads  annouRced  in  the  bill.  The 
subject  waa  exclusively  on  Egypt — its  antiquities,  productions, 
population,  &c.,  and  is  introductory  to  other  Inures,  more  imme- 
cHately  bearing  upon  the  political  state  of  the  East  Indies  and  the 
grand  question  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  China, — upon  the 
subject  <rf  which  we  anticipate  much  of  satisfactory  aad  interesting 
information  from  the  lecturer,  who  bos  offered  himself  to  the  notice 
of  the  intelligent  community  of  liiverpool. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  Wednesday 
evemi^,  and  included  a  vast  range  of  subjects ;  giving  a  descrip- 
tion ot  all  that  was  remarkable  m  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  Palestine, 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  the  Decapolis,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylon,  with 
vivid  pictures  of  Mecca,  Medina,  Mocha,  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  Boalbeck,  Palmyra,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Autloch,  and  all  the  other 
towns  ;  the  river  Jordan,  the  hike  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
Mesopotamia,  he  described  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  Moosul,  and  tbe  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  The 
manners  of  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  wete  dwelt  upon  with  great 
ardour,  especially  their  independence,  their  hospitidity,  tbe  bravery 
(tf  their  men,  and  the  beauty  of  their  women.  Throughout  every 
part  of  bis  lecture,  Mr.  Buckingham  disjtlayed  a  great  admiratioa 
of  the  virtues  of  the  sex,  and  dwelt  much  upon  their  beaevolent 
iiifluence  in  society.  His  views  of  polygamy  were  strikingly 
original,  and  excited  great  attention ;  and,  on  several  occasions 
throughout  the  lecture,  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  intense. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  audience  was,  on  this  occasion,  even  more 
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numerous  Qnn  on  ttw  fiinner :  tb«  room,  iodeed,  wat  taO.  He 
was  cordially  cbeered  on  his  appearance  i  lepeatedl;  interrupted  6y. 
applause  as  be  proceeded  ;  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  where  he 
gave  vivid  illustrations  of  tbe  benefits  of  unreatcioted  commeroe  ia 
improving  the  condition  of  monkiod,  and  of  civil  and  raligioos 
liberty  in  soflening  all  tfaeir  evil  passions,  he  was  honoured  with, 
diree  distinct  and  long-cODlicued  rounds  <^  applause. 

On  the  whole,  tbe  gratification  of  tbe  audieoce  aeeoMd  tobeevvn 
liigber  on  this  occasion  than  on  tbe  first  j  uid,  we  doubt  not,  it  wiU 
be  still  higher  on  Friday.  It  does  gre^  honour  to  tbe  societf  of 
Liverpool  to  have  evinced  their  sentiments  so  farourably  on  this 
occasion  of  Mr.  Bucluogham's  appearance  among  tbem. 

From  Gore'*  Liverpool  Adeertuer,  January  8. 

In  company  with  a  very  numerous  and  moat  respectable  aoditmy, 
ve  puticipated  in  tbe  unequivocal  satitfitotion  of  witneaaiiig,  on 
Monday  night  last,  tbe  delivery  of  Mr.  Buckingfaam's  first  lectnte 
introductory  of  that  subject,  to  which  in  our  last  paUication  wa 
^ected  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  public.  Mr.  Buckingbom'a 
second  lecture  took  place  last  night ;  and  on  both  occasions  hta 
talents  and  experience  were  successfully  exercised.  Possessing  an 
appearance  peculiarly  prepossessing,  (^  a  gracious,  benevetent,  and. 
intelligent  cast  of  feature  and  expression  of  countenance,  tbe  manner 
of  this  gentleman  confers  additional  interest  on  tbe  subject-matter 
of  hii  discourse,  and  he  himself  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  union 
of  qualities  most  to  be  desired — the  simplex  munditit.  His  style 
U  peculiarly  suited  to  the  delivery  of  lectures,  intended  to  be  ren- 
dered familiar  and  accessible.  It  may  be  described  as  conversational 
oratory.  It  is  complete  dclinealion.  We  wander  with  tbe  traveller, 
and  scarce  need  a  chart  to  guide  us  on  our  way ;  we  roam  with  him 
by  the  banks  of  Nilua,  we  descend  into  the  catacombs,  or  cakutate 
the  height  of  a  pyramid,  and  as  tbe  Orientalist,  (so  to  cat!  him,) 
unfolds  the  stores  of  his  enlarged  conception,  we  take  possession  of 
his  treasures,  and  imagination  bodies  forth,  with  the  fiddity  of  a 
tfagram,  scenes  which,  so  &r  as  we  are  concerned,  may  almost  be 
termed  visionary.  Regretting  that  the  almost  boundless  variety  of 
those  subjects,  into  which  Mr,  Buckingham  entered,  does  neces- 
sarily preclude  us  from  giving  a  report  in  detail,  yet  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  partially  alludingto  the  primary  features  of  Us  discourses. 

[To  this  succeeds  a  very  copious  report,  which,  for  the  reaaona 
before  assigned,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  ua  to  repeat.] 

From  Ike  Liverpool  Mercury,  January  9. 

Mr.  Buckingbaiji  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  tbe. 

antiquities,  resources,  manners,  &c.  &c.,  of  tbe  Eastern  World,  to  a 

numerous  and  most  respectable  audience,  amungat  whom  we  were 

bappy  to  see  some  of  tbe  first  merchants  and  most  influential  cbo- 
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mcl«niB  tbetovD,  kt  di«MtuioHaD,oaMoiMkfiright.  Framfts  - 
intineBBe  extent  and  dlacuntve  Bature  of  the  subjects  treated  of  t^ 
Mr.  Budungbam,  (wbo  commHuicated  the  iBfcmnation  acquired  1^  * 
hw  on  his  extensive  trsrels,  in  a  hmdimt  so  {deaaing  and  animated, 
aa,  totfetber  with  the  sterling  native  of  the  tnfbnnation  imparted,  tor 
dnw  wrth  ftequent  bursta  ^appboae,)  it  Is  atlerlr  impoBsible  for' 
us  to  give  any  thing  lUce  even  a  sketch  of  a  lecAnre  wbicb,  epokea'-' 
vitb  £e  uUooat  fluency,  occupied  upwards  of  two  hours  in  the  de-  -' 
livery.  The  matter,  too,  thw^h  h^hly  intereatiug  to  the  pfailoso- 
plier  and  the  man,  Air  tlie  gieoter  part,  was  not  such  as  is  looked 
ftr  in  the  pages  of  a.  aewapapet.  We  shall,  tbeiebre,  for  the  pre* 
sent,  conline  ourselves  to  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  topics  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Buckinglwm,  and  shall  probably  give  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  ot  this  lecture,  and  the  suaseeding  ones,  in  our  minor 
publication. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  principal  object  in  this  first  lecture,  was  to  ' 
point  out  the  natural  resouives  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  and 
to  show  that  the  misgovemroent  of  man  had  contrived  to  rend^,  in  a  ' 
great  measure,  assess  the  almost  unlimited  bounties  of  Providence. 
Ls  the  course  of  his  address,  he  was  frequently  and  wannly  ap- 
plaaded,  awi  the  facts  he  communicated  were  received  with  much 
gratification  by  his  numerous  and  reepectiUile  audience. 

Ob  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Buckinghani  delivered  bis  second, 
lecture,  the  snbjecta  of  which  were,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria, 
tbor  gfeographical  situation,  climate,  productions,  antiquities,  Ike. 
and  tte  manners  and  cnstotns  of  their  inhaUtants.  We  are  sorry 
that  onr  apace  will  not  admit  of  a  awire  extended  notice  of  this  lec- 
ture, which  was  as  well  attmded,  and  received  with  aa  much  satis- 
faction, as  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Bncklnghnm  succeeded  in  pleasii^ 
and  instracting  his  audience  far  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  This 
evening  his  subject  is  Persia  and  India,  and  to-morrow  a  supple- 
moitsry  lecture  will  be  ddivered,  solely  applyiag  to  the  evils  of  the 
monopoly  wtildi  has  so  long  fettered  the  resources  of  the  East ;. ' 
and  to  this  last  lecture,  as  being  the  most  important,  and  coming^ 
directly  within  the  scope  of  our  duty,  we  shall,  of  course,  pay  par- 
ticular attention.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  our  talented 
and  vetl-iofbrmed  visitor  will  be  eminently  successful  in  exhibi^g 
the  monster  Monopoly  in  its  proper  ctdours,  aitd  exdting  univers^  ' 
hatred  and  detestation  against  it 

p^oBi  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  January  10. 

Mr.  Buckiogbam's  lectures,  it  g^ves  ns  pleastue  to  observe,  have  ' 
been  attended  by  audiences  of  wbicb,  boUi  for  numbers  and  respect-   ' 
aluiity,  he  may  justly  be  proud,  and  the  applauses  wrung  from  th^m 
by  the  pleasing  popular  style  of  bis  delivery,  must  have  provei  to 
him  an  abundant  source  of  gratificotioD. 

TheTisitofMr.BuckinghamtotiustownbasronsedlbeUtaitfied- 
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ii^»ofopp(witiDatotk«iitoiMqKiIytrfttaeBaatIiidfftCoinpanyintom<»t 
active ezerdoD.  TheleduKsofUtatgentlmiMibsTebeenattetidedbjr 
numeroiu,  reapecUblc,  and  attentive  andtencea,  who  ■ppau  to  have 
deeply  lelt  the  importance  (^  tbe  great  qnestiot),  which  he  haa  m> 
boldly  and  ably  advocated  is  Ua  varioas  publicatioDi,  and  to  wMcb, 
foi  toe  first  time,  he  now  seeks  to  draw  public  attention  by  a  per- 
gonal appeal.  Id  whatever  light  tbe  qnestioa  be  vierwed,  ft  is  one- 
o^  vast  importance,  A»  a  field  for  profltaUe  commareial  cnterpriae, 
it  aSbrds  boundlets  fociU^a ;  the  fertile  territory  o(  India  yields  iH- 
the  producti(»is  of  tbe  tro{Hcs  in  endteu  profiukm,  and  the  va«t  po- 
pulation raised  by  tbe  grand  civtUzer,  nnabackkd  oominerce,  would 
be  clad  in  the  produce  of  Englidi  kKnns,  and  eventual^  participate- 
in  the  more  importAUt  benefits  which  would  inevitably  result  from  an 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  Europeaois.  To  the  merdiant.tbe  mann- 
fecturer,  and  tbe  tradesman,  as  well  as  to  the  philosopher,  this  qnea- 
tion  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  To  the  mere  plodder  after  weattb, 
India  presents  the  must  inviting  aspect  j  and  to  the  speculator  oa 
the  improvement  of  bis  species,  it  is  of  paramount  interest,  u  h« 
weH  knows  nothing  con  tend  so  rapidly  lo  advance  maakind  as  the 
exhibition  of  a  faiguer  and  a  better  state  of  existence  than  the  on* 
to  which  they  bave  been  habituated.  Every  motive,  then,  which 
can  have  influence  with  a  people  urges  to  resolute  and  detemuned 
opposition  to  the  renewal  of  tbe  most  odious  monopoly  whi(^  ever 
oppressed  a  people  abroad,  or  prevented  prosperity  at  home. 

In  the  limits  of  on  article  in  a  newspaper,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  state  the  advantageous  results  which  would  accrue  from  tbe  co- 
lonization of  India  by  Europeans  ;  the  aj^icadon  of  British  in- 
dustry, capital  and  enterprise  would,  in  half  a  centnry,  raise  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  from  tbe  moat  grovelling  condition,  aod  fill 
England  with  wealth.  What  haa  already  been  done,  in  spite  of  the- 
multifarious  obaUtcIes  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Company,  in 
tbe  cultivation  of  indigo  only,  is  sufilcient  to  show  what  may  be- 
effected  under  a  wise  and  less  rapacious  government.  In  tbe  year 
1786,  the  import  of  indigo  into  ibis  country  was  245,000  lbs. ;  ii^ 
18S6,  it  was  7,673,710  lbs.;  and  it  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  out  of 
309  manufacturers  of  indigo  for  exportation  in  Bengal,  only  37  are- 
sativea  of  India  ^  the  rest  are  Europeans,  who,  in  spite  of  the  moat 
odious  combination  of  restrictions  that  ever  monopolist  conceived, 
or  tyranny  imposed,  have,  by  wonderful  peraeverance,  brought  tbe 
manu&cture  of  this  single  article  to  very  great  amount  and  perfec- 
tion. What  has  resulted  from  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  may  serve 
to  abow  what  the  cultivation  of  other  articles  would  be,  were  tbe 
ca|Htal  of  English  merchants  permitted  to  be  employed  without 
restraint  in  Uindooatan. 

The  partial  opening  of  the  trade,  in  1813,  has  done  much  for 
IxA  countries,  thou^,  even  now,  no  European  can  reside  in  India 
without  a  license  from  the  Company  i  nor,  having  the  license,  can 
he  h»Te  any  inteiconfae  with  tbe  interior,  for  a  law  exists  in  India, 
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vfaidi  subjeda  an^  merchant  fouti4  more  than  t«u  nulea  from  any 
of  the  FrcBidencies  to  be  taken  into  cuatody. 

The  people  of  tbia  country  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  stimnlated  into 
Mtive  exertion  ngaihut  tbe  renewal  of  die  Charter,  for  when  the 
qaeetian  is  placed  before  tbeni,  tbe  advantages  wbicb  would  result 
to  the  country  tire  so  apporent,  and  the  injustice  of  the  Charter  so 
obriouj,  tbar,  from  a  mere  sense  of  self-interest  alone,  they  would. 
join  in  a  petition  against  it. 

If  Mr.  Buckingham  should  persevere  in  hia  iotendon  to  visit  the- 
chief  man  tifacturing  towns  ia  England  and  Scotland,  he  will  organize 
an  oppositioo  which  must  succeed.  The  reasonable  demands  of  > 
wbole  people  cannot  be  rejected,  even  by  the  Duke's  strong  Go- 
remmeot,  should  it  continue ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  wholo 
ptople  will  tike  up  this  question.  I^et  not  the  labourer  or  the 
■mall  trader  suppose  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  openiw  of  tb« 
China  trade,  and  the  unrestricted  intercourse  with  India;  for  they 
will  find  that  the  demand  for  labour  will  increase  its  value,  whilst 
tbe  increase  of  the  supply  of  very  many  articles  of  rammerce  will 
render  living  better  and  cheaper.  Every  motive  of  humanity,  as- 
well  as  interest,  joins  to  impel  men  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  (he 
monopoly,  for  out  of  its  destruction  the  greatest  blessings  will  flow 
to  both  countries. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  coocdve  the  leanlt  of  the  opening  of  the- 
CtuDa  trade ;  but,  in  Hindooslan  alone,  one  hundred  millions  of  hn- 
man  beings,  now  the  victinas  of  the  noost  debasing  superatitioa  and 
expressive  government,  would  be  rwsed  from  their  degradatian,  and 
would  eventually  become  our  most  valuable  customers.  Cato  used 
to  commence  and  end  his  counsels  with  tbe  words  DtUnda  ut  Car~ 
thago,  (Carthage  must  be  destroyed.)  Ula  example  ought  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  people  of  Sngland ;  they  ou^t  unceasingly  to  demand 
the  unqualified  desb'uction  of  the  Indian  monopoly,  *  The  Chitw 
Trade'  ought  to  become  a  watcb-word  among  us — it  should  be  writ- 
ten in  every  counting-bouse,  inscril^edoverlhedoorsof  evHymanti*- 
foctory,  and  in  tbe  workshop  of  every  artisan.  Mr.  Bucking^iain  • 
deserves  the  Aauks  of  tbe  comjnunity  for  his  labours,  for  they  ace 
Erected  to  effect  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  reforms,  to- 
advance  the  prosperity  of  his  own  country,  and  to  confer  inestimable 
blessings  on  countless  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  exertions  of  Mr.  Bnckingbam  have  already  produced  good 
results  in  this  tovm :  men  of  all  putws  and  sects  have  nnited  in 
this  one  object  j  and  a  requisition  is  now  in  course  of  signature  to 
our  WHlhy  chief  ma^strate,  reqnestine  him  to  caD  a  pobHc  meet- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  this  most  important  question.  Liver- 
popi  will  thus  honourably  lead  the  way  in  this  noble  cause,  and,  if 
BKX  example  be  fcrflowed  by  London,  and  other  great  towns  and 
coiHltleSj  we  shall  assuredly  see  a  result  alike  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  Bn^nd  and  the  happiness  of  Hiodoostan. 
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Rom  Ikt  lAceTpool  Albion,  January  li. 

Thi«  geaUemaa  deUi^red,  in  die  course  of  tbe  preceding  wwk, 
tbe  series  of  lectures  on  the  Eastcrti  World  to  which  we  nlbided  in- 
our  paper  of  Monday  lost.  Most  of  our  contenaponviM  bare  tafcfii 
tbe  trouble  to  give  outlines  of  these  lectures,  u  if  Mr.  Bnckiiighank 
had  been  describing  countries  of  which  the  public  had  never  beSon 
heard  a  single  word,  and  as  if  his  description  of  &gypt,  Arabia,  and. 
Persia  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  !  We  must  say,  that  we  admiie 
the  industry  more  than  we  do  the  Judgment  which  our  brother  editor* 
have  displayed  on  this  occasion.  We  do  not  mean  to  nay,  that  Mr. 
Bucking^iam  did  not  succeed  in  rendering  bis  lectures  interesting; 
cm  tbe  contrary,  we  thought  that  both  his  matter  and  his  manner 
INK  eminently  pleasing.  He  relieved  the  dry  geographical,  anti- 
qoarian,  and  statistical  details  which  composed  the  chief  part  of  his 
discoursea  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  philosophic^  observa- 
tfcns  on  society  and  manners,  as  well  as  by  the  seasonable  use  of  a 
litUe  wit  and  sarcasm.  His  audiences,  which  were  numerous  and 
respectaUe,  were  highly  delighted  with  tbe  series  of  lectures,  and 
testified  their  approbation  of  the  lectnrer  by  frequent  and  repeated 
|daudits.  In  consequence  of  the  lecturer  not  having  been  able  to 
treat  of  all  the  topics  in  bis  sytlabns  in  the  number  of  three  dis- 
courses, be  was  under  the  necessity  of  delivering  a  fourth,  or  eup- 
pleBBCatary  lecture,  on  Saturday,  lliis  was  the  most  interesting 
tecture  of  the  course,  and  transcended  all  the  rest  in  Importance.  Its 
ot^t  was  to  develope  all  tbe  injuries  which  England  suiTera  by 
bOBg  excluded  from  die  trade  to  China,  and  from  a  free  intercourse- 
with  the  interior  of  India,  and  to  propose  measures  for  removing 
duoe  evils.  Of  a  lecture  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  the 
ddivery,  and  which  contained  a  great  mass  of  statement  and  detail, 
it  is  impOMible  for  ns  to  do  more  than  furnish  our  readers  with  an 
ovtlineoftbe  principal  topics  discnssed  by  the  lecturer. 

{To  this  succeeds  a  veryaccnrate  outline  report  of  the  supplemen- 
tary  lecture  alluded  to.] 

From  Gore'*  Ltoerpool  AdvertiMer,  January  16. 
Mr.  Buckingham  delivered  hia  third  lecture  on  Friday,  and  on 
Satuiday  be  entered  at  large  into  the  question  of  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly.  On  both  txxassions  the  attendance  was 
numerous  and  highly  respectable,  and  on  the  latter  day  we  felt  much 
pleasure  in  finding  him  surrounded  by  a  la^  portion  of  tbe  mer- 
canUle  wealth  and  eminence  of  the  town.  Among  tbe  gentle- 
men who  filled  the  orchestra,  we  noticed  tha  Kbiyor,  (N.  Robin- 
son, Esq.,)  Mr.  J.  Cropper,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Robert  Benson, 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  D.  Hodgson,  Mr.  W.  Rathbooe,  Mr.  Alston, 
Hr.  H.  Booth,  Mr.  W.  Eorle,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomley,  Mr.  E. 
Rosooe,  Mr.  T.  Leathom,  Mr.  Prevost,  Mr.  Haidman  Barie,  Mr. 
Edward  Cropper,  Mr.  James  Riley,  jun.,  Mr.  T.  B.  Barclay,  Mr. 
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Samuel  Hope,  Mt.  Porter,  he  Ew.  Persia  and  India,  their  geo- 
..graphical  positions,  antiquities,  population,  commerce,  &e.  were 
fiilly  explained  in  the  course  of  the  third  lecture,  aad  the  d^ails 
^ven  were  .of  the  most  interesting  description.  The  same  classic 
parity  of  style,  simplicity  of  manner,  and  fidelitj  of  narration  which 
ve  observed  upon  in  our  last,  distinguished  the  lecturer  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Ife  really  fescinated  his  auditors,  and  drew  down 
<he  liveliest  marks  of  approbation.  The  supplementary  lecture 
considerably  exceeded  the  others  in  importance. 

From  the  Liverpool  Time*,  January  13. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Buckin^iam  to  this  town  has  been  attended 
with  surprising  success,  in  arotiung  our  menxnttle  men  to  a  senae 
of  the  importance  of  using;  every  effort  to  obtain  the  abolition  itf 
all  restrictions  on  the  trade  to  India  and  China,  on  the  apfHoadiing 
expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter.  This  u  a  subje^ 
oo  which  the  coim^y  only  needs  to  be  injarnud,  in  order  to  raise 
its  voice  loudly  afaiiut  the  prokngation  of  the  anomalous  and 
baneful  system  which  baa  so  long  existed.  We  refer  our  readers  ts 
an  article  in  another  cohimn,  containing  an  outline  of  the  luminons 
and  admirable  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Buckingham  on  Saturday. 
The  fects  it  exhibits  ought  to  be  universally  known,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  mind.  They  prove,  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  system  of  despotic  government  and  coiamercial  monopoly 
TD^ntained  by  the  Kost  India  Company  is  pregnant  with  the  most 
wrious  and  extensive  evils.  They  go,  indeed,  the  fiill  length  of 
proving  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  from  its 
Tery  constitution,  to  govern  the  immense  territories,  and  to  superin- 
tend and  control  the  boundless  field  of  commerce  in  the  East.  They 
show  tiiat  we  have  neglected,  and  are  neglecting,  in  consequence  of 
"the  exctusive  privities  granted  to  this  Company,  the  cultivation  of 
an  inlerconrse  with  the  people  of  India  and  China,  which  wonid 
certainly  produce  a  vast  extension  of  our  own  commerce,  and  an 
Incalculable  improvement  in  the  circumstances,  habits,  and  morals 
of  the  natives  of  Asia. 

The  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  erects  a  hairier  between 
a  country  smalt  in  extent,  but  surpassing  every  otlier  in  moral  and 
conunercial  power,  and  that '  hive  of  nations'  on  the  vast  continent 
of  Asia,  whose  myriads  are  In  a  state  of  semi -barbarism,  and  to 
Trttom  the  greatest  happiness  that  could  possibly  arrive  would  be 
an  infusion  of  the  energies  and  arts  of  Europe.  Asia  abounds,  per- 
haps above  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  the  materiaU  of 
Wraith  and  greatness ;  but  they  lie  miserably  neglected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Indolence,  Ignorance,  prejudices,  and  superstitions  o^ 
the  inhabitants.  Englund,  on  the  other  hand,  bos  the  power  of 
turning  these  materials  to  account.  She  can  impart  all  the  Asiatics 
want~-ciyilization,  liberty,  maritime  skill,  roaDu&cturing  industry. 
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commercial  enterprise,  moral  and  intdlectUBl  energy,  and — ln«t,  bat 
greatest— the  light  of  a  pare  religion.  Nor  can  fiie  impart  tbe*e 
benefits  without  recejf  ing  an  equi'ralent. 

But  whilst  theae  are  tbinga  vbicb  she  might  do,  let  lu  inqiure 
what  she  hat  done.  She  has  resigned  Ibe  government  of  one  bun- 
dled millions  of  Asiatics,  and  the  commerce  of  four  or  five  hundred 
millions,  into  the  bands  of  a  mere  Company  of  merchants,  to  whan 
-ia  given  absolute  power  and  all  but  absolute  monopoly, — aCompao; 
whose  very  constitution  unfits  it  for  acting  with  an  enlarged  view 
either  to  its  own  profit  or  tbe  happiness  of  the  nations  whom  it  go- 
vern B,-~-wbose  commercial  system  is  founded  on  tbe  narrowest  and 
^ntrst  principles, — whose  government  is  a  dnmsy  despotism,— « 
Company  wbicb  is  daily  committing  egregious  blunders  and  nets  of 
oppression, — which  impoverishes  India,  and  not  only  does  not  en- 
ncJi,  but  positively  burdens  England.  Perhaps  no  institution  can 
-Ite  pointed  out  in  the  whole  world,  whit^  tiandt  in  ihe  wat/  of  jo 
much  good  as  the  East  India  Company.  We  need  not  say  that  the 
renewal  of  its  charter  would  be  a  calamity  not  merely  to  this  coud- 
!tTj,  bat  to  the  species. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  commercial 
~iowa  have  been  aroused  betimes  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  All  tbe  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  not  even  ex.' 
cepting  London,  look  for  example  to  Liverpool,  The  metropolis  is 
overspread  with  the  ramifications  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
in  a  considerable  degree  embarrass  and  fetter  its  mercantile  popula- 
tion }  but  Liverpool  b  nearly  free  from  that  kind  of  influence,  and 
is  so  situated  as  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  opening  of  the  trade 
to  the  East.  Mr.  Buckingham  bus,  therefore,  been  received  with 
'  -open  arms  by  all  classes  of  our  merchants.  Hia  lectures  bave 
been  attended  by  audiences,  whose  numbers  and  respectability  have 
never  been  surpassed  on  any  sinilar  occasion  in  this  town,  and  who 
have  manifest^  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  manner  in  which  he  was  attended  in  tbe  Orchestra  of  the  Music 
Han  at  his  last  lecture,  with  the  resolution  of  thanks  moved  by  the 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Cropper,  and  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing, proves  that  he  will  he  seconded  in  his  public-spirited  exertions 
by  all  the  influence  of  the  town  of  Liverpool. 

We  have  seen  with  very  great  satisbctioi^  the  cordial  reception 
-which  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  public-spirited  advocate  of  Free  Trade 
to  the  East,  has  met  with,  during  the  last  week,  from  all  classes  of 
tbe  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  especially  from  the  most  active  and 
enlightened  of  our  merchants.  His  lectures  on  Wednesday  and 
fViday  were  attended  by  even  larger  audiences  than  that  on  Mon- 
day, and  on  Friday  evening  the  body  of  our  spacious  Music  Hall  was 
filled  almost  to  overflowing.  We  have  never,  on  any  occasion,  eeea 
larger  or  more  respectable  audiences  at  lectures  in  this  town  ;  and 
the  spirit  manifesto!  was  one  of  the  most  cordial  pleasure  at  tbe 
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«lilig;fateiied  views  Bnd  genenras  senlimeiitB  of  Mr.  Bockingbus, 
muigled  with  utanishmeDt  it  the  iiifetuM«d  poIi<!y  of  the  Bast  India 
Companf. 

I>Driti£  die  first  three  lectures,  Mr.  Buckingham  went  rapidly 
over  the  classical  ground  of  EgTpt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, Persia,  and  India,  His  sketches  of  these  countries,  thourii 
Me^  vere  spirited  ukI  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  We  do 
DM  use  too  strong  a  tenn  when  we  say  that  his  hearers  were^cl- 
«attd'by  the  beautiful  mmplicity,  UveUness,  deamess,  and  natural 
^loqumce  irith  vrhioh  Mr.  BuckingfaBm  drew  hia  pictnres.  AU  the 
lectures,  too,  were  made  to  bear  in  some  d^;ree  on  the  subject  of 
commerce,  to  illostrste  its  advantages,  and  especi^y  to  show  the 
bettefits  oi  free  and  unrestricted  trade.  We  cannot  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  lecturer  over  tfae  extensive — the  too  extensive— field  which 
he  traversed,  through  which  his  audience  ibUowed  him  with  ng  other 
n^et  than  that  his  course  was  necessarily  so  hurried ;  but  we  shall 
give  an  abstract  of  the  statmients  and  arguments  of  his  supple- 
maotary  lecture  on  Saturday,  which  was  devoted  to  the  great  ob- 
jects of  exposing  tfae  pernicious  effects  of  the  monopoly  ■nddespotic 
power  exercised  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  tfae  incalculable 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  this  country  and  to  Asia  ftom  the 
-opening  dt  the  trade  to  the  free  competition  of  all  Britiah  mer- 
^lants. 

The  one  object  desired  by  the  friends  of  free  trade  was,  that  the 
legislature  would  refuse  to  grant  the  next  appIiciUioQ  of  the  East 
Company  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  By  uttering  the  suu^ 
monosyllable  '  No,'  they  would  change  the  foce  of  Asia,  and  revive 
and  extend  beyond  all  its  former  limits  the  drooping  trade  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Buckingham  earnestly  pressed  on  his  audience  the 
great  importance  of  exerting  themselves  with  vigour  and  perse- 
verance to  prevent  the  national  calamity  of  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter.  He  declared  his  own  determination  to  use  eveiy 
effort  in  bis  power  for  this  end,  and  he  called  for  their  most  actiTe 
co-operntion.  He  said  that  he  hoped  again  to  have  the  honour  of 
appearing  before  them  on  this  subject— an  announcement  which  the 
-audience  received  with  three  loud  and  distinct  rounds  of  ^planse. 
Mr.  Buckingham  expressed  his  deep  and  lively  sense  of  the  extreme 
kindness  which  he  hod  experienced  in  Liverpool,  and  concluded  his 
lecture  apiidst  enthusiastic  expiessiona  of  approbation  from  the 
audience. 

The  Mayor  here  came  forward,  and  said,  that  he  could  not  permit 
the  meeting  to  separate,  without  attempting  to  expcesa  the  oblige 
tions  under  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  laid  the  inhabitants  «f 
Liverpool,  by  his  exertions  to  give  them  information,  and  to  rooap 
them  to  activity  on  the  subject  of  the  India  and  China  trade.  He 
therefore  begged  leave  to  move-—;'  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  presented  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  his  exertions  in  cx- 
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.IXMtiig  the  iojnrious  effect§  conKqaent  on  a  contiituuice  of  tile 
monopoly  of  tbe  Eut  India  Compaof  :  and  that  this  meetiog  can- 
not permit  Mr.  fiuckingbam  to  leave  Liverpool  without  expreuing 
their  best  wishes  for  his  euccaas  in  the  towns  which  he  is  about  to 
visit.'     {Loud  cheert.) 

Mr.  James  Cropper  said  that  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 

.KcoDdioK  tbe  motion  of  thanks  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Buckiiu^uun,  far 
the  exertions  he  had  mode  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  hti  own 
country  and  the  interests  of  n  large  portion  d  the  human  race. 
iCheeri.)     A  cordial  expression  of  their  feehngs  would,  however, 

-.mean  little,  if  they  did  not  follow  it  up  by  ulterior  meoauica.  It  had 
been  already  mentioned,  ttwt  a  requisition  for  a  poUic  meeting 

.ma  in  (»urse  of  signature,  and  was,  he  believed,  almost  universally 
^ned,  for  he  knew  no  one  who  opposed  it ;  what  reception  it  wu 

-likiely  to  meet  with  from  thdr  worthy  chief  magistrate,  tb^  bad 
already  seen.  (C&eer*.)  But  they  must  not  suppose,  becnue  thcjr 
weie  dl  of  one  mind  here,  that  the  triumph  was  gained :  it  wonU 
require  great  exertions  to  struggle  a^nst  a  monopoly  which  had 

.lasted  BO  long.     So  many  advantages  btid  been  stated  to  tbem  aa 

.certain  to  result  from  opening  tbe  trade  to  the  East,  and  with  so 
much  latent,  as  to  leave  him  little  or  nothing  to  any.  One  considera- 
tion, however,  be  would  meution,  and  that  was,  that  in  most  new 
trades  tbey  could  not  contemplate  any  advantage  to  arise  for  some 

jears,  wberens  in  the  Cbina  trade,  the  mcunent  it  was  opened,  they 
would  all  have  tea  of  better  quality  at  half  the  price.  But  great  as 
the  commercial  advantages  of  opening  the  trade  would  be,  tbey  vert 
nothing  compared  with  the  interests  of  so  many  raillions  of  our 
fcHow- subjects  in  India  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  (CheeTM.) 
He  would  reod  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  he  had  lately  received 
from  a  friend  in  India,  and  which  presented  considerations  of 
immense  importance :  '  In  the  diitrict  of  Tirboot,  where  tbe 
British  indigo  planters  are  numerous,  there  has  taken  place  a  very 

'liappy  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  Natives,  especially  in  those 
connected  with  the  indigo  planters,  who  are  so  respectable  and 
respected  as  to  be  applied  to  by  the  Natives  to  settle  their  disputes, 
Instead  of  going  to  law,  and  who  give  tbem  advice  and  medicine 
when  tbey  ore  in  trouble  or  sickness.'  If  by  the  cultivation  of  oat 
email  article  so  much  hod  been  done,  and  if  tbe  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionaries had  opened  tbe  way  to  the  improvement  of  the  Natives  t^ 
■criptuml  instruction,  what  mi^bt  they  not  expect  when  the  mightjr 
eufine  of  commercial  intercourse  was  added  to  the  present  causes 

-of  Wprovement  ?  (r/ieer».)  Could  they  doubt  that  they  were  bound 
to  use  every  focultj  they  were  endowed  with  for  the  happiness  of 
Ifae  human  family  !  And  could  tbey  any  more  doubt  what  would  be 
their  doom,  if  they  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  almost 

-miraculous  opportunities  diey  now  enjoyed  of  conferring  the  greatest 
UessHigs  on  the  inhaWtants  of  India  ?     {Cheert.)    He  would  now 
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pot  the  nmrfiittan  of  thnnlu  to  tlM  vote.     (It  wu  cttrkd  with  (he 
loudest  KcchmBtiDiu.) 

'  Mr.  BuduDgfaun  acknowle^cd  the  vote  of  tbtuiks,  and  look  Us 
leave  in  the  f^lowini^  terms  ;  '  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  bena 
these  lectures  bf  expressing  my  reereti  at  the  difficulty  of  fining 
adequate  terms  in  vtaich  to  acluiowledge,  as  it  deserved,  your  mne-  - 
miB  and  flatterinir  attention.  In  tlie  course  o(  their  delivery,  I  bad 
ftequent  occasion  to  repeat  those  r^^rets  :  but,  at  tbeir  termiaaMoi^  : 
I  hare  now  to  say,  that  of  all  the  emotions  I  have  £elt  for  iqaRy,  , 
many  months,  the  most  powerful  is  the  excess  of  pleasure  ai>4  < 
delight  which  I  feel  at  this  mark  of  your  countenance  and  ai^O*  - 
bation.  This  excess  of  feeling  has  bo  passed  all  ordinary  bounds  at 
to  hare  become  eren  painful  to  sustain.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  hy  . 
the  royal  sage,  that  "  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  - 
apeaketh  ;"  but  the  fullness  of  the  heart  under  which  I  suffer  is  such 
as  to  place  a  seal  upon  my  lips.  I  can  only  say,  in  words  the  sim- 
plicity of  whicb  I  desire  to  be  impTessire— May  God  be  with  you 
all  1  May  we  think  of  each  other  during  our  absence  as  persona 
allied  in  the  same  holy  cause,  and  may  we  always  remember  that 
the  eye  of  the  Omnipresent  observes  us  in  the  petfbnnance  of  our 
duty !'    Mr.  B.  then  retired  amidst  warm  and  long-contiauMt 

qiplause.  . ■ — - 

The  three  following  letters  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  papen 
during  ^e  period  of  tiie  lectures  being  ddivered  there;  and  may 
be  received  as  additional  testimony  of  the  general  interest  cxdlcd 
on  the  subject : 

To  the  £ditor  of  the  Liverpool  Chronicle. 

Sia/— The  visit  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to  this  town,  and  the  disse* 
^nunation  ttf  his  varied  information  on  East  IndiBu  affairs,  cannot 
tnl  to  awaken  very  great  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  Liverpool 
ntrchants.  I  am  very  anxious  t^  this  feeling  should  not  be 
wnaitted  to  expire,  but  that  it  should  be  cherished  and  encouraged 
IB  every  posuble  way,  and  by  every  possible  means.  A  society 
ougfat  to  be  at  once  instituted,  wbidi  should  have  for  its  prime 
object  the  agitation  of  the  Indian  question,  the  spread  of  just 
notions  on  the  unjust  monopoly,  and  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
eneig^  of  the  enemies  of  moncipoly  into  a  focus.  There  it  no  man 
who  will  not  be  interested  in  the  success  of  the  scheme,  for  there  b ' 
no  man  who  will  not, be  benefited  by  it..  It  is  not  the  ship-ownen 
iBcrely — it  is  the  artisan  of  every  description,  who  must  be 
advantaged  by  the  opening  of  the  trade  j  his  labour  wiQ  becDOie 
more  valuable,  and  his  expenditure  wiU  be  less.  .' 

The  Indian  question  is,  in  Act,  one  which  lies  between  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  little  knot  pf  merchants  whose 
floonting-boaee  is  in  Lead^ihall-straeL    If  proper  ezertioa  is  used, 

Orient«lJienU,F9t.  20.  Q 
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«ad  the  whole  coimtfy  veil  aindMned  to  (he  valpe.iif  the  qBcsflon, 
no  one  cftn  doubt  the  result  The  House  of  Cemmoiu  ought  to  ba 
filled  tnth  petiliona,  coming;  ftoia  public  meetings  of  the  people. 
FAnneis,  merchaDta,  and  nunafocturcrs,  «e  alike  interested  in  the  ' 
success  of  the  cause ;  and  when  ihej  are  once  well  awake  to  it, 
they  will  not,  I  htq)e,  relimiuisb  the  object. 

Ttoo  much  prnise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Bocklngliam,  who  hH,  ' 
by  bis  ability  and  seal,  commenced  this  good  work ;  be  can,  how- 
ever, but  lay  the  case  before  the  people,  and  the  rest  must  be  done 
by  the  community.  Mr.  Bucldngham  has,  however,  a  foir  claim  ' 
to  the  merit  of  having  first  puKHcIy  agitated,  in  these  times,  this 
great  question  ;  and,  though  he  is  singly  opposed  to  a  host,  he,  tto 
donbt,  remembera  that  the  monster  Goliah  was  slain  by  a  sfaephetd, 
wtth  no  better  weapons  than  a  sling  and  a  stone. 

A  Mb  BOH  ANT, 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  hiverpool  Obterver. 

Bib, — I  hope  that  the  visit  of  a  gentleman  to  this  town,  80  justly 
celebrated  for  hia  zeal  and  activity  as  Mr.  Buckingham,  will  bave  a  ' 
tendency  to  rouse  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests,  and  the 
public  generally,  from  the  lethargy  into  which  tfaey  seem  nn-  ' 
accountably  to  have  fallen  with  regard  to  that  great  (juestion  of' 
such  moment  to  Livopool  and  the  adjacent  district,— lAe  atm~ 
(JOR  of  onr  Tradt  to  China,  amd  the  unreMtrieted  Jfaeigalitm  of  the' 
Indian  Sta$. 

It  certainly  is  galling  in  the  extreme  to  witness  forrign  shipping  ' 
come  here  to  entei  /or  Canton  direct,  and  take  on  board  a  lading 
of  tpeeie,  thus  operating  in  various  ways  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
country,  first  as  respects  our  ship-owners  by  Injuring  their  propartyf 
and  »gain  by  dmining  the  country  of  precious  metals ;  be«des,as  tba 
article  of  tea  generally  finds  the  best  market,  there  is  every  leaaon  ■ 
to  suppose  a  great  part  of  these  cvgoes  are  reshipped  to  Ma- 
country  in  a  ttandeitine  manner,  thereby  injuring  the  revmue  ta  «B 
indefinite  extent,  which  wouM  be  avoided  if  a  reduction  of  dutg  ■ 
on  this  article  was  allowed,  and  the  tradethrown  open  to  bonoiinUt 
ctKS  petition. 

In  ftct,  this  subject  is  of  such  paramount  interest,  and  branches ' 
out  into  such  innumerable  channeU,  that  for  the  present  I  will  only' 
•peak  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  (^  your  inCelligent  correspondents 
ifiU  take  up  the  pen  and  wield  it  in  on  abler  manner  than  I  can. 
What  I  have  to  ume  upon  your  readers  generally  la,  that  '  the  boD 
should  be  kept  up,  and  every  one  be  on  the  gui  sic e  till  the  grand' 
olyect  is  accomplished.  The  time  in  prospect  appears  long  ere  the 
charter  of-  the  Company  otpires,  but  we  should  recollect  delayt  ore 
dangerotu ;  and  I  would  recommend  It  seriously  to  our  uercl]Mit«>- 
&G.,  to  enter  into  arrangements  immtdiaul!/,  (if  necessary,  oaU  k- 
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'4oirn's  meeting,)  and  form  a  junctnn  with  Manchester,  Blrming- 
ham,  Glasgow,  Hnll,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Ike,  nnd  coocert  meaeures  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  the  LeadenhaH- street  gentry  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  if  taken  in  time,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  any  thing  but  a 
fluccessfnl  inue  to  their  exertiona,  which,  that  it  may  be  the  case,  is 
the  prayer  of 

An  BmKY  to  Monopoly. 

To  the  Bdilort  of  the  JAverpool  TiffiM. 
GaxTLKMKK,— Pernsing  your  paper  of  the  13th  instant,  utd 
reading  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to  rouse 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  to  make  a  simultaneous  effort,  when  the 
diarter  of  the  East  India  Company  expires,  to  prevent  the  renewal 
■<if  its  monopoly,  which  is  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  this  . 
-.-country,  paralysing  the  efforts  of  the  merchant,  the  ship-owner,  the 
revenue  of  the  kingdom,  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  agri- 
culturist, to  an  amazing  extent, — I  beg  the  last-named  highly 
respectable  class  of  individuals  to  consider  the  follo^ng  statement, 
and  see  whether,  in  petitioniug  for  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  ' 
wool,  they  have  not  in  their  own  power,  by  vigorously  uniting  trith 
the  commercial  intovst,  a  more  certain  means  of  advancing  the 
Talue  of  their  wool  than  by  any  restrictions  of  import ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  wool  of  this  country  is  not  of  a 
'quality  which  can  ever  to  a  great  extent  supemede  foreign  wool, 
whilst  the  produce  of  this  country  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
'manufacture  of  woollen  goods  exported  to  China.  An  article  in ' 
TDur  paper  tells  us  the  East  India  Company  have  only  contracted 
ibr  S5,000  pieces  of  serges  j  and  in  consequence  of  which,  yotur 
paper  fiirther  tells  us,  the  inhabitants  of  Ashburton  are  thrown  into 
the  greatest  distress,  and  hundreds  destitute  of  the  common  neces- 
taries  (^  life.  About  seven  years  ago,  the  purchases  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  about  350,000  pieces  of  long  ells  annually  ; ' 
these  are  now  reduced  to  100,000  or  lS0,O00  pieces ;  and,  as  each 
long  ell  in  its  manu^tcture  requires  aboat  11  lbs.  of  wool,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  country,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  reduction  in  the 
purchases  of  the  Company,  there  wouki  have  been  not  less  than  an 
accumtflaled  stock  of  15,40O,O0Olbs.  of  Bri^sh  wool,  equal  to 
•H,170  packs  of  240nM.  each  on  haod,  applicable  to  this  purpose 
if  the  enetgiea  of  our  merchaBts  had  not  found  other  channels.  I 
'trust  the  complaint  of  reduced  prices  and  accumulated  stodc  of  wool 
is  here  moet  satisfoctorily  accounted  for.  Persons  unacqoaialed 
with  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  may  consider  this  an  exag- 
gerated statement,  but  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  been  long  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  and  its  adthendcity  may  be  rdied  on* 
ConclnssoBS  to  be  drawn  from  the  fvcceding  facts  are  left  to  the 
consideration  of  every  intelligent  mind ;  but  I  would  ask,  bow  inw 
Jucnse  would  have  been  the  diffusion  of  labour  and  capital,  and  the. 
Q2 
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employ  bihI  comfbrta  dtstribtited  amongst  thoHsands,  if,  inalMd  oC 
expor^ng  bullion  to  China  to  purchnae  teaa,  the  Company  had  cod- 
tiatied  to  send  out  long  clla  as  extenaivdy  aa  it  once  did,  and  I 
believe  was  compelled  to  do  to  the  extent  I  have  named,  prerious 
to  the  last  reneiral  of  its  charter?  Extended  as  the  trade  in  long  ella 
then  was,  I  conceive,  if  the  trade  with  China  was  once  open,  such  is 
its  immense  population,  with  their  universal  desire  for  woollen 
Koods,  the  extent  of  traffic  in  these  articles  would  be  incalculable; 
'  but,  if  tbey  bare  to  procure  tbem,  as  we  may  well  conceive,  with 
similar  imposts  to  those  which  are  placed  on  our  tea,  need  we  to 
wonder  that  the  consumption  of  long  ells  and  all  goods  ^ported 
to  China  is  extremely  limited  ? 

E.P. 

The  most  gratifying  proof,  however,  next  to  the  rote  of  thanks 
by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  which  Mr.  Buckingham  received,  of  not 
having  sown  his  seed  on  barren  ground,  is  the  fact,  that  before  he 
quitted  Liverpoo],  the  following  Kequisition,  containing  the  signa- 
tures of  all  tbe  most  opulent,  enterprising,  and  best-iutoroied  mer- 
chants of  the  place,  was  preseuted  to  the  worsbipfiil  the  Mayor : 

Til  the  Witrtk^/ul  the  Mayor. 

LlTcrpool,  January  14,  1829. 
Sib, — We,  the  undersigned  bankers,  mercbants,  free  burgesses, 
and  other  inhabitants  uf  Liverpool,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portancc  of  extending  the  commercial  relations  of  this  country  with 
bis  Majesty's  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  with  China,  re- 
spectfully request  thai  you  will  call  a  Public  Meeting  for  the  |iur- 
pDse  of  taking  into  consideration  tbe  best  means  nf  removing  tbe 
restrictions  imposed  upon  commerce  by  tbe  present  charter  of  tbe 
East  India  Company  ;  and  of  prevailing'  on  tbe  Le^ialature  to  se- 
cure to  the  public  all  those  benefits  which  a  free  commercial  inter- 
e  with  India  and  China  is  capable  of  affording. 


J.  Bolton 
John  Glad*tDne  ~ 
James  Cropper 
Anhur  Hey  wood 
Robert  Benson 
Kch.  Leylssd 
J.  A.Yuet 
EyreBfana 
Geo.  Oraat 
Chas.  Lawrence 
John  Garnett 
■Wlliam  Myret 
John  Bwart 
Thomas  Case 
H.  B.  Hollinsbnd 
J.  t;  Alston 
C.  Taylouf 
W.  Wallace  Carrie 


Henry  Booth 
Samuel  Mope 
John  Murray 
Thomas  Opiir 
WiU.Ward 
Thoa.  Ttulej 
Wm.  Stewart 
Thoa.  ;ratteraaU 
Jaa.  Bunnell 
Adam  Hodjrion 
R:  F.  Breed 
Jnhn  CtBgg 
Charles  ^ond 
Edward  Jonea 
W.Rotberam 
Wm.  Pouer 
John  Gordon 
C.  Lorimer 


Gilbert  Henderson 
John  Orr 
Benj.  Tliomas 
Samtiel  Parkea 
David  Jackson 
Oeor^  Maxwell 
T.  K.  Pintay 
.   Francis  Jordan 
W.  Latham 
Hardnian  E»rle 
Wellivood  Mflxwdl 
Jas.  Aikin 
Cyms  MorraH 
John' Den  nison 
Wm.  Riibiaaoo 
Xhoa.LeBUiom 
John  Ricbardson 
H.  M'NeiH 
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MMflrtchv  B.D.Fduer 

Cbarle*  HoUud  AowlaBd  Edwarda 

Samoel  Ltcoa  Feirott  and  Campbell 

John  Taylor  Robert 'Whittle 

Thoa.  Crowder  Andrew  Leadley 

W.  A.  Srovm  H.  Matthie 

Jaaies  Bretaer '  Dnaean  Oibb 

Alex.  Smitb,  jus.  Nicholaa  Hany 

A.  ReuBsn  .  J.  J.  Smith 
Tbeodore  W-SaOkbone    Richard  Vaoghan 


FraucU  Meywood 
WilliuD  Ratbbone 
GeorgefreToit 
CoUd  Campbell 
TbM.  Moore 
Jmbc*  Pbillipa 
John  Bib  by 
Char  lei  S.  Middleton 
Thoa.  Biocklebank 
Roben  Preitoii 
Harold  Littledala 
Q.  F.  I>Jck«oa 
Edward  Rnshton 
A.  T.  Rineraon 
lUchd.  Bateson 


JameiLea 
Hofrh  DuckworA 
ThonuH  BohoD 
Jamet  Chanman 
Hadfield  and  Olyim 
W.Corrle 
ThoB.  Lani 


iDEton 
irnoit 


John  Mar 
Mflet  Barton 
R.  E.  Hyde 
Jamet  Aekera 
John  Wybu^h 
William  Lowes 
Darid  Hodreon 
T.  B.  Barclay 


John  n«derick  Muller    Edward  Roicoe 

Tfaonnt  Davenport  Edward  BaineB,  Ji 

J.B.  Sefton 

Jamtt  Povrell 

Jamea  RitioD 

CharleB  Hnmberiton 

J.  B.  Boothby 

Henry  Whitaier 

John  Taylor 

Wm.  Dickdon 

M.  Wotherfpoon 


WaUttf.Wcdurby&Go 

Johnf^dk 
Thoa.  Jevona 
John  Smith 
W.  F,  Porter 
Thoa.  tjoerd 
John  Bewley 
Jaa.  Mnllismx 
R.  BadcUSe 
James  Crooke 
Henry  Crooke 
John  Owen 
Robert  Cooke 
Richard  GriffiUu' 
Geo.  Crane 
Francis  Banks 
Josh.  T.  Hobma 
Daniel  Willis 
John  Prieailey 
Richard  Allaon 
Wilis  EaricJUD. 
John  Welch 
Robert  Jones 
Jamea  Leader 
Edward  WUImer 
Thomas  C.  Porter 
W.  S.  Roaeoe 
Christopher  BnlHn 
Htigh  Jonea 
Samuel  'HioBipsoa 
Heory  Moss 
Edward  Rog:ers 
John  Wright 
Thoa.  Lituedale 
Josh.  C.  Bwart 
G.  J.  Duncan. 


Edward  Crimper 
Richard  V.  Yatea 
Thomas  l^wnely 
John  Field,  jun. 
Timothy  Bourne 
John  D.  Thorncly 
James  Ryler 
Francis  Boult 
John  Fearon 

The  Mayor,  In  compIiniKe  with  the  nbove  requisition,  bat  ap- 
pointed Wedneaday,  the  S8tb  of  JaUnsry  inat.,  for  the  public  nteetln)^. 

The  Liverpool  papers  of  the  same  and  succeeding  week  contain 
each  of  them  very  able  and  powerful  articlee  bearing  on  this  grot 
question,  which  are  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  vtewi  we  hare 
always  advocated,  both  in  '  11m  Calcutta  Jouraar  befcre  lesvisg' 
India,  uui  in  '  The  Oriental  Horald'  since  our  return  to  this  coun- 
txj,  that  we  gladly  quit  the  autyect  of  the  lectuies,  on  which  we 
have  collected,  we  hope,  auffictent  teatimony  to  afaow  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  delivery,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  auditors  sjrm' 
patbized  with  the  apeaker  in  all  his  views,  and  proceed  to  gire 
the  general  aitiolea  at  the  Liverpool  Editors  on  the  India  aad 
China  Trade : 

JVofn  tA«  Livarpoml  Obtervtr,  Jatmartf  IB. 

The  qncftkni  of  the  opening  of  the  East  India  and  China  trade 
has,  for  some  jfean,  been  a  subject  of  great  interest  amongst  our 
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tamutttnUl  fidtow-lbwrnmen ;  aad,'  *s  Ihe  period  at  the  ocpiratiair 
of  the  Company's  charter  approMbM,  it  ia  notanUy  caotenpbted' 
irith  increasing  anxiety,  and  has  given  rise  to  raach  diKiuaion  aoit 
■pecuUtire  c^oion. 

Mr.  Buckin^iBiii,  the  celriirated  tramUef  and  author,  hj  die' 
lectures  he  lately  delivered  on  the  Eastern  World,  the  Inst  of  irtneh 
hore  iannedbte^  on  tlus  topic,  gave  a  Ar«sh  itnpulfle  to  the  already 
Uvely  feeling  that  pervaded  our  mercautile  commnnity,  of  die  ia- 
jus^e  and  impolicy  of  a  restriction,  the  existence  of  which  tends,. 
in  a  high  degree,  to  paralyze  the  maoufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
teresti  of  Eoglaml )  and  which,  iriiile  it  operates  as  a  posiiive  losa 
lo  the  mmne,  tends  to  perpetuate  the  mental  abasement  of  the 
inuneose  poptdadon  of  India,  and  to  dose  up  the  grand  aonrcea  ot' 
ivealtb  and  happiness  with  which  that  country  is,  by  its  fertility  and 
poailion,  so  peculiarly  fevonred. 

In  this  question  are  involved  the  future  destinies  <rf  millions  of 
our  fmow>meo  j  and,  if  the  system  oonlinue,  {by  the  concesritm  of ' 
a  new  charter,)  the  local  boundaries  of  onr  commercial  enterpriae 
are  already  marked  out, — to  be  extended  only  by  the  alow  increase 
of  population,  and  the  consequent  slow  increase  of  demand  for  onr 
staple  commodities  in  those  coontriea  with  which  we  now  trade  :— 
if  (he  monopoly  be  abolished,  a  new  world  will  lie  thrown  open  to- 
the  etiterpiise  of  oar  merchaDts,  an  immense  territory,  tbe  natives 
of.wlncb  are  eager  for  the  reception  of  our  maauAictures,  in  return 
far  their  valuable  produce.  Mutual  wealth  and  mutual  wants 
would  thus  be  supplied,  and  profitable  employment  given  to  a  vast 
numberof  our  population  j  wnile  the  numerous  infaabiutntsof  ludia,. 
now  en(!rvated  by  indolence,  and  debased  by  su|)erstiLioD,  would,  by 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  the  consequent  introdoctlan 
amongst  them  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,— -rise  ^m  their  present 
degradation,  to  the  dignity  and  the  enjoyments  of  rational  beluga. 

The  poeiticKi  of  the  East  India  Company  is  simply  this  : — ^A  grant 
was,  long  ago,  ^veu  to  them  by  Oovemment,  of  a  charter,  for  a. 
certain  time  only,  to  be  exclusive  traders  to  the  East.  They  were 
■  preferred  lo  otters,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  means  to  pro— 
aecute  the  objects  of  Government  with  effect.  In  course  of  time, 
they  were  found  to  be  not  over  pnnctiliooi  in  Uieir  money  transac- 
tions i  and,  in  1793,  Gbvernment  entertained  thoughta  of  disconti- 
nuing  their  charter.  Theyliecame  involved  in  pecuuiary  embarrast— 
ments,  and  required  time  to  pay  an  amount  of  25  millions  I  Where- 
a  bankruptcy  would,  in  common  cases,  have  ensued,  nn  indulgence 
was  granted,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy,  probably  dictated  by  an  ig- 
norance, on  tbe  part  of  the  Government,  of  the  real  state  of  the  ca9e, 
and  an  appfebensioo  that  the  tenure  of  India  might  be  enduigered 
by  their  removal.  Now  that  the  time  approaches  when  tliey  will 
doubtless' make  a  struggle,  if  opposed,  for  a  further  renewal  of  their' 
charter,  they  cannot  stand  forth  as  fiiithfiil  stewards,  who  have  re* 
deemed  (heir  trust,  or  as  the  true  protectwi  and  aoieiioatorB  <^  tbe 
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MMbBs  ^b  aft  Bcm  niAh[^lr  fXacrt  Mda  tMr  eontivl.    Hie 

«bcde  oysteiB  ifl,  tndeetl,  uiiccmMitDlioiiKlaari'AbsuNi,    The  Can- 

puif  me  inv«Bt«d  vilh  rach  BuprcBoe  oofamand,  that  no  BngSth- 

'  taut  can  land,  or  reside,  in  snjr  ptirttrf  lacRa  withont  Ibdr  spadal 

'  lieeue ;  and  tbej  are  too  &r  distiuit  from  the  icat  of  tli«  BiiliBh 

.  GoreiWDent  to  be  nnder  any  ndntary  s|ipreben8ion  e4  control. 

Hwdihip  and  injustice  to  individtn^  are  tbe  fraquMt  and  natafal 

conttqnences  of  sncb  a  lyslem.  ' 

The  country,  indeed,  is  under  a  sort  of  military  goveraraent ;  but 

'  flie  tfabillty  of  its  tenure,  by  the  Company,  arises  chiefly  from  their 

acquiescence  in  the  bariwrous  customs  of  the  Natives,  and  fhe  ig- 

'  nbrancfe  in  vhieb  they  hold  them ;  although  they  are  a  peopM  ca- 

'  paUe  of  attnining,  by  education,  a  respectable  rank  in  civUied 

'  Bodety. 

It  is  reuiarlcable,  that  the  East  India  Compdny,  aAer  a1],  gmn 
tittle  or  nothing  by  their  connection  with  India.  But  tbe  roonopo'ly 
embraces  China,  whence  the  Company  derive  those  emoluments 
irtiich  render  them  so  tenacious  of  their  exclusive  privil^;ei. 

At  present,  (as  explcuned  by  Mr  BucUngham,)  no  English  vessel, 
not  belonging  to  the  Company,  can  enter  a  port  of  Cbioa,  even 
though  in  distress ;  ^vhile  the  vessels  of  every  other  nation  have  full 
liberty  there  to  trade  and  to  harbour.  This  is  but  one  instance  of 
tbe  oppressive  and  partial  operation  of  the  charter  of  that  body, — a 
charter  which,  in  this  case,  compels  England  (as  a  late  Mioister 
might  express  it)  '  to  turn  her  back  upon  herself.' 

It  is  truly  huraitiating  to  reflect,  that  British  merchants  are  ex- 
cluded, by  this  paltry  Company,  from  trading  on  coasts  which  are 
accessible  to  the  subjects  of  every  other  nation.  It  would  a[^)ear 
'  that  '  the  superannuated  gentlemen,  widows,  spinsters,  &c.,'  who 
compose  that  Association,  conceive  themselves,  or  their  servants,  to 
be  the  only  persons,  natives  of  England,  who  arc  capable  of  conduct- 
ing themselves  with  propriety  j  but  that  all  foreigners  are  worthy 
'  of  confldence  and  respect. 

We  trust,  however,  that  tbe  wh<^  of  tbe  commercial  cpmmumty 
of  England  will  bestir  themselves,  to  Impress  upoa  Government  the 
necessity,  for  the  public  good,  of  an  abolition  of  the  E!aat  India  char- 
ter, and  thereby  of  establtshing  the  right  of  settlement  in  India,  and 
free  trade  to  China.  We  could  then  not  only  supply  foreign  nations 
with  tbe  staple  commodities  of  the  East,  on  terms  more  favourable 
than  those  on  which  they  can  import  them  themselves,  but  tbe 
market  for  our  manufactures  would  be  vastly  extended— affording 
additional  employment  to  thousands  and  thousaixk  of  our  industrious 
countrymen. 

Bw»  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  January  17. 

In  whatever  light  tbe  consequences  resulting  from  an  opening  of 

'tbe  India  trade  be  considered,  tbe  question  assumes  an  aspect  of 
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■  4KUMtuiterMdn|'<te«(e>'totbegNBtbalk  of  d»  pof^iutioik- 

■  «f  (his  couolrj.  'Ae  c«pit«lwt  would  be  adnatagcd  by  the  pxoBts 
«f  ft  ttado  to  Cbiiut,  which  erea  now,  when  it  ia  conducted  oa  s 
•fitMi  but  ill  adapted  M>  devdope  ite  importanoe,  w  in  aoy  gnat 
iif^ii  II  to  advance  iU  extent,  yieMs  a  pi^t  MifiBeieiulj  giaat  to- 
tmiHt  the  Company  to  withrtaiMl  the  low  and  expenae  atteadiag 
the  nugoTerDment  of  Uindooatan.  Not  contenting  onnelrcs, 
however,  with  the  mere  assertion  of  that  principle  which  showa 
dearly  that  the  whole  nation  would  be  benefited  by  the  opening  of 
the  trade,  we  shall  give  two  &u:ts,  whichf  in  cases  of  Utis  lund, 
are  worth  a  hundred  assertions. 

Ob  a  recent  voyage  to  the  west  coast  of  AnMriea,  a  ship  beloM- 
iag  to  Zdvccpool  was  offered  a  valoable  charter,  to  convey  the 
family  and  the  effects  of  an  old  Spaniard  from  that  country  t» 
Canton.  The  t^ms  of  the  charter  were  ogreed  on  a  basis  hi^ly 
advant^eoua  U^  the  owners  of  the  Liverpool  ship,  when  the  Bri- 
tish Consul  interfered,  and  reminded  the  ciqtiain  that  he  could  not 
undertake  the  voyage,  as  Canton  was  prohibited  to  oil  vessels 
bearing  the  British  Sag,  unless  soiling  in  the  employment  of  the' 
East  India  Company.  The  consequence  of  this  interference  was;, 
that  the  British  ship  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  profitable  voy^- 
age,  and  to  return  to  Liverpool  In  ballast,  whilst  an  inferior 
American  vessel  was  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  derived  an 
enormous  profit  from  the  voyage.  Well  might  Mr.  Buckingham^ 
when  he  mentioned  this  fiict,  say  that  the  resources  and  enterprise 
of  this  country  were  wasted,  and  the  national  flag  made  the  ensign 
of  slavery  and  prohibition,  rather  than  the  proud  symbol  of  perfect 
freedom. 

The  foregoing  only  affects,  in  its  direct  operation,  the  sbip- 
owners  and  the  sailoTs,  but  the  following  will  show  that  it  is  oiuy 
reasonable  to  say,  that  our  artisans  and  labourers  are  also  pre- 
vented acquiring  that  ccimfort  which  an  unbounded  demand  for 
thrir  Uboura  could  not  foil  to  produce,  Xiost  week,  we  extracted  a 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  on  Free  Trade  and  Colonization,  whidi 
riiow«l  what  good  had  been  effected  by  the  attention  of  European* 
to  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  If  the  trade  were  open,  the  same 
attention  and  capital  womd  be  applied  to  the  production  of  cot- 
ton and  sugar;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  some  improve* 
ment  would  be  made  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these 
articles.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton  in  Hinduostan  baa 
not,  in  all  probability,  undeigone  any  change  for  two  or  three 
Aousand  years  ;  but,  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  no- 
restrictions  have  been  opposed  to  the  application  of  European 
industry,  skill,  and  capital,  in  the  raising  and  improving  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  not  only  has  the  result  equated,  but  it  has 
.  ni  surpassed,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  ever  entertaioed  aa 
the  aubjrct.     And  the  e^ct  of  the  application  of  European  industry 
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t^Mmg  tk9  Trade  to  ItMa  md  China.  ttS- 

knd  capttal  to  tteae  ohfeau,  mf  be  gtAtfcd  firom  the  tet,  thAt- 
Ae  pnapority  of  tbe  idBub  has  nucMially  increMed,  whUst  tho 
{vodnce  hu  bem  ezteaBlTclf  improTed.  Tbe  effect  abroad  bas 
been  hmmI  beneficial,  bat  the  effect  on  EngUnd  hat  not  been  lew  - 
ao,  and  th&good  efftet  on  the  oitiaaBS'of  Unttrpoei  haabeen  ooa- 
aideraUe ;  hr  the  fonndrr  of  FWoett  and  Co.  in  this  town,  haa 
aent,  dnruig  tiie  Imt  ei^t  yean,  to  the  UaMb  of  Maariiios  and- 
BaoriMo,  no  len  Ann  SOO  •ngar-mllls,  moM  of  them  with  etean- 
enginea  attached,*  thna  calfiif  Into  actire  induttiy  crowds  tiT 
iDteUiffent  and  wetl-paid  mechanic*.  If  the  two  ulands  of  Bourbon 
and  Maairmus,  which  are  bnt  apeclu  of  earth  compared  to  the 
extent  of  Britiah  India,  demaad  from  Liverpool  alpne  m  Urge  a 
iupply  of  machinery,  what  would  be  reqoir^  for  tliat  territory— ^ 
as  fertile  as  any  other  of  the  tropical  regions — with  a  popnlation  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  the  most  docile  and  most  temperate  people 
at  the  earth !  . 

It  la  erident  that  the  modwnic  wonM  be  better  paid  than  he  h 
BOW,  and  that  tbe  weaver  wotdd  bo  longer  languish  at  his  loom ; 
Jbr,  just  in  the  tune  proportkm  as  British  capital  and  exaroptb 
railed  the  Hindoo  from  hi*  present  miserable  condition,  would  be 
tbe  demand  for  our  manu&cture*,  which,  even  now,  though  loaded 
with  duties,  and  difficult  to  obtain,  are  eagerly  sought  as  artides 
of  dress  by  the  Hindoos.  To  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and. 
.tbe  philosopher,  the  question  brings  claims  for  active  and  unremit- 
ting eaertion,  wbidi  cannot  be  slated.  If  the  question  be  taken' 
up  by  the  country,  tiiere  is  not  a  doubt  of  its  success  ;  and,  if  it 
SQOceed,  there  is  no  part  of  Uie  community  which  will  not  be- 
greatly  benefited  by  tbe  triumph. 

fVoM  the  Lwerpool  Tlnua,  JoMwaiy  SO. 

It  wiD  be  seen  that  the  Mayor  has  called  a  public  meeting  of  tbp- 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool  on  the  subject  of  the  Trade  to  India  and 
China,  to  be  held  to-morrow  week,  the  SSth  inatanL  The  requisi- 
tion presented  to  the  Mayor  on  this  subject  was  the  most  respectable 
we  have  ever  seen  on  any  similar  occasion.  It  comprises  our 
wealthiest,  most  intelligent,  and  most  influentiel  merchants,  with- 
out any  distinction  of  party ;  and,  if  tlie  document  bad  either  been- 
l^d  ih  a  public  place' fdr  signature,  or  handed  about  with  a  wish  «o- 
'obtain  a  great  number  of  names,  the  list  might  easily  hare  been 
swelled  to  thousands.  There  is  hut  one  feeling' in  tbe  town  en  this 
subject,  which  is,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
imposes  a  monstrous  tax  on  tbe  nation,  and  shuts  us  out  from  the 
most  extensive  field  of  commerce  this  country  ever  knew.  In 
eveiy  aspect  in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed,  whether  as  to- 
England,  India,  or  China,  as  to  the  Company's  commercial  doouo- 

•  Free  Trade  aHdCaltHiisatioA  of  India. 
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potyorita  polkieal  gsftrwaCnt,  u  to  mtaUli,  .    _ 

nonfa,  or  to  Msl^toB,  Ibe  pment  lyUem  is  contidned  in  tbe  hjghort 
dagree  absari  and  pnjwUckL  We  bk  ksppy  to  fetm  that  the 
nnw  feelii^  imviub  *t  Hncbealer;  and  that  Mr.  hatUi^kxm,  la 
Uft  visit  of  a  aine^  day  to  thst  toma,  retaved  ooeh  muufmnUoaB 
.of  tbe  spirit  that  prerails  tbare,  as  to  aSifd  an  eamcat  tbac  his  ap* 
pwl  to  the  inhabiBwts  next  mcmlliviU. call  forth  an  otpraaiUNi  of 
.hostility  to  roooopolr  not  kss  cordial  and  dnaBimooB  tlain'that 
Thioh  bas  been  witneaaed  in  liverpooL 

A  meeting  of  the  HequisitioniMa  UxA  place  on  Saturd^,  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  chair,  when  a  Sub-Cotamittee  \raa  Appointed  to 
prqwre  ibe  resolntionB  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  public 
meeting. 

From  the  lAxerpool  KaUidoieope,  January  W. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  tiave  participated  in  the 
gratification  and  advanta^s  afforded  to  numerovs  and  most  respect-  . 
able  audiences  l>y  ^r-  Budiinglsm's  lectures  at  the  Music  HaM, 
on  that  most  important  and  interostiog  autyect,  the  Bastera  World. 
Mr.  Buckingham  baa  travelled  and  seen  much ;  and,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  extensive  knowledge  and  informatiMi,  he  adds  the  ftcility  of 
communicating  them  to  omers,  in  a  maonei  so  pleasing  and  AunillaTr 
U  gready  to  enhance  the  gratificstion  of  those  who  hear  him.  He 
is  evidently  a  gentleman  of  refined  taste  and  cultivated  imagination. 
From  the  immense  extent  and  discursive  nature  of  his  suhjects,  it 
is  aatonishing  that  be  could  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  them ;  his 
Buiterials  would  afford  ample  scope  for  a  much  more  cxteuded 
course  of  lectures ;  and  we  have  t)o  doubt  that  such  a  course  would 

f trove  not  only  interes^ng  and  instructive  to  the  bearers,  but  also 
Iterative  to  the  lecturer,  who,  «dth  the  experience  he  has  now  ac- 
quired, (this  being  his  first  attempt  st  public  lecturing,)  wouki  be- 
enablcd  to  improve  both  the  classification  and  treatment  of  liis  sub- 
jects. Perhaps,  too,  his  style  of  delivery  is  rather  too  easy  and 
GoIloquiBl,  and  might  occasionally,  when  the  dignity  of  his  subject 
requires  it,  be  more  elevated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  lectures  have 
been  received  here  with  very  great  satisfaction  and  applause  by  a 
numerous  and  respectable  audience ;  and  we  hope  that  the  success  of 
tis  experiment  here  will  lead  him  to  repeat  it  elsewhere,  and  thus  . 
dlaseminate  thoughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  most  pleasing  manner, 
the  most  extensive  and  important  information  of  which  he  is  pos- 
sessed. He  can  perform  no  greater  good  to  his  country  or  mankind 
than  by  lending  his  powerful  aid  to  produce  upon  the  public  that  - 
Impression  which  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  monstrous 
monopoly  which  has  so  long  fettered  and  cramped  the  eneigies  and 
resources  of  the  Eastern  World,  and,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few, 
prevented  the  access  of  Europeans  to  a  market  almost  unlimited,  to 
-tiM^rcatinjnrysnd  toss  of  both  Asiatics  and  Europeans.  But  tiTe 
subject  is  teadiitp  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  reubaable  introduc- 
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■  tiou]  aDdireiriU.tlMnCMia,l)BM>kaffdMMTeoutriuirilktiwlKi^ 
tbu  Mr.  BucluB^uyu  mil  peiMKie  in  the  good  wotk,  ud  ttau 
aooccoa  will  speedily  orawn  his  efforts,  end  those  of  saA  ml  Arlenis 
to  tbeir  country  and  tkeir  CeUowHerMttves  u  co^opente  wMi  kin. 
Tho^h,  of  caune,  mni^af  the  gnmad  ocenpied  1^  Mr.  Bnckia^ 
iMun.  has  bem  gone  over  befere  by  other  tmrdlera,  we  tmtt  we 
ahsll  need  no  apology  for  laying  bdbrc  oar  leaders  as  complete  ^ 
reptHt  of  the  lectures  ad  it  is  in  ovr  power  to  give.  Mncb  of  the 
information  is  ne^^^-much  important— and  al  interesting  j  nod  td- 
stead  of  giving  detached  and  unconnected  fragmeots,  it  tiall  be  onr 
object,  as  far  as  we  can  accomplish  it,  to  lay  beftu-e  onr  Tcaden  a 

.  correct  and  symmetrical  whole.  One  further  r«nark,  and  we  bate 
done  with  sU  we  have  to  say  by  way  of  prefiuw  ;■ — the  applause  wa/t 
so  frequent,  that,  for  our  own  tonreiiieDce,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
note  *vtxy  place  where  it  occurred,  but  shall  merely  mentioa  it 
where  it  was  pecRliarly  warm  and  flBtt«riog. 

From  the  Uverpooi  (Wrier,  Janttaty  SI. 

Beside  the  general  informatioD  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, on  the  state,  cuBhims,  and  commercial  capabilities  of  the 
countries  in  which  he  has  travelled,  the  greatest  benefit,  we  thinli,. 
wiU  result  from  his  giving  lectures  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  pifblic  to  that  great  ques- 
tion, the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India.  If  Mr.  Ruckingfaam  bad- 
intended  to  take  ample  revenge  upon  the  Company  for  tbeir  har^. 
treatment  of  him,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual  metliod 
thnn  thus  proceeding  to  excite  an  ardent  effort  to  infringe  upon  their 
monopoly  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  commnnities  odfhe 
domestic  empire.  To  dissipate  the  mystery  ia  which  Indian  al^s 
have  been  involved,  to  expose  the  arfiGces  of  an  interested  mon»' 
poly  to  maintain  itself,  and  to  awaken  attention  to  the  great  re- 
sources of  our  Indian  possessions,  are  the  sure  means  of  raising  ob- 
structions, great,  and,  we  hope,  effectual  to  the  renewal  M  the 
charter.  We  acquit  Mr.  Buckingham  of  a  vengeful  motive ;  but 
that  this  must  be  the  effect  is  manifest,  and  we  know  not  that  a. 
more  public-spirited  act  could  have  been  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidua]. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  coll  for  absohile  proof  of  all  HJr. . 
Buckingham's  statements  as  to  India  and  China,  in  order  to  ra^ 
piHt  the  argument  that  the  tinae  is  .fiiUy  come  for  Pariiament  to  be 
just  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  wrest  an  exclusive  ri^t  fron 
hands  which  ore  not  powertul  enough  to  tum'it  to  good  acooimt  te 
themselves,  although  they  are  able  to  shot  out  the  pnblic  from  the 
beoe&t.  The  cue  does  not,  in  het,  rest  so  much  upon  details  U 
upon  general  and  uoquestiooaUe  &eta,  wludi  all  who  have  tufd 
the  Mut  attentiu*  to  India  could  not  but  know,  independent  of  Ifr. 
Buckingham's  sWcnKBts,  olthov^  w«  grant  that  tbeycooAio. 
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vary  ofiportaiMlf  to  BOpport  sad  oorraboMte  them.  For,  wlietber 
we  Tt^rd  India  iriA  refeience  to  empire  or  to  trsde,  the  ar^ment 
against  the  Company  ia  equally  demonstrative.  lliRt  the  Company 
gOf  ems  India,  is  oertain  I  but  that  India  is  apart  uf  the  British  em- 
pire, snbdued  by  oar  vabmr,  and  maiataioed  by  oor  mi^bl,  is  equally 
aertainj  and,  that  itihonld  be  governed  dtiectl;  irom  tb«  Crown^  and 
independent  of  Ae  uiomaly  of  an  tmptfriwH  ia  imporio,  is  a  point  on 
vhich,  we  think,  tried,  disinlemted,  and  unprejudiced  men,  will  not 
be  found  to  difier.  Up  to  a  certain  period,  the  attomaly,  which  had 
grown  up  gradually  with  circnmstaDces,  might  iwiocently  have  re- 
mained ;  but  that,  when  a  sovereignty  was  effiicted  in  that  part  of 
the  world  i  when  millians  became  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
JMty  in  as  strict  a  sense  as  any  others,  a  Company  of  merchants 
nod  stockholders  should  he  suflercd  any  longer  to  interpose  between 
tbc  Crown  and  its  subfBcta,was  a  monstrosity  in  pcditics  which  no- 
thii%  but  negligence  on  tbe  one  part,  and  a  corrupt  parliamentary 
influence  on  the  other,  could  suffer  to  remun.  We  tuk  why  India 
alone,  of  our.  foreign  posseMions,  should  be  governed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  power  wholly  unknown  to  the  constitution  ?  and  why 
George  tbe  Fourth  should  be  less  a  sovereign  there  than  in  ai^ 
other  part  of  his  dominions  ?  The  only  answers  we  ever  heard 
merged  themselves  into  two  points  :  the  iLinger  of  exciting  the  Na- 
tives on  the  subject  of  their  superstitions,  and  tbe  oppressions  which 
might  be  practised  upon  them.  Both  pretences  are  ridiculous. 
With  the  EUpentitiona  of  the  Natives,  Government  would  no  more- 
concern  itself  than  tbe  Company,  save  and  except  that  it  would 
not  make  a  dlshonoamble  gain  of  them,  as  the  Company's  servants, 
in  their  cupidity,  have  done ;  and,  as  for  oppression,  tbe  benefit 
wold,  in  the  change,  be  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Natives.  No 
CMony,  no  foreign  possession  of  ours,  is  oppressed ;  and,  if  the  Com- 
pany is  not  free  from  this  charge  as  to  India,  then  the  objection  is 
abundantly  answered.  The  grand  remedy  for  oppression  is  to  bring; 
the  governors  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  This  cannot 
be  whilst  India  ts  a  locked-up  country ;  and  this  can  only  take  place 
when  it  is  placed  under  the  eye,  and  in  the  interests,  of  this  country, 
by  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse.  The  true  policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  to  consolidate  her  vast,  but  scattered,  empire;  and,  for  effect- 
ing this,  there  is  no  means  but  that  of  exerting  a  direct  protective 
.  inflaence  upon  every  part,  and  by  opening  tbe  door  for  the  circula- 
tion of  her  scieoce,  ^erlawB,  and  her  liberUea,  thmugfaont  every  part, 
U  it  may  be  prepared  for  than.  So  much  for  tbe  question  of  em- 
|rii«  }  let  India  feel  that  it  is  proteoted  by  just  laws  and  by  a  patei- 
bbI  government,  and'  site  beoMnes,  tot  ages  yet  to  come,  all  our 
.  own.  The  half-castes  especially,  now  shut  out  from  all  interest  is 
the  country  which  has  bred  them,  and  who  onght  to  be  the  connect- 
.  bg  link  between  tbe  aboriginal  natives  and  us,  would,  in  that  case, 
.bcctmie  our  natural  allies,  andtbc  beat  agents  for  tbe  dili\uionof 
otv  knowledge,  our  arta,  and  our  mode*  ottUnking, 
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As  for  the  queition  of  trade,  it  is  too  obvious  to  dwell  npm. 
We  can  ipin  oMtuD  for  India,  we  can  nMnuiacture  it  for  India ;  we 
liaTe  a  tbouaaod  manufectures  whicb  the  people  woald  be  glad  to 
take,  if  tbey  had  any  thing  to  give  for  titmn.  They  have  now  little 
to  give,  not  because  their  country  u  not  productive,  but  because  its 
productiveness  is  not  called  forth.  That  only  is  wanting  to  ope& 
inarketA  among  countless  millions,  and  to  give  us,  in  return,  the 
articles  we  Dow  get  from  countries  of  more  scauty  population. 

That,  in  effecting  a  change  demanded  by  the  welfore  and  im- 
proTcment  of  ovr  Indian  empire,  and  by  the  general  right  of  the 
mercantile  interest  at  home  to  be  phced  on  equal  ground  «ith  the 
monapolistg,  every  just  consideration  is  to  be  paid  to  circumstances, 
so  that  no  misdiief  shall  arise  from  hasty  and  ill-digested  arrange- 
ments, we  concede.  The  first  step  is  to  open  the  trade,  and  to 
afford  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  mercantile  houses  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India,  and  for  the  employment  of  British  capital  to  im- 
prove the  produce  of  the  country,  both  in  its  quality  and  quantity. 
For  this  do  delay  is  required.  The  change  in  the  goTcmment  i^ 
India  is  more  delicate,  because  any  change  is  apt  to  awaken  suspi- 
cion amrog  an  ignorant  population,  and  because  the  constant  cry  of 
the  Company's  servants  tn  the  ears  of  the  Natives  bos  been.  Out 
India  is  now  better  governed  by  tbemsetves  than  any  otiier  adraiiri^  - 
tration  of  its  afkin  would  allow.  The  alterations  ODgbt,  therefore, 
to  be  brought  on  by  degrees,  and  with  as  few  changes  in  names,  wqd 
designatioDS  of  officers  and  magistrates,  as  possible.  We  grant,  too, 
that  to  fco-m  a  just  and  well-adapted  government  (or  India,  will  re- 
qnire  great  deliberation,  and  more  especially  in  order  u>  secure  its 
eonstant  responsibility  to  public  opinion  at  home,  which  is  the  beat 
check  that  affairs  so  distant  can  be  plitccd  under.  But  these  ars 
the  very  reasons  why  the  public  shonld  now  a^tate  the  question, 
and  force  it  immediately  upon  the  attention  of  our  statesmen,  th«t, 
when  the  time  for  bringing  the  subject  before  Parliament  shall  ar- 
rive, every  plan  may  be  mature.  Mr.  Buckingham's  lectures  will 
employ  the  attention  of  the  community  at  large  in  tlie  towns  he  may 
visit  i  but  our  enlightened  and  practical  merchants  must  no  longer 
let  the  mutter  sleep.  Tbey  must  unite  to  lead  on,  and  rightly  to 
direct,  public  opinion,  and  so  to  bring  the  case,  in  due  time,  before 
Parliament,  that  all  may  feel  that  the  claims  they  make  are  the  result 
of  wise  and  wdl-informed  consideiMion,  and  1bst  tbey  wiU  be  main- 
tained by  firmness.  With  regard  to  Liverpool,  at  least,  the  matter 
will  not  sleep  ;  as  a  requisition,  numerously  and  most  respectably 
signed,  has  been  presented  to  oiir  worthy  Chief  Magistrate,  request- . 
ing  him  to  call  a  m^cctlng  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  removing 
the  present  restrictions  upon  our  commercial  intercourse  with  China 
and  India.  His  Worship  has  appointed  next  Wednesday  for  tba 
meeting,  and  Ve  doubt  not  but  it  will  i»«sent  an  array  of  influence 
and  talent  worthy  of  the  high  commercial  rank  wluch  Liverpool 
holds  in  the  empire. 
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IMare  qutdag  lAvcrpool,  Ibe  foUowing  bel,  flnt  lewnt  IhaR, 
and  placed  in  Mr.  Buckingbam's  hands,  in  writing,  duTlng  the  d^ 
liverj  of  bia  kst  lectim  deserve*  to  be  recorded.  It  ia  gircn  In 
the  wordf  of  the  original  wnlcr  : 

'  A  Bhip-owncT  of  thli  town  had  a  vessel  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sindoo,  the  captain  of  which  was  offered  a  very  eligiUe  charter  to 
gft  from  thence  to  Canton,  to  convey  thither  the  person,  fiunily,  and 
eSbcts  of  an  oU  Spaniard,  resident  tiiere,  who  was  apprehensive  of 
ths  tiOBflacatioa  of  bis  prapMiy  by  the  Mexicas  Govomnent.  The 
terms  of  the  charter  had  been  agreed  upon,  when  the  British  Connil 
mmrndtA  the  captain  that  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  Ent 
'  Iqdia  Company's  charter  for  a  British  vessel  to  go  from  any  port 
'  o£  the  wtffld  to  China,  and  the  voyage  was  consequently  abandoned  j 
when  the  vessei,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  otiier  employment, 
was  oompeUed  to  come  away  in  b^ast.  The  ^Mnrdity  of  sndi  a 
regtilatiao  is  very  evident,  as  this  is  a  trade  in  which  the  East  India 
Company  do  not  participate.  An  American,  French,  or  any  crthcr 
ship,  esoept  one  bearing  tbe  British  flag,  might  peiftmn  the  voyage, 
but  tlie  same  induIgeiKe  is  refused  to  a  Aritirii  ship,  althoagh  it 
cvmot  be  shown  bow  such  a  permisston  cooU  poesibty  iutwftre 
even  with  the  monopat^  r4  the  East  India  Company,  adnoittiDg,  ftr 
-It's  sake,  that  it  sboold  stiU  be  tokratcd.' 


'On  his  retnra  through  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  in  his  way  to 
Iiondon,  Mr.  Buckingham  met  with  the  same  cordial  reception,  and ' 
same  asBumnce  of  support,  frum  men  of  all  parties ;  and  on  his  arrival 
in  town,  found  letters  already  awaiting  him  from  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Hnll,  Whitby,  Bristol,  and  I>ublin,  invitii^  him  to  moke  an  early 
visit  to  each.  ^ 

Hie  contrast  to  aQ  this  presented  by  tbe  London  papers  genendly 
is  worthy  of  remark.  The  leading  daily  prints,  not  yet  being  able 
to  see  how  their  pecuniary  interests  would  be  likely  to  be  affected 
by  any  early  disclosure  of  hostility  to  the  East  India  Company,  bod 
Jiltberto  maintained  a  dignified  silence.  Two  among  them  only 
ventured  on  any  dbect  advocacy  of  abolishing  the  existing  state  <n 
things ;  and  their  articles  we  give : 

A-om  the  Morning  Aittrtittr,  January  IS>. 
^e  visit  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to  Liverpool,  for  (he  pm-pose  of 
organizing  an  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  tbe  East  India  Company's 
charter,  has  been  followed  by  more  decisive  success  tlian  could  well 
have  been  expected.  From  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  he  has 
idready,  on  tbe  motion  of  the  Mayor,  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and 
tbe  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise  in  other 
towns  he  may  visit ;  and  from  the  opinions  entertained  in  this 
'Ctnmtry  generally  respecting  the  advantages  erf*  a  free  trade  with 
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India  and  CltLiu,  we  dosbt  not  that  Us  doctrines  v3I  every^rttera 
meet  with  the  most  enthiuiastic  reception. 

We  have  no  wish  atber  to  damp  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
or  to  depreciate^  in  public  estimation,  the  value  of  the  trade  which  is 
now  almost  monopolized  by  the  East  India  Company.  We  are 
fally  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  fbrmerj  and  the  advantages  which 
would  aKiue  to  the  public  from  the  latter  j  for,  if  there  is  any  one 
T^pecting'  the  commerce  of  this  countrymore  notorious  than  another^ 
it  is  that  of  the  great  national  loss  at  which  the  trade,  both  to  Iadi» 
and  China,  is  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company.  For  every 
article,  in  tact,  of  really  national  consumption  which  we  receive  from 
either  quarter,  we  pay,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  a  fidl  third  taora 
than  we  shouM  be  under  any  necessity  of  paying,  were  the  trade  - 
free ;  while,  to  add  still  more  to  the  disadvantages  accruing  fron 
the  present  system,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  Compuiy  which 
enjoys  such  exclusive  benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  does 
not  reap  any  corresponding  advantage  from  them. 

In  discussing  this  question,  however,  it  ought  to  he  taken  into 
Account  that,  but  for  the  East  India  Company,  we  fthoutd  not  now 
have  possessed  either  the  paramoant  dominion  which  we  now  ex- 
ercise in  the  Bast  i  or  India,  on  the  other  huid,  have  proved  such  a 
fertile  miiie  of  weaikh  and  commerciBl  enterprise  as  it  now  is.  It  ia 
to  It  that  we  owe  both  the  one  and  the  other  ;  and  it  must  also  be. 
taken  iota  consideration,  that  the  Company  is  entitled  to  compel-  - 
oation  whenever  its  donuuion  shall  be  wrested  from  it.  This  isooa 
drawback  on  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  public  from 
throwing  open  the  trade  with  ladia  and  China,  and  there  ore  trthers 
of  DO  mean  importance  which  might  be  stated  ;  but,  aftet  all,  if  a . 
satisfactory  arrangement  can  he  entered  into  with  the  Company, 
there  is  So  denyibg  that,  when  the  excessive  anticipations  of  im- 
mense and  unheard-of  advantages  from  it  have  died  away,  and  r»- ' 
gular  commerce  succeeded  to  the  foolish  specutatimia  which  a  free 
trade  would  be  certain  to  create,  great  national  advantages  would- 
result  from  a  change  of  system  ;  and  that  the  public  mind  could  not 
ixf  the  mean  time  be  better  employed,  than  in  acquiring  correct, 
notions  aa  the  subject,  and  preparing  itself  for  a  full,  fvi,  and  un- 
b^sed  discussion  of  the  question. 

It  would  be  very  cosy  to  show,  in  reierenoe  to  this  lost  paragraph,' 
that  were  it  not  for  the  national  wealth  uid  national  forces,  the - 
^ast  India  Company  could  never  have  either  obtained  or  secured 
their  conquests  in  India ;  and  that  the  donittiion  is  kot  the  Com- 
pany's but  the  King's.  It  is  port  of  the  British  empire,  and  in  Ihe- 
entire  custody  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  give  away,  by.. 
treaty,  to  any  foreign  power,  to  declare  independent,  or  to  retoia- 
under  any  fprm  of  government  Uiey  choose  i— but  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  this  view  of  the  question  when  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  trade  is  dOne  away. 
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Mr.  Bnckingbun'a  kctnrea  on  the  adraalages  to  be  derived  from 
tbe  opening  of  the  trade  with  India  and  China,  have  produced  a  veij 
strong  impression  in  Liverpool ;  and  aa  it  is  the  intentiun  of  that 
-  gentleman  to  advocate  the  same  cauae  in  all  the  principal  towns  and 
-cities  of  the  kingdom,  the  friends  of  free  trade  will  find  him  an 
(iflicient  and  active  labourer  in  the  promotion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  thej  can  desire, — the  overthrow  of  that  giant  of  monopol)', 
the  East  India  Company. 

There  is  XHnetfaingofretribntivejusticeinthis.  Mr.  Bncldngham 
hu  felt  the  ma  of  power;  he  was  persecuted  in  India}  be  has  been 
drives  to  England  j  and  bne  he  stands  up  with  the  authority  of  an 
efe-witneas  and  a  sufferer  to  oppose  tlw  system,  and  rouse  the 
enerKies  of  the  country  to  the  vindication  of  its  commercial  and 
political  diaracter  from  reproach.  His  enemies,  and  the  enemicB 
of  every  thing  that  is  liberal  in  trade  and  eovemment,  have  them- 
selves placed  him  upon  that  stage  from  whence  he  can  annoy  them 
with  most  effect  j  and  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  great  prin- 
'  caples  involved  in  the  question,  that  they  will  reap  the  full  b^iefit 
of  his  spirited  exertions. 

His  lecture,  which  appeared  at  some  length  in  '  The  Liverpotd 
Times  '  of  Tuesday,  furnishes  the  most  conduslve  testimony  of  tba 
evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  continuance  of  the  charter,  tint 
paople  of  that  enterprising  dty  in  which  he  commenced  his  labour^ 
have  acknowledged  tbem  by  a  vote  of  thanks ;  and,  indeed,  it  wonld 
be  strange  if,  upon  a  question  so  dear  as  the  impolicy  of  perpetuating 
the  most  entumous  uid  unwieldy  monopoly  that  ever  existed,  there 
■  abonld  be  any  difference  of  opution  ammigst  a  class  of  merchants  as 
intdligent  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  any  jiart  of  the  kingdom,  not 
excepting  Iiondon  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  advantages  which  would  at  once 
'be  realized  by  a  total  change  of  Eystem  towards  our  Astatic  coloniea, 
there  are  still  wider  and  brighter  views  of  improvement  to  stimulate 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  society  on  this  important  subject.  We 
owe  to  India  a  great  moral  debt.  The  misgovemment  of  a  com- 
mercial junta,  actuated  by  a  grasping  spirit,  and  constructed  upon  a 
principle  which  excludes  all  that  ia  elevating  in  the  soul  of  oommerce, 
while  it  accumulates  and  condenses  all  th^  is  demoralizing  and  in- 
jiirious,  has  visited  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Asia  like  a 
iflague.  The  history  of  our  connection  with  that  country,  ia  one 
upon  which  no  Engtisbman  would  wish  to  dwelt.  It  is  time  that 
we  should  furnish  a  brighter  page — It  is  time  that  we  should  con- 
tribute to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Natives  | 
not  by  sending  missionaries  to  wander  over  tracts  of  desolation  and 
^norance,  but  by  encouraging,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  permitting, 
Antidi  residents  to  settle  amongst  them,  and  carry  into  the  heart 
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■of  thoM  extrusive  regions  the  habits  and  instiUitioDs  which  are 
-ralculatcd  to  epread  by  example,  'i'Le  pblliiDlbropist  and  the  reli- 
^iiMiat  will  find  ao  aiuple  field  fur  the  exercise  of  their  best  uSectJoDS 
in  forwarding  the  promotionof  those  enlightened  cominercial  views, 
which  are  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  nations,  and  the  general 
impTovemeat  of  the  hunum  race. 

We  turn  to  another  side  of  the  picture,  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeing 
"what  are  the  sort  of  argument!),  and  what  the  force  with  which  tfaey 
are  used,  by  those  who  oppose  iiny  alteration  in  the  existing  system. 
We  arc  satislied  that  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  folly  tliey  display 
vill  be  sufficient  tu  work  its  own  remedy.  Take  the  following : 
Brom  theMomiitg  Journal,  January  14. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who,  we  should  have  thought,  had  obtained 
notoriety  enough,  is,  we  perceive,  riding  the  provinces,  in  order  to 
teach  tbe  nntives  of  Liverpool  and  other  place-i  his  maxims  of  poli- 
tical economy,  and  his  system  of  governing  India.  It  is  rather  far- 
cical, considering  tbe  extent  of  this  gentleman's  pretensions,  to  see 
-him  reading  lectures,  written  by  himself,  perhaps,  in  the  English 
language,  to  the  grave  and  learned  sages  of  Liverpool.  It  is  a 
'Stretch  of  complaisance  on  his  part  for  which  certainly  we  were  not 
iprepared,  and  a  stretch  of  absurdity  on  the  part  of  his  hearers  which 
we  could  not  have  expected.  After  this,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
-to  see  Mr.  Hunt  lecturing  to  tbe  Parisiana  on  the  art  of  nuking 
blacking,  or  a  London  chimney-sweep  exponndtng  to  our  country 
'Cousins  the  mysteries  of  cleaning  flues,  sweeping  soot,  or  wbeedliti^ 
with  the  kitchen  maids  in  the  cold  mornings. 

That  Mr.  Buckingbabi  has  published  n  few  books  about  India, 
-and  a  few  more  about  himself,  we  can  easily  credit,  though,  we  tbnnk 
Heaven,  we  hove  never  hod  the  pleasure  of  residing  either  the  one 
set  or  the  other.  That  he  may  have  something  to  commuDiratc 
relative  to  the  trade  of  India  is  possibk  enough.  We  do  not  ioN- 
niiate  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  not  a  very  well-informed  mau,  for 
we  positively  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  He  is  quite  justified, 
we  also  admit,  in  hawking  bis  knowledge,  of  whatever  nature  It  may 
be,  through  the  country,  and  to  the  best  market.  We  protest  we 
find  DO  fault  with  this.  He  has  a  cleur  right  to  travel  and  sell,  even 
without  a  license  j  and  we  wish  him  success  and  good  returns. 

But  the  rather  revolting  part  of  tbe  business  is  to  see  the  gentle- 
oien  of  Liverpool — tbe  Croppers,  Gladstones,  Bensons,  Roscoes, 
and  others — liberally  patronising  such  cbarlalanerie  and  presump- 
tion. If  the  motives  of  the  parties  were  pure — if  they  had  the  good 
of  their  country  in  view — if  they  were  not  tainted  by  paltry  selfish- 
.ness  on  the  one  side,  and  mean  revenge  and  disapjioiniment  on  tbe 
other,  then  their  follv  would  be  more  pardonable.  Tbey  wish  the 
destruction  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  and  are  desirous  to  partake 
of  the  profits  of  the  Canton  tea  trade.     All  this  is  very  natural,  and 
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itts  equally  natnnil  for  the  Company  to  oppose  tbeir  viabes,  and 
retain  their  moaopoly  as  long  as  they  can.  But  by  what  motiTC* 
la  their  travelling  teacher  inspired  ?  He  is  a  disappointed  applicant 
'  at  the  East  India  Board — fae  was  sent  out  of  India  for  his  meddling 
politics — and  he  has  lived  upon  '  his  misfortunes,'  as  he  calls  them, 
ever  since.  In  all  our  experience  we  never  knew  a  man  torn  faia 
mishaps  into  such  a  source  of  levenne  as  Mr.  Buckingham.  Piiff 
Id  the  play's  calamities,  in  point  of  profit,  were  mere  scrapings  to 
those  of  this  injured  and  unfortunate  editor.  He  seems  to  be  denr- 
Dos  of  injuring  the  Company  from  the  same  motives.  He,  perhaps^ 
thinks  that  to  rob  them  of  their  business  is  the  only  way  to  save 
them,  and  that  to  reduce  their  profits  is  the  best  mode  of  increasing 
tbeir  dividends.  But  Mr,  Buckingham  forgets  that  their  condition 
•nd  kiM  are  rather  different.  I'hey  are  not  likely  to  flourish  on 
their  wrongs,  nor  find  sugar  for  their  tea,  if  the  tea  be  taken  away 
irom  them. 

But  the  exhibition  shows  to  what  shifts  the  Liverpool  patriot! 
will  resort  in  order  to  gain  their  object.  Base  lucre  is  the  motive^ 
mad,  therefore,  Mr.  Cropper  smiles  on  Mr.  Buckingham  ! — the  twist 
and  the  calicoes  are  concerned,  therefore  Mr.  Gladstone  bows  to 
tile  traveller  ! — the  sugur  and  tea  trade  are  involved,  therefore  Mr. 
Benson  stands  behind  the  chair  of  Mr.  Buckingham  !  Oh  dear  t 
oh  dear  ! — but  so  much  for  quackery  and  Mr.  Buckingham  ! 

Nota  Bene. — How  comes  it  that  the  Liverpool  people  have  token 
a  useful  avocation  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Huslusson,  and  preferred 
Air.  Buckingbam  to  him  }  Thar  representative  being  now  out  of 
office,  and  consequently  in  good  health,  ought  to  have  obtained  the 
Jectureihtp.'  

On  reading  thin  article,  the  followrag  letter  was  addressed  lo  the 
£ditor  in  reply : 

To  the  Editor  of  ike  MvmiMg  Journal. 

Sia, — The  space  you  have  bestowed,  in  your  Journal  of  the  HHi, 
on  a  notice  of  my  late  visit  lo  Liverpool,  is  a  proof  that  it  possessed 
at  least  sufficient  importance  in  your  estimation  to  deserve  accusa- 
tion ;  and  you  are  too  much  of  an  Englishman,  I  should  hope,  to 
'refuse  an  equal  space  to  a  defence.  I  therefore  rely  with  confidence 
OD  your  admitting  irom  me  a  brief  reply. 

Whether  iny  pretensions  to  communicate  to  my  feUow-countly- 
men  such  knowledge  as  I  may  possess,  he  net  quite  as  well-foundefi 
as  those  of  any  other  public  writer  who  communicates  his  opinions  to 
the  world  ;  and  whether  there  fae  any  greater  presumption  in  seek- 
ing to  inform  mankind  by  reading  or  speaking  in  a  la^  assembly, 
than  by  writing  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  others  may  deteiw 
xnine :  but  the  world  has  at  least  some  guarantee  for  my  experience 
on  the  subjects  on  which  I  treat,  having  passed  nearly  fifteen  yean 
M  a  traveller  and  a  merchant  In  Asia,  and  a  pnUic  writer  in  lo^ 
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and  in  Bnglaadon  theofhirs  ofthe  East.  If  all  the  writeisin  yonr- 
.  Journal  can  produce  as  good  credentials,  you  are  more  fortunate  than' 
most  of  your  contemporariea.' 

That  you  have  never  read  any  of  the  works  which  have  met . 
with  such  flattering  reception  from  the  rest  of  my  cnuutrymen,  I 
can  very  readily  believe :  hul  this,  with  most  men,  would  be  a' 
TtasoQ  why  tbey  should  suspend  their  judgment  aa  to  the  capacities, 
of  their  author.  But  when  you  suppose  that  I  mnke  my  infor*. 
mation  a  mere  matter  of  trade,  and  '  hawk  it  about,'  aa  you  ele- 
gantly terra  it,  at  the  beat  market,  you  must  also  be  ignorant  that 
I  have  dej'oted  the  whole  of  the  profits  arisine  from  my  late  lec- 
tures to  the  public  use,  and  have  not  touched  a  shilling  of  it  ka- 
my  own.  When  'The  Morning  Journal,'  or  any  other  English 
newspaper,  does  the  same,  no  one,  I  should  hope,  would  deuj 
them  the  merit  of  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  at  least,  and  this 
is  all  the  merit  I  claim. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  was  sent  out  of  India  for  mj; 
'meddling  politics,' — a  very  vague,  but  sufficiently  expressive 
phrase  ; — I  was  removed  from  that  country  for  anticipating  the 
decision  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  this  country,  \n  calling  iu 
question  the  propriety  of  a  local  appointment  of  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man to  he  a  clerk  to  a  committee  for  supplying  the  Indian  Govern-, 
ment  with  stationery,  which  ajipointntent  was  no  sooner  beard  of 
in  England,  than  it  was  annulled  by  the  united  voice  of  the  Indib 
'Company  and  the  Board  of  Contriil.  My  offence,  therefore,  wai, 
maintaining  the  opinioa  of  the  higfitr  authorities  in  this  country, 
against  the  inferior  auUiorities  on  the  spot, — an  indiacretioa  of 
which  '  The  Morning  Journal'  would,  I  thought,  hare  been  the 
last  to  complain.  It  would  be  deemed  rather  a  severe  punishment 
by  yon,  no  doubt,  to  have  your  journal  suppressed,  your  fortune 
destroyed,  and  yourself  transported,  without  trial,  to  a  distant 
country,  for  venturing  to  censure  some  local  appointment  in  Ire*. 
Lmd,  which  the  Cahinet  itself  should  equally,  as  soon  as  it  heard  at 
fy,  disapprove.     This,  theUj  waa  exactly  my  cose. 

WheUier  the  gentlemen  t^  Liverpocri  were  less  -pure  than  ^tbm- 
nterchanta,  when  actuated  by  motives  of  gain,  it  is  not  for  me  Ho 
(•ronounce.  But  I  have  yet  to  liarn  that  ^le  East  India  Company 
or  any  other  trading  bodies,  are  free  from  the  'aelfiafanem'  of  whfck 
you' seem  to  think  so  ill.  If  it  be  '  quackery'  to  endeavour  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  country  from  trade,  then  are  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men  in  your  own  calender  the  greatest  '  quacka' 
HI  the  land,  for  thia  is  their  perpetual  boast,  and  their  chief  praisej 
and  if  it  be  also  '  quackery'  to  endeavour,  by  free  commercial 
intercourse,  to  enridi  this  country,  as  well  aa  those  Mth  which 
encfa  intercourse  is  maintained,  and  hy  this  means  to  introduce 
improvement  and  civilization  among  millions  of  our  fellow-beings, 
junr  snnk  in  igBomee,  idolatry,  and  wretchedness,  then  I  am 
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wining  to  be  considered  guilty  of  what  other  men  designate  by  n 
less  obiK»ioiu  term : — this,  uid  not  my  own  pro&t  or  pleasnre 
merely,  (tbough  I  hold  these  to  be  no  dishonour  for  any  man  justly 
to  pursue,)  b^ng  what  I  chiefly  liare  in  view. 

If  there  be  otiiers,  entirely  firee,  in  all  their  thoughts  and  aclioiis, 
from  any  thing  irtiicb  can  even  bear  the  semblance  of  interested 
ttotives,  I  should  say,  '  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
(tone.*— I  am.  Sir,  ytmr  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  BUCXIKCBAH.* 

A  still  better  answer  to  this  tirade  of  '  The  Morning  Journal'  is 
to  be  found,  however,  in  the  following  article  from  '  l^e  Liiverpool 
TimeB'  of  January  80 :  . 

'A  London  paper,  "  The  Morning  Journal,"  which  is  labouring  to 
write  itself  into  notoriety  by  all  manner  of  violent  and  abusive  ar- 
ticles, by  reckless  osserUons  and  eKtravagant  declaroation,  tries  to 
throw  contempt  on  Mr  Buckingham  and  on  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool far  the  part  tbey  are  taking  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter.  The  palpaple  folly  of  this  joumalbt 
counteracts  the  effect  of  his  unprincipl«l  abuse.  -He  confesses  be 
bos  never  read  Mr  Buckingham's  works,  and  yet  he  presumes  to 
designate  him  an  empiric.  He  says  that  the  Gladstones,  the  Crop- 
pers, &c.  of  this  town  are  influenced  by  the  mere  sclfisfa  considera- 
tion of  a  wish  to  extend  tiieir  own  trade  to  the  East.  Grant  that  it 
were  so.  Are  nierckantt  the  only  persons  who  are  to  be  debarred 
lit>m  expressing  their  opinions  on  a  mereantile  question  ?  Is  it  a 
fceinous  crime  for  intelligent  commercial  men  to  show  the  legisla- 
ture how  the  commerce  of  the  country  may  be  extended  ?  Are  the 
fi«e  and  enhghtened  merchants'  of  Liverpool,  or  the  interested  pro- 
prietors of  the  East  India  Company — a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  trade,  bring  landed  gentlemen,  women,  and 
diildren — more  likely  to  give  such  advice  to  Government  as  wonkl 
Wst  promote  the  interests  of  the  ctsnmunity  ?  Can  there,  by  poa- 
aitnlity,  be  a  better  gnide  to  the  legislature  aa  to  the  capability  ot 

*  Hits  tetter  <n»  seat  to  '  llle  Morning  Joomal'  by  ■  neuenj^er  j  bat 
rifhsed  insertion,  on  the  pica  of  wanting  room  (and  tbii  at  a  time  wheA 
SM^her  pariianentary  nor  any  other  public  proceedings  oecupieditsspace}) 
but,  on  a  second  application,  the  trOk  was  made  more^  apnarent,  a*  it 
was  distinctly  stated,  thai  it  would  not  appear  m  '  Tbe  Morawg  Journal* 
vnleM  paid /art  This  isafair  specimen  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
worst  part  of  the  London  press  is  made  rabserrient  to  the  moit  dis- 
graceful traffic— first,  obtaining  (as  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  it 
MM  obtained  from  an  iotcresiMi  quarter)  the  reqiriilte  ^yinent  for 
€UmMng  an  iBdiridnsl  i  and  then  dematMUnjt  payment  for  inserting  Uai 
d^enee :  for  there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  snppose  thai  tlte  one  waald 
be  done  imtkout  pagmeut,  aajr  more  than  the  other.  Upon  such  a  traf- 
fic in  men's  reputation  as  tlua,  it  ii  unnecessary  to  offer  a  wonl  of  ' 
cemmeat. 
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improvemeiit  In  any  br&ndh  of  trade,  ihaa  the  optni<ms  of  the  most 
experienced  merchants  of  the  country,  who  are  in  constant  corre- 
ipondcnce  vitb  all  parts  of  the  world  ?  If  the  Ghidstones  and  the 
Croppers  think  they  can  derive  benefit  from  opening  the  trade  to 
the  Baat,  their  opinion  is  worth  more  than  that  of  all  the  ministerial 
and  oppoaition  bencbes  of  the  Honaes  of  Parliament  put  together ; 
and  we  detf  those  gentleineQ  to  derive  proRt  themselves,  withonC 
sharing  the  benefit  with  manufBcturers,  abippers,  aod  indeed,  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly,  with  every  class  in  the  Ration- 

We  might  safely  challenge  a  more  ingenioos  and  better  informed 
person  than  the  writer  above-mentioned,  to  point  out  any  town  or 
aty  in  the  kingdom  where  the  East  India  question  is  likely  to  be 
to  well  understood  and  so  indqtendently  viewed  as  in  Liverpot^ 
No  town,  except  London,  has  such  frequent  intercourse  with  Indit^ 
or  sees  so  many  individuida  who  are  returning  from  that  country. 
No  town  whatever  contains  merchants  who  have  more  enlarged 
views,  or  niore  extensive  information,  with  r^ard  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  No  town  is  more  exempt  from  any  ties  or  interests, 
whicb  could  influence  its  merchants  to  oppose  the  general  good. 
Inaimvch  as  Liverpool  is  intereitetf  in  the  question,  precisely  into- 
much  is  the  opinion  of  its  merchants  the  more  valuable;  bet^nse  it 
is-  manifest  that  Liverpool  cannot  be  benefited  in  this  matter  but  by 
an  extention  of  the  trade ;  and  an  extension  of  the  trade  is  a  benefit 
to  the  whole  nation.  It  is  true  that  Liverpool  ia  interested  in  abo- 
lishing the  Company's  monopoly ;  but  so  is  all  England  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  this  is  a  reason  why  Liverpool  should  ikot  be  active,  it  is  an 
equally  good  reason  against  the  activity  of  any  other  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  dominions.  In  short,  according  to  the  rea-  ' 
■ooing  of  this  sapient  journalist,  nobody  has  a  right  to  oppose  the 
wrong  done  by  the  Company,  except  those  who  have  no  intereit  in 
'tiie  question,  and  know  nothing  about  it  ! 

But  we  shall  g^ve,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  several  weighty 
,    reasons  why  the  mercantile  population  of  Liverpool  should  earnestly 
and  peraeveringly  seek  the  entire  abolition  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter  and  government  :     ' 

1st.  Because  the  East  India  Company  is  the  largest,  closest,  and 
most  prejudicial  monopoly  existing  in  this  country,  and  stands  in 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

3d.  Because  it  shuts  out  the  merchants  and  the  capital  nf  Ei^ 
land  from  the  whole  territory  of  India,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
towns  on  the  coast,  where  merchanta  have  no  means  of  sending 
their  goods  into  the  interior,  except  such  as  depend  wholly  on  the 
Company's  pleasure. 

3d.  Because  the  vbs4  population  of  Hindoos  tan,  who  are  eager  ta 
receive  our  goods,  cannot  obtain  them  but  at  such  enhanced  prices 
and  wilb  so  much  difficult  (owing  to  the  Cmnpuij'a  rcgnlations) 
M  almost  to  amount  to  probibitlon. 
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4ib.  BccMue  BngUshmeB  gaing  out  to  lodi^  are  subject  to  tfae 
aibilrory  outboritf  of  tbe  Company,  wbo  may  faanisb  tbem  froui 
their  concerns  and  the  country  without  trial,  aod  at  an  hour's 
notice. 

.  6th.  Because  the  Company,  from  iti  very  coDstitution,  ia  wholly 
unfit  to  govera  an  exteaaive  territory,  and  has  more  powerful  me-^ 
tioei  to  bad  and  neg^ligent  goveromeut  than  to  good  government.  . 
'  6lh.  Beffauae  the  Company  baa,  in  ^ct,  misgoverned  India,  op* 
pressed  EngUsbmen,  incurred  an  enormous  debt,  and  grossly  mis- 
tnanaged  its  own  mercantile  concerns. 

7tb.  Because  the  rapid  and  extreiordinary  increase  of  the  prirat* 
trade  to  India,  since  the  parttul  ojwning  of  the  trade  in  1813,  (not* 
withstanding  all  the  restrictions  to  wbicb  it  is  subject,)  whilst  tb< 
Company's  trade. has,  during  the  same  period,  been  stationary, 
proves,  beyond  dispute,  the  infinite  superiority  of  free  trade  to  mo- 
nopoly, and  tbe  great  capabilities  of  Indian  commerce. 

8th.  Because  the  East  India  Company  engrosses  tbe  trade  to 
-China,  shutting  out  our  merchants  irom  the  most  extensive  market 
in  the  world,  and  enhancing  tbe  price  of  teas  nearly  lOO  per  ceot. 
to  the  people  of  this  country  j  thereby  exacting  from  tbem,  for  the 
support  of  its  own  costly  and  corrupt  system,  a  tax  of  neariy  ont 
million  tier  ling  per  annum. 

E)tb.  Because  tbe  merchants  of  Great  Britain  are  tlius  subjected 
to  restrictions  from  which  the  merchants  of  all  other  nations  are 
exempt,  and  our  commercial  rivals  are  beneUting  hy  our  loss. 

10th.  Because  the  United  States  have  their  teas  at  little  more 
than  half  tbe  price  of  this  country,  and  have  cultivated  the  commerce 
with  bhina  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  within  thirty  or  forty  years 
it  has  risen  (in  imports  and  exports)  to  3,443,504^  per  annum,— 
bein^  only  275,8&Al.  less  than  tbe  amount  of  tbe  commerce  of  tbe 
East  India  Company  witb  China,  though  tbe  latter  has  been  esta- 
blished 150  years,  and  though  England  has  vastly  greater  means 
of  consuming  the  products  uf  China,  and  of  seoding  m  return  such 
manubctures  as  the  Chinese  are  likely  to  buy. 

Wc  might  assign  many  other  reasons,  political,  commercial,  and 
moral,  and  put  those  already  assigned  in  new  lights  ;  but  tbe  fbre- 
going'are  in  our  opinion  far  nmre  than  suRicient  to  convince  any 
man,  not  biassed  by  some  powerful  interest,  that  every  exertion 
ought  to  he  made,  witb  unremitting  perseverance,  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  prevent  tbe  renewal  of  tbe  East  India  Company's ' 
charter.  

The  next  article  on  this  subject  which  has  met  our  observation 
is  the  following  : 

From  the  Morning  Pott,  January  17- 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  as  the  period  approaches  for  tbe  re* 

aeval  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  oi  for  effecting  a  total 
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chtnge  in  the  systnn  of  goveriiiiig  our  Oriental  empire,  the  large 
class  of  Britieh  merchants  interested  in  the  private  trade  would  be 
sufficiently  anxious  and  sufficiently  active  in  their  exertions  to  se- 
cure all  practicable  extension  of  their  privHegtB. 

We  some  time  ago  recommended  to  all  the  parties  interested  in 
this  very  important  question  to  abstain  from  all  premature  agitation 
of  it ;  assuring  them  that  it  would  in  due  time  undergo  the  most 
careful,  anxious,  and  deliberate  revision  of  his  Majesty 'sGoTerament,- 
and  that,  previous  to  any  decision,  every  source  of  information  would 
be  explored,  and  the  views  and  representations  of  every  party  be  not 
only  received,  but  fairly  weighed,  rigorously  sifted,  and  accurately 
compared,  in  order  to  enable  Ministers  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  the 
most  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state. 

The  mercantile  body,  we  rejoice  to  gay,  have  coincided  with  us  itt 
ofrinion,  and  have  accordingly  reposed  in  the  tranquil  and  satisfied 
uaurance  that  their  interests,  and  those  of  the  community  at  brge, 
involved  in  this  important  subject,  might  be  safely  left  to  the  wisdom, 
moderatioit,  and  equity  wbicb  distinguish  his  Majesty's  advisers. 
That  this  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  commercial  world,  n» 
stronger  proof  need  be  adduced  than  the  fact,  that  the  first  move- 
ment towards  the  public  discussion  of  the  subject,  as  one  of  imme- 
diate and  practical  importance,  has  proceeded,  not  from  any  com- 
mercial corporation,  not  from  any  sea-port  town,  not  even  fnimany 
individual  merchant,  but  from  the  Editor  of  a  monthly  publicjition, 
who  has  set  up  the  trade  of  an  itinerant  lecturer,  and  very  modestly 
elected  himsdf  to  the  office  of  instructor-general  to  the  merchants 
of  England,  and  their  guardian  and  protector  against  the  imminent 
danger  of  misconceiving  or  overlooking  their  own  interests,  in  con- 
nection with  East  India  affairs. 

Among  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
•  Bristol,  Hull,  and  the  other  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  opinions  and 
arguments  adverse  to  the  monopoly  of  Ibe  East  India  Company  are 
popular,  no  doubt;  and  the  self- appointed  lecturer  selected  the 
former  of  those  places,  with  great  discretion,  for  his  d^but  in  the  new 
character  he  has  assumed.  His  auditors  of  the  above  description, 
if  he  had  any  such,  would,  he  therefore  knew,  content  themselves 
with  laughing  at  his  presumption  without  exposing  or  chastising  H, 
while  those  of  a  lower  grade  were  sure  to  acquiesce  and  applaud. 
The  selection  of  Liverpool,  therefore,  as  the  scene  of  his  inaugural 
dissertation,  was  judicious  ;  although  it  would  perhaps  have  argued 
greater  magnanimity,  a  stronger  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  hiS' 
arguments,  and  in  his  own  powers  of  enforcing  them,  as  well  as  si 
ihore  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  circle  in  which  such  instruction  as 
he  had  to  offer  was  most  likely  to  be  required,  if  he  had  chosen  a 
spot  somewhat  nearer  to  Leadenh all-street,  and  had  commenced  bis 
meritorious  crusade  against  the  commercial  apathy  and  the  political 
ignorance  which  he  deems  himself  of  all  mankind  the  best  qualified 
to  encounter  and  subdue,  in  some  region  of  the  mercantile  wwld^ 
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'  where  prejadices  in  favour  of  the  chartered  [vrivileges  of  a  Company^ 
of  merchants,  the  founders  of  a  boundless  and  aplcudid  empire,  may 
be  stiU.  sup|)osed  to  lurk. 

As  an  authority  upon  the  commercial  branch  of  the  subject,  there- 
is  little  danger  of  this  travelling  lecturer  beJDg  overrated  by  the- 
persous  whom  he  has  so  generously  undertaken  to  instruct ;  and 
upon  its  political  and  constitutional  branches,  which  are  of  much 
higher  importance,  they  will  judge  how  well  he  is  qualified  for  a 
teacher,  when  they  recollect  him  as  the  individual  who  was  expelled 
from  India,  because,  after  repeated  expostulations,  he  persisted  in, 
the  belief,  that  unreserved  political  discussion  might  be  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Press  of  Calcutta  with  as  little  danger  as  in  the 
Strand.  As  to  the  anecdotes  with  which  he  will  seek,  no  doubt,  to- 
enliven  bis  discourses,  and  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Ini^an 
Government,  the  only  safe  course,  and  that  which  his  auditors  wiS 
no  doubt  adopt,  is  to  receive  tbem  with  great  caution.  He  has 
mslained  severe  losses  and  disappointments  from  what  he  considers 
the  arbitrary,  and  what  other  more  disinterested  persons  think  Ae 
prudent  and  necessary,  conduct  of  the  Indian  Government.  He  is 
personally  and  individually  the  enemy  of  that  Government;  and, 
this  will  be  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of  every  candid  mind,  to 
render  the  personal  testimony  be  may  offer  against  any  part  of  its. 
conduct  not  only  suspicious  but  inadmissible.' 

As  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  this  paper,  whose  circu- 
lation is  confined  to  what  are  called  exclusively  the  '  fashionable 
circles,'  we  cannot  resist  giving  this  abort  sentence,  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  article  immediately  fiidlowing  the  one  we  have 
quoted,  and  relating  to  the  recall  <d  Lord  Anglesea  from  Ire- 
land.    The  writer  says  : 

'  Our  army  and  navy  is  an  ample  shield  for  their  protection} 
while  the  hand  of  taxation  lies  more  lightly  on  Ireland  than  upon 
almost  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  we  would  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way  of  saying  in  the  whole  world.  But  it  may  be  asked,, 
bow  will  you  govern  Ireland  i  Will  you  grant  the  Agitators  what 
they  demand}  Certainly  not;  and  for  the  most  plain  and  intel~ 
ligible  reason,  that  they  form  no  part  of  the  necessary  condition 
and  happiness  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  that  country  ;  and. 
we  are  persuaded  that  from  the  moment  the  Catholics  are  admitted 
into  political  power  in  this  country,  the  downfall  of  our  Protestant 
constitution  wilt  commence,  and  the  sun  of  England's  glory  will 
get  for  ever.  Send  them  a  Lord  Lieutenant  who  will  govern 
them  as  they  ought  to  be  governed,  by  trampling  down  the  seeds 
of  rebellion,  and  manacling  the  Agitators  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Jaw.  Emancipation  such  as  the  priests  and  their  colleagues  are 
spw  calling  for,  is  a  dreadful  farce — nothing  more  than  a  mounte- 
bank trick  got  up  by  a  few,  with  u  view  ia  deceive  the  British, 
people ! !  I ' 
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After  such  a  dectaration  with  respect  to  our  tuter-coantrj,  as  it 
b  Bometiipes  called,  (ihough  this  is  rather  haiah  treatment  for  aa 
endearing  a  relation,)  we  might  expect  but  little  mercy  for  India. 
Though  such  a  writer,  however,  might  be  inaccessible  to  reason 
himself,  some  of  his  reader*  might  be  worth  convincing  j  and 
accordingly  the  foUowiDg  letter  was  addressed  to  him  ; 

To  Ike  Editor  of  the  Morning  Pott. 

Six, — It  was  not  until  my  retmrn  to  town  from  Liverpool,  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  remarks  oa  my  late  visit  to  that 
place,  as  contained  in  your  paper  of  the  17th  inst.  I  embrace  the 
first  opportunity,  therefore,  of  claiming  that  fiur  bearing,  in  reply 
to  which,  as  an  English  gentleman,  and  a  warm  friend  to  '  the 
constitution  as  by  law  established,'  you  will  no  doubt  accord  to 
me  ;  since  it  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  that  constitution,  that  do 
man  diall  be  condemned  unheard. 

Yon  remark,  Srst,  that  I  have  *  taken  up  the  tbadi  of  an 
itinerant  lecturer,'  and  have  '  very  modestly  elected  myself  to  the 
office  of  instructbr-general  to  the  merchants  of  England.'  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  gay,  that  I  bav«  gives 
over  all  the  raoriTs  of  the  trade,  if  it  must  so  be  called,  to  a 
pahlic  fund  for  promoting  the  object  which  I  advocated  by  my 
peo,->a  degree  of  self-denial  which  is  not,  I  lielieve,  usually  prach 
tised  by  those  who  '  take  up  the  tradi  of  ttationary  lecturers,' 
and  '  elect  themselves  to  the  ofiice  of  instructor-general,'  in  the 
newspapers  of  England.  I  do  not  feel  myself,  therefore,  at  all 
injured  by  the  comparison  with  other  public  speakers,  whether  they 
are  itinerant,  as  are  our  judges  and  barristers,  or  fixed  to  one 
assembly,  like  our  members  of  parliament ;  since  my  trade,  at  least, 
is  not  to  fill  my  own  pockets,  nor  my  authority  for  addressing 
others  derivMl  from  a  Ims  popular  source  than  that  of  any  news- 
paper editor  in  England.  > 

You  observe  that  the  sdection  of  Liverpool  as  the  place  of  my 
dfimi  was  judiciona,  but  that  it  would  have  argued  greater  con- 
fidence and  magnanimity,  if  I  had  commenced  my  opposition  to 
tiie  India  Company  somewhat  nearer  to  Leadenhall-street.  Sir, 
my  opposition  was  commenced  under  the  very  eye,  nay,  I  may 
aay,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Goverament  in  India  itself,  with  the 
aword  suspended  over  my  neck,— a  situation  in  which  men  who  are 
much  troubled  with  fear,  do  not  usually  oppoae  authority.  I 
■Boificed  an  income  of  H/XX^.  per  annum,  rather  than  shrink 
firom  what  I  coDsdeationsly  deemed  my  duty  :  and  on  my  landing 
in  En^and,  I  oontiniied  my  oppositimi  to  the  India  Company,  in 
their  own  court,  in  Iieadenball-atreet — fece  to  &ce  with  its  Di- 
rectors :  before  the  Kit^  in  Council,  and  all  the  Judges  of  tha 
land:  and,  lastly,  in  Partiament,  and  before  a  Committee,  com* 
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posed  cUeBy^  of  tbe  very  Directors  to  wbotn  I  was  opposed.  I 
have  since,  for  five  successive  years,  continued  my  opposition  by 
the  montbly  journal  to  which  yeu  allude,  which  is  more  eagerly 
read  in  LcBdenball-street  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
I  am,  therefore,  free,  I  hope,  from  the  charge  of  seeking  a  distant 
spot  aa  the  place  of  my  d^bul.  I  have  attacked  the  enemy  in 
his  own  fortress,  and  ask  nothing  better  than  to  meet  him  there 
■gain. 

You  anticipate  that  '  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  merchants 
of  Liverpool,  if  any  such  should  fbrm  part  of  my  audience,  would 
content  themselves  with  laughing  at  my  presumption,  without 
exposing  or  chastising  it.'  How  this  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled, 
may  be  nitheri^  from  the  fact,  that  the  Mayor  of  that  opulent 
town,  ana  twenty  or  thirty  of  its  leading  merchants,  including  a 
majority  of  those  whose  poUtical  opinions  and  general  canfldenc« 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  resemble  your  own, 
thought  my  lectures  worthy  of  the  very  unusual  honour  of  a  publh; 
vote  of  thanks — which  did  not  meet  with  one  dissentient  voice 
in  an  assembly  of  several  hundreds ;  that  a  requisition  for  a 
public  meeting,  with  which  this  was  followed  up,  received,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  164  signatures  of  the  very  first  merchants 
of  liiverpool,  whether  they  are  judged  by  their  wealth,  their 
intelligence,  or  their  loyalty  ;  and  that  there  is  no  example,  within 
the  memory  of  any  int^tMtant  of  that  great  commercial  town,  of 
Buch  perfect  unanimity,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  as  prevailed  on  this 
occaakn. 

I  need,  perhaps,  say  little  more,  except  that  I  am  anxious  to  un- 
deceive you  as  to  the  cause  of  my  removal  from  India.  It  was  not, 
as  you  suppose,  for  persisting  in  any  particular  belief,  though  that 
would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  reason  to  assign  for  utterly  ruining  any 
man ;  but  it  was  for  observing  what,  I  am  sure,  no  one  will  more 
'  readily  adinit  than  yourself,  that  the  sacred  character  of  the  clergy 
ought  to  be  respected  j  and  that  tbe  uniting  in  their  peTsona  lay 
offices  derogatory  to  their  clerical  dignity,  was  on  error  of  judgment 
in  the  local  government,  which  was  likely  to  be  corrected  by  the 
authorities  at  home.  This  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled.  Tbe 
appointment  in  question,  which  gave  to  a  minister  of  tbe  churdi. 
the  place  of  clerk  to  a  committee  for  supplying  the  offices  in  India' 
with  stationery,  was  no  sooner  heard  of  by  tbe  India  Company  and 
'  the  Board  of  Control  in  England,  tbon  both  these  anthoritiea  con- 
curred in  its  impropriety,  and  the  individual  was  accordingly  de- 
prived of  the  very  appcuntment  which  I  had  ventured  to  predict 
would  be  talten  from  Idm.  With  all  tbe  respect  which  you  profeasr 
and,  no  doubt,  sincerely  entertain,  towards  those  powerful  bodiei,  I 
cannot  believe  that  on  anticipation  of  their  ofSdai  judgment  and. 
'  decnsloti  will  be  regarded  by  you  as  a  very  heinous  crime,  since  it 
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is  practised  by  every  newspaper  that  supports  the  measaret  of 
Government  in  Eo^and,  every  day,  and  is  often  productive  of  very 
great  public  good. 

J.  S.  BrcKiMOHAJi,* 


Fiviu  the  Public  Ledger,  January  33. 
Considerable  agitation  baa  been  created  in  Liverpool,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  upon  the 
subject  of  a  free  trade  with  India.  It  will  be  seen,  from  an  article 
in  our  paper  to-day,  that  this  gentleman  lately  introduced  to  tbe- 
.  notice  of  the  commercial  residents  of  that  n^ost  populous  and  flour- 
ishing town,  the  advantages  which  would  arise  if  the  trade  to  that 
part  of  the  world  was  thrown  open.  He  described — a  fact,  however, 
which  is  well  known — the  immense  benefits  which  would  accrue,  by 
removing  the  present  restrictions  to  a  free  intercourse.  He  parti- 
cularised  the  commodities,  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  enume- 
rated some  of  them  as  being  peculiarly  under  the  control  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  participate  in  the  trade  exclusively. 
With  that,  of  course,  we,  as  Journalists,  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but, 
whatever  relates  to  the  commerce  of  this  country  with  our  fore^ 
possessions,  naturally  becomes'wilh  us  a  matter  for  consideration 
and  notice.  It  is  on  that  account  w^  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
give  some  extracts  from  tbe  lectures  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
seems  to  have  obtained  considerable  information  upon  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  dilates.  Indeed,  his  long  residence  in  India  ha8< 
given  him  frequent  opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  trade,  and  with  the  productions  of  the  country,  and 
of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  benefits  likely  to  ensue  from  remov- 
ing the  restrictions.  This,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  offer  no  opinion.  But  he  seems  to  have  made  some  im- 
pression upon  tbe  merchants  of  Liverpool,  for  a  meeting  was  lately 
held  in  tbe  Music  Hall  of  that  town,  which  was  attended  by  most 
of  tbe  leading  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham at  that  meeting  unfolded  bis  views  upon  the  subject ;  from 

*  This  letter  ike  Editor,  with  grent  justice  and  liberalitf,  inserted  in 
his  paper  of  the  22d,  and  affixed  to  it  the  following  nol« : 

'  Upon  the  subject  of  the  above  letter,  we  liave  to  observe,  that  we  ira 
now,  as  much  as  ever,  anxious  to  recomraeiid  to  bU  the  parties  interested 
in  lo  important  a  ouestion  as  the  Trade  to  India,  to  abstain  from  all  pre- 
mature witation  or  it  j  and  we  hare  only  to  repeat  our  as^jurance  to  them, 
that  it  will  in  due  time  nndergo  the  molt  eareful,  tozious,  and  deliberats 
revisJOD  of  his  Majesty's  tiovemmeni,  who  are  utinjt  every  meaas  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  the  moat  conducive  to  the  greoeril  weluie  of  the  state. 
To  Mr.  Buckineham  we  never  meant  to  offer  any  penonal  disrespect. 
We  may  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  we  tnutt  always  rwpect  lut 
character  and  his  talents.' 
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which  it  t^peared  that  "merchants,  though  permitted  to  trade  witb. 
India,  were  proscribed  from  advancing  into  the  interior, and  from 
having  establiab meats-  in  the  country.  His  object,  therefore,  was 
to  open  the  cnmmerce  of  Hindooslan  to  our  merchants  generally. 
Hr.  Bucliingham,  in  throwing  out  this  suggestion,  must  have  been 
■ware,  that,  if  his  proposition  was  adopted,  the  interests  of  the  East 
India  Company  would  be  materially  affected ;  and,  congequently, 
that  such  a  proposition  would  be  met,  in  other  quarters  than  Liver* 
pool,  with  decided  opposition.  So  far  as  the  commerce  of  England 
■a  concerned,  little  doubt  can  exist  but  that  it  must  be  the  sincere 
desire  of  all  tu  see  it  flourish.  That  the  merchants  of  Liverpool 
would  reap  immense  benefits  Irf  an  introduction  into  the  interior  of 
India,  is  beyond  question  ;  and,  if  such  an  opening  could  be  made  for 
them,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  commercial  world  generally,  it  would  be 
desirable.  But  there  are  such  rights  as  vested  rights,  which  inter- 
vene sometimes  to  stop  the  march  of  improvement,  and  which  are 
u  sacred  as  the  property  guaranteed  by  all  the /ortnula  of  law,  hy 
title-deeds,  possession,  reversion,  and  remainder.  In  the  ureseat 
case,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  under 
the  authority  of  the  constitutional  law  of  England,  have  only  the 
claim  of  expectancy — that  claim,  however  eood,  may,  by  possibility, 
be  met — we  do  not  know  how  that  is — but  it  may  be  met  by  the  pro- 
ducUon  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  East  India  Company.  We  rejoice  in 
tke  exieniion  of  Britith  commerce,  and  ihould  rejoice  if  the  merckantt 
(jf  Liverpool _^Uy  participated  in  the  bene/tU  ariting  from  an  inter- 
eoitrte  with  the  interior  of  IntUa — but  we  much  fear  that  the  East 
India  Company's  claim  to  the  government  of  India  will  operate  as 
a  bar.  U  it  true  that  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  the  Eait  Indie* 
and  iciJA  China,  in  the  man  iter  proposed,  would  beanational  benefit^ 
tupporing  injustice  to  one  portion  of  the  communitg  could  be  avoided. 
However  that  may  be,  the  subject  has  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  town  of  Liverpool,  we  mean  the  most  influential  of  the 
mercantile  part ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  public  meeting  is  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday  next.  Tbe  requisition  for  calling  it  received  the  sig- 
natures of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eUciy-two  of  the  most 
respectable  merchants.  The  requisition  states  the  abject  to'be,  'To- 
consider  the  best  means  of  removing  the  restrictions  imposed  upoQ 
commerce  by  tbe  present  charter  t^  the  £ast  India  Company,  and 
of  prevailing  upon  tbe  Legislature  to  secure  to  the  [wUic  all  those 
benefits  which  a  free  commercial  interconrse  with  India  and  China 
la  capable  of  affording.' 

We  repnt,  that  we  suspect  the  Eoat  India  Company's  charter  Is- 
ahnoet  as  impregnable  as  Magna  Charta. 

To  thia  the  following  fetter  was  addressed  to  the  Editor  in  reply :. 
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To  tha  Editor  of  the  PuhUe  Ledger, 

SiK, — I  bave  read,  with  much  pluetire,  the  article  contained  in 
yonr  pnper  of  yesterday  (tbe  3Sd)  relative  to  tbe  opeuiag  of  the 
trade  with  India  and  China,  aa  it  concedes  all  that  ii  asked  for, 
namely,  that  the  Legislatnre  of  the  country shonld  give  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  tbe  peofile  due  consideration ;  and  that  whatever 
can  promote  the  commence  of  the  country,  mast  be  considered  a 
national  blessing.  Now,  that  the  East  India  Company  have,  for 
years  past,  traded  at  a  loss,  to  every  part  of  India,  we  have  their 
own  repeated  confessions  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  j  and  tliat 
tbe  free  trade  permitted,  since  the  last  extension  of  the  charter,  to 
be  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  to  the  three  principal  porta  of 
India — not,  however,  to  the  interior — has  greatly  iocreoaedj  both  in 
exports, '  imports,  and  the  conseqnent  employment  of  shipping,  is 
.  also  undoubted,  and  familiarly  known  to  every  merchaiu  in  tbe  citj 
of  Londoo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  to  China,  of  which  the  Company 
Still  bold  exclusive  possession,  and  into  which  no  Englishman  dare 
enter,  is  now  carried  on  by  American  ships  loading  even  in  the  port 
of  London,  and  still  more  frequently  at  Liverpool,  with  British 
goods  for  Canton,  which  tire  there  sold  at  a  proHt,  the  returns  ia- 
Vested  in  tea,  which  gives  a  homeward  freight,  and  large  pro6t8, 
whether  sold  in  America,  Hamburgh,  or  elsewhere.  Thus,  while 
Ae  docks  along  tbe  l»nks  of  the  Thames  are  filled  with  shipa  rot- 
ting in  idleness,  and  cBj>tains,  officers,  and  seamen,  ling^ering  around 
tbem  in  poverty  and  despair,  the  ships  of  every  other  flag  but  Bri- 
tish ma;  trade  to  Canton  fredy,  and  make  fortunes  for  their  ownera, 
Aud  comfortable  provision  for  their  crews.  English  vessels  and 
B^ish  seamen  alone  are  prohibited  by  tbe  East  India  Company'^ 
diarter  from  participnting  in  this  trade :  so  that  our  Legislature  is 
placed  in  the  monstrous  situation  of  making  laws  by  which  foreigiwrB 
are  enabled  to  reap  benefits  that  Englisbmen  dare  not  touch ! 

Sir,  I  have  myself  been  a  seaman  for  the  best  part  of  a  long  and 
active  life  :  I  commanded  a  ship  out  of  the  port  of  London  at  the 
early  age  oftwenty-one;  and  have  visited,  in  that  capacity,  theWest 
Indies  as  well  as  the  East,  both  Americas,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
I  can  speak  with  some  experience,  therefore,  on  matters  ctf  shipping 
knd  commerce  as  well  as  op  matters  of  politics  and  literature  j  and 
bofte,  before  another  year  has  passed  away,  to  see  a  flag,  with  ths 
^lotAi  '  Free  Trade  to  India  and  China.'  flying  at  tbe  mast-head  of 
every  ship  in  the  Thames. 

But  it  ia  to  the  last  part  of  your  article  that  I  meant  particntarly 
to  advert,  wherein  you  speak  of  tbe '  Ulle-deeds'  of  Uie  East  India 
Company,  and  suspect  their  charter  to  be  almost  as  impngnahlaat 
Ifagna  Cbortn.  It  will  sufficiently  remove  all  your  apprehensioni 
'OD  this  subject,  I  hope,  wbeo  I  cidl  to  your  nttention  the  fitct,  that 
thdr  '  title-deeds'  hare  never  been  anything  but '  leases  for  twenty 
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yeari/  pwpetually  dbt-nssed  at  tbeir  teniiination  j  but  the  rigfat  of 
the  coimtry  to  r^use  them  further  extension  i>r  renewal,  never 
vsa  called  in  queition,  even  by  themselves.  On  the  last  reoewal, 
there  was  a  motion  for  granting  the  lease  for  (en  years  instead  of 
twenty,  which  was  powerfully  supported  by  Mr  Canning,  and  lost 
by  a  very  smaU  majority.  Indeed,  lo  suppose  their  lease  for  twenty 
years  as  impregnable  ae  Magna  Chaila,  is  to  suppose  that  the  lease 
of  any  estate  in  England  for  a  given  term  of  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twoity-one  years,  is  ae  good  as  a  freeboldi-^-a  doctrine  that  no  per- 
son would  be  bold  enough  to  maintain. 

My  object,  however,  is  not  to  destroy  or  dissolve  the  East  India 
Company,  who  may  continue,  like  other  companies,  to  trade  when 
and  where  and  how  they  please  ;  but  my  object  is  to  prevent  that 
Company,  who  do.  not  trade  at  a  mercantile  profit  to  themselves, 
fi;om  standing  in  the  way  of  all  other  companies  or  individnak 
trading  in  tlie  same  manner.  Let  India  be  thrown  open  to  the  set- 
tlement of  native-born  Englishmen,  as  every  other  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  now  is  j  aod  let  China  be  as  freely  visited  by  Bri- 
tish merchants  and  British  ships  as  it  is  by  the  Americans,  French, 
Cutch,  or  the  people  of  any  other  foreign  nation.  This  is  all  I 
ask  ;  and  this,  I  am  persuaded,  the  whole  country  (always  except- 
ing the  £ast  India  Company  itself)  will  also  ask ;  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  indace  the  Legislature  to  grant  this  demand.  . 

If  you  would  deem  it  a  monstrous  injustice  (and  I  om  certain  yoa 
would  do  so)  for  any  one  company  of  newspaper  proprietors  to  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing  a  journal,  or  any  one  company 
of  insurers  to  have  the  exclusive  privil^e  of  insuring  his  Majesty's 
subjects  IVnm  loss  by  fire  or  other  comity ;  so  you  muat  think  it 
monstjous  that  a  Company,  compoaed  of  4,000  or  5,000  proprietors, 
half  of  whom  are  old  women  and  children,  and  the  other  half  a 
mixture  of  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  men,  should  have  the  exduaive 
privilege  at  ruling  a  country  ten  times  as  large  as  our  own ;  the  ex-. 
Elusive  privilege  of  supplying  the  nation  with  an  article  next  in  con- 
Bumption  to  bread — namely,  tea ;  for  which  we  are  made  to  pay 
ten  shillings  a  pound,  while  the  same  article  can  be  had  at  ii.  6d. 
at  Hambui^h,  Guernsey,  and  other  places  close  to  our  own  shores. 

I  haveonlytoaak  the  conductors  of  the  public  press  in  England  to 
investigate  this  subject  calmly,  and  keep  their  bands  pure,  (which  f 
am  quite  certain  you  will  do,)  and  then  I  do  not  fear  the  result ;  for, 
with  the  merchanis,  the  manu&cturers,  the  ship-ownera,  the  sea- 
men, the  landed  gentry,  the  religious  community,  the  press,  and  tho 
people,  on  oar  aide,  we  shall  win  them  all ;  the  issue  will  be 
triumphant ;  and  the  country  will  rejoice,  not  at  the  downfall  or  in- 
Jury  (rf  any  MIow-being,  for  that  we  do  not  desire,  but  at  the  open- 
ing of  sources  i^  wealth  and  happiness  to  millions,  now  shut  Up, 
and  unproductiTe  of  good  to  any  one, 

J.  S,  BccxiMcaAH. 
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We  have  benrd  it  stated,  on  authority  wtiich  we  caoiiot  doublj 
that  the  East  India  Coinpatiy  have  already  b^im  to  tamper  with 
the  LondoQ  press,  and  that  emissaries  have  been  employed  to  fod 
the  pulse  of  several  of  the  leading  periocUcals.  Indeed,  a  statement 
ms  made  to  the  editor  of  one  of  those  publications,  to  the  effect 
that  6Oj0OOl.  were  put  by,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Justick  done 
to  their  claims  by  the  London  press  !  and  that  it  would  be  well  foe 
those  who  bad  not  already  committed  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  monopolists  ! !  That  such  a  course  is  very  likely  to  be 
porsoed  by  them,  no  man  who  knows  anythii^  of  that  body,  anl 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  governed,  can  for  a  moment  douttL  If 
they  would  suppress  the  truth  by  censorships,  licenses,  and  uttor 
destruction  of  public  jouninls  in  the  counUy  where  they  had  the 
power  to  use  these  engines  for  gagging  them,  who  can  doubt  but 
"that  in  this  country,  where  no  such  power  existed,  they  would  try 
to  effect  the  same  end  by  bribes,  especially  as  the  abstraction  cic 
<iO,OOOI.,or  even  ten  times  that  sum,  from  their  Treasury,  would  not 
lessen  any  Director's  dividends,  or  lessen  the  value  of  ladia  stock  1 
That  tome  of  the  London  journole  will  take  the  bait,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever ;  and  we  slnall  soon  see  which  they  are.  But  th« 
Country  press. is,  we  hope,  beyond  their  reach  ;  and,  at  all  eveoti^ 
the  country  at  luge  must  surely  be  able  to  raise  as  great  a  sum  (if 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished)  as  the  IniUa 
Company,  to  see  Jubticb  done  to  its  daims  also. 

To  show,  by  actual  proof,  to  what  arts  the  Bast  India  Company 
will  descend,  in  order  to  support  their  sinking  credit,  we  shall  men- 
tion the  following  fact,  communicated  to  ua  by  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  merchtuats  of  Liverpool,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
oppositiou  to  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter.  He  sUtUa,  that  on 
that  occasion,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  recently  Governor  of 
Madras,  came  down  to  Liverpool,  and  offered  himself  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  town,  as  ready  to  appear  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  give  evidence  from  actual  experience 
in  India  of  the  great  desire  which  the  Hindoos  evinced  to  possess 
British  manu^tures,  and  the  vast  consumption  of  them  which  would 
necessarily  follow  on  opening  the  trade  to  India.  It  appears  that 
the  Company,  getting  information  of  this,  contrived  to  let  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  know  that  any  thing  within  their  gift  was  at  his  command, 
provided  his  evidence  was  shaped  as  they  desired.  The  perfidious 
and  traitorous  General  took  the  hint — came  up  to  Londoa,.  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Company,  and,  when  asked  before  the 
Committee  of  Parliament  whether  he  had  observed,  smong  the 
people  of  India,  any  disposition  towards  the  purchase  of  European 
foods?  he  answers,  '  None,'  and  goes  on  throughout  bis  evidence  to 
.express  his  belief  Uiat,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  no  greater  con- 
sumption of  English  goods  would  take  place  in  any  part  of  India 
with  which  be  wu  acqAaioted !    This  b  a  degree  of  ■pmfUgtej 
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which  is  difficult  to  cquceire,  in  the  cue  of  uy  man  but  one  trained 
in  the  fllaviefa  system  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  this  ioitance, 
the  proverb  of  '  Like  muter,  like  man'  is  fully  realized  ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  odd,  that,  on  the  score  of  evidence,  there  are  others  who 
have  aa  ^eat  names,  but  who  cut  no  better  figure  than  Sir  Thomas 
Munro.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  for  instance,  with  all  his  reputation, 
and  with  many  excellent  social  and  private  qualities,  uttered  u 
mndi  untruth,  and  as  much  nonsense,  before  the  Farliamentary 
Committee  as  any  witness  called  befmre  it ;  and  we  hear,  by  recent 
letters  from  Bombay,  that  his  stay  there  is  to  be  comparatively  short, 
as  the  Directors  have  promised  to  relieve  him,  that  he  may  come 
home  previous  to  the  discussion  on  the  charter  j  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  one  of  the  Clive  boroughs,  and  Imng 
forward  afresh  supply  of  fallacies  and  misrepresentations  to  delude 
the  unthinking  country  gentlemen  into  a  belief  that  nothing  in  India 
can  be  altered  for  the  better.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  bim  io  that 
assembly  &ce  to  fece  ;  for  there  at  last  the  question  must  be  d^ 
dded :  and  this  it  is  which  should  especially  make  all  the  friends  of 
'Free  Trade  to  the  East  determined  so  to  fortify  thonselves  in  that 
stronghold,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  their  enemies  without  any  appre- 
hension of  losing  the  victory  fbr  want  of  timely  preparation  for  the 
^j  of  hattk. 


SoNO.— ^onuKi  LiaaaTT. 

Wbo  denies  that  life  and  love. 
Gifts  of  heaven,  should  cheiish'd  be } 
Yet  prize  we  still  iboae  gifts  above 
Godlike  Liberty ! 

Life  Is  like  a  branching  tree. 
Valued  for  the  fruit  it  gives : 
"Who  plucks  not  from  it  Liberty, 

Tell  me  why  he  lives  ? 

Music's  voice  is  sweetest  then. 
When  it  thrills  to  Patriot's  name, 
Oivingf  badi  those  sounds  again. 

That  kindle  Freedom's  flame. 
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'  Stnuge  is  it,  tint  our  bloodi. 

Of  coknir,  weight  uid  beat,  pour'd  mltogetbcr, 
Would  quiU  codFouim]  datioction,  jet  lUod  off 
la  differeDCei  bo  iiiighl7.'  • 

SoBBBTBON,  iti  his  historical  disquisition  coDCening  India,  in 
Gte  spirit  of  benevolence  which  marked  his  life  and  characterized 
his  wiitings,  makes  this  remark ;  '  Unfortunately  for  the  human 
species,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  the  people  of  £urape  have 
acquired  dominion,  they  have  found  the  inhabitants  entirely  in  a 
atate  of  society  and  improvement  far  inferior  to  their  own,  but 
different  in  their  complexion,  and  in  all  their  habits  of  life.  Men  in 
«TeTy  stage  of  their  career,  are  so  satisfied  with  the  pnu^ress  made 
by  the  community  of  which  they  are  members,  that  it  becomes  to 
them  a  standard  of  perfection,  and  they  are  apt  to  regard  people 
whose  condition  is  not  similar  with  contempt  and  even  aversion. 
In  Africa  and  America  the  dissimilitude  is  so  conspicuous,,  that,  ia 
the  pride  of  their  superiority,  Europeaus  thought  themselves  en- 
titled to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  former  to  slavery,  and  to  exter- 
minate those  of  the  latter.  Even  in  India,  though  £ir  advanced 
beyond  the  two  other  (juarters  of  the  globe  in  improvement,  the 
colour  of  the  inhabitants,  their  effeminate  appearance,  their  unwar- 
like  spirit,  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  religious  tenets  and  cere- 
monies, and  many  other  circumstances,  confirmed  Europeans  ia 
such  an  opinion  of  tbcir  own  pre-eminence,  that  they  have  always 
viewed  and  treated  them  as  an  inferior  race  of  men,  Happy  would 
it  be  if  any  of  the  four  European  nations,  who  have  successively 
acquired  extensive  territories  and  power  in  India,  could  altogether 
vindicate  itself  from  having  acted  in  this  manner.' 

If  these  sentiments  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in 
their  intercourse  with  society  in  India,  or  led  them  to  associate 
Ideas  of  inferiority  with  difference  of  complexion,  or  induced  them 
first  to  oppress  and  then  to  despise  their  Asiatic  subjects,  because, 
in  the  progress  of  years,  their  own  march  from  barbarism  to 
civilization  has  acquired  for  them  a  d^ee  of  knowledge  for  all 
.practical  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to  the  boasted  wisdom  of 
the  i^t,  whilst  in  the  revolutions  of  time,  and  in  the  vicissitude* 
which  attend  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  the  Orientals  have  fallen 
irom  that  high  intellectual  state  which  they  exhibited  in  the  early 
.history  of  the  world,  and  have  sunk  into  feebleness  from  a  long 
, acquaintance  with  tuzory  and  ease,— very  different  causes  have  sug- 
.geated  similar  sentiments  in  the  conduct  of  Europeans  towards  their 
jubj«ctB  in  the  American  colooies ;  and  those  who  kwk  no  brther 
Oriartal  fferaU,  ^«f.  20.  R 
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Uian  to  the  complexionaJ  differences  of  the  oppressed  and  the  ap- 
ptesaora,  as  a  reason  for  the  unequal  measure  of  liberty  and  social 
life  dealt  out  to  all  wlio  hare  the  misfortane  to  exhibit  tlus  phjtical 
difference,  or  who  are  known  to  have  had  those  that  did  exhibit  it 
for  their  ancestors, — have  mistalien  one  of  the  adventiu'ous  circum- 
stances which  characterize  certain  moral  and  politica]  distinction! 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  tji  America  for 
the  cause  itself.  We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  assign  tids 
remarkable  policy  to  its  true  historical  source,  and  to  demonstrate 
to  what  casually  the  empire  of  complexional  prejudice  owes  its' 
origin  in  the  transatlantic  world,  and,  in  tracing  it,  to  unfold  one 
of  the  most  remarlcable  caprices  uf  the  human  mind — a.  caprice  the 
more  melancholy  in  its  results,  &am  its  prejudicial  operaUrai  on 
the  political  destinies,  the  fortunes,  and  happiness  of  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

^Vhere  Slavery  is  established.  Freedom  becomes  not  merely  an 
enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  (Jnassociated  with 
abject  toil,  and  with  that  misery  which  is  the  exterior  of  servitude, 
it  caries  with  it  a  distinction  of  nobleness.  Though  it  be  undoubt- 
edly true  that  much  of  the  restriction  and  disqualification,  under 
which  the  respective  races  in  the  European  colonies  of  America 
have  existed  and  still  exist,  results  from  the  institution  of  Indian 
vassalage  and  African  Slavery  among  them,  yet  inasmuch  as  a 
great  mass  of  the  aboriginial  natives,  and  their  mixed  descendants, 
maintained  their  liberty,  and  asserted  the  pride  to  which  it  entitled 
them,  we  cannot,  in  explaining  the  political  disfranchisement  to 
which  these  races  were  subjected,  found  it  on  an  association  of 
freedom  with  one  difference  of  complexion,  because  servitnde  was 
occasionally  the  accompaniment  of  Ote  qther ; — we  must  look  for 
the  peculiar  prejudice  upon  which  that  policy  is-  built,  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  discoverers  of  America.  In  the  circumstances  whidi 
gave  rise  to  the  institutions  of  Moorish  Spain,  we  shall  find  its 
origin,  and  that  also  of  the  remarkable  deviation  from  themorabof  a 
Christian  community,  which  is  se^n  in  tolerating  a  system  of  cott' 
cubinoge  in  relationship  with  those  distinctions. 

That  there  are  prejudices  inherent  in  a  state  in  which  slavery  has 
an  authorised  existence,  abstracted  from  any  reference  to  com- 
plexional difference,  is  evident  from  what  we  know,  through  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  of  the  laws  regulating  this  species  of  domestic 
tyranny  in  imperial  Rome.     'It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  jnrii- 

Erudenie  that  a  slave  had  no  country  of  his  own,  but  acquired  with 
is  hberty  an  admission  into  the  poUtical  society  of  which  his  patron 
was  a  member.'  Lest  the  incitements  of  vanity  or  avarice,  under  the 
eperation  of  this  maxim,  might  concede  by- indiscriminate  emand- 
patiot)  the  exalted  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  mean  and 
pTomtscnons  moltitude,  we  are  informed,  'that  aamt  ■easonable 
exceptions  were  provided,  and  the  bonoonkUe  distinctioit  WM  eon- 
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'fined  to  such  alavea  only,  as  fmr  just  csums,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  ma^tnte,  should  receive  a  solemn  and  legal  manumia- 
sioii.'  We  are  told,  that  even  tbeie  chosen  freemen  obtained  do 
more  than  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  and  were  rigorously  ex- 
cfauled  from  civil  or  military  honoura  ;  whatever  might  be  the  merit 
or  fertune  of  their  sous,  they  were  esteemed  unworthy  of  a  seat  ta 
the  senate ;  nor  were  the  traces  of  a  servile  origin  allowed  to  be 
completely  obliterated  till  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  '  Without 
destroying  the  distinction  of  ranks,'  observes  Gibbon,  in  his  history 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, '  a  distant  prospect  of 
freedom  and  honours  was  presented,  even  to  those  whom  pride  and 
,|ffejudice  almost  disdained  to  number  among  the  human  species.' 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  distinctions  arising  from  mix- 
tnre  of  blood  in  the  American  colonies,  the  fourth  generation, 
which  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence  cancelled  the  serviUty  of  origin, 
migfat^be  mistaken  for  that  fourth  removal  from  the  African 
ancestor,  which,  by  the  Colonial  laws  of  Jamaica,  and  we  believe, 
by  those  of  all  the  British  West  India  colonies,  introduces  the 
individnal  who  can  demonstrate  this  circumstance  of  his  birth  and 
-deacent,  to  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  moat  privil^;ed 
■citizeD.  The  same  commixture  of  blood  having  this  approximation 
to  the  white  ancestor,  gives  tide  to  freedom  in  the  slave  himself, 
lemovei  him  from  the  restraints  under  which  his  maternal  parent 
is  beld,  and  obliterates  in  his  person  the  disabiUtics  incident  to  the 
-mixed  classes  of  the  colony  from  which  he  is  withdrawn.  Here  we 
•ee  a  wide  distinction  marked  between  the  two  cases,  of  obliterating 
.  the  servility  of  origin  and  cancelling  the  mixture  of  blood ;  since 
the  one  incident  superseded  the  necessity  of  the  other,  and  the 
slave  was  admitted  to  the  franchise*  of  a  privileged  dtizen,  by 
showing  alone  hia  relationship  with  the  purity  of  blood  in  his  Euro- 
pean ancestor. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  institutions,  co-existing  in  both  cases 
with  a  slave  coBimunity,  have  very  peculiar  differences,  and  involve 
a  vast  diversity  of  moral  consequences.  In  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
legislators  we  see  a  feeling  of  hope,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
consolatory  impulses  of  the  human  heart  seized  hold  of— to  tutor  its 
slaves  into  a  titness  for  citizenship.  Memory  connected  its  objects 
'with  the  past,  sensation  united  them  with  the  present ;  hut  the 
future  was  presented  by  imagination  with  all  the  blessings  of  a 
more  honourable  condition.  What  was  felt  of  deprivation  in  the 
condition  of  the  freedman,  was  destined  to  be  diminished  in  the 
Ktace  of  his  immediate  descendant,  and  was  finally  to  be  annulled  in 
his  children's  children.  The  freedmnn  beheld,  in  the  promises  held 
forth  to  his  posterity,  all  that  honour  could  concede,  all  that  public 
patronage  could  grant  to  emulation  and  to  merit.  Impelled  by  the 
anttcipaiions  of  a  better  hope,  he  was  led  to  impartintellectual  know- 
ledge to  kia  offspring,  that  be  might  be  capable  of  attainiog  those. 
B  S 
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aocia]  blesiin^  vith  which  his  condhioii  wu  dutined  to  be  perfected 
by  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  in^tiitioiu  ot  Colonial 
^jnerica  the  reiultg  were  far  different— erery  thin^  was  dark,  mhI 
indefinite,  and  distant.  There  waa  nothing  for  immediate  conaola- 
tioD  unless  accompanied  by  complexional  exaltation.  .  The  bistorj 
of  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain  will  develope  the  origin  of  thia 
^tinction. 

In  the  Moorish  period  of  the  Spanish  history,  difference  of  rdi- 
gious  faith  included  difference  of  colour.  Time  may  erase  political 
distinctions,  0tA  religions  animosities  are  carried  with  us  to  the 
grare.  The  prejudice  of  the  Spaniard  associated  itself  with  the 
history  of  his  country,  with  the  story  of  its  wrongs,  and  with  the 
cause  of  Christian  Europe.  Those  who  by  alliances  with  their  con> 
querors,  who  by  an  ama^amation  of  blood  had  removed  the  barrien 
which  nature  had  raised  between  the  opposing  &iths, — having,  by  this 
acquiescence  in  the  tyranny  of  their  invaders,  done  more  to  perp^ 
tuate  the  oppressions  of  tbdr  country  than  ever  bad  been  effected 
by.  the  treachery  that  first  brou^t  the  hordes  of  the  African  deaeit 
into  Europe, — were  condemned  to  sustain  in  the  blood  of  their 
mixed  offspring  the  perpetual  anathema  of  society.  The  least  mix- 
ture of  '  Jlfrican,  Indiait,  Moorith,  or  Jeieith  blood,'  in  European 
Spain,  was  therefore  declared  to  taint  a  family  to  the  most  d'^t^nt 
generation.  The  mark  of  Cain  was  upon  them— -distinguisbed  by  that 
com  pi  exionnl  brand  which  theywore  on  tbeir  forehead,  theylaboared 
under  a  ban  that  separated  them  for  ever  from  all  botnurable  inter- 
course with  society — they  were  to  become  fugitives  from  its  rank  and 
privileges,  if  not  wanderers  among  tbeir  fellow  men — they  bftre  a 
curse  like  that  from  the  spell  of  some  magician — "  the  blight  of  the 
withered  heart  and  the  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye" — a  condition  unal- 
leviated  by  a  single  ray  of  hope,  but  so  embittered  by  unmitigated 
despair,  that  there  was  no  shelter  from  its  blasting  influence  but  in  the 
grave;  and  there  even  it  followed  them.forthe  law  of  exclusion,  found- 
ing its  definition  of  a  person  free  from  this  repudiated  blood  on  the 
very  privileges  of  religion  itself,  seemed  to  carry  its  anathema  even 
to  a  Aiture  world,  by  declaring  the  person  of  pure  descent  to  be  '  an 
old  Christian  clear  from  all  bad  race  and  stain.'  *  The  statutes  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  Spain  guarded  ths  offices  of  religion  from 
being  polluted  by  the  mixed  race  administering  its  blessings.  It 
excluded  every  person  from  being  enrolled,  matriculated,  or  admitted 
to  be  examineid,  or  allowed  to  receive  any  degree  in  a  science  or 
Auulty,  unless  he  gave  previous  proof,  among  other  exactions,  ot 
hia  birth,  as  being  unmiogled  in  blood  (limpieza  de  sangre)t.  The 
■everity  of  this  law,  or  rather  of  the  public  opinion  enforcing  it,  shut 
out  its  viclinis  from  every  employment  in  church  and  state,  and 

■  Cbriitiino  rlego  limpio  di  toda  mala  raza  y  mancha. 
f  NoriMima  Recopllacion  di  Cutillia,  12.  8  lib.    Tbe  proofs  required 
were  to  be  '  de  gentre,  moiibni  et  vitft.' 
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Kdgned  them  to  exdasion  even  from  the  fraternitie8  or  religi- 
oiu  aMociotiona,  which  were  otherwise  open  to  persons  of  the  loweat 
rank. 

Whilit  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  existed  in  any  of  the  kingdoms 
(rf  Spun,  this  prejudice  wu  never  permitted  to  relax  its  violencer 
or  to  diminish  in  the  severity  of  its  t^ratioD,  s^nst  those  who 
showed  in  their  blood  that  their  ancestors  had  made  their  portion 
with  the  abhorred  African  race,  the  despoilers  of  their  countiy,  anj 
had  thus,  as  they  conceived,  been  the  violators  of  the  Chriadao  faith, 
threatening  its  very  existence  in  Europe.  The  conipl^it  of  Grenada, 
the  last  hold  of  the  Moors,  had  but  just  removed  the  only  remain- 
ing seat  of  the  foith  of  Islam  from  Spain,  and  consolidated  the 
Christian  empire  under  the  union  of  the  monarchies  of  Castile  aod 
Leon  in  the  persons  of  Penlinand  and  Isabella,  when  the  discovery 
of  America  hy  Colnmhus  opeoed  a  new  world  to  Spanish  enterprise. 
Hie  people  floclied  to  their  colonial  dependencies  with  all  the  pre- 
jndicea  andintolerantspirit  of  the  olden  time  fresh  and  glowing  with- 
in them.  The  progress  of  years  lessened  the  rigour  of  the  system  of 
exclusion  in  European  Spain,  hut  circumstances  were  iavonrable  to 
its  perpetuity  in  her  American  possessions.  Such  in  the  colonial  pro- 
vinces was  the  force  of  this  jealousy,  supported  by  public  opinion, 
that  in  defiance  of  the  express  compact  of  Charles  V.,  which  con- 
ceded, that  the  natives  of  the  country  of  pure  Spainish  origin  ' 
should  be  invested  with  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  financial  power, 
they  also  seemed  to  lose  their  purity  by  birth  in  another  territoty, 
and  were  in  like  manner  subjected  to  the  proscription  of  inveterate 

Eejudice.     America  has  been  lost  to  Spain  through  the  powerfid 
fluence  of  this  sentiment,  and  the  rigidly  exclusive  nature  of  her 
colonial  policy.* 

■  '  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,'  says  Bolivar,  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Jam^ca,  ia  18^8, '  farmed  a  compact  with  the  discoverers,  cooqueron, 
and  settlers  of  America,  which  Guerra  called  our  social  contract.  Tie 
kin^  of  Spun  agreed  formally  and  solemnly  tvith  them,  that  it  should  be 
cmrnediato  effect  byMr(tt«e/o»,  at  their  own  risk, prohibiliugcxpresBlyaDy 
interference  with  the  royal  prerogativesi  and  for  tiiat  reason,  gave  them 
local  titles  of  lords  of  the  land  ;  that  they  should  take  the  '  indigenes' 
under  their  protection  as  vauals;  that  they  should  establish  courts  and 
appoint  judges ;  that  they  should  exercise,  in  their  dietricta,  the  jurisdic- 
tiou  of  appeals  ;  all  which,  with  many  other  privileges  and  immunities, 
which  it  would  be  prolix  to  dettui,  are  set  forth  in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
Colonial  Code.  The  king  engaged  never  to  disturb  the  American 
colonies,  as  he  held  no  other  jurudictiou  over  them  than  that  of  supreme 
domination ;  they  being  a  kind  of  properly  held  by  the  conqnerers  for 
him  and  his  descendants.  At  the  tame  time,  there  are  express  laws, 
which  almost  exclu^vely  enact,  that  the  nativei  of  ikt  cttuntry  of  Spanlth 
origin  should  receive  all  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  financial  appointments. 
'  ~  ~  '  ^  By  B  manifest  violation  of  all  existing  lawsandcompaoti,  the 
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Though  the  Spanianl  rejected  the  religion  of  his  Moorish  coH' 
^ueror,  yet  those  institutioiu  which  flattered  his  pride,  excited  his 
passions,  and  p&tnpered  his  caprice,  became  interwoven  with  the 
fraaie  of  society.     Repugnant  as  such  illicit  connection  was  to  the 

Sirit  of  the  Christian  morality,  the  custom  of  the  Bairagana,  which 
owed  a  plurality  of  wives  under  a  toleration  of  concubinage,  was- 
sanctioned  by  long  prescriptive  habit,  and  countenanced  by  a  law, 
which  assigned  inheritance  to  the  children,  in  failure  of  lea^timate 
descendants,  in  preference  to  collateral  heirs.  Wlien  a  fether  died 
Iritbout  making  provision  for  such  ofFspritig,  they  were  entitled  to 
Bhare  in  a  division  of  his  property  with  those  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock.* Illegitimacy  presented  no  reproach,  nor  was  it  deemed  a 
bar  to  advancement.  The  natural  children,  if  quaUfied  by  pnrity  of 
blood,  had  the  same  civil  privileges  ns  the  legitimate  offspring. 
They  were  publicly  acknowledged  by  their  father,  and  were  educated 
in  his  house,  with  the  same  care,  and  under  the  same  masters.  If 
he  chose  to  bestow  upon  them  an  adequate  fortune,  he  could  raise 
them  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of  nobility. t  Ancient  Spain  wra 
the  only  Christian  country  where  this  species  of  polygamy  was 
reduced  to  a  system,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  laws, 

A  custom  so  congenial  to  the  luxury  and  indulgence  of  a  tropical 
climate.independently  of  inducements  to  its  perpetuity  by  the  impulse- 
of  passion,  in  territories  where  the  will  of  the  European  adventurer 
was  almost  the  sole  law  of  the  land,  became  adopted  in  America  as 
an  almost  necessary  result  of  that  inequality  which  opinion  had  long 
created  between  the  pure  and  impure  of  blood.  She  who,  under  the 
taint  of  Indian  or  African  descent,  had  not  that  political  equality 
which  might  enable  her  to  be  esteemed  as  a  companion,  and  received 
as  a  wife,  was  doomed  to  the  less  exalted  and  less  holy  state  of  the 
concubine. t  It  was  a  sufiicient  privilege  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
prejudice  in  the  Spaniard,  that  whilst  the  law  divested  the  offspring 

*  Don  Francisco  Mardnex  Marina,  ia  his  '  Enaajo  HistiJrico-critieo, 
sobre  la  antigua  iegiskcion,  &c.  de  Leon  v  Cutilla,'  &c.  ha*  rirta  dte 
words  of  the  old  autboritie*  on  this  subject.  '  La  barra^aas  at  probkda 
faere  fiel  a  an  sennor,  £  buena,  hcrede  la  mestad  que  amoB  en  uno  ganaren 
en  muebles  i  en  raiz.' 

f  '  Eeto  es  fuero  de  CaxtiUa :  queai  Uii  fiio-dalso  a  liJDs  de  barragana, 
puede-los  fncer  fijos-dslf[o,e  darlos  quiaientos  lueldos.' — Marina. 

t  DepoDS  inhU  '  Vuwe  dans  I'Aemeriq  Meridional,'  speaka  of  laws 
abolished  in  1803,  which  were  intended  lo  prevent  mitallisnces  in 
iuarria«(e.  Difference  of  colour  was  a  legal  cause  for  refusing  the 
nuptial  ceremony.  There  were  aumptuary  laws  restricting  the  costume 
and  state  of  people  of  colour,  and  the  abrogation  of  distinctions  by  a 
royal  order,  which  raised  the  members  of  the  family  to  the  rank  and  pri- 
rileges  of  persons  of  the  pure  blood,  it  the  tame  Spanish  source  from 
which  the  House  of  A&sembly  of  Jamaica  derives  its  present  system  of 
private  privilege  bills  t  a  scheme  by  which  they  remove  coloured  persons 
nom  the  operation  of  the  laws  disqualifying  thein  for  office,  &c. 
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of  the  immnnlties  of  the  citizen,  it  sbrof^nted  the  ^udvantages  of 
Urth,  and  g«ve  him,  as  an  inberitRnce,  the  worldly  labstance  of  the 
Ctther.  Such  tbs  the  ftame  of  society  in  Spanish  America ;  and 
go  tenadoua  vere  the  existing  prejudices  of  the  hold  which  they  had 
takeiiiapablicopinioD,that,riDce  the  conquest  of  theialand of  Jamaica 
by  the  British  arma, '  the  Grst  important  footing  which  England  oV 
tained  among  the  tropical  colon iea  of  the  Atbntic,'  the  liberal  juris- 
pradence  of  England  has  been  able  to  effect  but  very  little,  till  uf  late 
years,  in  mitigathig  the  riRorous  social  and  political  exclusiun  to 
which  the  mixed  race  of  innaUtants  had  been  Bubjected. 

The  English  conquerora  fowid  this  system  of  opinion,  prejudice, 
atkd  immorality  interwoven  in  the  frame  of  colonial  aociety.  It  was 
oot  likely  that  a  set  of  lawless  soldiers,  fur  such  were  the  first 
settlers,  would  relinquish  customs,  or  set  themselves  in  opposition 
tt>  habits  so  congenial  to  their  passions,  and  so  calculated  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  interest  and  of  influence  in  their  newly 
adopted  country.  All  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  pervaded  the  in- 
atitutlons  of  their  own  lately  forsaken  land,  they  retained,  in  the 
laws  which  should  guide  their  own  conduct,  and  preserve  their  own 
Bberty  unimpaired.  They  claimed  the  inalienable  rights  of  Britons. 
The  royal  prockmations  and  charters,  which  guaranteed  aod  con- 
firmed to  the  first  planters  emigrating  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies  all  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  immunities  of  tree  denizens 
remaining  within  the  kingdom,  were  decliiratory  of  these  ancient 
rights.  The  royal  recognitions  expressed  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
fhe  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  to  whom,  with  the  preservation  of 
their  alle^ance,  was  assured  the  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
those  inherent  rights,  which  no  climate  nor  compact  was  to  take 
away  or  diminish.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  illiberality,  which 
opinion  and  long  prescriptive  custom  had  sanctioned  and  fostered— 
oU  that  they  found  existing  and  acted  upon  in  the  colonies  which  they 
conquered,  they  retained  in  their  oppressive  control  over  the  mixed 
race.  Curtailing  them  of  the  fair  proportion  of  liberty,  their  first 
legislative  acts  were  to  deny  them  the  common  protection  of  the  law, 
to  divest  them  of  a  &ir  opportunity  of  industry,  and  to  restrict  their 
appropriation  of  the  personal  wealth  they  mi^t  acquire,  to  a  very 
unimportant  extent  in  the  soil  that  had  given  them  birth.  They  went 
&rther ;  they  limited  their  participation  in  the  property  of  their 
parents,  and  refused  them  all  consideration  as  objects  of  spiritual 
regard  to  the  public  teachers  of  religion;  thus  placing  them  out 
the  pale  of  society,  they  divqsted  them  of  every  right  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  the  common  condition  of  their  nature ;  for  '  if,' 
says  Burke,  'civil  society  be  mode  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all 
the  advaniages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an 
institution  of  beneficence,  and  law  itself  it  only  beneficence  acting 
by  rule.  Men  have  a  risht  to  live  by  that  rule  j  they  have  a  right 
to  justice,  as  between  their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in 
politic  function  or  in.  ordinary  occupation.  They  have  a  right  to 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  to  the  means  of  making  their  Indus- 
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try  fruitful — they  have  a  rigbt  to  the  acquisitionB  of  their  parents}. 
:  to  the  noaiiBbnKat  and  improve  meat  of  their  offspring  j  to  instruc- 
tiiHi  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  death.  Wliatever  each  man  can. 
sepantely  do,  without  trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do 
fi>r  himself;  and  he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society, , 
with  all  its  combinations  of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  &vanr.'  It 
was  not  so,  however,  in  the  estimation  of  our  Colonial  L^sl»- 
tors.  Denouncing  and  disfranchising,  in  the  enactment  of  their  laws, 
as  in  the  inatitutea  of  Spain,  '  Africans,  Indians,  Mulattoea,  and 
Jews,'  (for  these  are  the  words  of  their  statutes),  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  by  wresting  from  Spain  her  transatlantic  settle- 
ments, have  established  a  colonial  empire  in  America,  have  entrench- 
ed their  exclusive  privileges  in  the  very  privileges  of  blood  be- 
queathed them  by  the  Spanish  prejudice.  They  perpetuate  to  this  day, 
with  but  very  immaterial  relaxation  of  public  opinion,  the  distinc- 
tive epithets  of  Negro,  Mulatto,  Quadroon,  and  Mettizoi,  the  names 
by  which  the  respective  races  and  gradations  of  blood  are  distin- 
gniahed.  The  mountains,  rivers,  and  districts,  in  these  colonies, 
retain  in  their  names  the  language  of  their  Spanish  dicoverers ;  and 
the  laws  controlling  the  inhabitants  are  still  inscribed  wi^i  the 
peculiar  opinions  and  prejudices  of  their  Moorish  history.  Time 
.has  obliterated  every  ^d-mark  but  Ihe  memorials  of  self-love  ; 
the  principles  of  eternal  and  immutable  justice  have  perished,  and 
liberty  exists  only  as  a  prerogal  ive  for  the  few  to  enslave  the  many  : 
BO  true  is  the  observation,  that  in  the  experience  of  the  world,  sensi- 
bility is  found  no  match  fbr  self-interest. 


Song. 

Lady !  by  yon  silver  star. 

By  the  crescent  moon  a&r. 

By  the  silence  of  the  night. 

By  its  deep  and  pensive  light. 

By  the  sea's  eternal  flow, 

Fiora  bella,  te  amo  ! 

By  that  low  and  tbrilUng  tone 

Love  delights  to  call  its  own ; 

By  the  tears  that  lovers  weep, 

By  the  visions  of  their  sleep. 

By  young  passion's  trembling  glow. 

Flora  bella,  te  amo  ! 

By  the  lustre  of  thine  eye ; 

By  thy  liquid  ministrelsy ; 

By  the  rapture  of  thy  kiss. 

By  each  name  of  love  or  bliss. 

And  by  feelings  which  o'erflow — 

Ftera  bella,  te  amo  ! 
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We  had  now  been  detained  in  the  Euphrates  neaily  four  months^ 
waiting  to  complete  our  lading  with  the  articles  brought  to  Bwdod 
hy  the  Damascus  and  Aleppo  caiavans ;  but,  as  these  consisted 
chiefl]'  of  coral,  mone;,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  occupyiag, 
a  amall  space,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  for  the  ship  to  wait  tiU 
the  last  day  abreast  of  the  town,  since  they  could  be  taken  down  to 
her  in  boats.  On  tbe  spilug  of  the  fiill  moon,  preceding  Christmas- 
day,  we  proceeded  downward  with  the  stream  to  ciosa  the  shoal  ij£- 
Debbeb,  while  the  tides  were  high  -,  as  we  now  drew  sixteen  and  a 
half  feet  of  water— tbe  same  draught  which  we  hod  brought  over 
the  shoal  on  coming  up.  Mr.  Colquboun,  the  British  resident  at 
Bussorah,  accompanied  us  down  the  river,  to  enjoy  by  the  way  & 
shooting  excursion  on  the  banks, — where  hogs,  ducks,  partridges, 
and  snipes,  afford  variety  and  abundance  of  game.  On  reaching 
our  anchorage  just  nbove  the  shoal,  we  perceived  tbe  Eliza,  a 
Bengal  -  ship  of  about  400  tons,  lying  aground  upon  it ;  and 
on  sending  our  boats  to  sound  over  the  flat  between  us,  we  found 
no  where  more  than  two  and  a  half  fathoms,  at  the  top  of  high 
water.  The  shoal  had,  therefore,  evidently  increased  during  our 
Stay  at  Bussorah,  and  there  was  now  full  half  n  fnthom  less  oa 
every  part  of  it,  at  the  same  lime  of  the  moon  and  tide,  than  there 
was  on  our  coming  over  it  before.  The  rapid  Increase  of  this 
shoal  was  accounted  for  by  tbe  recent  formation  of  a  new  channel 
near  the  island  of  Om-el-Kassaseef,  where  a  long  and  narrow  pas- 
sage had  been  forced  through  the  mud  by  the  current  of  the  stream,  • 
and  every  other  part  had  become  consequently  shoaler.  The 
Ahmoody,  an  Arab  ship,  under  English  colours,  was  tbe  first  vessel 
that  had  passed  down  through  this  new  channel,  and  as  this  was  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  determined  to  examine  it  for  ourselves^ 
io  order  to  see  bow  for  it  was  practicable  for  us  also  to  proceed 
over  it.  By  sounding  in  the  ship's  boats,  we  found  but  just  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  our  vessel  at  three  quarters  flood ;  but  tho 
greatest  evil  which  it  created  was,  that  while  the  chanuel  was  fully 
six  miles  in  length,  there  was  no  where  in  it  more  than  twice  the 
ship's  length  in  breadth,  so  that  there  was  neither  room  to  veer  nor 
stay,  nor  indeed  even  to  back  and  fill  through  it ;  consequently  it 
could  only  be  attempted  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  this  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  enable  us  to  stem  the  flood,  since  a  falling  tide 
would  leave  us  aground  before  we  could  get  half  through.  We 
employed  the  whole  of  the  crew  in  starting  our  water  nom  the 
tanks  and  casks,  and  trimming  tbe  ship  to  an  even  keel,  which 
brought  her  draught  to  sixteen  feet  two  inches. 

*  Continued  from  p.  542  of  Vol.  19,  and  p.  66  of  Vol.  20, 
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Od  tbe  morning  of  the  Z3d  of  December,  we  veigbed  on  die 
last  of  the  ebb,  and  dropped  down  with  the  tide  so  as  to  ground  at 
lov  water,  vbidi  wb  did  abreast  of  the  £^0,  who  atill  lay  over  on 
the  flat  where  abe  bad  grounded  at  high  water,  and  had  only  two 
feet  alongside ;  thus,  lying  over  on  her  bilge  nearly  dry,  though 
flbored  up.  The  flood  made  about  noon  and  floated  us,  and  about 
two  hours  afterwards,  or  nearly  half  flood,  there  being  a  light 
breeze  Irom  the  N.W.,  we  weighed  and  made  aail  for  tbe  new 
diannel.  We  had  taken  tbe  precaution  of  stationing  two  boata 
a^head,  at  the  entrance  of  it,  through  which  we  were  to  steer,  and 
two  others  in  the  same  way,  about  half  channel  down ;  while  tbe 
flret,  on  our  passing  them,  were  to  weigh,  and  shoot  a-head,  that 
tiiey  might  anchor  in  a  similar  way  on  each  side  of  tbe  outlet  of 
this  channel.  Besides  this,  we  ordered  the  ship's  launch  to  go 
a-head  under  sail,  and  kept  tbe  ship's  cutter  and  jully  boat  on 
dtber  bow,  each  with  a  lead  and  line  to  report  their  soundings,  and 
enable  us  to  ateei  by  thtm  accordingly.  We  entered  the  channel 
exactly  B-breast  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Om-el- 
Bassoseef,  and  having  there  only  two  and  a  half  &thon:is  at  half 
flood,  die  ship  dragged  through  the  mud,  and  clear^  her  way  over 
a  sort  of  bar  that  is  thus  formed  at  its  entrance.  On  clearing  this 
we  slowly  and  gradually  deepened  our  water  to  a  quarter  less  than 
three,  at  a  mile  from  the  entrance  ;  three  fathoms,  at  two  miles  ; 
and  tiiree  and  a  quarter,  at  three  miles,  or  about  halfway  through. 
From  thence  it  again  shoaled  to  three  fathoms,  then  to  a  quarter 
less  than  three,  and  at  last  to  two  and  a  half,  at  tbe  point  of  tbe 
outlet  from  it, — where  a  bar  was  formed,  over  which  the  ship 
dragged  herself  through  the  mud,  as  she  did  at  tbe  entrance.  Tbe 
deep  part,  or  centre  of  this  channel,  is  no  where  more  than  half  a 
cable's  length  from  the  island  of  Om-el-Kassofieef,  which  lies  on  tbe 
north-east  of  it,  or  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river  in  descending. 
Hie  point  of  endnnce  into  it  from  above  is  exactly  a-breast  tbe 
nonhemmost  point  of  the  island,  and  following  exactly  a  line  with 
the  shore  of  it ;  the  outlet  is  exactly  a-breast  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  island,  which  is  fully  six  miles  in  length.  On 
clearing  the  channel  it  was  nearly  sun-set,  and  deepening  our 
water  as  we  opened  the  stream  of  the  Hafar,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Shftt-el-Arab,  close  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Om-el- 
Kassaseef,  we  hauled  over  to  tbe  opposite  shore,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  anchored  there  a-hreast  of  a  point,  in  fivr 
fathoms  water,  where  we  moored  ship. 

Hafar  is  an  artificial  canal,  connecting  the  river  of  Shooster,  or 
tbe  Earoon,  with  the  river  of  Buesorab,  or  tbe  Shat-el-Arab.  It  is 
conceived  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  be  the  canal  through  which  tbe  fleets  of 
Alexander  were  sent  when  they  descended  from  Susa  by  the 
Choaspes,  and  from  thence  by  tbe  Euphrates  to  tbe  sea.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a.  work  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  at  present  retains 
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■tiong  traces  of  its  being  effected  by  tbe  labour  of  man,  anA  it  is 
as  broad  and  as  deep  as  eith^  of  the  streams  vbich  it  unites, 
though  the  Arabic  name  even  at  the  present  day  signifies  a  place 
tbat  has  been  excavated  by  art, — from  the  verb  '  Maffer,'  to  dig 
up  the  earth,  as  applied  to  pita,  graves,  ditches,  canals,  &c.  Ob 
each  of  its  banks  are  fields  and  date  groves,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab  ;  and  the  stream  itself  is  often  covered  with  boats  of 
various  sizes,  going  fVum  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gntf,  and  from 
Buasorafa,  up  by  the  Karoon  to  the  modem  Shooster.  The  waters 
of  this  river,  retain,  even  here,  all  tbe  celebrity  which  tliey  enjoy  in 
the  higher  parts  of  Persia,  when  they  pass  the  ndgblMuihood  of 
Kermansb^,  under  the  name  of  the  Kara-Soo,  and  fix  which  thegr 
were  also  renowned  as  the  Choaspes  of  antiquity,  when  the  Kings 
of  Persia  drank  of  no  other,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 


channel,  which  was  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  where  wo 
now  lay,  and  filled  up  the  water  for  onr  use  from  its  stream,  taking 
tliat  which  we  anchored  in  for  onr  horses,  of  which  we  had  135 
on  board  for  Bombay.  Our  own  opinions  agreed  with  those  of  all 
the  natives,  that  the  waters  of  the  Karoon,  as  fbnnd  in  the  Ha&r, 
were  sweeter,  purer,  lighter,  and  far  more  agreeable  to  the  taste 
than  those  of  the  joint  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Tbe 
people  uf  the  country  insist  further  on  their  possessing  the  peculiar 
property  of  both  giving  an  appetite  to  the  drinker  before  his  meal, 
and  helping  digestion  after  it.  As  we  were  ourselves  all  in  good 
health,  we  neither  needed  the  one  nor  found  any  difhcutties  to 
obstruct  the  other ;  but  we  yielded  to  the  general  opinion  tiuit  tbe 
waters  of  the  Choaspes,  or  Karoon,  were  productive  of  both  in  a 
greater  d^ree  than  usual. 

On  the  2-lth  of  December,  having  secured  the  passage  of  tiie 
ship  over  tbe  shoal,  I  returned  agun  to  Bussorab,  with  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn,  in  the  Factory  Ixiat,  shooting  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  whidi 
abound  with  partridges,  snipes,  and  wild  ducks, — a  number  of  which 
were  brought  down  on  our  way.  As  the  wind  was  strong  from  thfr 
N.W.,  we  did  not  reach  the  creek  until  near  midnight,  where,  there 
not  being  water  enough  to  take  our  boat  up  to  the  Resident's 
house,  we  all  landed,  to  walk.  This  afforded  us  a  very  striking 
proof  of  the  great  change  effected  in  the  police  of  Bussorah  by  the 
present  Mutesellim,  and  assured  us  tbat  his  good  government  hi 
this  particular,  at  least,  had  not  been  undeserv^ly  extolled.  Bnt  a 
few  months  since,  when  the  Arab  power  was  predominant  in  tbe 
city,  in  opposition  to  the  Turkish,  of  which  the  Mutesellim  is  at 
the  bead,  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  persons  to  go  between  the 
town  and  the  river  by  the  road  along  the  creek  after  El-Assr,  or 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  j  and  English  ships'  boats  had 
even  been  attacked  from  tbe  shore,  while  passing  down  tbe  canal 
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to  go  on  boud  their  own  veeselH.  At  night,  or  after  Bun-aet,  it 
would  have  been  deemed  madness  to  have  attempted  it,  without 
being  armed,  or  in  a  large  party,  as  all  those  who  did  ho  were 
invamblj  robbed,  and  often  murdered.  Now,  however,  we  landed 
bere  just  before  midnight,  and  in  walking  home  by  this  same  road, 
we  met  the  governor's  guardit  at  four  different  atadons  on  the  way, 
by  whom  we  were  hailed,  examined,  and  suffered  to  pass  on,  but 
we  uw  not  another  individual. 

We  passed  our  Christmas-day  at  Bussorah,  and  enjoyed  the 
occasion  which  it  afforded  us  to  toast  our  absent  friends,  and  to 
atdungt  our  conjectures  as  to  their  probable  occupations  on  a 
winter  evening  of  such  domestic  importance  as  this  is,  in  the 
remoter  eonntMS  especially  of  Scotland  and  England. 

On  the  morning  of  the  %8th,  the  ship  Hathimi  arrived  in  the 
river  from  Bengal,  and  in  the  afternoon,  Captain  Eatwell  of  the 
H.  C.  cruizer  Benares,  came  up  to  town,  having  left  bis  ship 
anchored  alongside  our  own,  the  Hmiuiyoon  Shah,  abreast  of  the 
Uaftr.  The  cause  of  his  return  to  Bussorah,  which  place  he  bad 
quoted  but  a  few  days  since  only  for  Busbiie,  was  to  affiird  us  bis  jH'a- 
tectioa  down  tbe  river.'  He  bad  been  dispatched  for  this  purpose 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Resident  at  Bushire  ;  and  from  that  quarter  be 
brought  the  following  news  : — It  appeared,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  repeated  defeat  of  the  Wahabee  forces  by  the  Egytian  troops  in 
the  Netted,  their  leader,  AbduUab-ben-Saood,  driven  from  place  to 
jdace  for  refiige,  bad  sent  peremptory  orders  to  Hassan-ben-fiohma, 
the  chief  at  Kas-el-Khyma,  to  put  to  sea  with  all  his  fleet,  and  to 
embark  himself  at  tiie  head  of  them,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
in  his  &vour,  and  to  effect  such  conquests  as  they  might  be  able  to 
do  elsewhere.  As  tbe  orders  of  the  W^abee  chief  had  been  always 
regarded  assacred  by  the  JoasBamees,ever  since  they  had  beenattached 
to  him  as  followers  of  his  sect,  they  were  in  the  present  instance 
immediately  complied  with.  They  were  further  encouraged  to  this 
boldness  by  finding  that  no  British  forces  bad  been  sent  against 
them  from  India,  which  they  constantly  expected  after  their  refusal 
to  accede  to  the  propositions  made  to  them  by  the  stjuadron  under 
command  of  the  Challenger,  at  the  close  of  tbe  last  year,  and  the 
attack  on  their  town  from  the  vessels  of  the  Sect  which  followed  it. 
This  had  appeared  to  them,  as  well  as  to  oil  the  people  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  BO  direct  and  so  complete  a  declaration  of  war,  that  the 
feet  of  its  not  being  followed  up  by  other  hostile  measures,  was  in- 
terpreted by  all  as  arising  only  from  a  dread  of  their  power.  '  The 
English  Governor  of  Bombay,'  said  they,  '  expressed  at  the  first  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  this  act  of  hostility,  and  he  has  sent  no 
ferther  force  against  us,  because  he  knew  well  that  it  was  but  for  ui 
to  issue  from  our  port,  and  all  the  British  commerce  of  the  Gulf 
was  at  our  mercy.'  Such  were  tbeir  reasonings,  as  they  had  been 
uttered  by  their  friends  and  adherents,  and  as  they  bad  been  com- 
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mnnicfttcd  in  correspondence  ;  and  such  were  their  opiiiione  of  ibdr 
having  nothing  to  dread  from  the  English  when  they  put  to,M«. 
On  leaving  Ras-el-Kbyma,  the  number  of  boats  was  said  to  be  about 
sixty  Bail,  the  whole  of  those  belonging  to  their  port  having  been 
gradually  collecting  and  preparing  for  a  general  union.  The  number 
of  armed  and  fighting  men  in  these  boats  coUectively,  was  stated  to 
be  seven  thousand  at  the  time  of  sailing,  besides  servants  and  other 
attendants,  who  were  not  reckoned.  The  vessel  of  Hasrau-ben- 
Bahma,  who  was  their  chief  and  admiral,  carried  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  was  called  the  Kutlilaiii/,  or  the  Slaughterer, 
from  the  Arabic  verb,  Kuttil,  to  slay  or  kill.  This  had  been  easily 
changed  by  the  English  here  to  '  Catatani  "  and  many  sage  wonders 
and  conjectures  bad  been  made  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  such  a 
popular  European  name  as  this  being  given  to  the  vessel  of  a 
piratical  chief  in  the  seas  of  Asia  !  They  were  quite  as  profound  and 
sagacious  as  those  which  supposed  the  Joassamees  to  be  the  tribe  of 
one  •  Joe  Hassem,' — or  the  Wahabees  to  be  named  '  Wax  Bees,' 
irooi  this  particular  porlioQ  of  tbem  practising  piracy — so  fertile  a 
subject  is  etymology.  This  fleet,  under  Hossan-bcn-Rahma,  are  said 
to  have  first  visited  Eishom,  where  they  met  with  some  resistance 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Sheik,  who  had  formerly  been  an  ally  (^ 
theirH,but  had  considered  himself  injured.  The  resistance  was  inefiec- 
tual,  however,  and  the  place  soon  surrendered.  No  garrison  was  left 
here  ;  but  the  fleet  was  supplied  with  provisions,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  men  joined  them  as  volunteers  for  the  expedition  Irt  which 
they  were  engaged.  They  next  went  to  Liaga,  on  the  Persian  coast, 
where  they  were  receiv»t  in  a  friendly  way,  and  their  forces  were 
augmented  by  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  joining  their  staadnnl 
from  this  place.  They  moved  on  to  Cheeroo  and  Naqueelo,  two 
towns  still  on  the  Persian  coa$t,  but  farther  to  the  westward, 
both  of  which  they  took  by  force  of  arms,  and  followed  tbeir 
conquest  by  their  accustomed  ravages  of  plunder,  violation,  and 
murder.  Their  next  descent  was  at  Assaloo,  where  their  fleet 
entered  the  harbour,  and  the  crews  landed  and  encamped  around 
the  town,  as  the  inhabitants  had  shut  themselves  up  within  tbeir 
walls,  and  bade  their  invaders  defiance.  This  was  the  latest  account 
of  their  progress.  On  the  day  of  the  Benaret  leaving  Boshire,  a 
cassid,  or  courier,  had  arrived  from  Congoon,  confinning  all  the 
former  intelligence,  and  adding,  that  as  they  would  soon  reduce 
Assaloo,  they  intended  coming  from  thence  ^rect  to  Bushtre,  and 
after  leaving  a  garrison  in  possession  of  that  place,  to  move  up  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  and  attack  the  city  of  Bussorah,  Mr,  Bruce,  the 
Resident  at  Bushire,  hod  so  far  glv^n  credit  to  this  account,  that  he 
liad  actually  mode  preparations  for  the  removal  of  his  &mily  into  the 
country  for  safety  j  and  Bushire  itself  bad  been  put  into  the  best  pos- 
sible state  of  defence  by  its  own  Governor.  His  Majesty's  sloop  Chat- 
lenger  remained  in  the  port  for  the  security  of  such  Britisb  subjects  ai 
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might  be  thtre,  and  tite  Batarei  had  been  dispoti^ed  Up  here  to  gire 
vs  convoy. 

Under  this  state  of  things,  ve  were  desirous  of  getting  to  sea  u 
aoon  as  possible,  as  we  coDceired  that  we  should  be  better  able  to 
defeat  twenty  sail  in  good  sea  room  than  ten  who  might  attack  us 
in  the  conGned  channel  of  this  river.  The  merchanCs  of  Bussorah 
who  had  property  on  board,  were,  on  the  contrary,  desirous  of 
having  our  ship  brought  again  up  abreast  of  the  town,  and  moored 
there  -,  and  many  of  them  even  thought  of  re-landing  theit  ship- 
ments. The  damp  which  had  thus  been  thrown  on  all  commercial 
affairs  by  this  alarming  intelligence,  not  only  militated  much  against 
our  interests  in  a  pecuniary  way,  but  had  the  effect  of  positively 
retarding  our  departure  from  day  to  day,  until  the  commencement  of 
tbe  new  year.  We  passed  the  first  day  of  the  year  with  a  party  of  all 
the  Englishmen  then  at  Bussorah,  at  Mr.  Colquhoun's)  and  on  tbe 
afternoon  of  the  Sd,  our  business  being  at  length  brought  to  a  close, 
I  took  leave  of  my  hospitable  entertainer,  and  set  out  to  join  the 
ship  for  sea.  The  whole  of  the  treasure-freight,  consisting  of  dollars, 
gold  sequins,  and  other  coins,  as  well  as  the  coral  for  Bengal,  had 
been  sent  down  the  river,  as  collected,  by  the  ship's  boats  j  but  1  bad 
reserved,  to  be  always  under  my  own  eyes,  a  portmanteau  and  half 
a  dozen  other  packages,  containing  only  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  other  jewels,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  lacs  of  rupees,  or 
Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  value.  As  our  own 
boats  were  all  now  with  the  ship,  a  government  boat  had  been 
provided  by  our  agent  for  me }  and  to  insure  the  security  of  the 
propCTty  to  be  conveyed,  as  we  should  he  on  the  river  at  night, 
twenty  soldiers  were  also  furnished  by  the  government  to  accom- 
pany me.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  I  had  been 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  I  found  a  cenel,  rather  than  a 
boftt,  waiting  for  me,  and  the  twenty  soldiers  of  the  government 
who  were  to  form  my  escort,  all  seated  in  her  in  readiness.  Though 
this  vessel  had  been  held  in  requisition  ever  since  the  morning,  wad 
it  was  expected  that  we  should  have  started  before  noon,  she  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  within  the  creek  until  the  tide  bad  hilen  and  left 
her  hard  and  fast  aground.  By  distributing  money  among  a  crowd 
of  about  eighty  men,  we  succeeded  in  launching  her  Isirly  overthe 
mud,  and  got  her  afloat  before  sun-set.  I  now  looked  round  to  enquire 
for  theNaquodah  and  the  crew,  whom  I  saw  at  length  collected,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen.  These  were  ordered  to  get  their  masts  stepped, 
their  sails  bent,  and  their  rudder  and  oars  on  board  with  all  dispatch, 
accompanied  with  a  reproof  for  thrir  not  having  them  reedy  hefbre. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  the  stupidity  of  these  Arab  boat- 
men was  such,  as  that  not  one  among  them  had  thought  of  either 
(tf  these  things  being  necessary,  though  their  boat  was  specifically 
engaged  to  take  me  and  the  Governor's  troops  who  giurded  the 
tieasure  down  to  the  ship  abreast  the  Hafar.      It  mi  fall  two 
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lionn  before  the  miist,  the  sail,  (be  rndder,  and  tbe  oara  were  collected, 
and  when  these  were  brought  on  board,  tbe  mast  was  to  be  stepped. 
There  were  no  less  than  forty  hands  who  set  about  this  task,  includ- 
ing the  fifteen  of  tbe  crew,  the  twenty  soldiers,  and  half  a  dosen  of 
my  servants  and  attendants,  who  all  assisted,  witb  the  Uaquodah  at 
their  head.  After  many  loud  abouts  and  pious  exclamations,  tbe 
most  WAS  raised  half  way,  when,  owing  to  lubberly  management, 
rather  then  want  of  strength,  it  fell  on  a  boat  alongside,  with  a  lond 
crash,  and  was  within  an  inch  or  two  of  breaking  the  neck  of  a 
Bengal  Sepoy  stationed  as  a  guard  in  her.  Want  of  hand*  was  the 
cause  assigned,  and  tiieir  numbers  were  accordingly  douUed,  by  mes 
iiom  the  surrounding  boats,  to  whom  money  was  given  for  the 
purpose.  A  second  attempt  was  made,  and  a  second  tirae  the  mast 
fell,  though  now  within  a  fdot,  at  most,  of  having  crushed  my  own 
neck  in  its  fall.  The  boat  was  filled  with  nearly  a  hundred  peopU, 
who  literally  trod  upon  the  valuable  parcels  of  pearls  and  jewda 
which  were  in  her,  and  a  hundred  tongues  were  going  at  ooce,  each 
reproaching  the  other  witb  bad  management,  and  luise&manlike 
bdiaviour.  There  was  no  hope  of  our  departure  at  this  rate ;  and 
when  I  observed  this  to  the  chief  of  the  gUArd,  who  bad  taken  upon 
him  to  command  the  captain  of  the  boat  as  his  inferior,  he  replied, 
'  Wait  patiently  until  the  destined  hour  is  come,  and  then,  if  it 
please  God,  we  shall  certainly  move  I '  It  appeared  to  me  likely  that, 
before  this,  some  of  the  numetOBi  crowd  would  lessen  the  numbor 
of  the  precious  stores  witb  which  we  were  charged  i  so  that  aban- 
doning all  farther  view  of  going  ia  this  ill-fated  craft,  I  bailed  one 
of  the  small  river  canoes,wd  embarking  myself  and  ail  my  treasure 
in  ber,  paddled  off  to  the  thipEUta,  then  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  leaving  my  servants  to  follow  me  by  another,  and  bidding 
tbe  guard  to  return  to  their  master,  and  tell  him  of  the  incapacity  of 
his  own  servants  to  execute  his  wishes.  Ilie  boots  of  the  EUta 
were  aground  in  the  creek,  and  one  of  the  Hsshimis  had  alreat^ 

fine  down  witb  treasure  for  us,  and  bad  not  yet  returned  i  so  that 
could  at  present  get  no  boat  from  either  of  those  vessels.  Ob 
dispatching  a  messenger,  however,  to  Dr.  Colquboun,  we  had  the 
boat  of  the  Factory  alongside  by  midnight,  and  embuked  wMi  all 
our  stores. 

It  was  near  day-tJght  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd  when  we  reached 
tbe  ship,  where  our  airivol  was  awaited  ^th  some  anxiety.  Anothw 
obstacle  DOW  prerented  our  immediare  departure.  A  dow,  called  the 
Naitry,  or  '  Vietoriotu,'  was  chartered  to  take  the  remainder  of  oar 
balky  car|;o,  which  we  could  not  load  in  tbe  river,  and  accompanf 
us  ^th  it  to  the  deep  water  of  the  Khora  Abdallab,  outside  the  bar, 
where  wc  were  la  take  it  in.  She  had  grounded  on  tbe  shoal  ^ 
l>ebbeb  on  coining  down ;  bat  hearing  in  atgbt  about  noon,  aad 
<bdng  ready  to  aocompaay  ns  satm  after,  we  all  weighed  togelfaK 
'  '  ■   -     -    ^^,„  f^  rivc^-onr  oompaaionij  aoniM 
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tag  of  tweaty-twD  sail  of  Anb  boata,  bound  down  (be  Golf,  and  all 
seeking;  protection  from  the  pirates,  by  Ixejflag  company  with  the 
IBenaret  and  the  Humaj/oon  Shah. 

Having  stood  on  all  night,  with  a  light  air  from  the  N.W.  the 
-wind  &il«i  US  before  day-light,  when  we  anchored  on  the  mMniog 
■<k  the  4th,  abreast  of  Gbuzban  Fort,  in  four  and  a  half  bdHMUa 
water,  aad  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  -  In  the  aflemooD  we 
weighed  again,  and  standing  farther  down  with  the  ebb-tide, 
.amfored  at  sun-set  near  to  Buckinet-el-Masaat. 

Dnring  a  period  of  six  days  that  we  were  detained  here  by  calms 
-and  light  variaUe  winds,  we  made  no  less  than  four  unsuccessfnl 
attempts  to  cross  the  bar,  grounding  on  each  occasion,  and  not  once 
poesesslng  sufficient  wind  to  give  the  ship  steerage  way,  or  render 
ber  at  «U  manageable  under  sail.  The  intervals  were  employed  m 
exadsing  the  crew  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  stationing  all  the  Arab 
grooms  on  board,  as  spear-men  with  boardiog  pikes,  a  weapon  more 
fimiiliar  to  them,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spesr,  than  any  other. 
With  the  assistance  of  carpenters  from  the  Benaret,  added  to  our 
'Own  on  board,  we  bad  two  stem  ports  cut  down,  and  lilted  with 
bolts  abaft,  and  got  two  long  twelve  pounders  on  the  forecastle  and 
two  on  the  poop,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  ship  against  the 
Pirates  of  the  Gulf.  The  ciew  were  also  employed  in  middng  new 
wads,  with  fifty  musket  balls  worked  up  in  each,  and  indeed  idl  onr 
Tesonrces  were  called  forth  to  prepare  us  for  def^e. 

On  the  Dioming  of  the  9th  we  caught  a  N.E.  breeze,  and  with  it 
stood  over  ihe  bar  against  the  flood,  having  no  where  more  than  three 
and  aquoner  and  do  where  less  than  three  fathoms  for  a  space  of  st 
least  six  miles  in  length,  which  constitutes  the  shoal  ground  of  the 
bar.  We  began  to  deepen  to  three  and  a  half  and  four  fathoms  jast  as 
'the  flood  wBs  done,  and  the  wind  drawing  more  to  the  S.E.  when  we 
edged  away,  and  anchored  in  five  fathoms  at  the  entrance  of  tiie 
Ehore  Abdailab,  with  all  our  squadron.  The  dow  hauled  along- 
side, and  we  continued  to  b;  employed  till  night  in  taking  out  of 
her  the  remaining  part  of  onr  cargo,  Tlie  H.  C.  cmizer  Teiyn- 
mouth,  Capt.  Walker,  anchored  near  us,  on  her  way  from  Bombay, 
vai  fiushire  up  to  Bnssorah,  and  on  a  visit  to  Capt.  Eatwell  of  die 
JBenaret;  finding  that  gentleman  there,  1  leamt.  from  him  that  be 
had  on  board,  its  a  passenger  from  Bengai,  the  Smyrna  Turk, 
Hadjee  Mohammed,  whom  I  had  met  in  Bombay  in  May,  1816,  and 
a  sketch  of  whose  life  and  adventures  was  published  in  the  Cowtivr 
-of  Uiat  place  about  the  same  time.  By  the  liberality  of  the  English 
society  of  India,  he  had  been  rescued  from  a  state  erf  positive  want, 
and  placed  is  possession  of  a  moderate  competency,  with  whidi  he 
bad  wisely  determioed  to  return  to  hii  own  country,  oad  end  hit 
days  at  bis  native  place  of  Smyrna.  He  sent  me,  l>y  the  captain, 
uany  warm  remembrances  and  Idndwirttes,  which  were  returned  to 
biin  on  my  part,  accompanied  by  letters  for  him  to  Mr.  Colqubonn, 
and  messages  to  my  Smyrna  friends. 
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bcii^  at  kt^tb  nadg  for  sen,  we  wdghcfl  in  oompuir  with  uie 
-tBtMOTM,  tfid  sWod  out  witb  a  freabQiiiiig  breezs  aod  dwrk  tbreMca- 
-ing  ^^Msranoes  from  the  S.E.  Fivetnlyof  tbeIarg«nof  tbe  Ac^ 
Vfluele  mm  i  null  witb  lu,  th«  whole  of  the  tcM  bearing  iip  mtA 

SfiDg  bKk  iats  tbn  river,  on  obeovttig  the  aspect  of  tbs  wentbar. 
tmifljiigbt  tbe  ten  had  gathered  up  high,  ihe^ip  laboured  bMwilf, 
■and  the  pumps  were  kegrt  goiog  evvty  two  boun,  irttUe  wa  gained 
notbintf  from  our  beiug  obliged  to  veer  ship  at  short  iatervaU,  and 
Arom  t&e  wind  remaining  fixed  from  the  S.E.  As,  since  our  loading 
^lutside  the  bftr,  we  now  drew  too  much  water  to  recross  it,  we  had 
no  shelter  to  bt:ar  up  for,  so  that  there  was  no  alternative  left  but 
that  of  keeping  the  sea. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  offered  ua  no  symptoina  of  a  cbaoge, 
baX  the  wind  freshened  and  the  sky  grew  darker.  We  bad  already 
Mcured  all  oilr  light  sails,  and  taken  in  our  first  reefs  during  the 
BigbU  We  were  now  compelled  to  take  in  second  reefe  fore  and  aft, 
■and  send  down  topgallant  yards.  The  ship  laboured  so  heavily  from 
■tiie-higfa  sea  running,  and  the  Biovement  of  the  horses  between 
decks,  which  considerably  increased  the  general  motion  of  the  vessel, 
■tbatwestiainedallourri^ingi  and  stays,  backstays,  topsail  sheets, 
Aod  Ues  were  repeatedly  carried  away  and  refitted.     The  Miimab 

below  suffered  cousiderably  too  from  the  violent  pitching  and  roU- 
ing,  particularly  from  its  comiug  on  so  suddenly  after  leaving  the 

euootb  water  of  the  river.  Uaoy  of  them  fell,  and  tore  down  the 
MStanchions  to  whkh  they  were  secured  with  them,  and  these  we  had 

the  more  difficulty  in  getting  up  on  their  1^  again,  a*  all  th^r 
^[Tooms  and  attendants  were  unable  to  stir  from  sea  sickoesa,  and 

nany  of  our  young  Lascars  were  scarcely  in  a  better  condition  after 
.a  stay  of  more  than  six  months  in  harbour,     A  fine  mare,  tho  only 

one  in  the  ship,  now  large  witb  foal,  which  we  were  conveying  to  tha 

Imaum  of  Muscat  as  a  present,  was  the  only  one  which  died 
.during  this  weather,  and  the  violence  of  her  fall,  when  thrown  off 

her  legs  by  the  sudden  pitching  of  the  ship,  was  aktne  suScieol  to 

effect  this  when  so  near  to  foaling. 

Towards  evening  the  weather  broke,  and  tba  sky  grew  dMt  j 

but  befare  tite  sea  had  gcme  down,  Ibe  wind  abifted  iwtautly  loMitd 

tto  the  N.W,  and  occasioned  a  cross  sea,  which  was  worse  dian  the 

former  heavy  hut  regular  one.  We  made  all  sail  to  it,  however, 
.and  stood  on  for  Bushire,  with  the  Benaret  only  ;  the  five  latg« 

boats  in  company  with  us  when  we  left  the  bar,  being  all  dispersed 

by  the  weather. 
At  day-light  on  the  13th,  we  hauled  in  east  for  the  land,  which  we 

made  about  9  a.  m.,  and,  shoaling  our  water  gradually  from  twelve  to 

&nr  fathoms  as  we  bore  away  S.E.  for  the  anchorage  of  the  outer 
Oriental  Hermid,  F^.  20.  S 
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'  vsadB,  we  caiue-to  tlwre  foon  after  noon,  fat  ■  qnuter  ten  laar, 
^th  th«  town  of  Baebire  beariDg  E.  W  S.,  distvit  rfx  or  Mrm  milci, 
•nd  tb«  Peak  of  Halilah  S.E.  ^  E.  |  E.  Our  <fnn^  of  wsMr, 
now  eighteen  feet  six  incbea,  prevented  our  going  into  the  ikner 
bartour,  BO  thst  the  Benaret  anchn^  near  us  for  oar  protection, 

-  and  u  we  calculated  on  a  sta^  here  of  three  or  four  da^  at  leH^ 
wfl  moored  ship  with  an  anchOT  to  the  N.W,  and  another  to  the 
6£.,  sndrode  with  thirty  ftthoBU  each  way. 

The  first  news  which  we  learnt  on  landing,  was,  t^(  hia  Majesty*! 
sliip  Tencey,  Capt.  Htll,  had  just  arrived  ftom  India,  with  the  first 
ordei^  that  had  been  issued 'to  attack  and  destroy  the  pirates  wherever 
tbey  might  be  found.'  The  Bombay  Government,  it  was  said,  bad 
never  felt  itself  possessed  of  sufficient  authority  to  issue  such  orders 
bora  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  transpired  to  caD 
Aem  forth,  and  these  were  now  given  by  the  Supreme  Govemtneot 
in  Bengal,  and  the  Towei/  hod  been  dispatched  with  them  accord' 
ingly.  At  the  present  moment  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  was  at  the 
bead  of  an  expedition  against  tbe  island  of  Bahrein,  which  he 
daimed  as  bis  right,  and  bis  fieet  was  hourly  expected  to  appear  be- 
fore tb&t  place.  The  Joassamees,  as  friends  of  the  people  of 
Bahrein,  with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  thongh  the  latter  were  not 
Wahabees,  and  at  the  same  time  as  enemies  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat, -whose  designs  agninst  this  island  were  well  known  to  them, 
liod,  it  was  said,  abandoned  tlieir  first  intention  of  securing  Uw 
shores  of  the  Gulf  on  tbe  Persian  side,  and  gone  over  to  Bahrein  to 
assist  their  friends  against  the  invaders.  Capt.  Hill  of  the  Towejr, 
on  learning  this,  had  dispatched  the  Thtti*  cruizer,  Capt.  Maitland, 

'  to  Bnssorah,  to  recall  the  Teignmoath  firom  thence,  and  with  these 
and  the  Benam,  making  altogether  a  force  of  about  seventy  guns, 
he  intended  making  an  attack  on  tbe  pirates,  and  destroying  tbcm 
wherever  they  might  be  found.  Tbe  Challnger  had  already  taktn 
in  a  large  treasure  freight  for  India,  which  her  commander  shared 
equally  with    tbe  commodore  and  the  admiral  of  tbe  station,  to 

'  that  all  parties  being  interested  in  her  fulfilling  her  original  destina- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  she  should  still  proceed  to  lni£a,  and 

:  Haix  as  our  stay  here  could  not  be  long,  she  shotild  relieve  the 
JtaMr<*  froa  ha  cha^«,  and  give  us  protectioB  down  the  Ovtf. 
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Urg^lcr,  ignotiqiie  iaug» 
Hotte,  carent  quu  rate  »ero. 

Bm:Carm.9,IM.4. 

£ftK  Greece,  roused  to  veDg;eaoce,  for  wrongs  unfbrgivea 

Sent  ber  myriada  to  Iltoa  to  combat  and  die. 
Id  ages  &)Tgot  other  nations  bad  striven. 

Other  WBirioca  had  coDquer'd,  whose  breasts  beat  as  higb. 

.  Chieis  as  fenrless  had  led  to  the  red  field  of  glory. 
As  they  before  whom  Asia's  mightiest  sunk  down  ; 
There  were  heroes  as  brave  as  the  proudest  whom  story 
Points  out  as  the  first  in  the  paths  of  renown. 

But  inglorious  they  pass'd  unrecorded  ;  and  narrow 

As  the  tomb  that  enclosed  them,  the  fame  that  fate  gave  ; 

Not  a  trace  Is  remaining,  save  where  the  lone  barrow 
X^ooks  down  from  the  mountain  upon  the  blue  wave. 

And  vainly  the  boldest  and  foremost  in  danger 
They  vanqnish'd,  and  naUons  wept  over  their  grave. 

Fur  the  life-giving  muse,  to  their  bosams  a  atnnger. 
Ne'er  deign'd  to  accord  then  tlie.vcMe  that  eonld  ure. 

In  the  peasant's  rude  story  their  proud  deeds  might  linger. 

The  wonder  awhile  of  a  barbarous  age  j 
Tbey  fbugbt  and  they  conquer'd  in  vain,  for  the  finger 

Of  oUirkMi  bank  Uottied  their  liame  tmn  tim«V  pags. 

As  when  Greece  cross'd  those  waters,  his  waves  to  the  MgfUi 
Scamahder  yet  rolls  through  the  field  of  his  fame, 

And  Ida  still  frowns  on  the  plain  where  the  Paan, 
A  nation's  dread  kneil,  on  the  slumberers  atme. 

TwBs  the  Muse  that  made  sacred,  and  prondly  and  videly 
She  has  given  that  high  tale  to  the  latest  of  time : 

Else  Scamander  had  flow'd  but  in  viun  ;  and  as  idly 
Had  tower'd  then  that  mountain  in  graadeur  >nbUme. 

Twos  the  lay  of  the  poet  that,  meteor-iike,  breaking 
On  the  nig^t  td  for  times  made  immortal  tin  haul, 
'Wben  the  Inog  ten  years  ended,  and  Uion,  awakii^ 
Saw  the  nd  flamea  diM  flaah'd  orer  pakce  and  tover. 

.  H.W. 
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On  tbb  MiTiGATtoM  ov  Nbcko  SLi.TBsr. 

In  '  The  Oriental  UeraU'  for  NeruBbcr  loiV,  (page  873),  a  brief 
extract  vu  given  ftom  '  The  Anti>Slsvery  Reporter,  on  the  subject 
of  SUtctj  in  India.  Thia  topic  we  propose  to  discusa,  ere  long,  at 
yttnlei  leilgtii,  and  to  advert  also  to  the  existiog  state  of  Slavery^in 
other  dependencies  of  the  empirfe,  especially  at  the  Mauritius  and  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  present,  we  turn  to  the  striking  coatfaat 
exhibited  in  the  poliej  of  England  towards  Slavery  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  the  West.  In  the  former,  all  the  authorities,  M  ia 
jusHy  Eemarkcd  in  the  extract  aborc  referred  to,  are  on  the  side  of 
abolition,  '  and  are  quite  as.  eager  to  extinguish  every  trace  of 
Slavery  as  we  ate.  They  seem  to  anticipate  every  BU^;eBtlon,  and 
to  have  a  uniform,  wakcfU,  and  intense  desire  to  prevent  or  to 
nippress  the  evil.'  But  bow  deplorably  different  is  the  ca»6  in 
our  West  India  colonies  !  There,  on  the  contrary,  the  authoritiei 
■re  systematically  opposed  to  every  effort,  not  of  abolition  merely, 
but  of  amelioration ;  and  (to  use  the  strong  but  just  language 
of  '  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,')  'no  means  of  influence,  combtna* 
tion,  misrepresent^ioD,  and  delusion,  are  left  untried  for  presov 
ing,  in  their  unmitigated  harshness,  all  the  most  revolting  and 
du^fosting  features  of  tile  system.' 

A  few  cursory  temhAs  on  gome  of  the  principal  points  which 
have  recently  attracted  the  pnUic  attention  hi  the  discuasioti  of  ihe 
present  state  of  West  Indf  a  Slavwy,  and  the  progress  of  oolonial 
l^slation  there,  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers, 
and  may  probably  be  followed  up  by  ng,  in  Aiture  Numbers,  with  ob- 
servations on  other  points  of  the  same  great  question. 

I.  On  LtptUdHg  tike  Marriagtt  •fStattu 

,^nu»  point  bad  been  so  long  and  strenuously  pressed  upon  the 
conaiderationof  theColonial  Legislatures  of  the  AVest  Indies,  that  at 
length,  in  the  close  of  1626,  the  Jamaica  House  of  Asaembly  found 
themselves  constrained  to  pass  some  enactment  on  the  subject. 
This  they  did  by  the  introduction  of  a  clause  into  their  '  Consoli- 
dated Slave  Law,'  then  passed  by  them  (and  which  they  hfjd  &»th 
as  a  prbdigiqus  stretch  of  liberality),  authorising  any  cleigymaa  of 
the  Established  Church  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  slaves  ^Aa 
hmd  been.  Itt^Httd,  and  who  p^uoed  the  authority  of  the  owper  in 
writing  i  and  it  is  then  added,  that  in  case  of  the  owner's  refusal, 
an  appeal  b^  to  tiie  vestry,  if  both  the  slavts  desirous  eg  hUa- 
marrying  belonged  to  the  same  owner.  It  spears,  however,  that 
this  latter  proviso  in  &vou>  of  the  slaves;  feeble  and  inofflcsent  t>  it 
was,  ba«  beco  Moitted  in  pusing  ths  law.  Thee  is,  tbeKfore, 
no  appeal 'from  the  master,  if,  either  fnan  caprice,  or  front  the  jnost 
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H^wltfidde  motives,  ha  thiaka  fittoicfuse.hia  coDurot  to  4h«  li^al  - 
mImi  (rf  his  Blavu  with  th«  ol^ecU  of  their  chQice.<^ 

The  decided  hoatiUtx  of  the  Jamak»  planten  to  the  estoblishsMiit 
of  l^isl  iiMrriu;e  axamg  tbdr  sIbtos,  and  Ifas  vexatious  and  abeurd 
rcMrictioDf  witfi  which  dtcy.  fawre  doned  the  iductant  enactmeat 
which  dicf  recentlj  pa«ed  oa  the  subjMt,  ahow  very  distiDcdy  bow 
joHly  they  iq>pTeciate  the  real  epirit  of  the  ■ystem  which  they  art 
■o  ansioas  to  perpetoatc  If  mankge,  as  it  is  reco^ized  ta 
civilized  connnanitiea,  and  particiilaT];  in  such  of  them  as  have 
■^ffy*f«i  the  Christian  nJigion,  were  suSered  to  take  root  in  oar 
•lave  cokmies,  even  the  cart-wfaip  and  unrewarded  toil  could  not 
pRvqnt  the  dave  from  perceiving  that  he  was  now  raised  one  solid 
■Wp  above  the  brutes.  The  advance  from  casual  and  promiscuouB 
iltflTCOurse  to  marriage  is  a  most  important  st«p  in  tbe  social 
ayatem.  No  longer  tbe  c^ricioua  associates  of  au  bonr,  not 
itwiog  to  confide  to  each  other  their  thoughts  or  their  property,  the 
cioMst  connection  that  can  subsist  has  been  established  between  the- 
netpeetive  interests  of  the  parties  for  life,  by  their  own  consent  and 
«t,tbeir  own  deaire  j  and  before  ]>asuoii  subsidea,  habit,  not  lew 

Sweifiil  and  more  steady,  has  bound  up  and  sealed  their  union. 
10  slare  has  now  acquired  a  home  and  a  property  within  the  cirols 
of  the  law.  And  suppose  that  home  were  but  the  corner  of  a  but, 
Vtd  that  property  comprised  only  tbe  company  and  fidelity  of  bis 
wjife.afeeling  of  contentment  and  self-respect  insensiblyiprings  up  is 
his  bovt.  He  can  now  confer  benefits  from  day  to  day  on  one  whom 
be  loves,  without  fear  or  jealousy,  and  receive  as  a  right  reciprocal 
proob  of  attachment.  Children  springing  from  such  unions  would 
tend  to  raise  still  higher  the  human  character  of  tbe  slave.  But  aa 
natters  at  present  exist  in  our  West  India  colonies,  tbe  usurped 
daims  of  the  owner  supersede  at  will  the  most  sacred  ri|^ts  of  the 
dave  husboid  and  &llier.  If  connections  bore  tender  and  ksti^ 
thm  swh  aa  resolt  from  mere  sensual  appetite  are  formed,  the  affec- 
tions that  elevate  hb  moral  character  serve  but  to  expose  bim  to 
more  bitter  calamity.  The  deeper  his  degradation,  therefore,  the 
jnore  he  puts  off .  tbe  man  and  puts  on  the  brute,  the  more  be  de- 
praves his  nature  and  deadens  his  feelings  by  promiscuous  animal 
indulgence,  the  more  he  becomes  centered  in  self  and  indifferent  to 
Others,  the  more  suitable  wit!  be  his  character  to  his  situstion.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  if  tbe  separations  which  daily  take  place  in  our 
slave  colonies  between  tbe  reputed  parents  and  reputed  children, 
were  marked  by  that  depth  of  feeling  which  in  simitar  circumstances 
Ac  free  peasantry  of  Europe  would  not  foil  to  evince,  these  scenes, 
revolting  as  they  are  at  present,  would  become  too  harrowing  even 

■  This  new  Slave  Law  was  erentuollj  rejected  by  the  Heme  Govern- 
ment, being  diiallotvcd  hy  Mr.  HuBkiMon,  in  hii  memorsblc  despatch  of 
'!13d  September,  1827,  en  account  of  iti  ^oii  injustice  and  illiberality  on 
several  points,  sod  its  ntter  inefficieDcy  tvcn  in  reifsrd  to  those  wbm  tl 
asMt  loudl;  boasted  of  improvevent. 
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tor  West  India  Bensibility.  Bnt  in  order  to  retain  nnlitAitrd  eaatfdt' 
over  the  slaTC,  the  bettor  sfmpsthleB  of  humanity  are  deeigneittf 
coriupCed  ia  their  souroe.  He  is  sj^temattcally  bnitatized,  And  the 
lUM^  of  hia  MakH  is  as  far  as  pomible  effaced  in  bitn,  lest  h«. 
should  feel  and  claim  his  rights  as  a  buDum  being.  Tlie  mother,  in- 
deed, vhen  separated  from  her  offspring,  feeis  all  tbe  pangs  <^  be- 
itavemeBt  and  the  Borrows  of  descdation ;  but  then  she  is  weak,  and' 
bu  no  husband  or  adult  bobs  to  join  in  her  complaints  or  bee 


In  die  case  of  actual  marriages,  however,  and  of  legalized  off- 
spring, the  case  would  be  different.  Tbe  law  would  be  compelled  to 
mitigate  its  inhumanity  from  mere  cowardice  and  aheer  iBabUity  tik 
violate  and  repress  in  a  large  community  tbe  least  manageaU» 
sentiments  of  nature.  Suppose,  then,  for  an  instant,  that  vhat 
drHized  men  call  familia  were  to  gruw  up  on  the  estate  of  a  West 
bidia  ptanter;  that  he  saw  under  bis  very  cart-whip  tbe  relatione  of 
Irasband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  and  other 
branches  of  consanguinity,'  sanctioned  by  law,  and  flourisbing  in' 
spite  of  that  unbridled  lit^ntiousness — in  all  its  modifications  of 
fornication,  adultery,  and  incest,  so  sedulously  encouraged  by  tbe-pre> 
sent  system — would  he  not  feet  that  his  superiority  was  diminished 
by  tbe  morel  march  of  these  '  heathen  savages ;'  and  that,  though' 
their  capabilities  for  every  species  of  profitable  employment  wo^tt 
be  thereby  encreased,  (which  no  one  bat  a  mere  theorist  ever  vttm-f 
tares  to  deny)  his  pride,  his  irresponsible  bursts  of  passionate  re- 
venge, and  the  free  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  had  mHi 
with  a  severe  and  fomoidable  check;  that,  in  short,  his  slave  had 
n^ined  some  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  a  man,  and  might  no 
longer  with  impunity  be  treated  as  a  bnist.  These  relationships, 
In  fact,  would  constitute  a  sort  of  country,  generate  a  speetes  t4 
patriotism,  and  ^e  birth  in  the  course  of  time  to  notions  of  per- 
sonal and  civil  rights  considerably  at  variance  with  tbe  master^ 
claim  of  'fee  rintple  abtolute'  in  the  bodies  of  bis  labourers. 

The  nature  of  slave  marriages,  accordingly,  has  become  a  subject 
of  warm  dispute  and  rather  unseemly  wrangling  between  tbe  West 
India  Legislatures  and  the  Colonial  Department  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.  Pressed  by  the  declared  sense  of  the  public  here,  and 
by  certain  resolutions  of  Parlioment,  Lord  Bathurat  recomitaended 
to  the  Colonial  Legislatures  the  adoption  of  sundry  regulations  ill 
their  Slave  Codes,  in  some  respects  more  distinguistied  by  a  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  planters  than  for  a  philosophic  and  states- 
man-like view  of  the  subject.  But  forbearance,  as  was  clearly 
foreseen  by  those  who  better  understood  the  elements  to  be  dealt 
with,  has  l>een  completely  thrown  away,  in  every  instance,  on  personi 
accustomed  to  exercise  an  irrational  dom  inion  over  their  fellow  men. 
Every  provision  thus  recommended,  which  seemed  calculated  to 
produce  any  substantial  ameliorHtion  in  tbe  condition  of  tbe  dave^ 
has  been  either  altogether  rejected,  or  to  completely  neutralized  and 
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.'■mpnil  bjr  amplians,  omiwiDoa,  tad  vautkns  pmviKS,  u  U  be 
iMdrnd  vmd  and  of  no  pnotical  effect.  TJius  tbe  clause  mdcUod- 
ij^;  the  marriBge  of  sUvee,  which  bos  at  length  pnued  the  Jamaicft 
Lflgieloture,  has  been  so  framed  that  tbe  slave  can  neither  murj 
imout  being  Srat  baptized,  oor  without  the  consent  of  his  master 
«Bd  the  approbation  of  the  parish  ctergyman)  nor  is  there  ai^ 
AHlboritf  to  vhkh  be  can  appeal  in  case  bis  wishes  are  unjustly  or 
capridovflly  denied.  No  ]»ovision  is  made  for  a  record  being  kept 
of  slave  marriages.  The  husband  and  wife,  the  parents  and  children, 
may  be  separated  and  sold  to  different  purchasers.  In  fact  the  law 
does  not  acknowledge  the  marriage ;  it  merely  permits  the  eeta- 
blisbed  clergyman  to  perform  the  ceremony,  thus  rendered  utterly 
unmeaning  and  ridiculous,  and  disdains  to  take  farther  cognizance 
of  the  parties,  who  may  desert  each  other  and  be  remarried  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Whether  the  clergy  ougbt,  in  such  a  case,  to 
degrade  the  sacred  character  which  the  church  has  assigned  to  this 
rite  may  be  fairly  questioned  :  that  the  contract  thus  consecrated 
differs  in  its  most  essential  parts  from  that  contemplated  by  the 
Rubric  admits  of  no  doubt. 

S.  Jvthorizmg  Slattt  to  pautt*  Properly. 

Next  to  marriage,  and  the  rela^ons  arising  frtnn  it,  Ae  accimiula- 
tion  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  slave,  has  been  carefully  gnardOl 
-against  by  the  West  India  lawgivers,  even  in  their  most  recent  en- 
actmenta.  Personal  property  he  may  be  allowed  to  possess  as  long 
as  be  can ;  but  the  laws  afford  him  no  means  of  vindicating  his  right 
to  it,  even  when  invaded.  It  does  not  appear  that  becan  bequeath 
it.  If  be  wishes  to  derive  any  enjoyment  from  it,  therefore,  be 
mitt  spend  it  on  immecGate  gntiBcations.  It  is  decreed,  indeed, 
tiuU  if  any  person  rob  him  of  it,  such  ofience  may  be  pimished  by 
a  small  fine.  But  who  is  to  prosecute  'i  The  dave  cannot  be  a 
party  in  a  civil  suit — be  cannot  even  be  a  witness. 

3.  Bigkt  of  Furchating  their  Fretdont. 

If,  however,  the  slave  should  by  any  meaits  acquire  a  considerable 
-property,  or  sum  of  money,  the  plaiiters  have  taken  good  care  to 
pieveut  him  from  employing  it  as  a  means  of  ransoming  himself, 
bis  wife,  or  liis  cbildreo,  from  the  state  of  bondage  which  hie  masters 
have  determined  to  perpetuate  to  the  end  of  lime.  This  is  a  most 
in^xutant  point.  Lord  Batburst  required  that  a  law  should  be 
possfd  for  enabling  the  slave  to  claim  his  freedom  upon  paying  a 
.  oertain  sum,  to  be  fixed  by  equitable  appraisement.  Aa  the  planters 
bad  often  declared,  that  if  their  sla^s  yere  t9  becoln^  the  subject  of 
any  otber  legislation  than  their  own,  whereby  their  value  might  ^ 
diminished,  compensation  must  be  granted  them  by  the  party  so  in- 
terfering, his  lordship  naturally  concluded  that  the  full  vfdue  of  tbe 
slave  in  money  might  l)e  considered  as  such.  But  no  ;  the  West 
Indians  reject  this  proposal  with  aa  much  astonishment  and  horror 
as  if  the  word  compensation  had  never  bafore  been  heard  of,  and 
proooiuice  such  a  schenc  destructive  of  the  sacred  rights  of  |lf«- 
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perty,  nnd  ynHat  the  utter  ntfn  (tf  dn  eolMiea  ihwM  U  bs'MMl 
upon.  It  ii  perfectly  obviotu  tbat  thtt  hope  of  irorklf^  out  his  erani 
fhudom,  or  that  of  others  «tm  may  be  d^ar  to  blm,  wottkt  excite  iWe 
iodiHtry  of  the  slave,  fortify  liis  prudence,  and  protect  him  sg^hk 
many  temptatiotis  to  vice  and  pi'o6igHcy  ;  it  would  give  hiaa  hf^Mts 
of  foresight  and  adf'comiuand,  and  goierate  in  him  other  attifbUMfr 
'  of  a  rational  being,  Ib  it  on  these  acoonnts,  in  reality,  that  thin 
beneficent  proviso  has  been  so  strenaously  opposed  by  the  Wttrt 
Indian  Ifeg:i9]ature9 ! 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Canning  justly  observed,  that  the  granting  of 
this  right  to  the  slave  by  law,  is  the  only  provision  which  went  to 
the  extent  of  meeting  the  pledge  of  Parliament  in  the  resolutions  of 
May,  IRU.  For,  whilst  every  other  modification  of  the  Colotua) 
Slave  Code,  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
only  went  to  show  the  terms  on  which  in  future  Slavery  should  be 
permitted  to  exist,  this  alone  provided  for  its  ultimate  extinction. 
This  is  a  just  and  statesman -like  view  of  the  subject ;  and,  indet^, 
this  single  right  is  clearly  of  such  vital  importance,  that  Parliament 
cannot  in  justice  to  its  own  declared  determination,  or  with  any  re- 
gard to  its  own  conwstency,  consider  tbat  the  West  Indians  have  done 
tay  dung  for  the  eradication  of  the  evils  of  Colonial  Slavery,  whilst 
ilsory  manumisstoD,'  as  they  invidiously  term  it,  is  not  fullf 
d  by  them,  u  it  was  by  the  more  beoeficent  slave  laws  of  Spais. 

4.  jtppoinhiienl  of  Slave  Proteclon. 

Tbe  slave,  thus  stripped  of  hope,  of  the  power  of  acquiriog. pro- 
perty, (rf  domestic  comforts  and  responsibilities,  sunk  beneath  tbe 
level  of  social  life,  and  deprived  of  every  means  of  defending  hint- 
self  from  the  most  cruel  oppression,  must,  to  ensure  the  cDnlinuanoe 
of  the  system,  be  strictly  secured  and  cut  off  from  all  interferenoe  in 
his  behalf  from  without.  The  home  Govemmeot  ipust  not  even 
dare  to  propose  any  amelioration  in  his  condition — all  su^^stions 
of  that  sort  are  denounced  as  high  treason  against  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  dignity  of  the  West  India  legislators.  Lord  Bathurst  had  pro- 
posed that  a  protector  and  guaidian  of  slaves  should  be  appointed 
in  the  several  colonies,  who  should  attend  to  their  complaints,  and 
watch  the  progress  of  the  courts  in  redressing  their  grievances. 
The  various  legislatures,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  their  other  enaet- 
Doents,  have  unanimously  rejected  this  proposal,  under  the  pretence 
that  there  already  exists  a  council  of  protection,  consisting'  of  tbe 
local  magistracy — all  of  whom  are  slave  owners.  This  was  a  deli- 
cate stroke  of  generalship.  Complaints  to  such  a  board  will  nei- 
ther be  very  numerous,  nor  very  likely  to  annoy  the  parties  com- 
plained of.  Unfounded  complaints,  or  such  as  are  termed  so  by 
these  impartial  guardians,  «re  always  severely  punished. 
6.  The  Cart  fPhip. 

Tbe  driving  whip,  and  the  iog^ng  of  females,  are  int^tal  parts 
(if, the  system;  atid  tbe  planters  itMUgnantly  refuse  to  reiinquisiL 
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fa  founded  on  the  '»«\"P»:°":^^'\rt4Srf  -^h  mo«  «T«hT 
be  o«ght,  on  that  «rj  '^'^ib^flSj.^-bich  he  m«.t  be  kept 
th«.be«t,  '•-f'J^'^^^^^Soinium,  r-centl,  p««d^ 
down.  i<  the  rwik  of  a  blwt.    J^^J^       ^  ^^  ^ocacg  *^«^ 

t,  thd,  dccUBioB  to  *^^jJ'^,^'*^SiS'^wo«ld  'be  turning 

KBdHgoing  ««P«»>  P^'?'^''S',.S7«P0Bed;  would  iii*De o* 
the  fca  th*  faiwle.  h"d  beeu,  mdeo^^I^^J^ 

i«.  «.d  for  eve..  frou>  tbe  ^f-^J'i^'SS"  SX  .  «ii- 
.ubjectofStavery     They8«jUU.ly«»^^  ^^,,,^  ^^ 

Bfattat  and  «fe  idwi  of  refa^".  ?I  .v««d  -.  it  iB  of  no  ««  to 
But  their  hostility  ba>  been  e»l*^'"k.*?T^e  -wiU  noi  the  pow«. 
^^  U.e«i  farther:  ^.ey  po«««  t«.l[h"  ^« J^ ^  rtaflS^ 
His  RWeity'8  Miniaters,  we  sinceMy  hoi^' ^^  ^^  declared  wiH 
Sey  bTve  «rt  the  power  of  niaiating  mnoih  tonget  u»e  wc 
sf  tbe  British  people  and  Parliament. 

«ai^ 
CBiLwofa  mighty  race!  "'■t. 

Strong  i>  tby  dwdhng  place,  >«., 

And  thy  high  Doat  is  tbe  rock  of  the  mountain}  "^^ . 

Many  a  vak  b  tbine,  ni^ 

Rm^  with  the  corn  and  Tine,  ^i 

FlDwm  of  the  biU-«de,  and  Btreama  (rf  the  fountain. 

Sad  yet  thy  doom  shall  be ; 
Foemen  shall  carry  thee 
Far  from  thy  blue  hills,  and  rock-gnarded  barrier: 
Stnnrn  on  the  faotde-ficU, 
BaQMT,  and  apear,  and  sbleM, 
Helmet,  and  jAime,  and  tbe  pride  of  the  warriOT. 
Fierce  and  resirtleasly, 
Assyr  shall  burst  on  thee. 
Princes  and  drieftaina  be  scatterd  before  him  : 
Ix) !  on  the  battle-day, 
Fai  on  his  vengeful  way. 
Heaven  is  hie  goide,  and  its  banner  is  o'er  him. 
Child  of  a  lofty  race ! 
Dark  is  thy  dwelling  place. 
Darker  the  storm  that  shall  break  on  thy  nation : 
Lone  as  the  witderness, 
Prey  to  the  menileas,  -a  ■nr  t 

Gloom  for  thy  brightness— for  joy  desolation  !        H.  W.  J. 

,  •  Nuniben,wti».  21. 
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AaTAMTAGXOVS  POSITIOM  OF  £«yPT,   AS  A  CONNRCTINO    LtMK   Mt* 
TWBXN  EkqLAHD  ANIt  IhDIA. 

_  Tm  irapraauoit  now  m  gntonUjr  eiit«rt«iMd,  of  the  Fiettck 
tanu;  an  ejre  to  the  future  occvpatiaa.  of  Egypt,  and  the  poesiUitr 
OM  if  this  event  were  to  take  place,  a  union  might  be  formed  betveea 
UMt  power  and  RumU,  for  the  porfraee  of  mailing  on  -ttw*.  am 
jMVm  ftwa  two  separate  pointa,  baay  induced  us  to  think  that  afer 
word*  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  ■«  ,h  colony,  wouM  not  be  iU-tiui^ 
or  Hqaeccptable. 

_  Colond  Macdonald  Kinnier,  in  hit  book  on  Asia  Minor,  has  a  long 
<*^ner,  the  object  of  which  latu,  abow  the  difficulty  of  the  Rassiam 
or  any  other  military  power /pproachmg  India  successfully  by  bmd ; 
■od  certwnly,  according  toJfcig  account,  the  difficulties  are  veryfei*. 
mMaUe.  In  tbe  '  Reflertft,ns  on  the  Prewnt  State  of  British  India,' 
*  **™"!L  .P**^  '""'  y*"**;**  *«  *>""  g"'*"  '"  our  Pre^nt  number, 
thMe  difficulties  are  ^£de  to  appear  as  for  from  insurmountable ; 
""^  m"  u  *""  P'^^^Bjr  force  in  India,  such  a  visit  of  an  invading  anny 
wouw  be  any  thj^  ^^  ,  welcome  one.     On  tbe  approach  to  India 

™?J*  iJ#?Rcd  Sea  from  Egypt,  however,  there  has  been  no 
'^^"'''^ifence  of  opinion  ;  and  it  will  be  well,  if  Egypt  really  U 
fl    T^'^^asessed  by  any  Eurapean  power,  that  England  should  be  tbe 

,  ^  plant  ha  standard  on  tbe  banks  of  ttu  Nile.  In.former 
™''  ^bers  of  this  work  we  reviewed  Mr.  Wheatley's  excellent  Letter 
/ ')  tbe  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  Colonization  of  India  and 
Canada  J  .but  we  omitted  to  say  anything  on  the  latter  portion  of 
it,  relative  to  the  colooization  of  Egypt.  It  is  now,  however,  in 
better  time ;  and  we  accordingly  think  no  apology  necessary  for 
reverting  to  tbe  subject : — 

'  It  Is  so  much  to  onr  interest  Ikat  Egypt  should  form  another 
empire  in  the  map  of  our  dominions,  and  become  another  ccHitri' 
butory  power  to  our. wealth,  in  addition  to  Canada  and  India,  that 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  it  may  speedily  again  come  into  our  pos- 
■esmoD.  Among  the  transactions  of  last  war,  there  was  no  event 
that  reflected,  more  honour  on  our  anus  than  the  conquest  of  this 
country,  and  none  that  reflected  more  disgrace  on  our  councils  than 
its  surrender.  Of  all  tbe  acquisitions  that  England  could  make, 
whether  in  a  Dutitary,  political,  commercial,  or  colonial  point  of 
view,  Egypt  is  the  most  important.  Not  only  is  she  tbe  key  to 
India,  and  the  immediate  connecting  point  between  that  country  and 
England,  but  no  territory  offers  more  resources  for  tbe  augmenta- 
tk»n  of  our  weahh,  or  presents  a  wider  scdpe,  "  tantum  eampijaeet  /" 
to  our  energy  and  ambition. 

■  '  Amid  the  revolutions  of  tbe  world,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect, 
.that  tluB  country,  which  was  net  only  die  first  to  be  civilized,  but 
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Adaa»tagto\u  PfftitiM  of  Bgffpt.  -  SffT 

wbose  early  period  of  eiTilization  faietory  cannM  rvach,  vlilcta  wu- 
the  primevftl  school  of  the  sciences,  and  tfae  "  atma  mater"  of  As 
glory  and  ^eatness  of  Greece,  should  now  be  sunk  beloT  the  luwcot 
of  the  low,  under  the  feeble  sceptre  hut  iron  rule  of  a  i^erament 
that  knows  not  the  tbIuc  of  tbe  pearl  it  possesses,  and  treads  in  tb» 
dnst  its  precioQs  brightness,  notwithstanding  tbe  efforts  of  Its  pre- 
sent zealous  but  fleeting  viceroy,  Mohammed  All,  to  rescue  it  from 
destruction,  and  recall  its  lustre.  But  under  the  »iM  aaspioes  of 
England,  if  under  her  auB)ticee  it  be  her  destiny  to  return,  agRln 
mi^t  the  days  of  her  early  happiness  be  restoivd  to  her — againr 
might  the  light  of  science  burst  forth  with  increaeed  splendovr— and 
Bgaia  mi^t  sbe  astonish  mankind  by  those  etupendous  powers  of~ 
intellect,  so  long  since  lost  to  bersetf  and  the  world,  that  knew  to- 
raise  such  mighty  fabrics,  now  the  only  proc^  that  are  left  to  tell  u4< 
bow  much  she  excelled,  and  bow  much  she  has  fallen. .  Then  too, 
might  ber  glorious  river,  "  inagua  partnt  frugum"  once  more  lay 
daim  to  be  termed  tbe  granary  of  the  world,  and  Alexaodria  become 
what  ber  illustrious  foander  intended,  the  emporium  of  tbe  com- 
mnce  of  India  and  Europe.  And  then  might  be  completed  tbs. 
often  essayed  canal  of  Ptolemy  and  Trajan,*  whatever  were  tbe  ol>- 
■tades  ttwt  bafEed  the  skill  of  its  earlier  projectors.  Those  who- 
have  inrmounted  the  difficulties  of  the  Bridgewater,  Ellesmeie,  aod. 
Caledonian  canals,  would  triumph  in  tbe  glory  of  bringing  to  per- 
fection this  celebrated  work,  and  opening  a  road  for  the  navy  o£ 
En^nd  to  ride  through  tbe  Jsthmns. 

'But  there  ore  other  views  besides  those  of  unitii^  Indk  t» 
Enrope,  and  possessing  ourselves  of  the  copious  produce  of  tbe 
Nile,  that  should  induce  ns  again  to  become  masten  of  Egypt.  It 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  natives,  and  ^  the  interest  of  the  civiliiMl' 
world,  as  weQ  ss  our  own,  that  we  should  colonize  and  convert  to  »■ 
happier'  fiite  that  interesting  tract  of  country  through  which  the 
mysteriOos  stream  of  the  Niger  Qavn,  and  which  tbe  adventnrou* 

*  '  Tlut  caail  vras  ugiaa  nndertaken  by  Amrou,  the  Saracen  cooqoerw 
of  Egypt,  and  again  abandoned.  Oibl>ou  lays,  toI.  ix.  p.  44-4:  "Tho 
ffeniuR  of  Amrou  soon  reneired  the  maritime  communication,  which  had 
Been  attempted  or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  or  the 
CsMars ;  and  a  canal,  at  lemt  ei^ty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  Urom  tbe 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  inland  naviiraiiaD,  which  would  have  Joined 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  wm  soon  discontinncd,  as  ub»- 
leu  and  dangerous :  the  throne  was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus, 
and  the  Grecian  fleet*  might  have  explored  a  pa«M){e  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Arabia."  This  precaalion  might  posaibly  have  been  a  wise  one  on  tfae 
part  of  the  Tvrki,  as  the  Urteks  for  a  loag  lime  possessed  the  supremacy 
Mteat  bntto  Bngland,  ttsmiitressfrf  the  ocean,  the  possession  ofE^ypt, 
with  At  artificial  straits  of  Out  canal,  wonid  not  only  be  tbe  secunty  of 
India,  but  would  bring  the  eastern  nations  to  a  closer  intimacy  witk 
^■""'"--,  and  tend  to  the  recivilization  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  once  the 


proudest  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
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BftOt  <rf  VliriE  m4  Bmbbwdt  bn  slraady  virtwUy  nude  our  own. 
It  it  in  this  turn  inliiMpiublc  region  that  tbe  latent  spark,  vtiiohi 
Icmpi  thte  the  •lave-tnde.  U  so  fidklly  nourisbed,  u  it  is  from  her 
hMJtW  tUtniioaK.  tbat  tbe  victims  are  supplied,  that  form  tbe 
hwiTT  Migo  of  this  barbuous  traffic.  Not  only,  therefore, -should 
itba  our  object  to  possess  cHirselves  of  this  territory,  that  we  may 
dOM  the  Mene  of  this  r^iented  trade,  and  drop  aa  eternal  veil  over 
iU  rameiBbnUMie,.  but  that  we  may  give  further  effect  to  the  systenk 
Imcb  developed,  by  cobmizing,  cultivating,  and  civilizing  a  country 
nboae  productive  pow^s  may  be  made  to  equal  those  oflndia. 

'  If  H  be  thought  that  the  colonization  and  civilization  <rf  Canada*' 
India,  and  Egypt,  are  undertaking's  of  too  much  difficulty  to  be  at* 
tmpted  in  these  days,  and  by  such  a  power  aa  ours,  let  it  be  con- 
ridered  what  was  the  cause  of  the  greatness  of  Home,  as  it  was  by 
Conquest  and  colonization,  and  by  these  means  only,  that  she  be- 
came, from  mnch  smaller  beginnings  than  ia  our  existing  capabiUty, 
Hr  mighty  power  that  she  was  j  and  if  we  follow  the  same  wiae  and 
JndiciouB  poliey  which  she  pursued,  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
destiny  should  not  be  as  great  and  gtoriouB  as  her  own.  Immedi- 
ately that  it  was  made  known  to  the  senate  that  the  Rooian  arma 
Were  victorious,  tbe  couutry  that  was  subdued  was  reduced  into  a 
province,  and  a  certain  number  of  commissioners,*  usually  to  tha 
aarauiit  often,  were  despatched  to  the  newly  acquired  territory,  tO' 
fbrm  a  eoaacil,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander  who  made  the 
conquest,  and  settle  the  conditions  that  were  to  be  graotoL  Tb)» 
council  determiaed  what  was  to  be  tbe  extent  of  the  annual  tribute, 
^at  quantity  of  land  was  to  be  given  up  to  Roman  colonists,  and 
what  quantity  was  to  be  reserved  to  tbe  vanquished,  as  well  as  how 
touch  rent,  and  how  much  pwluce  of  the  soil,  both  tiie  ctriooista 
and  native  proprietors  were  to  be  assessed  at  tu  tbe  state.  A 
Tilctor  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  die  permanent  mili- 
tary force  and  sdministcx  justice,  together  wi^  a  Qiuaalar,  whoa» 
duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  keep 
an  account  of  ita  receipt  and  expenditure.  So  extensive  were  the 
conquests  of  Rome,  and  the  contributions  of  the  provinces  for  the 
tast  180.  years  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  Rome,  and  all 
otitti  cities  that  had  the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  was  the  enviaUe 
lot  of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
at  taxes.  On  the  effects  of  tbe  colonizing^  policy  of  Rome,  however, 
let  ha  great  historian, 

—■-'—"  Non  Bordidui  auctor 

Nstune  veriqne," 
again  beheard-t 

'  ■'SeeUTy,43and44jFlntBrcfa'sLifeofPwilusjC:niiliuSiandAdani^ 
Ilomtn  Antiquities,  p.  158. 
t  '  Sec  (^bbon,  toI:  i.,  p.  60. 
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'"  Wl>MtioMrerlhBHoBaBiicohsmr«,hBii*iM*i,"  fa»iwj  jwt 
«bMrv«liOD  of  SenocB,  confirmed  bf  hMtny  aw)  ■spariooae.  HA 
■Btiofw  of  It^,  idliucd  by  ptaaare  or  by  iotawat,  butaiieftte  i^of 
4bc  AdTUtma  ^  nctory  :  nd  m  may  nmuk,  that  abootfotty 
yeara  after  Ue  redodiOTi  of  A^  80,000  Koonm  'war*  uiMuitwd 
ia  medaj't^the  cruel  order  of  Mitbriibtea.*  Tbeae  voioaUrfvctta 
-VCK  engaged  for  tbe  moat  nart  in  the  ocaapationa  of  aomnMfoa, 
agricultire,  and  the  fona  ot  the  rvranaa.  fiat  iftfcr  dw  legia«a 
mrc  rendared  permaaent  hj  the  amperoca,  die  proFincea  WH« 
yeoftled  bj  a  race  of  soldiers,  and  the  Tetaraoe,  vheiber  tbef  roectv^l 
the  reward  of  their  aervice  in  land  or  in  monqr,  luuaUy  settled  vM 
tMr  foiailie*  in  tbe  country  vbere  they  bad  honourably  apaat  thttr 
|«ath.  Throughout  the  emirire,  but  more  partieukily  in  tkie 
veUern  parts,  Ae  most  fertile  diatricta,  aad  the  moat  eoDfanleot 
aiMatioBa  vera  reserved  for  the  eetabliriiment  of  coloniea,  fotne  at 
which  were  of  a  dvil,  and  others  of  a  military  natore.  In  Aatr 
mancra  and  tnleraal  policy,  the  colonies  formed  a  perfcot  npr«^ 
seatation  of  their  great  parent :  and  as  they  were  soon  endeared  to 
tbe  aativea  by  the  tiea  of  friendship  and  alliance,  they  iiITi  wwill) 
dISbsed  a  reverence  for  the  Hainan  name,  and  a  desire,  wUch  wife 
addaaa  Aisappwntea,  of  ^aiing  in  due  time  ita  honours  and  a^- 


'  After  computing  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire,  adl 
enumerating  its  public  works  and  the  cities  of  Italy,  the  learned 
Wstorian  thus  proc««d8  ; — 

'  "  The  spirit  of  improvement  had  passed  the  Alps,  and  had  been 
jEelt  even  in  the  woods  of  Brimin,  which  were  gradually  cleared  awav 
to  open  a  free  space  for  coBveaient  and  elegant  habitations.     Yor( 

.  •  'Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Periplns,  nap :  "The  Romans  do  not  appcas  a 
coounerdal  peopta,  becauw  Am  frreal  officers  and  their  historian*  ara 
foo  much  attached  to  war  and  tbe  acquiutioD  of  power  to  notice  it.  AH, 
therefore,  that  we  hear  of  coaimerce  u  oblionelj,  that  tlie  wealth  of  mea;- 
chaats  was  proverbial.  (See  Horace,  lib.  iii.  od.  6. 1.  30.— ~See  Cicer^ 
Mo  says,  in  coolempt,  indeed  :  Ib  sucli  ft  man,  who  wag  a  merchant,  aoS 
tUig:hbour  of  Scipio,  greater  titan  Scipio,  because  he  is  richer  0  Nequb 
me  divitiE  monent  qnibui  omnes  Anicanos  et  Ltetios  malti  rensBciarfi 

(mangonel)  mercatoresqae  BuperaronL    Cicero  in  Comellaaa    

-"  ' — '—-  "'K.ParU    '  ' —    " 


who  followed  the  armies  who  jS«m#  in  the  previooes  sabdue4  or  H^i, 
the  '  Italic!  f(eneris  iiomiais,'  who  were  ageata,  traders,  and  monapolist^ 
inch  HS  >)ui;iirthBtooIiatZama,  orthe  100,000  that  MithridateisUugb> 


tered  in  Asia  Minor,  or  tbe  merchants  killed  at  Oenabim  (Orleans). 
Cwar,  BcU.  Oall.  and  yonsee  the  sinrit  of  adTNHore,  aad  tlio  extent  of 
commerce  at  a  single  KJance.    See  also  the  letters  of  Cicero,  irtiile  pr^ 

SOQsul  of  CUicia.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey,  has  provtd 
leir  coudoct  in  this  matter  in  regard  to  Britaini  and  the  present  work 
will  give  a  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  it  in  Egypt— 5«  the  Peru 
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■■u  tbs  BMi  of  gumuiueiit,  uann  ms  altoKlf  cutidMd  by  iidtii- 
■■•Re,  aad  Batfa  was  cdebnted  for  the  nhitary  eflkcto  of  id  ahAi 
<dlMl  walen.  Oavl  eonU  bowt  of  her  1800  dtiw ;  sod  though  tk 
-Ac  aortbem  parte  nwny  of  tbem,  witfaoot  excepting  Puis  kseif, 
■mn  IMt  moK  than  the  rode  «td  hnperftct  tovoahipB  of  a  riain|; 
.MOfilaf  the  Kiiiibcra  pronacefl  iinkaled  the  weslUi  and  elegance  at 
Italy.  Many  were  the  eities  of  Qaul,  Mar§eiUes,  Aries,  Nfanef, 
.Nartwnne,  Tfaouloaae,  Boindeans,  AutvD,  Vieune,  Lymu,  Langues, 
■aad  Treves,  whoee  ancient  cooditioii  might  sustaio  an  equal,  and 
.foAuipt  adTantageona  eoatpaiiKHi  vidi  ^eir  preeent  state.  "With 
iRgaid  to  Spain,  that  country  flourished  as  a  pToviace,  and  haa 
-dddioed  as  a  kingdom.  Exhausted  by  the  abuse  of  her  strength, 
-by  Americs,  and  t^  superstition,  bcr  pride  might  possibly  be  ooa- 
iminded  if  ve  required  such  a  list  of  3flO  cities  as  Pliny  has  exhibited 
under  the  reign  of  VeepaaiBn.  Tliree  hnndred  African  cities  had 
-tact  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Carlhuge,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
.tteir  numbers  diminisiied  under  the  administration  of  the  estpoFon, 
•Carnage  itself  ruse  with  new  splendour  from  its  ashes  ;  and  tltkt 
4ik|tital,  as  well  as  Capua  and  Corinth,  sochi  recovered  aU  the  adran- 
tagri  whicli  caa  be  i^aratcd  from  indepoidait  sorereignty.  Tlw 
.ynmoces  of  the  east  present  the  coolrast  of  Roman  magni6eRKfl 
irilh  Turkish  barbarism.  The  ruins  of  antiquity,  scattered  ovW 
Jincultivated  fields,  and  ascribed  by  ignorance  to  the  power  of  sqagic, 
scarcely  afford  a  shelter  to  the  oppressed  peasant  or  wandering  Arab. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  Ceesars,  the  proper  Asia  alooe  contained  600 
populous  cities,  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  aod  adorned 
^th  all  refinements  of  art.  Eleven  cities  of  Asia  had  once  disputed 
the  honour  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Tiberius,  and  their  respective 
merits  were  exniniDed  by  the  senate.  Four  of  them  were  imme- 
diately rejected,  as  unequal  to  the  burthen,  and  among  these  wat 
Laodicca.  whose  splmdour  Is  still  displayed  in  its  ruins.  Laodieea 
loollacted  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  its  flocks  of  sheep,  cel»- 
twated  for  the  finenesi  of  their  wool,  and  had  received  a  little  before 
■fte  contest  a  legacy  of  above  400.OO01,  by  the  testament  of  a  Kcne^ 
Tous  citizen.  If  such  was  the  poverty  of  Loodicea,  what  must  nave 
been  the  wealth  of  those  cities,  whose  claims  appeared  preferably 
and  particularly  of  Pergamiis,  of  Smyrna,  and  of  £pheeus,wbo  so  long 
di^mted  with  each  other  the  titular  primacy  of  Asia.  The  capitals 
«f  Syria  and  Egypt  held  a  still  superior  rank  in  the  emjure; 
AnUoch  and  Alexandria  looked  down  with  disdain  on  a  crowd  of 
dependant  cities,  and  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  majesty  of 
Bome  itself. 

■ "  All  dieoe  cities  were  connected  widt  each  otber,  and  die  oapital, 
ij  the  public  highways,  whidi.  Issuing  from  the  Forum  of  Rome, 
ttavcTsed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  only 
fay  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  If  we  careftilly  trace  the  distance 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jer 
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Itviflbeftun^  that  be  gmrt  efaaiti  df  eomrninderilBB  from  the 
'  noMVivett  to  &e  Hmth-east  pdtit  of  the  empire,  wu  drswn  oat  to 
'  ibe  lengtb  of  4060  Rocnen  miles.  The  public  roads  were  nocBratdy 
.'  divided  by  miJe-stoiies,  and  ran  in  a  diract  iine  fiom  one  dty  to 
another,  vith  very  little  respect  for  tiie  obatadea  rftber  of  Dstnre  or 
private  property.  Mountoiiu  were  perforated,  and  boM  arChM 
tfaroffn  over  the  broadest  and  niost  rapid  streams.  -The  middle  part 
of  the  road  was  nused  into  a  terrace,  vrhicli  commeoded  tbe  a^a- 
-cent  coantry,  consiited  of  seTend  strata  of  sand,  gnvc),  and  cement, 
-aai  was  paved  whb  large  stooes,  or  in  some  places  Bear  tbe  capital 
with  granite.  Sticti  was  the  si^d  eonstruclion  of  tbe  Roman  high- 
ways, whose  firnmess  bas  not  entirely  yielded  to  tbe  eKitt  of  fifteen 
oeotaries.  They  united  tbe  si^ijecta  tk  tbe  moat  distant  pronncea 
by  an  easy  and  &miliar  interooursej  but  their  primary  ob|}eot  bad 

-  been  to  facflttate  tbe  marobes  of  tbe  li^iona  ;  bh  was  any  conn- 
twj  DonsideTed  as  completely  subdued,  till  it  had  Ixen  readorad 
iiiA  its  psirts  pervioos  to  tiie  arms  and  autbocity  of  tbe.coaque«>r, 
Tbe  edvants^  of  receivmg  the  earliest  inieUigeeoe,  and  conveying 
Aeir  ordeci  with  celerity,  induced  the  flmpeiwcs  to  estabUsb  through- 
^t  tbdr  extensive  dominions  the  rcgiukr  inslitntion  of  poatt, 
Uouees  were  every  where  erected,  at  tbe  distance  of  only  five  or  six 

.  miles  ;  each  ai  Lbecn  was  constantly  pwvided  with  forty  honea,  «m1 
by  the  help  of  these  idays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  one  hundred  mika 

.  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads." 

'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  history,  and  at  a  later  period,  when 
Alaric  besieged  the  city  of  Rome  in  408,  Gibbon  enters  more  parti- 
cularly into  an  investigation  of  tbe  wealth  of  tbe  Roman  senators. 
After  mentioning  Probus,  tbe  chief  of  the  Anician  fiimily,  as  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Romans,  be  says  :  "  His  immense  estates  were 
scattered  oVer  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  diotigh  the 
public  mi^t  suspect  ur  disapprove  tbe  methods  by  whidk  they  hnd 
been  acquired,  tbe  generosity  and  magnificence  of  that  fortunate 

-  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  clients,  and  tbe  adnuralion 
of  strai^erB. 

'  "  The  accurate  description  of  Rome,  which  was  composed  in  the 
TheodosiBniige,enumerates  1760  bouses,  the  residence  of  wealthy  and 
honourable  citizens.  Many  of  these  stately  mansions  might  almost 
excuse  the  exaggeration  uf  the  poet,  that  Rome  contained  a  muKi- 
'  tude  of  palaces,  and  tliat  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city,  since  it 
'  included  within  its  own  precincts  every  thing  that  coald  be  subser- 
vient either  to  use  or  luxury — markets,  hippodromes,  temples, 
■  fountains,  baths,  porticos,  shady  groves,  and  artificiid  aviaries.  The 
Ustorion  Otympiodorus,  who  represents  the  state  of  Rome  when  it 
was  besieged  by  tbe  Go^,  contmoes  to  observe,  that  several  of  tkt 
richest  senators  received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of 
4000  pounds  of  gold,  above  160,0001.  sterling,  without  cooiputiK 
tbt  ttaied  provlsioa  of  com  and  whic,  wU«3l,  bad  Oaj  been  waia. 
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mi^  hun  cqatUid  in  valne  one  tbird  d  the  awiMf.  Smnrd 
,  caamplw  ore  recorded  in  tite  age  of  HodotUu,  of  vain  and  popular 
noUes  who  celebrated  the  ytsr  of  their  prteiorship  bj  a  &iUvfI> 
,  which  laated  seven  day«,  and  cost  100,ooOi.  sterliog.  The  estates 
of  the  Bomaa  senators,  which  so  for  exceeded  the  proportion  <^ 
moderg  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy.  Their 
yosBCHKHiB  eilended  &r  beyond  the  Ionian  and  Mgun  Seas,  to  tibe 
most  distant  provinces.  The  city  of  NicopoIU,  which  Augustus  h^ 
fonnded  as  an  eternal  mooumeot  of  the  Actiin  victory,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  devout  Paula  :  and  it  b  observed  by  Seneca,  that  the 
livers  whidi  had  divided  hostile  nations  now  flowed  thiou^^  the 

-  lands  of  private  citizens." 

'  Smdiwas  the  fiourlaUng- Mate  of  the  empire,  and  such  tin  wcikh 
«f  the  senators  of  Rome,  arising  oat  of  die  system  (tf  ctdoBisatiMi, 

-  ao  pmdemly  and  steadily  adhered  to  by  the  Romans  in  the  eob- 
.  qneata  which  tbey  made.  Many  of  their  provinces,  bat  partioukrty 
.  tlnse  of  Greece,  Aeia,  and  Africa,  were  tmdouMetUy  in  a  hi^y 

dTffiied  state  before  the  invauon  of  tlieir  arms.  Bat  even  in  ^eee 
pfovlnces,  the  rains  that  remain  of  Roman  edifices,  <tf  aoidri- 

■  Ikntrea,  theatres,  teuf^,  porticos,  trinnpbal  anbes,  batts,  and 
•qscdoots,  ami^y  attest  the  useAU  and  omaoental  works  tbat 
-svere  aMed  by  colonists  from  Rome.*  But  in  the  western  pro?imcn, 
in  G«maBy,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  svch  was  Ae  state  of  barbarism  at 
the  time  of  C»sar's  conquest,  that  the  people  could  sovoely  be  nU 
to  be  raised  abore  ibe  oondition  of  savage  life.    Yet  in  a  few  years, 

.  by  dte  science  and  intelligence  introduced  by  the  Romans,  coauda> 
.  ■hie  pn^ess  was  made  in  civilization,  however  soon  their  dawning 

■  prosperity  was  again  to  be  enveloped  in  darkness  and  ignorance  by 
.  tbe  imiption  of  swarms  mere  savage  than  themselves. 

'  If,  then,  we  Me  to  rise  to  Roman  greatness,  and  rise  to  it  we 
nmy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shouM  adopt  tbe  same  policy  whidi  a^ 
adopted  to  create  the  aame  wealth  wbich  sbe  created,  iriwtenr  n^e* 
rior  foibearance  we  may  exercise  towards  our  d^)enleiici«s  in  exBtt- 
iog  contributions,  and  whatever  superior  economy  we  may  stow  in 
«xpendu]e  them.     But  without  "  iuhabitmg  where  we  conquer," 

'  without  founding  colonies  in  our  dependencieB,  without  drawing  a 
zevenue  from  them,  and  without  admitting  their  produce,  we  majr 
just  as  well  be  without  them  as  with  tbem :  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  opinion  should  he  so  generally  entertaiued,  tbat  foreign 
posBessions  are  burtheasome  rather  than  lucrative  establishments, 

.  when  all  our  policy  has  been  directed  to  export  as  much  wealth,  or 
U  much  produce,  as  we  could  to  them,  and  import  as  little  wealdi, 
or  OS  little  produce,  ns  we  could  from  them  :  and  till  wealth  and 

'  'QfliboD  ii  of  opiaien,  that  the  loaMiSeeiit  bnildi^i  of  Pdrnpfik 
"  whose  ruins  are  tbe  admiratioa  of  our  Astatic  mrellers,  woe  cumtuMad 
.-dwiag  the  time  tbat  Palmyra  was  a  Reman  cohnty.— See  vol,  a.,  p.  tf. 
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prodnce,  instead  of  wealth  and  money,  be  admitted  to  be  the  tame 
thing,  HUch  most  likely  will  continue  to  be  our  policy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ignorance  to  which  it  exposes  us,  and  the  comparative 
poverty  to  which  it  condemns  us. 

'  "  Foniui  iniseroi  meliora  Bequentur." 

'  There  are  four  difiereot  ways  in  which  foreign  poaseMiotu  may 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  o!  the  governing  country. 
These  are  hy  taxation,  by  the  accumulation  and  remittance  of  ft^ 
tunes,  by  the  residence  of  absentee  proprietors,  and  by  the  export  of 
the  agricultural  surplus  of  the  dependency,  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
manuiactures  of  the  superior  state.  But  whether  one  or  all  of  these 
soorces  be  opened,  whether  the  wealth  be  to  flow  in  by  the  channel 
of  a  public  revenue,  by  the  remittance  of  fortunes,  by  the  residence 
of  absentees,  or  by  means  of  an  agricultural  surplus,  however  it  ia 
to  come,  it  must  come  in  produce ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  produce  of 
our  colonies  is  not  to  be  received,  no  revenue  and  no  fbrtnues  can 
be  remittedi  no  absentees  can  hec<»ne  resident,  and  no  agricultunil 
surplus  can  be  imported. 

'  If  no  country  now  possesses  sufficient  energy  and  talent  to  keep 
an  extensive  foreign  possession  in  dependency,  what  must  he  thought 
of  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  Rome,  a  city,  not  a  kingdom,  that  held 
the  world  in  subjection  for  six  centuries,  and  during  this  long  and 
triumphant  period,  tbongh  many  a  revolt  occurred,  never  lost  a 
single  province.  Why  the  Romans  are  to  be  the  only  power  to 
tdtard  a  precedent  to  the  world  of  sufficient  force  and  firmness  to 
subjugate  and  maintain  in  a  state  of  obedience  great  and  distant 
provinces  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  why  we  are  to  be  so  de- 
gmerate  as  to  be  incapable  of  following  where  they  led  the  way,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain.  There  is  no  reason  from  any  dis- 
rimilitode  of  circumstances, 

'  "  Haud  equidem  credo,  quia  sit  divinitus  illii 
Intfeniiim,  aat  reroni  fato  prudentia  major," 

why  they  should  have  been  capable  of  preserving  ibeir  authority 
ont  the  more  powerful  provinces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africafbr  so 
long  a  period,  and  we  should  not  be  equally  capable  of  preserving 
ours  over  Canadn,  India,  and  Egypt,  if  Egypt  be  destined  to  belong 
to  us,  with  as  strong  a  hand,  and  for  as  long  a  duration ;  and  if 
our  councils  and  resources  should  be  duly  directed,  nothing  could 
dismember  these  settlements  from  us.  It  is  imposiiible,  therefore, 
that  we  can  too  soon  shake  off  the  unmanly  doubis,  wtdch  the  un- 
successM  issue  of  our  contest  with  America  has  so  grotmdlessly 
ei^endered,  actd  show,  by  a  general,  but  equal  assessment  over  the 
whole  empire,  not  only  that  we  have  the  power  to  tax  our  fordgn 
possessions,  but  that  we  have  the  power  to  retain  them  in  toy^y 
and  obedience,  notwithstanding  their  taxation. 
Oritmtat  Htrmld,  frf.  5o!  T 
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'  The  seeond  mode,  in  which  I  have  etated  that  ibrtign  pouefl- 
sion9  may  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  governing;  country,  is  bj 
the  remittance  of  the  fortunes  that  have  been  made  by  iadividuala 
belonging  to  the  governing  country  who  have  resorted  there.  What 
addition  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  make  to  the 
wealth  of  Enghind,  they  principally  make  in  this  manner.  The 
other  three  channela  are  in  a  great  degree  dosed  up ;  for  as  the  re- 
venue is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenaes  of  India, 
there  is  no  surplus  to  remit — as  the  holding  of  land  is  prohibitad, 
there  are  no  absentee  proprietors  to  form  a  body  of  residents — and 
as  the  produce  of  India  is  for  the  most  part  loaded  wiUi  too  heavy 
a  duty  to  pny  the  charges  of  transit,  but  little  of  its  agricultural 
surplus  is  exported.  But  the  fortunes  of  individuals  amount  com- 
paratively to  a  very  inconsiderable  sum,  and  foreign  possessions 
would  be  hut  of  little  utility,  were  this  to  be  the  only  source  of  the 
produce  that  was  to  be  admitted.  Such,  however,  is  the  state  td 
tlte  existing  relations  between  India  and  England,  and  such  the 
insignificant  use.  to  which  we  convert  that  immense  and  productive 
empire ! 

"The  third  mode  by  which  foreign  posseaaioos  may  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  the  governing  country,  is  by  the  residence  of  absentee 
provincialbts,  who,  by  spending  their  incomes  at  the  seat  of  empire, 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  governing  country  precisely  the  same  as  if 
their  estates  were  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  tbey  themselves  we(e 
native  instead  of  provincial  proprietors.  It  was  by  this  mode,  that 
die  Roman  provinces  chiefly  conduced  to  the  wealth  of  Rome ; 
and  it  is  by  this  mode  tbat  our  foreign  possessions,  if  the  tenure  at 
ttieir  land  and  the  admission  of  their  produce  were  in  all  instances 
allowed,  would  materially  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  England.  At 
the  present  moment,  we  have  no  resident  provinciolists,  except 
West  India  planters,  who,  by  drawing  their  sugars  to  Engtend,  and 
expending  the  produce  tbey  receive  in  exchange  for  them  at  tbeir 
English  residence,  add  to  the  wealth  of  England  exactly  the  same 
as  the  English  country  gentleman  or  English  manufacturer  j  as  it 
is  totally  immaterial,  whether  it  be  so  much  sugar,  so  much  com, 
so  much  cotton,  or  so  much  clotb,  that  forms  the  substance  of  an 
individual's  fortune.  Whatever  be  the  produce  it  consists  of,  by 
adding  so  much  to  the  stock  of  the  nation,  it  odds  so  much  to  it* 
weallb.  Foreign  possessions  in  the  tropica  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  more  value  than  foreign  possessions  in  the  temperate  zone,  not 
only  because  their  produce  is  of  richer  growth  and  greater  variety ' 
sod  abundance,  but  because  the  landed  proprietors,  from  die  beat 
and  slcklincsa  of  the  climate,  are  more  attnicted  to  their  native 
country,  and  therefore  add  more  to  its  wealth  by  becoming  resident 
in  it.  On  this  account,  it  is  probable  that  India  and  Egypt,  should 
it  ever  be  our  policy  to  colonize  and  civilise  them,  will  conduce 
more  largely  to  the  wetdth  of  England,  than  Canada,  as  at  the  same 
time  that  their  prodnce  will  be  imore  valuable,  AeoppKsaiTeutore 
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«f  tfae  dimMe  is  more  likelf  to  induce  Biitiah  subjactc,  irhq 
^ossoeed  otatea  Id  them,  to  be  resident  at  home.  Endiit  and 
Egypt  woaM  then  be  to  Engtand  predaeljr  the  same  u  Ireland  : 
and  sa  it  wiU  be  admitted  that  Ireland  is  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoaea 
iaa  mt^ral  part  of  Great  Britain,  India  and  Egypt,  by  tbe  directkai 
of  their  tributary  atrewns  to  the  aame  point,  would  be  as  virtually 
-an  int^pral  part  d  Great  Britain  also. 

'  But  it  should  be  oar  policy  to  bring  every  colony  to  contribute  by 
all  the  fotir  channels,  instead  of  only  by  one ;  and  if  due  encourage- 
ment were  given  to  tbe  system  I  have  laid  down,  and  tbe  produce 
of  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  Uie  Niger,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  arising 
Inra  these  fbiir  sources  of  remittance,  were  poured  into  the  Thames, 
no  further  addition  need  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  England  :  !t 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  every  great  and 
good  end,  which  it  wonld  ever  be  worthy  of  us  to  contemplate. 

'  But  India  is  at  the  present  moment  our  '  maxima  euro,'  and  it 
ia  of  more  consequence  that  she  should  be  advanced  to  the  {noepe- 
rity  (if  which  she  is  capable,  hy  tb'u  system  of  weakh  and  coloniza- 
tion, than  any  other  part  of  tfae  British  dominions.  Though  tfaa 
sarcasm  of  Burke — '  that  if  we  quitted  India  to-morrow,  not  a 
vestige  would  remain,  from  any  works  we  had  raised,  or  any 
improvements  we  had  introduced,  of  oiu:  ever  baving  had  posseasks 
■of  the  country' — will  apply  with  the  same  force  now,  that  it  did 
fi>Tty  years  ago,  yet  we  may  trust,  if  tbe  name  of  England  is  to  bavo 
any  chum  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  and  the  good  of  mankind  is  to 
he  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  and  zeal  of  a  British  parliament, 
that  it  will  not  be  equally  applicable  forty  years  hence.  Under  tiw 
present  system  of  government,  there  can  be  no  change  for  tba 
better.  The  ofiiciaT  servaiUs  of  the  Company  axe  solely  appointed 
to  collect  die  revenue  and  administer  justice.  They  have  no  other 
^uty  or  occupation  whatever.  They  are  neither  permitted  to  bold 
land,  nor  to  trade,  nor  to  exercise  any  kind,  of  professitm.  Hiey 
keep  themselves  entirely  distinct  from  tha  natives,  hold  no  inter- 
course with  them,  take  no  interest  in  their  affairs,  have  no  influeMa 
-on  tbeir  conduct,  and  snSer  all  things  to  go  on  as  they  have  gone 
cm  from  time  immentorial,  without  the  slightest  interference  on  theit 
part.  Tbey  have  no  power,  therefore,  to  instnK^  tbe  andve  pc^Ml- 
latioo  by  any  eMJii)Je  which  tbey  can  give,  in  the  arts  and  sciencea 
^  Europe,  as  they  bave  no  power  to  conoem  themselves  with  any 
tiiiDg,  where  the  arte  and  sciences  are  applied.  It  is  for  this  icaoon 
thrt  all  things  remain  precisely  as  tbey  were  befoce  we  had  footing 
)b  the  oouDtry — that  the  interior  navigatioo  is  as  nature  mode  i^— 
that  all  maniifoctures  continue  to  be  worked  by  the  band,  withovt 
any  machinery — that  no  cities,  bridges,  loads,  canals,  or  public 
works  of  any  kind  are  constructed — that  all  travelling  is  by  tbe 
litter  on  men's  shoulders,  and  that  not  an  inn  has  been  erected 
throughout  the  whole  country— that  goods  are  carried  from  place  to 
T2 
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pbce,  w  in  the  enrliest  tinin,  oa  tbe  backj  of  oxen— thst  not  k 
m^on,  not  a  cart,  not  «  plougfa,  not  a  spade,  not  a  wheel- 
barrow, bas  bees  introduced,  uid  that  even  the  mail  still  rung  on 
foot  from  one  end  of  India  to  tbe  other.  And  anch,  under  the 
present  system  of  government,  most  conUnue  to  be  the  state  of 
things,  as  without  colonization,  no  opening  can  be  made  bf  whidi 
Ae  artfl  and  sciences  can  find  entrance.  Without  tbe  admisaioQ  of 
laud-agents,  surveyors,  irrigators,  and  druners,  civil  architects  and 
engineers,  Ibere  can  be  no  improvement  in  tbe  various  operations  of 
busbandry,  or  in  internal  navigation.  Without  tbe  admission  of 
master  workmen  and  mecbanics  belonging  to  tbe  different  trades, 
there  can  be  no  advancement  in  manufactures  :  and  without  a  body 
of  European  land-owners,  interested  in  making  tbe  most  of  their 
property,  and  eatablisUng  a  ready  communication  from  place  to 
place,  no  roads,  canals,  or  bridges  will  be  made.  But  it  was  not  for 
this  ^at  India  was  given  to  us, 

'  "  Noa  hoc  qiuecitum  munus  in  unu." 
Nor  is  tbis  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  senate  wonid  have  dealt 
with  her.  There  would  have  been  roods,  bridges,  and  canals  all 
over  the  country.  There  would  have  been  cities  and  theatres, 
colonnades  and  temples,  baths  and  aqueducts,  to  vie  with  the  greatest 
and  noblest  in  the  empire.  There  would  have  been  rich  and  flourish- 
ing colonies,  the  opulent  proprietors  among  whom  would  have 
erected  villas  to  rival  those  of  Luculiua,  in  taste,  elegance,  and 
magnificence,  while  almost  every  senator  would  have  bed  estates  on 
the  Ganges,  and  would  have  luxuriated  at  Rome  on  the  income  be 
drew  from  them.  Tbe  JBce  of  tbe  country  would  then  have  pre- 
sented the  same  happy  aspect  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  empire : 
and  had  the  Romans  been  dispossessed  of  the  territory,  tbe  natives 
mnild  have  bad  reason  for  ages  and  ages  to  revere  the  memory  of 
their  conquerors  for  the  works  they  bad  raised,  the  arts  they  bad 
bitiodnced,  and  tbe  instruction  tbey  bad  imparted,  and  which  no 
time  and  no  rcvnlutiona  would  ever  have  effaced.  If  ve  are  to  derive 
no  advantage  from  such  a  precedent,  our  scbocdboy  days  are  useless, 
and  tbe  enlightened  page  of  Gibbon  is  blank  paper.  It  is  by  our 
adminttion  ^  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Rome,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  system,  and  the  imitation  of  her  example,  that  we  may 
not  only  correct  her  errors,  but  by  a  judicious  plan  of  colonization, 
rise  superior  to  Rome  herself,  by  tbe  science  and  intelligence  we 
give  birth  to,  and  if  deprived  of  the  country,  leave  a  vestige  bebind 
OS,  not  only  which  Burke  himself  would  have  been  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge, bat  wfaicb  would  make  our  name  deaervedly  more  honoured 
even  tiuu  the  name  of  that  celebrated  people. 

'  But  our  colonial,  our  commercial,  and  our  poUtical  system  can 
never  be  perfect,  unless  we  once  more  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  connecting  point,  that  is,  to  unite  this  great  empire  to  England, 
■nd  whkii  humanity  as  well  as  interest  alike  pkads  to  ns  to  M|;ain. 
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So  important  is  the  acqniaition  of  Egypt,  that  wben  the  valour  of 
Nelson,  uid  the  blood  w  Abercrombie,  bad  once  made  it  our  own, 
U  soon  ought  we  to  have  thought  of  siurenderiog  the  Tower  of 
Jjoodon,  as  abandoning  it.  To  leave  this  noble  kingdom,  this  dear- 
bought  prize  of  British  valour,  a  prey  to  the  deleterious  influence  of 
the  tyranny  and  indolence  of  Turkey,  is  as  much  a  reflection  on  our 
own  name,  from  our  tame  and  passive  acquiescence,  as  it  is  an  act 
(d  cruel  neglect,  and  marked  disloyalty  to  the  memory  of  those  great 
men.  If  uie  shades  of  these  departed  heroes  could  walk  the  earthy 
they  would  wander  over  the  sacred,  but  deserted  field  of  their  glory, 

'  "  Msgno  nuerentem  corpore  Nilum," 
tm,  by  repossessing  ourselves  of  their  hard-earned  trophies  by  our 
repossession  of  the  land  where  they  are  nused,  we  pud  them  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owed  them,  and  composed  their  restless  spirits 
by  the  soothing  acknowledgment,  that  it  was  not  for  an  object 
unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  that  they  fought,  and  bled,  and  conquered. 
If,  however,  notwithstanding  the  eventful  and  almost  desperate 
ctmditioD  of  Ireland,  Canada,  and  India,  and  the  utter  oppression 
and  slavery  of  Egypt,  our  government  is  to  make  no  attempt  to 
relieve  them,  if  the  system  of  public  wealth  and  colonizatioD  here 
recommended  is  to  tw  totally  neglected,  and  England  is  to  forego 
all  the  wealth  and  all  the  power  the  ezecution  of  this  system,  in  toe 
the  full  tide  of  its  success,  would  give  her — we  can  only  regret,  that 
we  have  not  a  Roman  senate  to  rule  us,  instead  of  a  British  parlia- 
ment ;  SO  great  is  the  difference  in  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  from  a 
wise  and  unwise  system  of  poUcy !' 


Thk  Mamiac. 

Tbk  spot  was  beautiful : 
A  murm'ring  stream  ran  through  a  shady  grove  g 
And  wild  flowers,  sweet  to  cull. 
Of  every  hue,  grew  round  ;  here  she  would  rove. 
And  to  the  sighing  winds  would  tell  her  tale  of  love. 

Now  she  would  pluck  a  flower. 
Which  some  unkindly  hlnst  had  caused  to  fade ; 

And  to  her  silent  bower 
Would  bear  it,  (emblem  of  the  frantic  maJd,) 
Thus  holding  converse  with  it  in  the  calm  cool  shade. 

'  Once  thou  wert  lovely,  rose  j 
Now  what  hath  made  tbee  thus  to  droop  thy  head  ? 

Sweet  flower,  why  not  disclose 
Thy  secret  sorrow  to  mc,~dost  thou  dread 
The  phantom  whose  frail  bloom,  like  thine,  is  early  fled  1 
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'  Ah  I  bspkss,  faded  flower  ! 
Sad  semblance  of  our  transitory  state : 

Ob !  unpropitious  hour. 
That  mode  both  thee  and  me  thus  desolate  ! 
Cbme  Sower  to  me,  and  thy  tale  of  woes  relate.' 

And  oft,  at  dead  of  night. 
When  the  rude  wmds  would  howl  and  tempest  roar. 

And  the  pale  moon's  dim  light 
Shone  but  at  intervals,  she  would  deplore 
Her  wretched  lot,  and  days  that  would  return  no  more. 

A  tale  of  childhood's  days 
Gleam'd  like  a  meteor  o'er  her  memory  ! 

And  she  would  oft  times  gaze 
Upon  the  distant  cr^s  in  ecstacy. 
Crying, '  Sadoc  haste,  oblivion's  waters  bring  to  me.' 

Sometimes  on  summer's  eve. 
The  gentle  breezes  sleeping  on  the  ocean. 

She  would  recline  beneath 
A  spreading  beech,  absorbed  in  stern  devotion. 
Betraying  at  her  sad  state  a  sign  of  de^  emotion. 

Above  her  hung  her  lyre. 
Upon  whose  strings  soft  zephyrs  sweetly  play'd : 

Now  would  its  tones  inspire 
With  feelings  of  deep  thought  the  afflicted  maid  : — 
Now  Bee,she  starts — her  wild  shriek  echoes  through  the  gUde ! 

Ah !  beauteous  maid,  those  eyes. 
Where  once  expression  beam'd,  are  duo  with  care ; 

A  lovely  trace  still  lies 
Ling' ring  across  thy  visage,  sweetly  fur. 
To  tell  what  charming  and  chaste  beauty  once  dwelt  there. 

Upon  this  lovely  spot 
She  daily  traces  o'er  her  narrow  bed. 

Where  griefs  will  be  forgot ! 
'  Here,  let  me  rest,  deceitful  world,'  she  sud, 
'  Nor  shed  one  tear  of  pity  o'er  my  clay-cold  head.' 

'  My  sweet  ^olian  lyre 
Will  play  a  melancholy  dirge  o'er  me 

When  this  form  shall  expire; 
And  its  angeUc  tone's  soft  hannony. 
May  stop  the  pilgrim  to  exclaim  'farewell  to  thee  !' 
Neath,  Dectniher  2, 18^8.  S.  Gaadnxr. 
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FKOM  Intasion. 

Im  onr  last  Number  we  Introdaced  a  very  interestiti^  passage 
from  a  work,  enlitled  '  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  British 
India,'*  and  the  attention  which  thst  extract  has  excited,  as  well  as 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work  itself,  induce  us  to  lay  before  our 
readers  this  month  the  second  chapter ;  on  the  subject  of  which — 
'  The  Danger  of  India  froiu  Russian  Invasion' — we  have  already 
expressed  our  sentiments. +  At  a  crisis  like  the  present,  especially— 
when  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  in  the  e.nst  of  Europe,  and 
in  Asia,  is  watched  with  such  deep  anxiety  by  all  classes  of  reflecting 
men,  however  various  may  be  dieir  opinionB  as  to  the  justice,  or 
their  anticipations  as  to  the  probable  results,  of  the  Turkish  war,— • 
many  of  our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  will  be  gratified  by  an  rtppor- 
tnni^  of  perusing  the  '  Reflections '  of  this  able  writer  on  the  dan- 
gers to  which  our  own  magnificent  Asiatic  Empire  may  perhaps  ere 
fong  be  exposed  from  the  all-grasping  ambition  of  Russia ;  and 
few,  we  thmk,  who  give  due  attention  to  the  following  pages,  will 
Tenture  to  maintain  that  such  dangers  are  altogether  imaginary. 
'  La  VDBtra  nominanxa  is  color  d'erba 
Cbe  viene,  e  va,  c  quel  la  discolora 
Per  cui  ell'  eice  delta  terra  acerba. 

'Theview  just  taken  ofthe  nature  of  our  ludian  empire,  suggests 
these  two  important  inquiries  ;  What  are  the  dangers  to  which 
Hindoslan  is  exposed,  in  the  event  of  its  being  invaded  by  a  power- 
iiil  enemy  capable  of  meeting  a  British  army  in  the  field  ?  and, 
.What  degree  of  attachment  can  the  natives  be  supposed  to  bear  to 
our  name  and  government  ?  Upon  the  first  of  these  points,  a  few 
obaervations  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

'  The  most  cureless  render  of  Indian  history  cannot  have  failed  to 
observe,  that  every  Asiatic  people,  with  whom  the  British  forces 
have  come  into  contact.Lave  shown  themselves  unable  to  resist  the 
European  system  of  war  and  discipline.  Yet  past  exploits,  and  the 
transactions  under  the  administrations  of  Lords  Wellesley  and  Minto, 
were  not  of  themselves  sufficiently  decisive  upon  this  head,  to  con- 
vince those  who  had  taken  a  superficial  view  of  the  causes  of  our  ■ 
success  i  and  the  then  impending  conllict  with  Nepaul,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  t>equeatbed  as  a  state  legacy  to  Lord  Hastings, 
was  by  many  considered  to  be  the  expermenlum  cracu  of  the  raUl- 
tary  character  of  the  Indian  government.  So,  indeed,  it  proved  to 
be,  as  far  as  tactics  and  discipline  were  concerned,  for  it  was  by  our 
superiority  on  those  points  Etlone  that  the  struggle  was  decided  in 

*  In  one  Totume  octavo.  Published  by  Humt  and  Chance,  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard. 

t  See  Number  LXI^  p.  61. 
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our  &Tour.  Hie  Nepauleae  wue  snperior  in  physical  strength,  if 
not  in  personal  courage,  to  the  greater  part  of  our  troops  j  they 
had  numbers  at  their  command,  and  their  country  abounded  in  oa- 
tural  obstacles  and  defensive  positioos  ;  yet  by  the  effect  of  compre- 
hensive military  oirangemeDt,  aaainted  by  good  discipline,  were  AH 
these  advantages  set  at  naught,  and  the  war,  so  formidable  in  its 
first  aspect,  brought  to  a  successful  tenuination  in  two  short  cam- 
paigns. Still,  although  the  splendid  govenuneat  of  Lord  Hastings 
achieved  this  great  and  important  triumph,  which,  in  addition  to 
those  masterly  operations  which  his  lordship  directed  against  the 
Mahrattas  and  Pinduries,  appeared  lo  place  the  Company's  terri- 
torries  in  a  state  of  permanent  security,  there  yet  remained  one 
enemy  with  whom  the  Indian  army  had  not  measured  its  streiwth  ^ 
andasLordMinto  had  left  the  war  of  Nepaul  to  him,  so  Lord  Hast* 
JDga  left  that  of  Ava  to  his  successor.  In  the  event,  however,  the 
Burmese  proved  to  be  even  less  formidable  than  any  antagonist, 
vhom  the  British  bad  hitherto  been  templed  to  meet  in  the  field,, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  their  empire,  togeUier  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  stations  in  Cachar,  Anacan,  and  on  the  borders' 
of  F^u,  effectually  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  molest  the  Bengal 
govemmeot  in  Aiture,  even  if  their  contemptible  character,  in  a 
Dulitary  point  of  view,  did  not  render  the  occurrence  of  such  a  con- 
tingency comparatively  unimportant.  Thus,  while  the  interior  of 
India  ia  entirely  under  British  influence  or  aulliority,  the  whole 
frontier  of  that  vast  tract  ia  tenanted  by  states,  which  not  only  have 
Mt  the  weight  of  our  arms,  but  which  have  been  compeDed  to  ad- 
nU  resident  officers  at  tbeir  courts,  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
to  watch  over  and  report  upon  their  conduct.  The  Seilca,  who  wit- 
nessed the  operations  of  the  British  army  in  1805,  and  have  since 
acknowledged  our  influence,  form  so  material  exception  to  this 
general  arrangement. 

'  Whether  it  be  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  climate,  or  of 
imperfect  social  institutions,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  of  both,  it  is 
observable  that  the  Asiatic  nations  have  Ghown  themselves  less  sus- 
ceptible of  consistent  and  sustained  exertions  of  warlike  skill,  in 
proportion  as  the  country  which  they  inhabit  approaches  towards 
the  tropics.  The  sun,  which  imparts  its  fire  and  vivacity  to  them, 
seems  to  deny  them  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion.  Even 
the  natural  advantages  of  a  strong  country  appear  to  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  truth  of  this  remark  j  and  whilst  the  mountaineers  of 
Napaul  excel  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  regions  of  Soutbem  India, 
including  Ceylon,  the  latter  made  a  much  firmer  stand  against  the 
Mcwuls  and  the  English,  than  the  tribes  established  in  the  iastnesses  - 
(tf  Java*  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  in  their  resistance  to 

*  'By  recent  advices,  however,  it  would  appear  Ihattbeextremelv  weak 
state  of  the  European  estalilishments  of  tbe  Dutch  in  Java,  has  at  length 
tMtpted  the  natives  of  that  itlaad  to  rise  and  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
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die  Dutoh.  Many  of  tbe  nttiau  ncnr  aBnded  to  had  aoqnlNd  ooa- 
liderable  knowledge  is  the  utt  of  wr  vid  gorenuaent ;  the  Ne* 
paulese  and  Bnimeee  had  Bst^^Kted  Kreral  ndgfaboDriiw  states 
sod  pronnces  j  hut  the  Utt^r,  in  particuhir,  Hfter  puTBn&ig  dM 
career  of  cooqueat  with  remarkable  spirit  for  a  scriea  of  years,  bed 
apparently  become  coDtented  widi  what  they  had  acquired,  and,  witl^ 
out  evincing  any  genius  for  improvemeot,  had  deteriorated  in  the- 
stupid  tyranny  of  their  domestic  government,  in  proportion  as  they 
had  relaxed  from  the  ene^y  of  their  foreign  policy.  It  seeMi,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind 
shall  he  stationary :  to  cease  to  advance  in  the  career  of  improve 
ment,  is  to  retrograde ;  and  thus  we  invariably  find,  that  the  half- 
civilized  portions  of  the  globe,  when  no  longer  acted  upon  by  their 
first  impulse,  become  alike  the  prey  either  of  the  civilized  portion, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  complete  barbarian  on  the  other.  Thus 
the  half-civilifcd  states  of  China,  Persia,  and  Hiodoston,  showed 
themselves  as  unable  to  resist  the  barbttrian  Tartar  tribes,  as  the- 
Asiatics  of  modem  times  have  been  to  withstand  the  attotJu  of 
European  invaders ;  whilst  the  Tartar  conquerors  in  their  turn, 
when  they  came  to  partake  of  the  hoIf-civiUzed  character  of  tbe- 
cunquered,  evinced  themselves  utterly  incompetent  to  withstand  tfaa- 
discipline  and  organized  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

'llie  same  reaBoning,  which  is  ^plicaUe  to  the  English  in  tbeir 
present  attitude  as  an  Asiatic  power,  is  eqnally  so  to  Russia  ;  wift 
this  consideration,  indeed,  which  gives  additioiul  force  to  it,  that  ttaft 
latter  is  in  a  manner  compelled,  by  ber  natural  position,  to  that 
collision  with  the  weaker  states,  which  the  forma  has  travened 
half  the  globe  to  provoke.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  same 
train  of  consequences  must  in  both  cases  attend  upon  the  conflict 
between  a  people  ra]HdIy  advancing  in  civilization,  and  one,  if  not 
in  the  act  of  retrognding,  certainly  almost  stadoaory ;  and  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire  pto&X  by 
the  attention  whicb  is  bestowed  upoa  them  by  the  govenment,  tlM 
Autocrat  of  the  North  will  be  assailed  by  the  saofe  temptatioos  to 
aggrandize  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  semi-barbarous  ndg^boon,  . 
which  the  East  India  Company's  agents  were  unable  to  resist  ia 
thdr  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  Hindostan,  Nor  are  the 
fecUities  which  the  Russians  enjoy  for  the  prosecution  of  such  en- 
terprises, at  all  inferior  to  those  which  their  superior  maritime 
strength  conferred  upon  the  English.  The  water-conununication 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  is  complete  and  uninterrupted  } 
from  St.  Petersburgfa  to  the  Neva,  a  canal  runs  along  the  margin  tk 
Lake  Ladoga  to  the  Walkowa,  from  which  the  navigation  is  con> 
finued  by  the  Nesta  and  the  Sna,  to  another  canal  which  joins  the 

reetmr  tbeir  independence.  If  the  character  here  given  of  Ae  Southern 
Ariatics  does  not  operate  to  the  disadvantsM  of  the  JaTanese,  we  may 
riiortly  hear  of  the  Dutch  beiag  totally  expeUed  the  island.' 
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T«ettM^  of  lAkh  tbfmtBnfknrfaitotbBWoIeB;  so  that  maitai^ 
-«fams  can  bo  caavejed,  with  oonoporativelf  small  risk  m  expense, 
not  only  to  tbe  sonthern  and  oastcm  shores  of  the  Caspian,  bnt  pid- 
baUy  to  tbe  centre  at  Khorasan,  or  to  the  conflnea  of  CrImiI. 

'  In  weiehlni^  tbe  inducements  vbicb  are  thua  held  out  to  Russ^i 
to  a^mnfze  herself,  it  cannot  but  be  perceived  that  tbe  great  prize 
at  vhich  she  aims  must  undoubtedly  be  Hindostan.  Persia,  and  the 
countries  immediately  contiguous,  offer  comparatively  but  a  feeble 
temptation;  the  barren  soil  of  the  former,  and  its  deficiency  in  navi- 
gable stmma,  render  it  unfit  for  colonization,  and  wortLless  as  a 
conquest ;  whilst  the  tracts  lying  between  Orenburg  and  Balkh 
contain  ao  great  a  proportion  of  desert  and  uninhabitable  land,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  fine  streams 
which  flow  into  the  sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  any  extensive 
setUement  in  that  quarter  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty. 
It  ia  probable,  then,  that  Russia  would  covet  no  more  of  either  than 
to  afford  her  a  safe  and  easy  communication  with  the  territories 
itnmediately  adjacent  to  India.  The  whole  line  of  her  frontier, 
■fhim  the  seas  of  Kamtscbatka  and  Okhotsk  to  the  Caspian,  ia  so 
well  guarded  by  the  cautious  policy  of  the  Chinese,  no  less  than  by 
natural  obatacles,  that,  taking  into  consideration  tbe  scanty  popula- 
tion and  Ueak  climate  of  Siberia,  together  with  the  difGcuICy  of  as- 
BtmhUag  a  large  force  in  those  quarters,  there  can  be  little  encon- 
n^eoient  for  her  to  attempt  an  advance  in  that  direction,  fiat 
when  her  frequent  wars  with  Turkey  and  Peraia  are  considered ; 
the  Rimiei  so  long  concentrated  in  Georgia  and  Armenia ;  the  mili- 
tary ct^nies  planted  in  her  southern  provinces,  ti^etber  with  the 
now  loQg-establisfaed  habits  of  the  people  of  those  parts,  which  have 
rccoodkd  them  to  the  inconvenience  of  thdr  situation,  and  taught 
them  to  meet  the  exigencies  attendant  upon  so  warlike  a  neighbour- 
hood, we  cannot  hot  perceive  that,  whether  from  the  elasticityof  an 
increasing  populatian,*  or  from  the  wish  to  employ  large  masses  of 
troops,  which  it  might  be  alike  expensive  and  dangerous  to  remand 
'to  the  northern  provinces,  the  country  extending  towarda  our  Eastern 
.possessions  is  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  direction  in  whidi 
the  explosion  must  take  place. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  as  just 
described,  we  add  the  stimulus  of  political  rivalry,  we  may  be  aasurc^ 
that  every  circumstance  conspires  to  produce  the  collision  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  on  the  coniinea  of  India,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period.     Russia,  at  least,  will  leave  nothing  unattempted  to 

*  '  See  the  Chevalier  Oamba's  Acconntof  Georgia,  for  tbe  enconng^e- 
ment  afforded  to  commerce  aud  agriculture  bv  the  Russian  OoTernment, 
and  tbe  immense  Bccesiion  to  the  population  from  tbe  oeif^hbDUriag'  pro- 
Tinces  of  the  Persian  Bod  Turkish  empirea.  Id  1820,  seren  thousand 
families  are  sud  to  have  gone  over  to  the  Russian  dominions.' 
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iccricrate  tbe  mectiBg;  or  nAer  ts  Hon  t^  oc«gn>ee  ti  Hmt 
mvii'mj^  vaAi^j  at  her  own  option  in  poiDt  of  time  -,  Sbk  in  wfaM 
other  quarter  vmb  the  detect  a  vulnenUe  pooit  in  the  Mmoiii  of  W 
mighty  anta{(ntl«t,  or  wliare  coitld  ihe  deiire  a,  wdiler  fidd  on  which 
to  meaanre  her  colossal  strength  vith  her  nndaunted  rival,  than  od 
Ae  plains  of  HindoBion  ? 

'  In  discussini;  the  probaUIky  of  socb  an  attacfc  being  made  npon 
India,  the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the  Macedonian  conquest ;  Bi>d 
with  reference  to  the  loosely-recorded  enterprise  of  Alexander,  we 
fi)nn,perhBpB,  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  march, 
the  difGculties  of  the  road,  and  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  na- 
tions whose  territories  would  have  to  be  travessed.  Making  aQow- 
ances  for  the  improvement  of  modem  wariaie,  this  might,  indeed 
be  the  correct  mode  of  reasoning,  in  the  event  of  such  an  expeditita 
OS  that  which  is  said  to  have  beoi  meditated  by  Napoleon,  aftex  dte 
conquest  of  Egypt ;  hut  great  is  the  difference  between  the  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  on  such  a  route,  and  those  which  oppose  tliei&- 
selves  to  a  march  from  the  shores  of  the  Cas|aan.  On  conaultit^ 
dK  maf,  we  may  observe  that  the  Russian  possessions  already  ax- 
tend  very  nearly  to  the  q»t  whence  moat  of  the  later  conquerors  of 
Hindoetan  set  out  on  theb-  route.  The  geography  of  that  part  of 
Asia  is  stitl  so  imperfectly  known,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
ascertained  whether  the  river  upon  which  stands  the  city  of  Herat, 
disembogues  itself  into  the  Caspian  by  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  or  jouis 
the  Oxus  in  its  course  to  the  sea  of  Aral.  If,  however,  as  is  moat 
probable,  the  former  be  the  fact,  an  establishment  on  the  island  of 
Naphlonia,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Ballian,  would  place  the  Raasians  in 
communication  with  the  Turcoman  tribes,  whose  hostility  to  tlu 
Persians  b  deadly  and  hereditary,  and  secure  the  means  of  advanaog 
by  Herat  to  Cabul,  without  the  necessity  of  talcing  the  more  cir« 
enitoua  route  by  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  or  of  followii^ 
the  more  difficult  track,  already  laid  down,  from  Orenbai|;  to  the 
bonks  of  the  Oxus,  and  along  l£e  course  of  the  Amu  to  Balkh. 
The  Turcomans  and  Ushecs,  though  formidable  to  a  nation  su  weak 
in  itself,  and  so  defective  in  military  organization  as  the  Persians, 
would  be  unable  to  oppose  a  large  well-appointed  army  of  Rnssians, 
even  if  their  hopes  of  plunder  did  not  induce  them  eagerly  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition.  If,  however,  it  Ik  thonght  that  an  advance 
through  Azerbijan,  and  the  north  of  Persia,  into  Khorasan,  though 
the  most  tedious,  would  yet  be  the  safest  route,  the  pn^ess  which 
the  Russian  arms  are  now  making  in  that  direction,*^  afford  every 
prospect  of  the  way  heitig  very  soon  left  open  to  them.  Every 
conttct  into  which  it  is  so  easy  for  a  powerful  state  to  force  its 


possession  of  Tabriz,  sad  are  In  full  march  npon  Teheran,  a  point 
M  least  four  hundred  and  f  %  mUes  witiun  the  boundary,  and  on  the 
route  to  Herat. 
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weduar  neighbaiir,  especialljr  in  k  qiurter  ao  remote  from  geatni 
cteemtion,  and  ther^ire  so  little  liable  to  excite  pnblic  mubhm^ 
wnon,  must  of  neoesntj  end  in  defeat  to  the  FersiuiB,  and,  in 
GODwqnotoe  of  Uwir  poverty,  vith  refwence  to  the  probable  de- 
nMuds  of  Rnuia,  ob  well  as  to  their  misgovenime&t,  in  a  cession  of 
territory.  Already  has  ^e  feeUe  barrier  of  the  Kur,  and  the  Uras, 
been  forced,  and,  in  addition  to  dieiT  conquests,  indemnification  for 
the  ei^ienses  of  the  war,  may  poasibly  place  the  Russians  in  posses- 
sion 09  Ghilan  and  Uazenderui,  provinces  which  Peter  the  Great 
considered  necessary  to  the  estabUshmenc  of  his  complete  ascendancy 
on  the  Caspian. 

'  But  it  is  not  to  war  and  conquest  alone  that  we  must  look  for 
Ae  narrowing  of  that  space  which  separates  the  two  most  porwer- 
fiil  candidates,  not  only  for  the  supremacy  Sf  Asia,  but,  through 
ber,  for  preponderance  In  Europe  also.  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
tfiat  the  possession  of  India  would  greatly  increase  the  influence  of 
-Bnssia  in  the  general  coundls  of  Europe — even  its  danger  wonid 
]»obaUy  have  an  unfovourable  effect  upon  the  politics  of  Great 
Britain.  Nations,  like  individuab,  to  be  honest,  must  be  indepen- 
dent :  and,  under  the  bare  possibility  of  our  Asiatic  territories  being 
wrested  from  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  unworthy  com- 
pliances into  which  we  may  be  driven.  But  by  open  war;  however 
efficient  in  the  end,  this  crisis  might  not,  possibly,  be  produced  for 
many  years ;  notwithstanding  the  direct  interest  irtiicb  Russia 
must  have  in  silently  acquiring  that  position  from  which,  eventually, 
stie  may  be  ^ile  to  torn  her  attention  towards  India,  without  that 
inevions  '  note  of  preparation,'  and  hostiUty  with  neighbouring 
states,  which  her  present  situation  would  render  unavoidable.  A 
leferoice  to  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  various  means  by  which  the  whole  country,  ftota  Cape  Co- 
morin  to  the  Himmalah  Mountains,  has  been  reduced  under  tbe 
direct  away,  or  acknowledged  influence  of  the  English,  would 
leadily  suggest  those  measures  by  which  a  paramount  control  in 
central  Asia  might  be  obtained  with  very  little  outward  appearance 
of  injustice  or  violence.  The  disputes  which  always  attend  the 
soccesaion  to  the  throne  in  Persia,  *  are  fruitful  in  crimes,  of  whidi 
political  hypocrisy  might  take  advantage,  to  read  a  great  moral 
kason  to  that  unfortunate  nation ;  and  such  u  the  uncertainty  of 
lifo,  as  well  as  right,  among  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  that 
any  of  them,  whatever  might  be  his  pretensions,  would  gladly  cede 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  to  an  anxilinry  who  was  powerfiil  enough 
to  secure  him  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  tbe  remainder.  This 
is  by  fiir  the  most  rapid,  as  weU  as  the  most  effectual  mode,  by 


fol  in  Azerbjjaii,  has  Joined  the  Russian!  i  the  father  of  Jehauf^  H 
their  chief,  it  will  be  recollected,  disputed  tbe  cromi  with  tfa«  present 
Shah.' 
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nhich  Uiusift  can  obtain  tlut  vantage  graund  which  will  enable  her 
to  affront  the  £asteni  world.  In  oiSer  to  accompheh  a  meauire,  to 
her  so  desirable,  the  tiBnquillitjr  of  Europe,  though,  of  coun^ 
favourable,  ia  by  nu  meana  indispensable ;  since  the  usual  garrimns . 
and  provincial  detachments,  statioDed  in  the  neighboiuhood  of  tha 
Persian  fronlier,  are,  at  any  time,  sufficient  for  the  intimidation  of  a 
state,  at  once  so  uninforioed  in  matters  of  political  science,  and  so 
Utile  entitled  to  respect  on  account  of  its  military  capabilities.  By 
means  of  one  of  Uiose  treaties,  which  a  power  so  formidable  can 
always  negotiate  with  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of  a 
nation,  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  and  hi  momentary  dread  of  the 
incursions  of  the  fierce  and  lawless  tribes  in  its  vicinity,  Russia 
might  obtain  by  cession,  or  under  the  condition  of  a  temporary 
occupation,  or  by  means  of  a  permanent  subsidiary  force,  not  only 
the  command  of  as  much  territory  as  would  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate her  advance  upon  the  Indian  frontier,  but  a  stipulation  for  such 
fiirthcr  aid  in  cattle,  provisions,  or  men,  as  Persia  might  be  able  to 
afford.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Shab  a  dominions, 
even  in  the  most  quiet  times,  that  it  may  well  he  doubted  if  such  a 
treaty,  coupled  as  it  would  be  with  actual  assistance  and  great  moral 
influence,  in  repressing  insurrections  of  all  kinds,  would  be  mainly 
-disadvantageous  to  him  at  any  given  period  j  but  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  course  of  anaits  in  the  Western  world  tend,  if 
not  to  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans  from  Europe,  at 
least  to  a  very  great  retrenchment  of  their  power  in  that  quarter, 
Persia  may  shortly  feel  the  necessity  of  strengthening  her  western 
frontier,  to  guard  against  that  reaction  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Turkish  Government  will  probably  display  when  confined  almost 
entirely  to  her  Asiatic  possessions.  If  Russia,  therefore,  were  to 
exact  the  assistance  of  the  reigning  Shah,  in  subduing  the  country 
lying  in  the  direct  route  to  India,  by  the  Oxus  and  the  Amu  j  or 
in  acquiring  military  possession  of  Candahar,  as  the  price  of  her 
support  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  confines  of  Kurdistan 
and  Armenia,  there  would  be  little  doubt  of  her  success  in  the  object 
she  cannot  but  have  most  at  heart, — that  of  bringing  witiiin  the 
reach  of  her  grasp  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  her  illnstrious 
rival. 

'  The  route  leading  from  Russia  to  the  Indies  is  not,  as  before 
remarked,  by  the  south  of  the  Caspian  and  Khorason  alone,  but  may 
be  traced  out  east  of  the  Caspian,  by  Khiva  and  the  course  of  the 
Oxus  and  Amu  to  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  Balkh  )  or  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  by  the  Khgies  Desert,  and  the  Sur,  or  Sthoon,  to  nearly 
the  same  point  in  the  great  line  of  trade  established  between  eastern 
Russia  and  central  Asia.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Petersburgb  bos  already  been  directed  to 
this  line,  and  tliat,  whatever  may  have  been  rhe  ostensible  object  of 
the  recent  missions  to  Kbivs  aad  Bokhara,  no  ordinary  anxiety  has ' 
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httn  erinced  to  BScertain  bow  for  sn  improvement  in  ctumnercia] 
intercourse  might  be  turned  to  account  in  paving;  the  way  for  tiie 
estabUshment  of  a  political  influence  amongat  hordes  of  barbarians. 
Who,  though  apparently  accessible  to  no  kindDcss  or  coudliatloti, 
^pear  only  to  need  the  preseace  of  some  really  fbrroidabie  auAority, 
tn  be  reduced  to  the  same  state  nf  tnmquillity  ss  the  fierce  and  law- 
less inhabitants  o>n  the  confines  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  and  other 
districts  into  which  Russia  has  successively  introduced  her  system 
of  rule. 

'  But  under  whatever  circumstances  the  invasion  of  India  migfat 
be  attempted,  it  is  probable  that  the  attacking  army,  instead  of 
xnarching  directly  from  Russia,  would  be  composed  principally  of 
troops  stationed  in  recent  conquests,  or  in  the  employ  of  Persia,  as 
a  Bubudiary  force,  or  as  an  army  of  occupation.  Thus  the  Russian 
troops,  though  apparently  more  closely  connected  with  the  parmt 
country,  are  likely  to  lose  much  of  their  energy  by  a  long  sojourn 
in  distant  and,  perhaps,  uncongenial  climes ;  and  when  to  this 
drcumstance  is  added  the  probability  of  a  considerable  admixture 
of  Asiatic  recruits,  to  fill  up  occasional  vacancies,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  invading  army  would  assimilate  pretty  nearly,  as  to 
its  component  parts,  to  the  force  which  the  English  might  be  able 
to  collect  in  defence  of  their  possessions.  Yet,  supposing  this  to 
be  the  case,  without  any  qualili cation,  supposing  the  two  armies  to 
contain  the  same  number  of  Europeans,  the  remainder  being  com- 
posed of  natives  of  the  countries  in  the  possession  of  each  nation 
respectively,  still  tbe  advantage  would  rest  with  the  invaders.  A 
mixture  of  different  nations  in  one  army,  if  not  permitted  to  impur 
its  discipline,  is  no  detriment  to  it,  but  probably  the  contrary,  in 
offensive  operations;  but  in  defence,  some  feeling  to  counter- 
balance the  effect  of  occHsional  failure  is  indispeBsable, — that 
filing  is  patriotism  :  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that, 
whilst  Jbr  invasion,  an  army  amy  be  composed  of  soldiers  of  one  or 
of  many  nations,  indifferently  ;  for  defence,  every  man  in  it  ought 
to  have  a  strong  interest  in  tbe  soil  which  he  endeavours  to  protect. 

'  In  order,  efiectually,  to  oppc^e  the  inrasion  of  India,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  occupy  the  Punjab.  That  region  once  passeil,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  natural  obstacles,  of  which  the  defenders 
could  avail  thetiiselvts,  in  opposing  a  direct  advance  into  tbe  heart 
of  Hindostan.  The  Punjab,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  field  in 
which  the  rulers  of  Delhi  have  defended  themselves  with  the 
greatest  advantage  ;  when  that  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  no 
ahemative  remains  to  tbe  invaded,  beyond  (bat  of  committing  the 
fijrtune  of  the  war  to  rbe  event  of  one  great  battle  on  tbe  plains  of 
Knniaul  or  Panniput — already  too  often  fata)  to  Hindostan, — or  of 
alloning  the  enemy  to  ravage  and  lay  wa.<te  the  country,  and  to 
advance  unmolested  to  the  siege  of  Delhi,  in  the  confidence  that, 
even  If  unsuccessful,  they  will  ^ways  have  a  strong  country  in  tbdr 
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rar  to  tetren  to  and  to  eacBmp  in,  until  the  recurr«ice  of  the  fair 
eeuon  for  theiT  operations,  or  the  arriral  of  reinforceinents  from 
the  other  aide  of  the  Indus.  On  the  other  h&nd,  the  Indian  army, 
by  having  the  Punjab  organined  in  its  rear,  would  not  only  com- 
numd  the  Mfvicee  of  the  warlike  race  tnbabltin^  those  tracts,  but 
it  would  possess  the  advantage  of  receiving  supplies  by  the  Indus, 
sad  its  tribntaty  stieanu,  tnstead  of  the  circuilons  route  of  the  Bay 
ot  Btaif^  and  the  Gan^s.  The  right  flank  of  their  army,  too, 
mwld  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  force  which  occupies  the 
protected  hiU-states,  extending  its  posts  along  the  mountains  to  the 
borders  of  Casbmere,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  left  and  rear  of  the 
enemy. 

'  It  mnst  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  be  selected  as  the  most  fovourahle  position  in  which  to 
expect  the  attack,  the  British  troops  will  have  an  immense  march  , 
to  perfbmi,  in  addition  to  the  ill  effect  of  exposure  to  the  dimate 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  India  for  many  months,  if  not  years,  before 
they  are  called  to  the  conflict.  If  the  European  troops  latest  from 
England  are  made  to  replace  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the 
cotuttry,  whilst  the  latter  proceed  to  the  frontier,  the  field-force 
will  contiun  none  bat  seasoned  men  ;  but  in  that  case,  their  fresh- 
ness and  energy  will  have  been  considerably  impaired.  From  five 
td  eight  years  are  in  all  cases  a  suflident  seasoning  for  European 
traopa  in  India.  After  that  period,  the  effects  of  climate  become 
speedily  apparent  on  the  constitudons  of  men  possessing  so  little 
power  or  motive  for  restraint  as  common  soldiers  ;  they  are  no 
longper  c^iabie  of  enduring  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  protracted 
wamre;  and  one,  or  at  most,  two  active  campaigns,  would  be 
sufficient  to  exhaust  thnr  strength.  We  too  easily  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  on  this  point,  by  the  imposing  accounts  which  are 
■0  often  given  of  our  Indian  wars  ;  and  we  tancy  that,  because  our 
countrymen  cheeffnlly  nndergo  the  labom^  of  a  campaign  or  two, 
tbey  would  be  a  match  tot  any  troops  that  could  make  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  same  theatre.  These  campaigns,  however,  have 
gentrally  been  fought  within  a  short  distance  ofour  resources,  and 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  accommodations  at  hand,  which  old 
and  midisturbed  esUblishments  can  command,  in  a  country  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  tlie  service.  In  the  few  instances  In  which  thu 
has  not  been  the  case,  we  uniformly  observe  sickness  to  prevail 
amongst  the  European  troops  to  an  alarmine;  extent  j  whilst  Ibe 
naUves,  if  tbey  suffer  less  from  that  cause,  (which,  however,  is  not 
allies  the  fact,)  safer  nmre  from  disaffection  and  desertion.  So 
mudb,  indeed,  are  the  sepoys  aGCsstomed  to  make  war  iHlUn  (he 
boundaries  trf  Hmdostan  aknte,  and  in  the  comparstirely  easy  mode 
alluded  to,  that  they  soon  become  disgusted  with  any  service  that 
thieatens  either  to  abridge  their  comforts,  or  to  prolong  th»r 
abrience  from  their  native  plains.     Of  the  three  distinct  am^ea 
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iriiich  are  at  the  diapogal  of  the  Indian  OoTertnneat,  those  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  are  generally  coDsidered  to  be  beUer  ad^Med 
Jbr  bard  Krvice  than  the  Bengal  troops  j  but  as  this  is  suppOBcd 
to  proceed  eutirely  irom  tht  great  atteation  which  is  paid  to  their 
equipment,  and  to  the  r^ular  sapply  of  everything  conducive  to 
Aeir  comfort,  yihtia  on  foreign  service,  whilst  the  Bengal  troope  are, 
in  a  gnat  measure  left  to  their  own  resources,  it  seems  to  fblloir, 
not  only  that  the  former  are  more  expensive  to  the  state,  bat  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  large  bodies  of  them  to  act  with  Bengal 
sepoys  with  reciprocal  confidence  and  cordiality,  without  putting 
the  latter  upon  an  equality  with  them,  in  respect  to  pay,  and  dt 
other  advantages.  Here,  then,  is  another  point  to  he  attended  to 
in  conducting  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  in  order  to  secura 
an  anny  which  may  act  with  union  and  effect,  an  equalization,  in 
fbe  particulars  just  referred  to,  of  the  troops  of  the  three  Presiden- 
cies, should  immediately  be  adopted,  upon  thescale  afforded  by  the 
most  liberal  of  the  whole. 

'  But  thia  b  not  all :  in  an  army  for  the  defence  of  India,  assem- 
bled in  the  Punjab,  comprising  a  considerable  force  of  European  as 
well  as  native  troops,  the  former,  though  a  great  proportion  of  them 
tvould  probably  be  over-seasoned,  if  brot^t  up  by  easy  marches, 
vould  benefit  by  the  change  of  climate  ;  whilst  iqion  the  latter,  the 
cold  and  fotigue  would  have  a  directly  contrary  effect;  and  if 
harassed  by  active  operations,  especially  night  attacks,  accom- 
panied by  that  uncertainty  of  supplies  which  is  likely  to  occur  on 
such  occasions,  their  number  would  shortly  be  ^minished  both  by 
akkness  and  desertion,  and  a  depression  of  spirits  peculiar  to  die 
Hindoos,  and  resembling  the  malaiUe  du  paj/t,  would  unfit  those  who 
yet  stood  to  their  colours  for  any  but  the  most  ordinary  camp  duties. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  commander-in-chief  could  never 

Slace  entire  reliance  on  the  apparent  strength  of  his  army,  as  shown 
1  figured  statements  -,  for  although  the  natives  would  probably 
improve,  if  stationed  nearer  their  own  country,  the  Europeans  wonld 
&il  off  in  proportion  to  their  exposure  to  the  relaxing  chmale  of 
Hindostan.  Neither  woidd  the  customs  and  institutions  of  tba 
service  be  fiivourable  to  the  views  of  the  commander  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  peculiarities  which  appear  to  adapt  an 
Indian  army  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  are  now 
entrusted  to  it,  would,  in  some  measure,  incapacitate  it  for  a  con- 
flict,* in  comparison  of  which  any  service  it  has  yet  seen  may  be 
denominated  mere  '  playing  at  soldiers.' 

*  '  lite  fbUoivinr  deserlption  ef  the  Rusiim  soldiers  will  be  read  with 
decfi  tateiest  by  military  men  in  India,  a«  exliibiting  the  picture  of  an 
army  admirably  adapted  for  distant  and  arduous  enterprises,  even  In  a  - 
tropical  climate:— "The  Ruwisn  soldiers,  unexclted  by  any  ipiritnons 
liqnars,  with  which  the  troops  of  other  nations  are  often  treated, 
IMinions  to  engaging  in  battle,  mdte  die  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  im- 
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'  The  stren^h  of  the  CompaD  j'b  army,  inchiding  the  regimeDts  of 
Us  Hajesty's  service  usually  stationed  upon  the  comtiDent  of  India,  is 
about  two  bnndred  thousand  upon  the  war  establishment,  exclusive 
of  imgutar  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  whkh  the  latter  are 

movably  flxiajr  tb^  eyes  on  thrir  leader,  follow  Mm  in  the  most 
pvfbnnd  ulence — unanimous  in  tbrir  impetnodty,  constant  and  imper- 
tarbable  in  danger — qnalitles  which  in  miutary  nations  an  the  eiKlndra 

Strimony  of  perfect  diicipline.  Fru^  and  patient  nndw  nriTadons  as 
rr  are  lubmuiive,  they  spend  the  whole  day  in  battle,  and  at  night  a 
ration  of  bread  or  biscuit,  and  a  draught  of  water  from  the  nearest 
brook,  suffice  to  allay  their  huojier  and  thirst,  whilst  the  bnre  ground 
for  a  bed,  and  their  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  relieve  their  fitigne."— 
JVsrraAw  «^/>m  Jmam  ^an  Halen,  f^. 

'  For  a  descripiioa  of  the  Cossacks,  too  long  to  insert  here,  see  Sir  W. 
Scott's  '  Ufa  of  Ni^leon,'  vol.  v.,  p.  363. 

'lite  account  of  the  Russian  army,  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  i*  also 
nbjfriiDed,  as  peculiarly  inleresdng  at  the  present  moment :— "  In  the 
mode  of  disciplining  their  forces,  the  Russians  proceeded  on  the  system 
most  approved  in  Europe.  Their  infantry  was  confessedly  excellent 
composed  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  carefally  selected  as  best 
qnalilled  fbr  military  service.  Their  artillery  was  of  the  first  daseriptioD, 
BO  far  as  the  men,  guns,  and  carriages,  and  appointments  wereeoa* 
eemed  j  but  the  rank  of  General  of  Artillery  had  not  the  predonunant 
Wright  in  the  Russian  army,  which  ouffht  to  be  possessed  by  those 
particularly  dedicated  to  the  direction  of  uiat  arm,  by  which,  according 
to  Napoleon,  modem  battles  most  be  usually  decided.  Tbe  dlrecdon  of 
thrir  gim*  was  too  often  intrusted  to  general  officers  of  the  line.  The 
service  of  cavalry  is  leas  natural  to  tbe  Russians  than  tiiat  of  the  infiuitrff 
but  thdr  horse  re^ments  are  neverthdess  excellently  trained,  and  havs 
tmifonnly  behaved  well.  But  the  Cossacks  are  a  species  of  finta 
belonging  to  Russia  exclusively.  The  natives  of  tbe  Don  and  the  Volga 
htrid  uieu:  lands  by  military  service,  and  eiyoy  certun  immunities  and 
prescriptions ;  in  consequence  of  which,  each  individual  is  obliged  to 
serve  four  years  in  tbe  Rusuao  armies.  They  a^  trained  from  earlf 
childhood  to  the  use  of  the  Imce  and  sword,  and  familiarised  to  the 
nan^ement  of  a  hone  peculiar  to  the  country,  far  from  handsome  in 
^pearsnce,  but  tractable,  hardy,  swift,  and  sure-footed,  beyond  any 
breed  perhaps  in  the  world.  At  home,  and  with  his  family  and  cUUrei^ 
the  Coisack  it  hind,  gentle,  generous,  and  simple ;  but  when  in  armi^ 
and  in  a  fordgn  country,  he  resumes  tbe  predatorv,  and  somedmes  the 
fsroctona,  habits  of  his  ancestors,  the  roving  Scythians.  As  the  Cossacks 
receive  no  pay,  plunder  ia  generally  their  ouject ;  and  as  prisoners  were 
esteemed  a  useleu  incumbrance,  they  granted  no  quvter,  until  Alexander 
promised  a  ducat  for  every  Frenchman  whom  the^  brought  in  alive.  la 
the  actual  field  of  battle  their  mode  of  attack  u  singular.  Instead  of 
acting  in  line,  a  body  of  Cossacks  about  to  charge,  disperse  at  the  word 
of  command,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  fan  suddenly  flnn^  opeo, 
and  joining  in  a  loud  yell,  or  hourra,  rush,  each  acting  indindaaUv', 
upon  the  Dbiect  of  attacli,  whether  infantry,  cavalry,  ors^lery,  to  all 
of  which  Ibey  hare  been,  in  their  wild  way  of  fighting,  fbrmidabk 
assailants.  But  it  is  as  light  caralry  that  the  Goisacks  are,  perh^^ 
unrivalled.    They  and  thetr  horses  have  been  known  to  march  one 
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geDCTBllf  employed  as  guards  aod  police  in  wd  of  the  civil  magis- 
tmle*.  In  apeaking  of  the  defence  of  India,  it  is  not  unfirequently 
supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  force  would  be  marshalled  to  oppose 
the  invader  on  his  crossing  the  Indus  ;  but  a  very  slight  glance  at 
the  map  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  absurdity  of  this  expectti- 
tioa.  The  distance  trom  Madras  to  the  centre  of  the  Puqjab,  is  ag 
great  as  that  from  Moscow  to  Paris  ;  and  from  Calcutta  to  the  same 
point,  it  U  fiuther  than  finm  Madrid  to  Vienna.  With  such  immeoae 
tracts  of  country  in  the  rear  of  our  army,  tracts  which  are  inhaUted 
by  variona  nations,  differing  as  much  from  each  other  as  the  PBrtu- 
guese  JTom  the  Poles,  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  concen- 
trate more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  force  upon  a  spot 
■o  far  removed  from  the  heart  of  oiir  provinces.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  greatest  number  of  troops  assembled  for  any  one  purpose  in 
India,  or  upon  any  line  of  operations,  has  never  been  as  much  as 
fifty  thousand.  The  regular  forces  nt  Seringapatam,  though  con- 
sisting of  detachments  from  all  the  Presidencies,  were  less  than  forty 
thousand.  The  annybefareBhurtpore,iulS^5,didnot  amount  to  thirty 
ihousand ;  and  the  whole  of  the  regular  Bengal  forces  assembled 
by  Lord  Hastings,  either  against  the  Napaulese,  or  in  his  more 
•xtensive  operations  against  the  Pindarries  and  Mabrattos,  did  not 
MUfh  exceed  forty  thousand.  The  Bengal  troops  employed  on  the 
latter  occasion  were  about  fifty-five  thousand,  including  irregular 
levies  of  all  descriptions  ;  these,  however,  were  acting  on  a  widely 
extended  circle  of  concentric  operations,  and  the  army  of  occupation 
of  each  district  contiguous  to  the  seat  of  war,  did  not  advance  much 
beyond  its  accustomed  boundary.  On  a  straight  line  of  operation 
towards  the  Indus,  the  cose  would  be  very  different,  and  whole  dis* 
tricts  would  be  entirely  denuded  of  troops.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion  by  a  large  army,  the  protecting  force 
must  either  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  new  levies,  in  addition  to 
the  present  army  of  occupation,  or  new  levies  must  be  distributed  - 
about  the  provinces,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  troops  now  stationed 
there  bemg  disposable.  If  we  estimate  the  invading  force  at  only 
fifty  thousand  men,  it  would  retjuire  an  equal  force  to  defend  the 
frontier,  together  with  a  strong  reserve  to  form  a  rallying  point, 
keep  up  the  communication,  and  garrison  the  fortified  places.  The 
vhole  would  not  fnH  short  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  aHow- 

hnndred  miles  in  tncnty-four  hours  without  halting.  They  plunjfe  into 
woods,  swim  rivers,  tread  pas«e*,  cross  deep  mortsacs,  and  peaetrate 
thiouflh  deierta  of  snow,  without  uaderrolog  material  lots,  or  suffering 
from  fatifrue.  No  Rjiisisd  armv,  with  a largC'  bodv  of  Co«sackg  in  froati 
OMi  be  liwile  to  snrpritei  nor,  oa  the  other  huia,  can  an  en? my,  sur- 
rounded by  them,  ever  be  confident  aq^ainst  it.  In  covering  the  retreat 
of  their  own  army,  tbeir  velocity,  activity,  and  couES/ie,  render  purudt 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry  peculiarly  dangerous,  and  in  punning'  a  flying 
eneuty,  theis  qualities  are  still  more  redoubtable." — I^fe  ^N^em 
BuMiparte  vol.  v.,  p.  362,  &c. 
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ing  only  one  fourth  part  of  the  number  to  be  Europeans,  we  should 
have  sereDtf-five  thouBtyid  natives,  either  to  be  brought  fo  tbe  acene 
■of  Bciion  by  long  Kod  toibome  marches,  from  tbe  remotest  pro- 
-nnces,  and  tbrough  cUmatea  differing  amongst  each  other  as  much  aa 
Spain  and  Italy  do  from  Holland  and  Gennany — or  this  portion  of 
the  army  would  be  principally  composed  of  new  levies,  drawn  from 
the  vicinity  of  tbe  upper  provinces,  where  the  people,  from  circum- 
■staoces  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  are  by  tw  means  well 
affected  to  tbe  present  government.  Supposing,  therefore,  tbe 
Europeans  to  suffer  nothing,  either  from  the  sudden  change  of 
climate,  if  arriving  direct  from  England,  or  from  being  over-seaaoned 
by  the  effects  of  a  protracted  residence  in  India,  still,  as  they  would 
mve'to  bear  tbe  brunt  of  the  attack  agninst  an  army  flushed  with 
conquest,  enured  to  fatigues,  and  ullured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
tfaelr  situation  would  be  a  very  arduous  one  ;  for  it  is  unreasonabis 
to  expect  that  our  native  troops,  got  together  by  either  cf  tbe  modes 
above  described,  would  be  a  match  for  their  opponents  in  the  field, 
allowing  three-fourths  of  the  latter  to  be  Persians,  Affgans,  or 
Tartars,  disciplined  in  the  I^ussian  manner,  or  rather,  intermixed 
in  the  same  ranks  with  the  Russian  soldiers.  Amidst  tbe  manifest 
disadvantages  under  which  an  army  so  circumstanced  would  labour, 
it  would  require  the  most  consummate  skill,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  commander,  to  conduct  the  most  ordinary  operations,  even 
in  the  Punjab,  where  the  face  of  tbe  country  is  such  as  to  afford 
positions  favourable  for  defensive  operations  ;  but  should  the  seat  <rf 
war  be  tranferred  to  Upper  Hindostan,  the  whole  tract  lying  between 
the  Setledge  and  the  richest  part  of  the  Bengal  provinces  is  so 
totally  destitute  of  natural  strength,  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
avoid  coming  to  a  general  engagement  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
taking  post  under  tbe  walls  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  and  allowing  the 
enemy  to  levy  contributious  on  all  the  open  country.  The  officers 
of  the  Company's  service,  it  is  true,  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the^uotry,and  are, perhaps, moro  accustomed  to  the  management 
^  large  masses,  than  officers  of  corresponding  rsak  in  most  other 
services ;  but  on  ground  lo  perfectly  level  as  that  npon  which  they 
bave  to  mantBUvre,  those  cjualifications  would  be  of  very  little  assist- 
ance against  an  active  and  enterprising  opponent,  who,  if  inferior  to 
themsdves  in  those  respects,  would  probably  excel  them  in  general 
military  combination.  But  even  on  this  point  a  good  deal  (^exag- 
geration baa  been  indulged  in,  and  although  tbe  English  wo^ 
^pear,  if  we  judge  from  the  accounts  of  battles  gaiDed  and  opera- 
tions  undertaken,  to  have  waged  war  on  a  large  scale  in  India,  yet, 
as  has  been  before  remarked,  their  armies  have  always  been  com- 
paraUvdy  small ;  and  they  have  been  indebted  for  their  triumphs  lo 
their  skill  and  discipline  having  been  ao  vastly  superior  to  their 
opponents,  and  not  to  their  numbers.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
masses  which  they  are'in  the  habit  of  directing — though,  agreeablr 
to  the  usual  proportion  In  Indian  armies,  not  more  than  one-tentn 
U  2 
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cottuit  of  figbtrng-men,  tli«  rest  being  composed  of  bc^;ag^ 
Mmmts  and  camp-fbllowerB, — have  the  effect  of  giving  them  the 
mQitarf  eovp  d'ail,  and  of  training  them  to  those  habits  of  sel^ 
possession  and  command,  which  quali^  tbem  for  entering  upon  » 
Kider  sphere  of  action,  with  less  preparation  than  officers  accostomed 
to  the  command  of  but  very  limited  numbers ;  but  this  ciFcnin- 
slance,  though  undoubtedly  it  renders  the  approach  of  more  active 
mr&re  less  formidable  than  it  otherwise  might  appear,  does  not 
entirely  supersede  the  necessity  for  considerable  experience,  in 
actus!  operations,  with  opponents  more  entitled  to  respect  than 
-ihose  with  whom  they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  coping. 

'  As  it  is  highly  probable,  then,  that  war,  under  a  new  aspect. 
Will,  ere  long,  approach  our  Indian  possessions,  and  that  the  coUi- 
aion  of  England  and  Russia,  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  may  be 
considered  inevitable,  to  attempt  to  avert  the  storm  by  intriguing 
in  the  Court  of  Persia,  is  merely  to  prescribe  for  symptoms,  instead 
of  grappling  with  the  disease  itself.  In  place  of  employing  every  effort 
to  conciliate  the  Persians,  and  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  improve- 
ments  in  war  and  government,  alike  unauited  to  the  genius  of  the 
natioQ,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  leading  families,  we  should  turn 
our  attention  exclusively  to  our  Indian  empire,  and  take  advantage  of 
our  unlimited  influence  and  authority,  to  strengthen  it,  by  infusing  a 
feeling  of  love  and  respect  for  the  British  name,  and  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  mildness  and  the  justice  of  its  sway.  A  foreign  government,  mling 
over  such  extensive  realms  as  those  now  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Company,  must  have  much  more  to  apprehend  from  internal  discon- 
tent, than  from  external  force  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that, 
gince  the  Klussulman  conquest,  the  invasion  of  Hindostan  has  not 
uofrequently  been  effected,  by  armies  of  comparatively  inconsider- 
able strength,  under  a  promise  or  expectation  of  support  from  the 
Tarious  tribes  with  which  it  is  peopled, — tribes  which  all  writers 
concur  in  describing  as  ever  ready  to  rise  in  favour  of  the  most 
formidable  candidate  for  sovereign  power.  BaEer  states  his  army, 
enumerated,  too,  with  apparent  accuracy,  to  have  amounted,  great 
and  small,  good  and  bad.  Servants  and  no  servants,  to  only  twelve 
thousand  men. — Memoirs,  p.  293 ;  and  again,  p.  310,  '  When  I 
Invaded  the  country  for  the  fiflh  time,  overthrew  Sultan  Ibrahim, 
and  subdued  the  empire  of  Hindostan,' I  bad  a  larger  army  than  I 
bad  ever  before  brought  into  it.  My  servants,  the  merchants,  and 
tbdr  servants,  and  the  followers  of  all  descriptions  that  were  in 
camp  along  with  me,  were  numbered,  and  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  men.'  Nadir  Shah,  invited  into  Hindostan  by  some  dis- 
contented nobles,  defeated  the  impierial  army  with  his  advanced 
guard  alone  ;  and  when  Ahmed  Shah,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  AbdaUab,  was  repulsed  in  his  first  attack  upon  Hindostan,  the 
drcumstance  was  attributed  to  his  having  neglected  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  any  of  the  powerful  tribes.    The  Tartars  and  Fcr- 
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riMBt,  tten  is  die  Kirice  of  the  Mf^I.  were  a  rofBdent  uitch  fiw 
taU  umy :  on  bii  second  advance,  however,  being  Bssnred  of  th» 
assistance  of  Gazi-nd-dein,  at  tbe  head  of  the  Tartar  interest,  he 
conquered  Delhi  vithout  any  difficiilty  ;  and  in  his  snbseqnent  exp^ 
ditions  ahrays  maintained  the  atcendancj  thus  acquired.  It  is  ini- 
possible,  indeed,  to  peruse  the  history  of  the  events  juat  referred  to, 
irltbout  bein«;  struck  vith  the  apparent  ease  with  which  Hindoetan 
may  be  inva^d  either  from  Cabul  or  Candabar.  Tbe  nearest  road 
Irtan  Herat  to  Cabul  and  Attoc,  through  Huzorah  and  tbe  hills, 
Aougfa  difficult,  and  at  some  seasons  almost  impassible,  is  only  k 
montti's  journey  in  fair  weather  ;  whilst  the  route  by  Candabar  is 
described  as  straight  wid  level,  piacticable  without  risk  or  trouble 
eren  in  tbe  winter,  and  requiring  about  forty  or  fifty  days'  march. 
If,  however,  Cabul  be  avoided,  and  the  advance  conducted  throng 
Candabar  to  Derab-Gazee-Khan,  on  tbe  Indus,  (the  point  at  whiJch 
tbe  A^ans  crossed  that  river,  in  their  march  to  Cashmere,  ia 
ISIS),  It  would  require  only  Sfly  or  sixty  days'  march  to  bring  an 
army  fhim  die  centre  of  Khorotan  to  the  rear  of  the  Punjab,  upoa 
die  very  borders  of  the  British  t«rritory.* 

'  Under  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event  occurring,  it  wouU 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  our  frontier  pro- 
Tincea  in  respect  to  military  prcpamtion  and  locul  resources.  Into 
this  subject,  however,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  these  pages  to  en- 
ter very  deeply  at  present,  but  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to 
remark,  that  such  is  the  security  or  supineness  of  the  Indian  tio- 
vemment,  that,  during  the  late  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  when  tbe  bat- 
terit^  guns  were  &st  becoming  unserviceable  from  incessant  firing, 
ib.e  nearest  depot,  which  was  that  of  Agra,  (from  its  situation 
and  strength  one  i^  tbe  most  important  stations  in  Upper  India,) 
was  incompetent  to  the  supply  of  the  requisite  number  to  replace 
tbem.  If  the  assault  had  failed,  the  army  must  have  suspended 
its  operations  till  both  artillery  and  ammunition  could  have  been 
procured  from  Allahabad,  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty  days  march. 
This,  too,  it  must  be  observed,  was  not  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  such  an  occurrence  as  a  siege  was  unlooked  for,  but  where 
the  feeling  of  jealousy,  which  our  failure  in  1803  had  occasioned, 
rendered  the  last  twenty  years  little  more  than  a  season  of  prepara- 
tion.    In  answer  to  this,  it  is  asserted  by  tbe  advocates  of  procras- 

*  '  It  may  be  important  to  remark,  thai  by  whatever  route  the  inrasion 
of  India  by  the  Russians  be  Rccomplisheo,  they  will  march  ivith  the 
stream  of  national  aiitipathiea  in  their  favour :  the  Usbecs  have  a  rooted 
hatred  against  the  Persiana,  and  rival  the  latter  in  their  hostile  feeUogs 
totvard*  the  Affgans ;  whilit  the  Affgana  cherish  as  much  reMntmeut 
Bf^unet  the  Seiks  for  their  uninterrupted  encroachments,  as  the  S^iks  do 

rust  the  Boicligh,  for  protectinjf  the  apoitate  chiefs  on  the  left  h:ink  of 
Selledf^e.  Should  the  invaders  cross  the  Indus  at  Derah-G.i sec- Khan, 
they  mljfbt  conciliate  Runjeet  Sinft,  the  present  ruler  of  the  Punjal),  and 
induce  him  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  the  Company's  territories. 
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thMtion,  that  no  ttnimu  Intention  to  invade  oar  north-iRstem  pro- 
vince! cnnld  be  manifeaied  hy  the  Bjusian  court,  without  affording*; 
1U  ample  time  for  every  species  of  preparation  for  defence.  Bnt^ 
in  addition  to  the  example  just  given,  it  ahonld  be  rememliered, 
tbat  the  war  with  Av«,  though  for  years  considered  nnaroidaUe, 
^fonnd  the  Indian  government  almost  entirely  unprepared;  «» 
mucb  so,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  the  finnnese  geoeral, 
Uaba  Bnndoolah,  hod  boldly  pushed  forward,  after  the  dectaive' 
afUr  at  Ramos,  he  would  have  met  with  little  or  no  oppoeition  in 
his  advance  upon  Chittagong  and  Dacca,  and  might  even  have  in- 
snlted  the  very  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  The  north-western  frontier, 
indeed,  has  been  attended  to  more  than  any  other,  as  the  course  of 
events  bos  naturally  led  to  that  result ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
at  the  present  nlament,  the  whale  country  above  AUahabad,  contain 
the  necessary  equipments  for  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
Neither  is  it  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  Compuiy'a  provinces 
could  furnish  a  remount*  of  suitable  horses  for  the  cavalry  and 

*  *  la  BeD)tal,  the  eovemm^Dt  stud  may  be  calculated  to  contain  about 
dz  or  seven  Uiousandbrood  mares — the  upper,  or  uorUiern  divtuon,  haw- 
ever,  bus  not  yet  been  pTodacd?e ;  and  the  whole  taken  tof^etlier  have  not 
hitherto  been  adequate  to  the  supply  of  horset  for  the  hone-artillery  and 
drnfcoons,  without  taking  the  native  cavalry  into  the  account.  The  dis- 
persion of  the  I^ndareei,  traoeferred  a  niunber  of  bihtfb  to  the  Company^ 
provinces ;  but  hreediuf;  was  not  much  ottended  to  till  of  late  years, 
irtien  entire  hor«ei  being  imported  from  Europe,  government  formed  thiO 
wwthem  division  of  the  stun  out  of  those  materiau.  It  requires,  however, 
tiie  greatest  vi^lance,  on  the  partof  the  iospectora,  to  prevent  the  adniU> 
aion  of  under-sixed  or  defective  animals,  and  an  thia  Hccount,  the  anoual 
produce  of  serviceable  horses  is  by  no  means  cumRiensuratc  with  ihe 
expense  to  the  stale.  Indeed,  the  territorial  system  of  the  Company,  so 
grrratly  augments  the  value  of  land  hitherto  appropriated  to  paitnrage, 
Siat  breeding  upon  a  large  scale  seems  to  require  the  encouragement  of 
very  high  iH-ices  for  horses,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  cattle 
of  all  kinds  be  not  upon  the  decrease  throughout  the  provinces.  The- 
Seik  R^ah,  with  the  ibort-sighted  policy  common  to  semi-barbarous 
states,  has  lately  opposed,  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power,  the  importation  of 
horses  into  the  Company's  territories,  through  his  dominions,  from  (he 
north ;  which  has  ever  been  the  principal  mart,  as  the  indigenous  supply 
of  Hindostan  has  at  ell  times  been  small.  In  acting  in  this  manner,  how- 
ever, he  has  rendered  ns  no  inconsiderable  service,  by  tuminf^  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Indian  Government  to  the  necessity  of  improving'  their  inierntd 
resunrces.  But  eetablishmcnts  for  this  pnrpose,  when  in  the  hands  of 
government,  are  more  expensire  and  less  productive  than  when  1^  to 
private  speculation ;  yet,  in  Hindostan,  the  pressure  uf  taxation  is  so 
great,  and  accumulation  is  lo  completely  checked,  that  few  indiridoala 
possess  the  means  of  entering  upon  a  bnsmess  which  requires  SO  Urge  an 
outlay,  and  the  returns  of  which  are  so  precarious.  The  horses  bred  in 
this  manner,  without  the  assistance  of  government,  are  now  scarcely  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  in  which  corps  the 
troopers  themselves,  or  their  immediate  commanderi,  contract  for  th« 
horses.    In  the  Madras  territory,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Ga^jam  stud. 
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Jione-aitiller]',  or  cattle  for  the  proTteion  nnd  transport  of  ao  large 
BD  arm;  beyond  two  campaigns.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  not 
flucb  as  to  lead  them  to  rear  any  bnt  the  email  breed  of  cattle  com- 
moDly  used  for  purposes  of  agricultun  and  traffic,  and  for  the 
d^ry ;  and  the  breed  of  ponies  called  Tattoos,  for  general  purposes. 
Extensive  rei^uisttioDs  cuuld  only  be  complied  with  at  the  expense 
of  the  CTowing  harvest,  or  of  a  serious  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Our  army  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  its  supplies  of  oil  kinds  in  its  train,  or  otherwise  h 
would  prove  as  great  a  scourge  to  our  own  territories  as  the  most 
rapacious  invader  ;  and  iu  the  event  of  a  reverse,  instead  of  falling 
back  upon  jta  resources,  it  would  have  to  continue  its  retreat  through 
An  exhausted,  and  probably  an  exasperated  population. 

'  When  hostilities  commenced  with  Ava,  the  greater  part  of  the 
expedition  to  Rangoon  and  Arracan  was  supplied  from  the  Madras 
Preaidency ;  Bengal  was  exempted  from  any  considerable  demands 
either  for  men,  or  for  cattle  and  stores ;  and  yet,  although  the 
declaratiou  of  war  was  issued  in  February,  ISS4,  supplies  for  the 
advance  of  a  force  through  Cachar  to  Ava  had  not  been  collected 
in  September  of  the  same  year ,'  and  when  that  expedition  was 
^ven  up,  and  a  much  smaller  one,  under  General  Morrison,  ordered 
to  proceed,  by  Chittagong,  to  Arracan,  it  was  not  till  January,  1 S2S, 
that  the  troops  were  able  to  advance,  and  that  with  only  a  portion 
(^  their  stores  and  cattle.     Kow,  if  this  was  the  (»se  with  an  army 

there  has  been  no  breeding  district,  excepting'  on  a  very  limited  scale  by 
private  dealers ;  the  celebrated  Manantoddy  Jungle  has  almost  ceased  to 
affbrd  any  considerable  number,  and  the  remains  of  Uie  breed  from  which 
the  Mysorean  horse  were  fumiihed,  are  fut  disappearinfr,  notnithstaod' 
In^  a  feeble  attempt  lately  made  to  eacoursjie  tnera.  The  practice,  in- 
deed, both  at  MulraB  and  Bombay,  of  importing  horses  for  the  service  of 
(oremmeDt,  as  neU  as  for  private  purposea,  friim  And)ia  and  Persia, 
tends  ^eatly  to  depress  the  country  marliet. 

'  In  Bombay,  according  to  Mr.  Chaplin's  statement,  there  were  in  the 
whole  Company's  territories,  in  1S24,  probably  not  more  than  6000 
horses,  and  of  these,  but  a  Hmallnuniberof  the  description  whose  progeny 
would  Emswer  for  the  service  of  our  cavalry. 

'  If,  therefore,  the  iuiportatian  of  horses  from  Persia  and  Arabia  were 
to  cease,  or  be  msterially  affected,  as  woidd  probably  be  the  case  if  the 
Russians  were  to  establish  an  influence  in  the  court  of  the  IJhah,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  what  ivould  be  the  embarrassment  occasioned  to  our 
army.  A  complete  remount  for  the  re^lar  cavalry,  including  dragoons 
and  horse-artiflery,  of  the  three  Establishments,  would  require  about 
thirty  thousand  horses,  besides  the  smaller  description  requu'ed  for  the 
foot.artillery  and  irregular  corps.  The  march  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
from  remote  stations  to  the  seat  of  >var,  would  atone  expend  more  than 
could  well  be  replaced  at  the  present  moment,  even  by  the  liberality  of 
the  king  of  Oude,  (ivho  has  before  now  mounted  regiments  of  dragoons}, 
or  by  the  expensive  markets  of  carriage-cattle  to  be  found  at  Calcutta, 
Maorai,  and  Bombay. 
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of  lix  ui  seren  tbouurad,  marching  in  the  neigfabourbood  of  oar 
capital,  and  throngfa  some  of  the  most  rich  and  denseir  popalaaa  of 
our  provinces,  with  the  streams  of  the  ereat  rivers  favourable  for 
the  traniport  of  supplies  of  all  kinds ;  what  are  we  to  expect  when 
all  these  conditions  are  reversed  ;  when  supplies  have  to  mntint  the 
long  and  often  didicult  course  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  against  a 
powerful  current)  where  the  couutry  is  comparatively  wild  and 
unproductive ;  where  the  inhabitants  are,  from  recent  conquest  and 
other  causes,  by  no  means  well  affected  to  the  government ;  and 
when  they  will  be  called  upon  for  supplies,  not  for  a  mere  detach- 
ment, but  for  an  araiy  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  strong  ? 

'  In  speaking  of  supplies  bdng  sent  to  the  Upper  Pravii;cM,  U 
■hould  be  mentioned,  that  although  the  Company's  territory,  on  the 
Bengal  establishment,  is  remartcably  deficient  in  good  roads  fit  for 
military  purpoaes,  the  great  rivers,  in  fact,  affording  a  comparatively 
economical  means  of  communication  from  Calcutta  to  Furrackabad 
and  Delhi, — there  is  no  public  establishment  of  boats  or  river  crafi 
fiir  the  conveyance  of  stores.  When  supplies  of  any  kind  are  re> 
(juired  in  the  field  stations,  boats  are  hired  by  the  army  commis- 
eaiiat,  ostensibly  at  a  small  expense,  but  in  reality  at  a  very  great 
one  J  for  sui^b  is  the  defective  state  of  those  which  atone  are  pro- 
cnrable  for  the  public  service,  and  so  badly  are  they  navigated,  that 
the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  loss  of  men,  as  well  as  stores,  would 
form  a  very  serious  addition  to  the  general  rate  of  trans))ort.  The 
actual  cost,  also,  is  materially  enhanced  by  the  slow  mode  of  travel- 
ling, and  the  difficulty  of  conducting  a  fleet  of  boats  to  such  im- 
mense distances  by  means  of  the  track-rope.  From  forty  to  sixty 
are  as  many  as  can  be  taken  by  one  opportunity,  according  to  the 
system  now  in  force  j  and  time,  conveying  altogether  not  more 
than  twelve  hundred  tons  upon  an  average,  are  three  months  iu 
reaching  Allahabad,  and  from  thence  two  to  Agra,  and  one  to  Fut- 
tigbur;  from  either  of  which  points,  it  would  require  a  march  of 
thirty  days  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Setiedge.  When,  indeed,  we 
consider  the' difficulty  of  collecting  transport,  the  slow  rate  of  tra- 
velling against  the  strong  current  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  limited 
supply  either  of  stores  or  men  which  each  fleet  can  convey,  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  supposing  the  Russians  to 
have  secured,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  a  free  paa.^age  through  Persia, 
they  could  at  any  time  collect  an  army  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  upon  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  as  soon  as,  and  perhaps 
sooner,  than  the  Indian  govcrnmeDt  cnuM  complete  the  necessary 
arrangemenls  for  opposing  Uieru  with  effect.  Startling  as  this  opi- 
nion may  appear,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  maji,  and  to 
bear  in  mind  the  ease  with  whicli  Russia  can  accumulate  troops  of 
all  descriptions  in  her  snuth-eastern  frontier,  to  demonstrate  its 
possible  correctness.  If  Russia  were,  immediately  after  declariog 
war,  to  direct  her  attention  to  this  point,  her  array  in  Geoi;gia 
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wndd  bare  been  OD  its  iMnli  long  ere  fBtenigence  from  Sot^  cmU 
tmcb  BengaL  From  the  banlu  of  the  Kur  (though  it  is  ptobaUfr 
the  Ruiiiui  boundary  has  alreadj  been  pushed  two  hundivd  nulea 
meat  to  the  south)  to  Herat,  ia  about  eleven  hundred  miles,  <»  one 
hundred  and  ten  days'  march ;  and  from  Herat  to  the  Indus  at 
Cabnl,  or  at  Derah-Gazee>Khan,  as  has  been  already  stated,  i« 
about  fifty  daya'  march,  making  upon  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
sixty  marches.  Now,  if  we  may  believe  the  published  Army  Lists, 
in  the  whole  of  the  territory  above  AUababad,  includii^  Oude, 
RohilcuDd,  and  imbpootaoah,  there  are  not  more  than  lorty-flve 
thousand  regular  troops,*  including  the  regiments  of  his  Majesty's 
service ;  and  of  these  only  about  twenty  thouMind  are  nearer  the 
frontier  than  twenty  marches.  But  as  no  advance  into  the  Punjab 
'  could  prudently  be  attempted  with  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  it 
would  be  necessuy  to  draw  troops  from  stations  as  distant  as  Alla- 
habad, which  is  at  least  fifty  days'  march  from  the  frontier.  So, 
hi,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  difference  in  favour  of  the 
Indian  army  reaching  the  point  of  rendezvous  before  the  assailants  ; 
but  we  ate  not  to  overlook  the  important  consideration,  that  of  all 
the  troops  thus  collected  together,  only  about  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  are  Buropeans.  To  provide  the  necessary  escorts  and  com- 
municatioos,  and  to  raise  the  European  force  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand — which  may  be  looked  npon  as  the  smaUeat  propor- 
tioQ,  if  the  invaders  should  cross  the  Indus  with  fifty  thousand  men 
— troo{»  would  have  to  march  from  all  parts  of  our  provinces, 
from  a  distance  of  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  miles,  proceedii^ 
«ther  by  the  course  of  the  rivers,  or  across  a  country  but  very  indi^ 
ferently  provided  either  with  roods  or  with  the  requisite  supplies  fi>r 
such  a  force ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  to  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  even  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  regiments  of  bta 
Majesty's  service  to  supply  the  place  of  those  sent  to  the  frontier. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  then,  if  we  attend  to  the  events  now  passii^ 
ID  Persia,  and  consider  the  great  probability  that  Russia  will  ete 
long  establish  a  permanent  influence  in  that  kingdom,  too  modi 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  political  strength  of  our  Indiaa  fto- 

*  'To  theie  may  be'addcd  such  troops  &■  the  Bombay  Presldener 
ut,  in  thiB  caie,  (he  march  from  Mhow,  Guzent,  and 
»n,  or  to  Lndianab,  on  tlie  Setledce,  wonM  be  somenlMt 
greater  than  from  Allahabad  to  the  last  mentioned  place ;  with  die  dia- 
adranlsfe  of  having  •  country  but  partially  knovrn,  sod  certainly  bat 
badly  supplied  with  neceasaries  of  sll  kinds  for  troops  Co  pass  through. 
A  division  from  Bombay,  however,  would  be  of  the  j^eatest  service  in 
Ihreateniag  the  right  flank  of  the  invadinK  army,  and  m  operating  upon 
hie  communications,  in  the  event  of  bis  pushing  «n  to  Delhi ;  tbougfa 
the  moral  oSect,  upon  the  Natives,  of  bii  gaining  pouetsion  of  that 
capital,  would  render  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  oppose 
him,  before  he  could  advance  so  far. 
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.vtacH }  and  wkatem  ouy  be  the  aislatu>ce  wUdi  ife  eaa  ekpect 
Adb  tbe  ipoit  or  pabiotiam  of  the  inhobitanUi  no  time  sfabuld  be 
■lott  in  proridUig  those  ufeguanlB,  which,  at  the  conquerors  of  that 
artoBiTe  region,  ve  are  bound,  u  veil  io  Justice,  ss  from  a  reganl 
to  oar  mm  wel&ie,  to  aSbid.  But  in  ordur  to  estiintte  the  d^m 
^attacbment  which  the  Indian  Qorerninent  can  claim,  it  will  Utw 
be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  peo{de  submitted 
to  its  swajr. 

'  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  advice  has  been  re- 
ceived that.  In  coneequeuce  no  doubt  of  the  inversion  which  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  affah^  of  Greece  baa  operated  in  ftvour 
of  Persia,  Russia  has  made  peace  with  that  power.  The  conditions 
are  severe  ;  and  while  they  secure  to  Russia  at  all  timea  an  easy 
access  to  Tabriz  and  Teheran,  they  put  her  in  possession  of  a  sum 
of  money  not  only  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  late  war, 
bnt  to  provide  means  of  future  aggression,  whenever  it  may  suit 
her  to  renew  hostilities.  The  war,  indeed,  may  be  considered  to 
have  set  at  rest  the  question,  as  to  the  practicability  of  transporting 
a  laige  army  from  Russia  to  the  heart  of  Persia  :  not  only  has  the 
feeble  barrier  of  the  Araxes  been  passed,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  provinces  to  assist  an  invader,  ascer- 
tained  beyond  all  doubt.  With  tittle  or  no  apparent  effort  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  a  large  and  well-equipped  army  was  assembled  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  put  in  motion  upon  the  capital  of 
Persia,  without  the  latter  being  able  to  offer  any  effectual  resistaDce^ 
or,  indeed,  possessing  any  other  means  of  saving  her  hoarded  trea- 
sures, excepting  by  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  them,  at  the  discredon  of  .the  conqueror.  Such,  too,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  stale  of  anarchy  and  disorder  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  Persia  is  plungled,  that  the  Shah  is  fearful  of  removing  the 
remains  of  his  treasure  to  a  more  distant  asylum  ;  whilst,  therefore, 
liis  known  avarice  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  profusion,  the 
Iminetise  hoardings,  which,  according  to  a  late  writer,  will  amount 
to  neariy  thirty  millions  sterling,  when  the  present  demand  has  been 
•atisfied,*  will  still  be  within  the  reach  of  Russia  on  any  future  oc- 
casion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Shah's  advanced  age  and  growing 
infirmities  render  it  not  improbable  that  Russia  may  very  shortly 
be  appealed  to,  to  settle  the  claims  of  rival  candidates  for  the  throne; 
in  which  case  the  devotion  of  Jehangir  Khan,  the  present  governor 
of  Ardebil,  to  the  cause  of  Russia,  will  no  doubt  meet  with  its  re- 
ward, in  the  recognition  of  his  relationship  to  the  legitimate  royal 
stock  of  Persia,  for  the  assertion  of  which  his  fath«  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  by  the  present  Shah.  The  present  Prince  Royal,  Ab- 
bas Mirza,  has  rendered  himself  unpopular  in  the  north-western 

•  'See  Lieut.  Alessnder's  Traveli. 
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provinces,  by  bis  BTbitrary  conduct  during  the  progress  ofbostilitieB} 
and  baa  lost  the  confidence  of  tbe  nation,  no  leoe  by  the  manner  in 
Thich  be  forced  the  ktngdotn  into  a  war;  than  by  the  rub  and  in- 
considentte  manner  in  ^rtiich  be  opposed  the  adrance  of  Ibe  enemy's 
force.  Little  doubt,  Uierefore,  need  be  entertained  that  in  the  event 
of  peace  with  Constantiaople  again  setting  the  southern  division  of 
the  Russian  forces  at  liberty,  tbe  late  designs  upon  Persia  will  he 
resnmed,  and  ample  advantage  taken  of  the  information  mow  ac- 
quired respecting  the  deficiencies,  moral  and  physical,  under  which 
that  unfortunate  country  appears  defined  to  labonr. 

'  But  whatever  may  be  tbe  foture  views  of  our  great  northern 
rival,  the  respite  which  has  thus  been  afforded  to  the  Indian  Govem- 
~  ment  is  most  valuable.  Had  the  Kussians  continued  to  advance,  the 
alarm  which  bad  began  to  pervade  our  frontier  provinces  would 
have  so  greatly  incrrased,  as,  in  some  measure,  to  have  impaired 
the  characta  of  any  measure  which  might  be  adopted  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  our  territory,  by  Hav- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  being  rather  extorted  by  our  fears  thaa 
conceded  by  our  justice.  Now,  however,  all  immediate  danger 
being  removed,  and  tbe  recurrence,  tbough  still  within  the  bounds 
of  probability,  not  possibly  distant  in  point  of  time,  no  such  motives 
can  be  inferred.  Indeed  the  only  apprehension  now  is,  that  the 
improvidence  of  the  Governors  will  lead  them  to  neglect  the  solemn 
warning  which  they  have  received,  and  induce  them  again  to  con- 
sider the  governed  aa  safe  from  attack,*  and  as  Brm  m  their  alle- 
giance, as  if  no  such  danger  bad  ever  offered  itself,  or  as  if  they  bad 
not  just  reason  to  complain  of  tbe  general  impoverishment  to  wlucli 
they  are  reduced.' 

*  '  Symptoms  of  this  have  already  appeared  in  tbe  orders  issued  reipect- 
inf;  tbe  reduction  of  the  army  : — from  tea  to  tiventy  men  per  companjr 
in  the  infontrv.  and  tlie  eame  in  the  cavalry,  have  been  reducad,  and  some 
companies  of  artillery  have  been  dismounted  and  the  horaea  sold.  Tbe 
impolicy  of  this  proceedinf^,  reapectin;;  the  cavalry  and  artillery  in  par- 
ticular, must  be  manifest  from  what  has  been  observed  with  rcf;ard  to  the 
scarcity  of  horses  in  India;  and  the  demand  bcinff  so  neatly  reduced, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  encoura^ment  for  breeding ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  time  required  for  properly  breakinj;  horses  tor  the  public  sendee, 
Ooverament  will  not  be  able  to  procure  them  in  the  event  of  a  snddea 
call.  Advantage  should  he  taken  of  a  period  of  peace  to  prepare  onr- 
aelves  in  every  point  for  future  wars  ;  and  if  retrencnment  in  cKpenditure 
must  be  made,  it  should  only  be  in  those  departmeats  which  wiait  of 
being  easily  restored  to  their  original  strcnfrth  in  time  of  need.' 
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Of  all  who  here  h&re  ruled  with  delisted  nn^, 

Enacted  lawi,  and  made  wide  lealou  ubey. 

In  the  long  list  one  only  name  li  found, 

With  whfwe  good  deeds  the  native  tonguea  reaoand : 

CoaNWALLia'  name  descends  tmm  aire  to  sod. 

And  will,  so  long  at  time  its  course  shall  lun. 

As  a  vague  symbol  of  philanthropy. 

That  rich  and  poor  r^ards  with  equal  eye; 

Tempering  the  dignity  of  high  command 

Wilb  modest  state,  and  manners  frank  and  bland. 

Though  bred  in  camps,  and  xkill'd  the  storm  to  wield 

Of  war's  fierce  conflict  in  th'  ensanghined  field. 

He  most  delighted  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

Of  quiet  labour  and  protected  ease.     ' 

But  when  the  faithless  T^ppoo  dared  provoke 

Hia  just  resentment,  suddenly  it  broke, 

Like  tbunder-cloud,  upon  the  prostrate  foe. 

His  empire  shatter'd,  and  his  pride  laid  low. 

Still  in  th'  untutor'd  Indian's  simple  mind. 

His  fame  to  two  great  measures  is  confined. 

Th'  insatiate  thirst  of  rerenue  which  reigns 

Through  Asia's  bounds,  and  devastates  its  plains,— 

That  mre  cupidity  be  first  restram'd. 

And  by  irrevocable  laws  enchain 'd. 

To  check  oppression,  and  unmask  deceit. 

He  'stablish'd  first  the  judge's  sacred  seat. 

Tin  then  the  publican  and  judge  were  one, 

Who  never,  till  his  fiscal  task  were  done. 

Till  he'd  exhausted  each  rapacious  tax. 

Dispensed  a  dole  of  justice,  scant  and  lax  ; 

His  earliest  care  to  guard  the  public  weal. 

And  then  to  hear  the  tardy,  faint  appeal. 

Thus  did  our  Indian  Alfred  sow  the  seeds 

Of  better  things,  hut  mix'd  with  choking  weeds; 

And  still  inveterate  tares  the  field  deform. 

Contend  for  mastery,  and  defy  reform. 

Save  what  would  flow  spontaneous  from  the  force 

Of  intercourse  with  colonists,  the  source 

Whose  waters  only,  like  Bethesda's  poo!, 

Can  cure  Monopoly's  oppressive  rule 
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And  sordid  appetite,  u  blind  u  vile. 
That  makes  its  nta^cp  on  iticdf  lecoaL 

On  him  who  enters  next  upon  the  stage^ 
The  eye  is  idly  bent ;  tli'  historic  page 
P(X'  Shore  scarce  ventures  to  assert  a  claim 
To  mediocrity's  uoenvied  fame. 
His  feeble  policy,  his  wavering  aim, 
Threaten'd  the  vessel  of  the  State  to  wfadm. 
But  that  a  vigoious  arm  soon  seized  the  helin. 
Spread  all  her  canvas  to  the  favouring  breexe. 
And  piough'd  triumphantly  the  subject  seas. 

To  Whllxslkt's  genius  and  prevaOhig  tfar 
All  difficulties  yield  in  peace  and  war; 
nppoo's  stoat  heart  his  messages  appal. 
Like  mene  tekel  written  on  the  wall ; 
Foreboding  fears  oppress  hia  anxious  mind. 
Till  life  at  once  and  kingdom  are  resign'd. 
Scindia  improf  idently  seeks  to  guard 
His  loose  dominion,  and  his  fall  retard 
By  arts  of  discipline ; — the  cumbrous  weight 
Prevents  esc^w,  precipitates  his  Sate. 
The  pond'rous  train  that  raid  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Serve  but  as  trophies  to  the  victor  given. 
Hie  clouds  of  liorse,  the  legions'  long  array. 
Are  pierced  and  chased  with  rout  and  wild  diimaf. 
Twss  then  that  Wellington's  heroic  name. 
Resplendent  now  in  full  meridian  fame, 
fint  smote  on  Assye's  fiekl  with  slanting  nj. 
And  thence  ascended  into  brightest  day. 
Delhi,  Laswary,  Agra's  captured  towers 
Frodum  the  ardent  Lake's  resistlcBB  powers ) 
Besistless,  save  at  Bhurtpore's  stubborn  walls. 
Where  valour  bleeds  in  vain,  and  all  but  boDMir  faOi 
The  vagrant  Hotcar's  predatory  crew 
He  cotild  but  perseveringly  pursue  ; 
Sj  day  and  night,  with  never-tiring  pace. 
He  urged  incessantly  the  goading  race. 
But  ere  these  wars  are  finally  composed 
In  peace,  great  Wellesley  is  firom  power  deposed. 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  his  pride  of  place, 
By  mousing  owb  was  hawk'd  into  disgrace ! 
To.merchants'  grovelling  eyes  he  seems  t'  abuse 
His  large  authority  by  boundless  views. 
And  vast  gigantic  projects,  tbat  deprive 
Their  trade  of  funds,  by  which  it  ought  to  thrive; 
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Hit  sumptuous  monument  of  Attic  taste 
B7  tbem  was  deem'd  intolerabls  waste } 
His  acts  IjTBiinica],  his  SaOap  pride 
Fssfl'd  unreproved  j  his  stem  proscription  wide 
Of  British  colonists  was  ratified. 

Again  Cobmwallis  was  impkwad  to  save 
A  sinking  st^e,  but  came  to  find  a  grave. 
Fait  by  the  margin  of  old  Ganges'  wave 
He  sleeps  as  trauquilly  as  if  his  tomb 
Were  sbadow'd  by  Cathedral's  solemn  gloom. 

Brief,  dark,  and  CTil,  were  cold  Bablow's  dajs; 
Nor  do  they  jield  a  BJngle  theme  for  praise. 
Bewilder'd  'mid  the  fruits  of  WeUesley's  &me. 
He  dared  to  compromise  the  British  name. 
And  by  repeated  acts  of  tyranny 
Impetl'd  its  army  on  to  mutiny ; 
Prepared  with  arbitrary  hand  to  quell 
The  laintest  murmur  on  his  ear  that  fell, 
TiU  indignadoD,  in  shoit  lapse  of  time,  - 
By  steps  successive  ripen'd  into  crime. 

Euongfa  of  Barlow : — let  us  next  survey 
Tbe  noble  Mikto'b  mild  and  placid  sway. 
Him  eloquence  and  varied  lemning  grace, 
Tbe  tender  heart,  and  kindneas^beamtng  Awe ; 
Hesougfat  for  merit  with  discerning  eyes. 
And  foster'd  arts  which  caused  himself  to  rise : 
Tbe  friend  of  Leyden  stray'd  m  Fancy's  bowert) 
And  eager  snatch'd  ber  ever-blooming  flowers. 
Tbe  even  tenour  of  his  peaceful  reign 
Flows  like  a  tranquil  river  to  tbe  main  ; 
And  yet  three  islands,  wrested  from  the  foe. 
May  tinge  the  patriot  cheek  with  generous  g^ow; 
Thne  islands,  bless'd  witb  Nature's  choicest  care. 
And  fragrant  shrubs  that  scent  the  amtacnt  air. 

His  veteran,  laurell'd  head,  then  Moiba  rears, 
And  stately  walks  beneath  a  weight  of  years. 
Study  and  old  experience  combine 
To  dear  bis  judgment,  and  his  mind  refine  j 
While  large  professions  and  theatric  show 
Had  made  the  tide  of  expectation  flow. 
The  Goorkas,  confident  their  bills  among. 
Had  worn  our  patience  with  redoubled  wrong  j 
To  scale  their  Autneases,  to  pierce  their  screen 
Of  tangled  jungle,  and  of  forest  green. 
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Were  laboars  worthy  Ocbteiiony'i  power, 
UoMed  in  fitting  field  till  that  late  hour. 
The  Goorka  tamed,  his  means  he  next  applied 
To  brealC  the  secret  bonds  which  held  allied 
The  Rerce  Mohratta,  and  the  bandit  Bwarm, 
That  fill'd  the  plains  with  ravage  and  alarm ; 
Drenching  the  plnnder'd  villages  with  blond. 
And  wrapping  all  in  fire's  consuming  flood. 
These  locust  tribes,  that  Nature's  fi^  deform. 
Swept  by  the  whirlwind  of  the  vengeful  storm. 
Cease  to  exist }  the  wasted.fidds  regain 
Their  long  lost  culture,  and  arc  green  again.    ■ 
Well  had  be  closed  hia  bright  career,  and  met 
A.  fhte  mature,  if  then  bis  sun  hod  set 
'Mid  clouds  of  glory,  and  &  host  that  gaze  • 
With  foi^  rc^et  upon  its  crimson  blaze.* 
The  remnant  of  his  days  was  Adl  of  pain 
From  broken  pledges,  and  a  lengthen'd  train 
'  Of  debts  which  barr'd  him  from  his  native  land. 
And  sent  tO'lay  his  bones  in  Malta's  barren  strand. 

Air&M,  with  talents,  nursed  a  Ugot  spite 
'Gainst  every  shape  of  freedom,  and  the  right 
That  by  tbeir  birth  to  BngUahmen  belongs, 
T'  avert,  by  law's  strong  shield,  eafnicious  wrongly 
Succeeding  rulers  see  his  memory  glue. 
An  awfiil  beacon,  bidding  them  bewmrt^ 
Admonishing  to  dread,  beyond  tbe  tomb^ 
Avenging  retribnttoa's  p^al  doom ! 

The  name  of  Amhbkst  last  and  least  appears, 
Extorting  indignation's  bitter  tears. 
With  less  than  average  share  of  sense,— 4  thing 
Worthy  before  Chinese  its  head  to  ring 
Thrice  on  the  ground  j  led  ever  by  tke  nose  ; 
Object  of  fear  to  friends,  of  hope  to  foes  ; 
The  fittest  instrument  that  chance  could  plac^ 
T'  exhibit  power  and  station  in  disgrace  j 
Toss'd  at  the  mercy  of  the  wanton  gale^ 
And,  helpless,  driven  where'er  its  gusts  prevaiL 
Amot  he  banish'd  ere  a  month  was  pass'd. 
And  the  rash  act  repented  to  tbe  last : 
And  yet  stood  calmly  by  while  otbeis,  dreti'd 
In  brief  authority,  Gazettes  aui^ress'd. 

■  — ■ animam  exhalasset  opiman. 

Cam  de  Tevlomco  vellet  deiceadere  curru. 
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Before  he  look'd,  be  Ie>(i*d  into  a  war. 
The  most  inglorioua  and  destructive  br 
Our  history  mentions ;  not  that  we  depltxe 
The  Burmese  Gelds  incuDiidiDed  with  gore. 
But  myriads  sinkine  under  fell  disease. 
And  s^ewa  like  foliage  from  autumnal  tree*. 
At  last,  when  more  than  two  long  years  are  spent. 
The  wish'd-for  answer  to  our  prayers  is  sent ; 
Peace  is  attain'd  i  ihe  enemy  a  crore. 
In  oompeiuatian  for  fifteen,  restore ; 
And  cede  amne  leagues  of  flooded,  aaline  plaini. 
Where  pestilent  miasma  ever  reigns. 
When  Ochterlony,  prompt  at  honour's  call. 
Summon 'd  a  leaguering  host  to  Bhurtpore'l  ml], 
Audacioiu  usurpation  to  chastise. 
And  vinoicBte  our  name  in  India's  eyes  } 
Th'  unstable  Amherst,  moved  by  dastaid  fear. 
Quick  interposed,  and  stopp'd  his  high  career  j 
With  glozing  sophintry  belled  his  word. 
And  BheaU>ed„with  craven  speed,  the  half-drawn  nronL 
A  blot  BO  foul,  disaster  so  severe. 
Soon  laid  the  heart-struck  hero  ott  his  lucr : 
Unscathed  by  hostile  shot,  or  trenchant  ateel. 
The  mortal  wound  so  mean  a  hand  could  doJ. 
Stataea  and  pfctores,  attributes  of  fame. 
Are  often  tokens  of  the  donor's  shame  ; 
But  not  for  Amherst  did  such  incense  rise; 
For  him  none  forged  the  needful,  mooetroas  liM : 
No  tribute  of  respect  or  love  he  bean, 
To  soothe,  in  life's  decline,  its  Anxious  caret  j 
Tit  Joy,  not  grief,  the  puhJic  voice  dedaret ! 
CoIckKb,  Julf  10,  1838.  M.  B. 
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FiNDTNO,  in  that  exceHent  French  Journal,  Le  Globe,  a  detailed 
accomtt  of  the  ptogma  of  the  French  Savani,  recently  sent  on  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Kgypt,  in  letters  coaininaicBted  to  the  Edi- 
tor by  one  or  its  members,  Moiu.  C.  Lenormant,  we  feel  that  m 
shall  be  rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  the  readers  of  "The. 
Oriental  Herald'  by  translating  them  for  our  pAges ;  omitting  Uie 
early  part  of  the  voyage,  that  we  may  commence  with'what  strictly 
Belongs  to  £^ypt  only,  and  launch  with  the  writer  at  once  upon  tha 
boMHQ  of  the  Nile. 

LBTTBB  III. 

Jppearanee  of  the  Bank*  of  the  NiU — jtrab  J%niale»— Attiiti  ^ 
S<3t — Cairo-^^rehitecture  of  the  Arabi. 

The  Nile,  oppoaite  Nadir,  IStli  of  September,  1828.    ' 

'  We  left  Alexandria  on  the  14th,  at  noon  ;  and  at  seven  o'ulocl^ 
«n  the  morning  of  the  15th,  quitted  the  canal  of  Mahmoudie,  the 
whole  length  of  which  we  bod  traversed.  This  voyage  offers  very 
little  interest  to  the  traveller  :  no  otiject  presents  itseff  hut  a  conti- 
nued line  of  sand  banks  on  each  side,  beyond  which  nothing  is  vi- 
sible but  a  barren  desert,  or  those  extensive  marches  covered  with 
saline  efflorescence,  to  ^hich  is  given  the  name  of  Mareotis,  agd 
lake  Etko,  At  intervals,  small  mounds  of  sand  mark  the  old 
'Greek  statious  which  bordered  the  ancient  canal,  the  course  of 
which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  uf  the  new  one  ;  but  the  jnhabi' 
tants  have  every  where  totally  disappeared ;  and,  for  leagues, 
there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  verdure  to  be  seen ;  two  or  three 
palm  trees,  a  few  scattered  huts  and  solitary  human  beings,  being 
■lU  that  meet  the  eye.  At  this  moment,  the  Nile  being  at  its 
fjeatest  beight,  fills  the  canal  so  as  to  make  its  navigation  perfectly 
easy }  but  when  its  waters  have  completely  retired,  smalt  boats  akme 
are  able  to  navigate  where  now  the  larg;est  vessels  float ;  and  silence 
reigns  throughout  that  vast  tract  which  is  now  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
animation. 

'  -Such  a  country,  in  northern  latitudes,  would  indeed  be  frightful. 
Such  wretch ednciiS,  and  such  deprivations,  could  not  be  supported, 
accompanii'il  by  the  miseries  of  cold  and  rain  ;  but  under  this  beau- 
tiful sky,  nature  incessantly  effaces  the  ills  of  humanity,  and  repairs, 
by  the  mere  force  of  its  congenial  influence,  all  the  evils  which  ansa 
from  misery  and  improvidence.  Thus  nothing  can  prevent  the  poor 
Fellah  from  growing  in  all  the  vigour  nf  a  favoured  race ;  from  de> 
vek>ping  his  faculties  under  the  influence  of  a  genial  atmos- 
phere ;  from  opening  his  soul  to  the  smiling  impressions  with  which 
the  very  air  aeeois  to  be  impregnated ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
not  form  a  poetic  people,  alive  to  the  beauty  of  forms,  to  the  power 
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ot  rhythm  and  sounds,  and  enjoying,  in  fact,  that  complete  organi- 
SstioD  which  bdongs  ooly  to  the  natives  of  the  south,  £ven  the 
villages,  which  are  built  of  dried  mud,  asaume,  under  I  know  not 
what  secret  influence,  a  noble  ood  graceAil  aspect,  and  present  tbe 
most  striking  lemimscencei  of  the  finest  monnmeots  of  tnliquity. 
Tbe  women,  whose  hatnts  <rf  labour  do  not  In  the  slightut  degree 
prevent  thdr  foil  devdopement,  preserve,  in  the  de£»cy  of  mlr 
AicmS,  ud  tbe  just  proportioDs  of  their  limbs,  a  natural  grace, 
irtiicb  adda  still  moife  to  ^e  effect  of  their  simple  but  striking  garb. 
"Sbit  pooRst  Arab  girl,  scarcely  covered  by  a  ragged  blue  chembe, 
woold  give  lessoos  of  grace,  and,  I  mi^t  almost  say,  of  coc|aetry,' 
to  the  roost  beautiful  pagtanne  of  Frwce. 

'  A  pretty  Arab  womati  is  the  very  ideal  of  an  opera-dancer  j  pos* 
aewing  Uie  same  slim  but  exquisitely  proportioned  figure;  delicate  . 
and  well-shaped  limbs  j  small  and  beautifully  formed  feet ;  and 
hands  so  delicate  that  the  bracelets  worn  on  tbe  wrists  will  pass  over 
them  without  being  unclasped ;  with  eyes  like  those  of  a  gazelle,  to 
which  tbe  black  and  penciled  brows  give  at  once  softness  and  bril- 
liancy. The  poorer  classes  wear  only  a  long  bine  chemise  with  a 
veil  of  the  same  colour,  a  corner  of  which  they  hold  in  their  months 
whenever  they  pass  one  of  the  male  sex,  more  particularly  if  be  be  a 
Frank.  A  large  mask  of  black  taffeta,  which  leaves  no  part  of  the 
countenance  uncovered  but  the  eyes  ^nd  the  forehead,  is  worn  by 
tbe  rich.  Ear-rings,  a  profusion  of  neck-ltkces,  composed  of  sheik, 
at  bits  of  gloss,  interspersed  with  amulets  of  silver  or  polished 
steel,  bracelets  equally  numerous  and  varied,  the  blue  tattooing  of 
the  chin,  as  well  as  the  hands  and  part  of  the  arms,  and  the  black 
pencilling  of  the  eyebrows,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  dress  of  an  Arab  female,  and  which,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  sin- 
gularity^, form  a  strikingly  original  and  gracefiil  whole.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  this  description  is  given  in  the  most  poetic 
point  oFview,  and  with  the  omission  of  many  deterioratingfiicts.espfr 
ciaUy  that  of  the  revolting  misery  and  filth  which  reigns  throughont. 
•  Our  voyage;  continues  to  be  very  tedious,  on  account  of  the  fire- 
quent  changes  of  wind.  The  day  before  yesterday,  the  l6th,  was 
one  of  great  fatigue  j  we  visited  and  examined  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Sofs,  exposed  to  all  the  ardour  of  an  African  sun. 
It  is  true,  that  there  does  not  at  present  exist  a  single  monnment  of 
it  entire  -,  but  the  wall  of  the  Sacred  Enclosure,  which  is  almost  all 
standing,  and  the  remains  of  three  necropolises,  which  are  covered 
with  fragments  of  marble,  pottery,  and  Egyptian  enamel,  are  snfll- 
cient  to  determine  the  site  of  the  fourth.city  of  Egypt  under  tbe 
Fbaroabs,  the  name  of  which  is  preserved  almost  unaltered  in  that 
of  the  neighbouring  village  (Sa-el-Hnggier,  Sais  the  Stoney).  This 
great  wall,  which  remains,  is  in  itself  a  colossal  monument ;  a  kind 
of  introduction  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Pyramids.  Picture  to  yourself  on  enclosure  of  2,.^00  feet  in  length, 
and  about  1,500  in  width,  farmed  by  a  wall  of  SOfeet  inbe^t,  and 
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40  in  thickness ;  and  in  the  niidst  of  this  enclosure  a  heap  of  ruined 
buildings,  &  kbyrinth  o^'delapidated  Tooms  f  and  all  this,  walls  an^ 
neeropolis,  built  of  uubumt  bricks,  mixed  with  straw,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  their  ever  baring  been  baked ;  so  that  the 
spedatcff  scarcely  knows  whether  to  be  more  astonished  at  the 
immensity  of  such  enterprises,  or  at  the  preservation  of  masses 
Apparently  so  easy  of  destruction,  and  so  ready  to  confound  them- 
selves with  the  surrounding  eartb.  Besides  this,  a  large  sarcophagns, 
of  green  basalt,  in  two  pieces,  is  the  only  monument  of  any  im- 
portance which  we  met  with  in  this  excursion.  We  were  also 
miKh  pleased  at  the  discovery  of  a  little  figure  in  enamel,  almocA 
microscopic,  representing  the  principal  goddes  of  Salfs,  which  is 
another  proof  ca  the  accuracy  of  the  position  assigned  to  that  city. 
'Guro,  26tii  September,  1838. 
'  Yon  will  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the  interval  which  baa  el^M«d 
"between  the  date  of  this  and  my  last  letter  ;  but  one  cannot  viatt 
Cairo  wifh  impunity.  There  is  in  this  great  metropolis  of  the  Bast 
something  so  bewildering,  that  for  some  days  you  scarcely  know 
where  you  at^  or  what  you  are  doing.  Obliged  to  confiae  my  star 
in  this  town  to  the  shortest  possible  limits,  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
Tisitiog  mosques,  and  learning  the  names  of  CaUphs  and  Mamelukef. 
Added  to  this,  we  arrived  during  the  celebration  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal feasts  of  Islamism,  and  two  days  at  least  were  requisite  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Prophet,  by  illuminations,  dances,  &c. } 
^e  p«op1e  throwing  themselves  into  the  most  extravagant  attitudea, 
some  placing  themselves  under  the  feet  of  horses,  others  tearing 
fierpents  between  their  teeth,  and,  in  tact,  all  the  tricks  which  hare 

■  been  bo  frequently  related  by  travellers,  and  which  at  first  sight  pro- 
'duce  on  the  imagination  of-  the  beholder  a  singular  impression  of 
borror  and  disgust. 

'  We  arrived  at  Boulac  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  ;  it  is  a  very 
considerable  town  on  the  Nile,  with  many  important  establish  men  te, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Cairo,  from  which  it  is  distant 

'  about  half  a  league.  From  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  we  bad 
perceived,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  leagues,  the  summits  of  die 
Pyramids,  appearing  majestically  above  clouds  of  brilliant  vapou/s. 
As  we  approached  Cairo,  these  beautiful  and  euormons  monumente 

'  seemed  advancing  to  meet  us,  so  that,  seen  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
it  almost  appeared  as  though  we  could  have  touched  them.  At  tiie 
present  moment,  we  hare  before  us  the  village  of  Embabah,  whit^is 
seated  in  the  midst  of  palm  trees  and  sycamores, and  where  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids  began, — to  the  left  Chonbia,  the  country  residence  of 
the  Pasha — bsfore  us  the  Mokatam~-«>d  below  it  the  citadel,  abd 

'  the  most  elevated  buildings  of  Cairo ;  and  the  Pyramids,  formuig  a 
back  ground  to  the  landscape,  complete  the  most  magnificent  q*cc- 
lacle  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.     As  tar  &i  Boulac,  cTcry 

'  change' which  took  place  in  this  picture  only  added  still  more  to. its 

-  beauty,  until  the  mmoretsof  Cairo  were  hidden  behind  th a  factiti- 
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am  vapour  vTiich  orerhan^  the  dty,  and  the  eye  coold  no  longw 
perceive  any  thing  but  the  white  walls  of  the  long  custoin-booae  of 
Soulac,  and  the  roof  of  the  deserted  palace  of  Ismad  Facha. 

'  It  was  an  arduous  taak  to  land  all  our  lu^age,  and  establish  onrr 
sdves  in  a  house,  which,  literally  speaking,  had  only  the  four  otit- 
aide  walls ;  and  we,  therefore,  decided  on  not  proceeding  to  Cairo 
until  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  I  undertook,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  to  go  and  procure  lodgings,  and  was,  therefore,  the 
first  of  our  party  to  enter  this  second  Babylon.  The  heat  was  on 
that  day  exceaaire,  and  feeling  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  felling 
poweifully  on  my  head,  the  sufferings  of  Roger,  on  visiting  my 
logittile,  forcibly  occurred  to  my  recollection.  Although,  from  tba 
surrounding  objects,  I  might  rather  have  been  induced  to  beUere  I 
uras  approaching  the  palace  of  Aleine.  llie  festival  whidi  the 
inhabitants  were  then  celebrating  gave  to  this  once  so  flourishing 
city  some  portion  of  its  former  splendour ;  the  beauty  of  the 
costumes,  the  brilliancy  of  the  streamers,  the  joyous  shouts  of  the 
populace,  joined  to  the  magnificence  of  the  monuments,  and  the 
neshness  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  gave  to  the  square  of  £ebe- 
fcie,  and  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  which  covers  it  at  this  season, 
an  aspect  worthy  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  The  intenuty 
of  the  heat  did  not  at  all  prevent  the  people  from  giving  themselves 
up  to  their  amusements,  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  which 
rarely  tempers  the  habitual  gravity  of  the  Orientab.  Rather  borne 
along  by  the  multitude  than  walldng,  my  donkey  and  I  traversed 
that  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  futival  was  held,  to  be  engulfed 
In  the  sinuous  windings  of  those  narrow  sireets  which  give  to  Cairo 
the  appearance  of  a  labyrinth.  Gradually  the  crowd  diminished,  - 
and  calm  reigned  throughout  these  dark  avenues  ;  and  when,  after 
having  traversed  five  or  six  alleys,  I  found  myself  opposite  the 
bouse  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  our  use,  1  might  have  fencied 
myself  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Tbebiadea. 

'  This  contrast  is  met  with  in  this  city  at  every  step.  In  the  ha- 
saars  and  mercantile  streets  the  greatest  precaution  is  requisite ; 
•nd  it  is  impossible  to  move  but  at  the  risk  of  being  overtnined  by 
a  dromedary,  or  cutting  one's  knees  against  the  sharp  iron  of  the 
atirrups.  The  houses,  which  are  principally  built  of  beautiful  free- 
Mone,  are  ofien  of  an  enormous  luight ;  and  as  the  streets  are  ao 
narrow  that  they  almost  meet  at  the  top,  edited  to  which,  the  inha- 
bitants almost  invariably  hang  mats  accross,  the  sun  never  pene- 
trates into  these  depchs,  \rtkere  the  most  refreshing  coolness  is  en- 
Joyed.  No  town,  perhafM,  was  ever  decorated  with  so  much  mag- 
nificence as  Cairo,  under  its  national  sovereigns ;  the  taste  exhibiU 
ed  in  the  buildings  is  as  good  and  remarkable,  in  every  respect,  as 
that  of  auy  other  people  fond  of  the  arts.  This  country  caa 
fmly  be  properly  judged  by  entering  fully  into  the  peculiar  ideas  to 
which  it  owes  its  developement.  I  feel  all  my  incwspetency  to  toA 
ft  task }  almost  entirely  ignorant  ttf  the  Oriental  languages,  and,  from 
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Ae  pecoUar  natore  of  my  ittidiea,  ■  comfdete  atnager  to  tbe  bistwy 
and  {rfiiloaophj  of  tbeae  countriw,  I  can  <»ly  jndge  of  iriut  I  aM 
from  appearaoces ;  vhidi,  howercr,  leave  a  ver  j  differeat  imprea- 
tioa  on  my  mind  from  that  wUdi  I  had  collected  from  books.  Aa 
regard!  the  mtmumnitB,  I  am  quite  in  my  element ;  they  abouod 
Aronf^oat  the  city,  and  are  of  the  very  beat  kind.  I  have,  far  the 
flnt  time,  been  aUe  to  a|qireciate  justly  the  worlu  of  the  Araba,  in 
the  high^  period  of  their  glory,  and  the  rank  which  they  ou^t  to 
hold  in  the  history  of  the  arts ;  and  my  astonishment  has  indeed 
been  great.  That  which  belongs  to  the  second  and  third  ages  ol 
Ae  H^ira  struck  me  particularly,  from  its  character  of  grandeur 
and  simplicity,  of  which  nothing  that  we  hare  ever  been  accustomed 
to  omuider  aa  models  of  Arabian  architecture  can  furnish  the  slighert 
idea.  It  seems  as  if  the  vicinity  of  the  sublime  monuments  of  Egypt 
bad  insinred  their  artists ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  at  the  time  in 
ivhidi  the  mosque  of  Toutocca  and  the  Gate  of  Victory,  the  two 
fioeat  edifices  of  Cairo,  were  built,  the  splendid  monuments  of 
Hempfais  still  existed  entire.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  however,  it  fia- 
niabes  matter  for  numerous  reflections,  which  I  hasten  to  gather, 
alarmed  at  the  impatience  of  my  friend  Champollion  to  quit  this 
tows,  where  I  should  require  to  pass  months  to  solve  all  the  doubtf 
Vhicb  have  arisen  in  my  mind.  The  most  important,  however,  I 
•in  happy  to  say,  no  longer  exists ;  I  now  know,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  tbe  simple  (^ve  used  in  our  great  gothic  edifices.  If  it  doea 
not  belong  to  the  Arabs,  was  at  least  known  and  employed  by  them 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  j  the  most  magnificent  example  of 
which  was  afforded  me  in  the  mosque  of  Toulocca,  of  which  I  bars 
before  spoken. 

'  I  should  never  condude,  weie  I  to  convey  to  you  all  the  reflec- 
tions with  which  this  beautiful  city  has  iuspited  me  :  it  would  be 
MCeasary  for  me  to  transport  you  with  me  into  every  spot,  to  make 
you  follow  me  at  every  step,  and  contemplate,  from  the  height  of  the 
citadel,  that  wonderful  scene  in  which  the  savage  and  melancholy 
besaty  of  the  desert  appears  to  struggle  for  pre-eminence  with  the 
duums  of  the  most  glowing  landscape  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and 
where  the  band  of  man  seems,  in  erecting  the  stupendous  fabric*  of 
the  Pyramids,  to  have  vanquished  both  the  desert  and  the  valley. 
'  SaUuvK  6th  Octobo-. 

'  We  quitted  Cairo,  to  my  great  r^ret,  on  the  evening  of  the  SOtb 
of  September,  with  an  exctuent  wind,  and  tbe  Hnest  weather  ima- 
ginable. I  tmve  already  described  to  you  tbo  beaiitiAil  aiyearanca 
of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  Boulac  and  near  Cairo  ;  and  the  early 

Cof  our  voyage  by  no  means  tended  to  weaken  this  imprcaaioa. 
the  distance  of  a  league  from  Boulac,  tho  number  of  gardou 
and  pleasure  houses,  and  the  beauty  of  tbe  pahn  trees  and  syca- 
mores increased  at  ev%ry  step,  until  at  l^t  every  thing  seemed 
united  to  adorn  one  of  the  gems  of  Kgypt,  the  island  al  Rhoda, 
almost  aa  celebrtfed  aa  those  of  FhiUte  and  Elepbanta.    It  is  taera 
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diBt  the  famous  NUonwter  Is  to  be  seen ;  wwit  of  time  pmnatni 
onr  visiting  it  Iben,  bot  on  our  return  nothing  Till,  I  hope,  oceur  te< 
prevent  my  doing  so.  This  Nlloroeter,  or  Mekiai,  bb  it  is  now 
caHed,  is  situated  at  the  southern  point  of  the  isbod ;  and  beyowt 
it  is  the  town  of  Old  Cairn,  which  is  mocd)  more  ^reetMe  in  ap- 
peantnce  than  in  reality,  llie  river  here  b^ns  to  be  rather  broader. 
On  the  left,  nothing  is  visible  but  a  lov  banlt,  until  the  pointed 
heights  of  the  Lyblan  chain  burst  akoost  suddenly  on  tlie  view.  To 
the  right  extend  long  forests  of  palm  trees ;  behind,  and  on  Hk 
same  side,  are  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  }  and  before,  as  fcr  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  those  trf  Sakhara  and  Dashour.  Between  tbne  two 
extreme  points,  lies  the  immense  and  populous  Memphis.  Six  yean 
ago,  its  principal  monnmmta  were  still  in  existence ;  hot  now,  no- 
thing Temains  but  a  few  sbapdess  ruins  and  tombs. 

'  We  anchored  in  the  evening  at  Maasara,  on  the  1^  aide  of  ibe 
river.  From  the  information  collected  at  Cairo,  we  determined  on 
vieitJDg  the  quarries  from  which  Memphis  and  the  Pyramids  wen 
built,  and  which,  we  had  been  assured,  were  filled  with  inscriptions, 
«nd  monuments  cut  in  tiie  rock.  Our  attempt  was  perfectly  suc- 
oessfiil.  On  the  monxitig  of  the  Sd  of  October,  we  commenced  am 
expedition,  directing  our  course  across  a  desert  plain,  towards  the 
perforated  sides  of  Gebel-Towrah,  where  our  first  discovery  \nB 
that  of  an  inscrip^on,  really  vahiable,  from  proving  that  the  tem- 
ples of  Memphis  were  undergoing  repair  as  for  back  as  1900  yean 
before  Christ.  In  order  to  embrace  as  much  as  possible  in  so  hur- 
ried a  visit,  we  dispersed  ourselves  in  pairs  over  an  extent  of  nearly 
a  le^^e.  A  French  artist,  established  at  Cairo,  and  more  than  half 
as  Anb,  came  with  hit  dromedaries,  and  shared  with  us  the  feUgaes 
of  this  extraordinary  day. 

'  On  the  Sth,  we  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to  te 
spot  which,  from  the  accurately  determined  site  of  Memphis,  ha* 
for  the  last  thirty  years  attracted  so  many  travellers  and  antl- 
i^uaiians.  Now  a  long  forest  of  palm-trees,  interspersed  witb 
villages  which  are  only  apparent  at  a  short  distance,  occupies  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  this  once  magnificent  city.  Pursuing  our  course 
under  these  palm-trees,  we  found  the  ground  covered  with  frag- 
mcots  ot  granite,  basalt,  and  sculptured  stones.  Near  a  village 
named  Mit-Raink,  wc  discovered,  extended  on  the  ground,  a  stajtue 
■ai  the  great  Seaw^,  thirty  feet  hi^,  composed  of  one  single 
bktck,  and  excpiisitely  sculptured.  I  confess  that  I  experienced  a 
fti^i^  of  sympathy  for  the  usage  of  this  conqueror  in  its  present 
fidka  state ;  and  1  folt  still  more  moved  when  I  learned  that  the 
XiMcnu,  to  whom  it  belongs,  had  formed  the  project  of  cutting  off 
ka  head,  deapairiog  of  being  able  to  carry  away  so  colossal  a  mass- 
entire.  After  two  days  of  research  and  exploring  at  Mit-Rain^,  we 
Aaavexid  as  inscription  of  sofoe  importance  j  and  on  the  evening 
of  tiie  4lh,  we  reac^d  Sakhara,  where  some  of  our  party  had  pre- 
ceded OS,  to  get  oiir  tents  pitched. 
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'  To  o«i  left,  nod  almost  ioinwdiiUdy  over  our  bcsda,  rises  the 
lauEMtoftheFjnuaids  of  SalihaTa,  which  are  very  inferior  tothoM 
of  Ghizeh,  but  appear  to  me  to  be  of  more  ancient  date.  I  jrester- 
day  ascended  this  mawire  pile,  of  four  stages,  composed  of  enor- 
moiu  square  stones,  which,  according  to  the  chrooology  of  Manfe- 
thon,  which  has  lately  been  so  often  confirmed,  must  have  existed  at 
least  7000  j'ears.  IVom  its  summit,  I  counted,  within  the  extent 
of  the  Lybian  Chain,  parallel  to  Memphis,  as  many  as  nineteen 
pytamids,  from  the  two  large  ones  of  Ghizeh  to  the  shapeless  mounds 
which  mark  the  site  of  those  that  have  been  destroyed.  It  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  all  these  monuments  were  anterior  to  die 
use  of  writing }  the  long  corridors  and  numerous  apartments  wHh 
which  tbey  are  filled,  do  not  bear  the  shghtest  trace  of  it.  They 
are,  then,  the  most  ancient  monuments  in  the  world  :  the  remains  M 
die  Tower  of  Belus,  at  least,  can  alone  dispute  this  distinction  with 
them. 

'  Cslro,  lOdi  Oetobw.- 
'  I  have  profited  by  a  day  devoted  entirely  to  the  labour  of  the 
ardsts,  to  revisit  once  more  this  gem  of  die  East.  You  left  me 
last  at  the  foot  of  the  Fynunids  of  Sakhara,  contemplating  at  a  dis- 
tance across  the  ydlow  horizon  of  the  desert  the  imposing  summiti 
of  those  of  Ghizeh,  and  really  sensibly  affected  at  the  distant  aspect 
of  these  enormous  monuments  of  human  vanity.  We  left  Sakhant 
on  the  8th,  at  sun-rise.  At  this  season  of  tbe  year,  the  pl^n  is 
completely  covered  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  nuuna  the 
route  from  Sakhara  to  the  Pyramids  long  and  tedious.  We  had  to 
fallow  with  unshaken  perseverance,  for  more  than  four  bows,  the 
long  windings  and  monotonous  undulations  of  tbe  desert.  Thb 
route,  which  describes  die  circle  of  which  tbe  ancient  Manphis  was 
die  centre,  measures  exncdy  the  extent  of  the  Mesuphian  Xecro- 
polis,  which  was  terminated  on  the  north  by  a  giguitic  gnmp  of 
pyramids. 

'It  is  not  far  from  the  four  Ixautiful  sycamores  plants  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  at  the  ibot  of  the  Pyramids,  that  the  calcareous 
.  rock  raises  its  naked  crests,  amongst  which  is  found  the  famous 
Sphynx,  which  has  shared  die  reputation  if  not  the  antiquity  of  the 
pyramids.  This  monument,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  coo- 
jectures,  is  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  testimonial  of  the  deep  ex- 
cavationB  made  all  around  it,  the  stones  of  which  must  have  resem- 
Ued  those  hewn  from  the  immense  quarries  of  Mokatam.  The 
head,  which  is  unfortunately  much  injured,  is  a  portrait  of  king 
Thontmosis  XVIII.  who  lived  aboat  1700  years  before  Christ. 
TUs  head,  which  preserves  deep  traces  of  a  r«l  colour,  and  whioh 
has  therefore  been  thought  by  many  travellers  to  be  of  granite,  is, 
with  a  part  of  the  neck,  all  that  rises  above  the  sand.  It  is  not 
very  long,  however,  since  a  man  named  Caviglia  caused  entrench- 
ments to  be  made  around  it,  and  discovered  between  the  legs  a  la^e 
monolidi  with  four  lions,  and  an  inscription  bearing  the  date  above. 
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ThU  Caviglia  sold  one  of  the  Uons  to  tbe  Engliab,  and  rectrrercd 
the  remundec ;  bnt  the  hct  U  not  the  less  estsblisfaed,  and  cftDKS 
■n  .uncertainty  to  vootBh  with  regard  to  a  cotounB  by  the  nde  of 
which  the  Neptune  of  Jean  de  Boulogne  is  bnt  a  small  figure. 

'  In  placing  yourself  opposite  the  Spbynx,  the  grandeur  of  the* 
scene  which  presents  itself  cannot  possibly  be  conveyed  to  the  ima- 
gination by  description ;  in  one  single  glance  you  embrace  the  large- 
pyramid,  entirely  divested  of  its  ornaments,  and  in  a  very  ruined 
State  i  the  second,  which  scarcely  yields  to  it  in  size ;  and  die  third, 
.  which,  by  the  side  of  its  two  superiors  is  really  Lilliputian ;  and  all 
around,  a  cnAvd  of  smaller  pyramids,  remains  of  the  various  other 
Idndsofedifices,  doors  of  tombs  sculptured  in  ihe  rock,  aodindeedaD  . 
the  still  magical  remains  of  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  that 
buman  imagination  could  ever  have  conceived. 

'  It  is  almost  ioipoBsible,  in  traversing  the  sinuous  windings  of 
Ihfnr  long  corridors,  which  seem  constructed  for  a  race  of  giants,. 
to  conceive  that  their  only  objeol  is  to  lead  to  a  tomb.' 


8oNa.^A  Wis  DaAPFiK  o't. 


»T  HEsar  HcoTt,  A  rouHO  Scottish  poet. 
Aia— '  O  MBir  wMt  Nty  Heart  mlm  IparltJ  wT  mjf  Jem.' 
Now  the  sweetness  o'  Simmer  is  fitded  and  past, 
And  grim  Winter  whistles  wild  in  the  war  o'  the  blast  j 
Yet  eae  happy  here  's  well  be  in  our  low  hamely  cot. 
And  r^oice  'neath  the  storm  o'er  a  wee  diappie  o't. 
Should  MiifoTtune's  grim  visage  ever  stare  at  your  door. 
Oh,  be  paUent,  for  soon  soon  this  world's  fanght  is  o'er ; 
And  we'll  struggle  wi'  its  cares,  aye  contented  wi'  our  lot. 
And  rejoice  'neath  life's  storms  o'er  a  wee  drappie  o't. 
Awa !  thou  dark  demon  o'  sorrow  and  care. 
Flee  hx  wi'  your  gaunt  train  o'  howUng  despair ; 
For  gin  you  daur  come  here  we  will  plunge  ye  in  the  pot, 
And  rejoice  o'er  your  fa'  wi'  a  wee  drappie  o't, 
Then  let's  pledge  to  the  land  o'  the  free  and  the  brave. 
The  wild  land  o'  heather  o-'  the  rock  and  the  wave. 
Let  us  pledge  the  cause  o'  freedom  for  which  our  fiithers  fougfat  !— 
So  here's  to  their  mem'ry  wi'  a  wee  drappie  o't. 
To  Uie  cheerers  o'  life  ne:ct  we'll  empty  the  bowl — 
Ohj  we'll  pledge  them  wi'  heart,  and  wi'  hand,  and  vri'  soul. 
For  how  dismal  would  the  gloom  he,  bow  hard  wad  be  our  lot. 
An'  it  warna  for  the  dearies  and  a  wee  drappie  o't ! 
Oh,  few,  few  and  short  are  the  joys  that  we  know 
lliro'  this  dark  dreary  pilgrimage  o'  sorrow  and  woe  ; 
Yet  there's  still  some  sunny  gleaoia  to  illume  the  body  cot— 
Oh,  there's  friendship,  there's  love,  and  a  wee  drappie  o't ! 
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'  QtunqiuniiicaniutiTiventcm,  nt  luMaiidlrepatiiB,qnniidsilIodR)TiiHit 
a  DM  pntMitim,  cnjin  pnedieitiane  pntai  ritui  ^m  oiimii,  iMBoriam  prara- 
|Ui,  ipumqne  Ulun,  qaa  at  ri|itu,  BUtem  pow*  rwlltuL'— yWni  CUonL 

A  BKHARKABLB  iostaDce  of  the  BuccesB  of  unremitted  persercreiice 
.  in  the  scquiresieDt  of  knowledge,  may  be  Adduced  in  the  ntbject  of 
this  niemoir.  It  is  uot,  however,  meant  to  be  insinuated  tbat  he- 
poasesMd  no  original  talent :  all  that  is  intended  is,  that  those  who 
Itad  watched  the  first  dawn  and  exercise  of  his  intellectual  &cultles, 
and  who  had  the  care  of  his  education,  never  discovered  tbat  he  was 
gifted  by  nature  with  those  supeiior  powers  of  mind  which  are  ge- 
.  norallj  thought  to  constitute  genius ;  if,  indeed,  ihey  are  satisfled, 
tm  the  retrospect,  to  allow  bitaa  much  more  than  is  implied  by  mft* 
diocrity.  His  vast  attainments,  then,  conaideriag  the  companOfvely 
short  period  of  his  life,  in  classical  and  Orients]  hterotnre  and  gene- 
ral science,  must  be  considered  an  apt  and  strilcing  illustration  of 
the  maxim  held  by  several  philosophers  and  metaphysicians,  and  by 
Horace: 

'  Doctiina  ted  nm  promovet  insitam, 
Rectique  enltns  peetora  roborant.' 

It  is  to  be  r^relted  that  our  readers  have  no  means  i^  judgiag- 
for  themselves  concerning  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  irom 
the  circumstance  of  the  individual  in  question  having  left  no  Iheraiy 
productious  behind  him  as  the  voucher  of  its  reasonaUeness  or  troth: 
he  seems,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  to  have  totally  neglected  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  his  i^vourite  authors,  and  which  now  ^ipesn  to 
have  l>eea  particularly  applicable  to  himself:  "  quatentia' nobis  de- 
genstuT  diu  vivere,  relinquamus  aliquid  quo  nos  vixisse  testemur." 

As  it  is,  they  will  have  to  rely  on  the  statements  of  the  writer, 
who  waa  long  in  liabits  of  intimacy  with  bim,  so  close  indeed,  at 
<me  tim^  of  life  (to  which  he  often  loolfs  back  with  a  feeling  of  tha 
deqKSt  satisfaction),  tbat  he  may  adopt  the  impassioned  language 
used  by  » lirfe  eminent  scholar  on  a  similar  occssion  :  "  If  not  As 
same  craiUe,  yet  we  had  from  early  life  one  and  the  same  heart,  onft 
and  the  sane  soul  1" 

Mr  John  Fowls'  Hull  was  bcmi  at.  Uxbridge,  in  1801,  of  m- 
spectaUe  parents,  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  his  fother,  the  fa|t« 
Saninel  Iliill,  Esq.  being  a  sabstantial  miller  and  banker  of  that 
place.  He  was  the  young«et  of  four  children  3  and  in  ISO/  was 
sent  to  Epping  school,  a  highly  respectable  establishment  for  youth 

'  The  Oriental  interest  attached  to  this  Memoir,  has  induced  ns  to 
traosplsut  it  from  the  pages  of  the  Oasilcal  Jovnial  in  wUcfa  it  first 
iqtpeared. 
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q£  the  same  rdigioiu  peniuaion,  conducted  by  Mr  Itwtc  FaybC 
Here  he  wu  not,  at  Srit,  diBtiDguiahed  by  any  particular  love  for 
leamiug  above  other  DOys,  nor  on  the  whole  for  any  superior  (jiiick- 
tK89  in  the  performance  of  bia  daily  taaks.  There  wai,  however, 
Mmethit^  about  him,  a  sort  of  detenntned  persevemoce  in  every 
tiling  he  andertook,  irtiich  licqueatly  gained  him  the  approbatioa 
of  hifl  tutors,  and  the  notiee  fk  ibe  maatcv.  His  disposition  was 
aaaumning  and  amiable,  and  he  consequently  soon  became  the  ob- 
ject of  favourable  attention  among  hia  school-fellows.  After  he  had 
Deal  with  Mr  Faync  four  or  five  years,  he  grew  more  and  more  stn- 
dions  J  a  propensity  to  which,  at  last,  he  yielded  so  intensely,  that 
he  has  beea  known  to  rise  at  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  mornii^, 
for  months  together,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies  j  and 
bis  habit  was,  to  continue  them  day  after  day  with  unremitted  usi< 
dt^  till  the  evening,  allowing  himself  hardly  any  time  for  proper 
relaxation.  He  was  sometimes  obliged  to  be  forced  by  his  school- 
follows  from  his  desk  (which  he  bore  with  much  good-huraour), 
when  directed  by  the  master  to  take  that  quantity  of  exercise  which 
was  thou^t  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  his  health ;  and  as  this 
never  seemed  to  suffer  from  such  dose  af^ilication,  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  he  was  originally  blessed  with  a  conttituUon  not  easily 
shaken. 

^  the  time  he  was  turned  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  beside  tbfr 
Afferent  branches  of  a  plain  English  education,  he  bad  become 
wdl  versed  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages  ;  and  was  able,  by 
meaBs  of  a  French  teacher  who  lodged  in  the  house,  to  speak  the 
forraer  with  great  fluency  i  and  he  read  daily  considerable  portiona 

.  of  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  He  now  commenced  the 
•tody  of  the  Gredc  tongue,  which  he  pursned  con  amove,  and  with 
mch  ardottr,  (hat  he  b^;an  in  a  very  short  time  to  read  the  Greek 
Testament  and  Homer  j  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  Herodo- 
toa  and  Thucydides ;  and  very  soon  after,  the  Greek  Tragedians, 

'  Inwhichheluxuriated.  HischteffavouritewBs^adiylas.  Undertbe 
able  classical  teachers  which  Mr  P.  then  employed,  he  pragresKd 
very  rapidly  towards  a  profound  acquaintance  witih  the  Greek  and 
Boman  classics ;  and  one  tutor  in  particular,  under  whose  tnstroc- 
tlons  he  professed  to  hare  profited  moat,  has  been  known  to  remark 
that  much  older  pupils  in  some  of  the  best  grammar-schools  in  the 
kingdom  fell  fiir  short  of  Mr  Hull  in  the  quantity  read  at  a  lasaon, 

-  «9  well  as  in  the  «ase,  coErcctneas,  and  apirit,  with  which  it  waa 
eonalrued. 

But  it  was  not  the  unvaried  routine  of  Greek  and  Latin  tnuisla- 
tion  that  alone  employed  the  subject  of  our  memoir  during  this  stage 
of  his  continuance  at  Epping  School.  To  relieve  the  tedium  of  uni- 
fonnity,  and  to  give  himself  n  readiness  in  the  composition  of  Latin, 
he  occasionally  spent  a  few  hours  beyond  those  usually  employed  in  ■ 
Latin  prose  exercises,  tn  composing  original  poetry  after  the  man- 
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ner  of  Borace,  ot  In  traualaUng  scftne  of  our  nutit  admired  Engflali 
odfg,  flic,  inio  Latin  bexameten.  There  vas  one  venlon  of  Mb  in 
particular,  vblch,  when  it  vaa  considered  that  k  proceeded  from  a 
lad  hardly  fourteea  years  of  *ge,  attnteted  at  the  lima  no  ordiiiMy 
notice  and  commenktloD.  It<)n»"Wart(m'aOde  toFancrf"  loaa 
paatages  of  which  we  shall  here  extoact  with  tbecocreaponteg^tiww 
lotion.  It  msy  be  proper  to  remuk,  that  Om  geoeral  spirit  of  thi« 
peribrmance,  thoagfa  not  eqnd  in  all  its  parts,  aad  a  few  of  the  ori- 
ginal images  have  been  omitted,  manifests  a  ooiuiderd)ls  intuuacy  ' 
vith  tbe  manner  of  Virgiliaa  poesy  : 

Noir  let  iu  louder  strike  the  hre. 

For  my  heart  glows  with  martul  firej 

I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat. 

My  big  tnmultuoua  bosom  beat  j 

lie  trumpet's  cluigours  pierce  mine  ear, 

A  thoDiaM  widows'  shrieks  I  hear : 

Oire  me  anothar  borae,  I  cry  i 

Lo  I  the  base  OaUie  sqnadrooa  fly,  &c. 

Jamque  mihl  pectns  ferread  flactuat  ••tu  i 

I^oOmti,  ezclamo,  qtuNntnuaprtriiadiraj 

JE^iuaa  Gefnn  clancor  perfertur  ad  aureSf 

Horrendi  et  Tiduie  pangorci  nlhera  tnndunt. 

QnadnipeduDi,  properijuTenei,  alinm,  hand  mora,  ftMs! 

Oallica  fceda  caterva  fiigam  cspit  ocyns  Euro  t 

0  Queen  of  numbers,  once  again 

Atitmste  some  chosen  swun  ; 

Who,  filled  with  unexhausted  fire. 

May  boldly  strike  the  konnding  lyre. 

Hay  rise  shore  the  rhymiog:  tbrooK, 

And  with  some  new  uuequall'd  song. 

O'er  all  our  li«f  ning  paaaions  reiEn, 

O'erwhelm  our  sonis  wiA  Joy  and  pain,  &c. 

Pectora,  nymphs,  iterum  tu  vatis  casta  moTctO 

Delectl ;  (acrsB  qui  mnece  concitui  oettro 

Nnnquam  frigeoti,  possit  compcHiere  chordis 

BlaDditonot  Donmo*,  iUnsties  rineere  vates 

Carmine  qui  pouit  culto,  qui  dirigat  omnei 

Aflfectus,  sc. 

"Hie  conversation  of  Mr  H.  v^iile  at  school,  waa  not  of  that  east 
which  characterises  the  generality  of  boys  at  diat  age.  It  was  eoa- 
jDMdy  on  platis  and  resolutions  tor  fattne  adTaaccmest  in  leaming 
—on  the  beauties  of  one  author,  asd  the  style  of  anoAer;  eridcptly 
■bowing  that  bis  mind  ynm  fally  bent  on  the  acqnisilioD  of  what  lus 
•tdent  imagination  prompted— to  rival,  if  posslUe,  tiie  excellent  Sir 
Wm.  iones,  whom  be  would  sometiiDes  jokinriy  term  bis  prot»- 
type^-without  entertaining  at  the  time,  it  is  bdieved.  any  idn  that 
.  he  should  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  pursue  his  darling'  scbemes 
flo  for  as  to  rcaliae  in  part,  if  not  attog^tber,  mch  an  expectation. 
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bad  It  be»  fbnned  and  dwelt  on.  Hie  manners  at  tbis  period  wen 
xemarkable  for  diffidence,  franlineH,  and  good-nature. 
.  What  contributed  in  tome  measure,  probaUy,  to  keqi  alive  that 
dcrire  for  knowledge,  which  had  been  ao  viaibly  kindled  in  him, 
WM,  that  bi«  bther,  kindly  disposed  to  let  his  son  eojoy  every  ad- 
Tntage  while  at  sdiool,  gave  general  directions  that  be  shuuld  be 
ftiraiued  with  whatever  books  he  might  wish  for.  It  was  his  in- 
tention, however,  to  call  off  the  attention  1^  his  son,  as  soon  ns  ha 
left  school,  from  booka  to  buainesa,  which  happ«ied  in  the  year 
1816.  . 

lliough,  on  his  quitting  Epping,  Mr  H.  was,  of  course,  ctnn- 
peOed  to  submit  to  the  directions  of  his  friends  as  to  his  fotnre 
mode  of  life,  yet  it  is  veil  known  he  did  not  entirely  bid  adieu  to 
tiie  enchantments  of  litersmre  and  science.  All  the  leisure  time  be 
could  command  was  at  first  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  Hebrew 
and  Italian — to  the  reading  uf  Locke  and  other  metaphyaiciBns^ 
and  to  an  insight  into  sev^al  tn^ncbea  of  natunl  philoeophy,  aatro- 
Domy,  &c.  &c.  He  would  doubtless  have  preferred  attending  solely 
to  these  pursuits  without  any  regard  to  busineaa  whatever  j  but  this, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could  uot  be  recommended ;  H  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  his  duty  and  his  indinatioD  had  not  loi^ 
to  contend  on  this  point.  Not  much  more  tban  a  year  afiei  he  bad 
been  at  home,  he  lud  to  mourn  the  losa  of  bis  eldest  brother  and 
siater  by  dealb,  and  soon  after  that  of  his  excellent  and  affectionate 
father. 

By  these  unexpected  events,  Mr.  Hull  caone  into  the  poaaearion 
of  very  coDsidraable  property,  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  give  up  all 
ideas  of  trade,  and  to  devote  bis  whole  time  to  his  fovounte  studies. 
He  accordingly  fitted  up  a  convenient  room  in  bis  house  as  a  library, 
for  the  reception  of  the  most  standard  works  in  classical  literature, 
together  with  those  written  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  as 
well  aa  of  Asia ;  and  in  prosecution  of  this  object  he  spared  no 
KBSonaUe  expense. 

Some  time  in  Ibe  year  1818,  be  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
Eastern  languages ;  and  for  this  purpose  repaired  to  Hertford,  to 
take  lesaons  of  the  professors  at  the  Oriental  College  established 
tbcre.  Here  be  made  great  progress  ;  and  did  not  leave  that  place 
until  be  bad  obtained  so  tbtsoun  an  insight  into  the  different  dia- 
lects of  the  East,  as  to  enable  hmi  to  pursue  them  alone. 

Not  long  after  bta  final  return  frou  Hertford  Colle^^,  the  bio- 
mpber  visited  him  at  UxMdg^  where  he  found  him  ao  very  ardent 
b\  tfte  acqndsitiott  ttf  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  and  Chines^  that  he 
-  teemed  to  think  every  moment  ill  spent  thaC  could  not  be  af^dted, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  this  primary  object)  insomuch  that  what 
ia  recorded  of  the  elder  Pliay  may  very  emi^iatically  be  said  rf 
liim : — '  perire  omne  tempus  arbitrabatur,  quod  itudiia  aon  imper- 
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tiietor.'  By  way  of  cbaoge,  however,  be  found  opportunities  of 
.  *aiugaig  bis  ac()uaintatice  with  Hebrew,  aa  an  auxiliary ;  and  of 
perusiag  the  best  Greek  authors,  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  Pindar,  &c.  ; 
the  last  two  being  particularly  regarded  by  bim.  The  writer 
remembers  Mr.  H.  mentioning  to  bim,  at  tbis  time,  his  opinion 
of  the  style  of  the  first  of  them,  which,  though  remarkably  coinci- 
deut  with  that  of  Gray  in  his  Letters,*  was  not,  it  is  believed,  bor- 
rowed frooi  it,  but  given  as  his  own  honest  Jud^^^ment,  formed 
•oldj  ^m  having  attentively  read  aoiae  parts  of  that  sbitnise 
philosopher. 

Besides  ^e  languages  already  mentioned,  be  now  found  time  to 
look  into  several  European,  and  made  considerable  advancement  in 
Oennan,  Spanish,  Rufisian,  and  Portuguese ,-  a  knowledge  of  the  * 
iint  of  which  he  thought  would,  with  his  already  acquired  proS- 
ciency  in  French  and  Italian,  enable  him  to  travel  more  pleasantly  ; 
and  that  a  continental  tour  might  improve  him  in  all.  Accordingly, 
after  some  preliminary  arrangements,  he,  in  company  with  a  rela- 
tive, embarked  for  France ;  Uirongh  which  he  passed  on  to  some  of 
the  German  districts,  getting  all  the  information  he  could  on  the 
journey,  respecting  the  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabiCanti, 
and  greatly  enjoying  the  scenery  of  the  different  countries.  From 
Germany  be  proceeded,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  to  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  and  then  to  the  north  of  Italy.     The  mountainoUa 

Erospects  of  Switzerland  jmrtictilarly  attracted  bis  notice  j  being,  as 
e  used  to  observe,  the  best  representations  he  had  ever  witnessed 
of  the  abstract  ideas  be  bad  formed  of  extreme  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. From  the  sontb  of  France  he  returned  with  his  compontao 
to  Paris,  who  left  bim  there,  and  proceeded  to  Bngland.  The 
French  metropolis  Mr.  Hull  found  so  well  adapted  fix  his  obfec^— 
that  of  gaining  a  competent  knowlec^  of  several  tongues  in  which 
lie  did  not  yet  consider  himself  a  proficient — that  be  made  a  tairj 
in  that  city  of  some  months  ]  during  which  time  he  had  uninter- 
rupted access  to  all  ports  of  the  Bibiiothique  du  Rot,  and  introduc- 
tions to  Mons.  Gail,  and  seval  other  classiGal  and  oriental  scholars 
of  France.  At  tus  lodgings,  wfaile  here,  he  w»S  in  the  habit  of 
daily  receiving,  for  a  few  hours  respectively,  the  best  profess<»i 
that  could  be  found  uf  Arabic,  Italian,  German,  and  some  other 
languages. 

From  the  middle  of  the  year  1880  till  the  latter  end  of  1633,  his 
'  time  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  Paris  and  Uxbridge  ;  be 

■  '  He  has  a  dry  conciseness  that  makes  one  imagine  one  is  pemdnf  a 
table  of  contents,  nther  than  a  book.'  Gray's  Lett«n,  sect.  4.  Let.  S. 
'  Tbc  aecount  Mr.  Oray  there  xivei  of  Aristotle*!)  wriSngt,'  sayi  Twinhw, 
*  though  it  is  miiteo  with  the  sporttTe  pleasantry  of  a  funilisr  letter,  is 
extremely  just ;  eicepi,  perhaps,  in  one  obserration: — it  leetns  hardly  Mt 
to  coDcluoe  that  Aristotle  '  lost  himeey,'  wherever  his  readers  are  mw  at 
a  lost  to  6nd  bit  meaning.' 
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would  Bometimes  be  at  home  for  a  few  months,  BDd  then  rtium  to 
the  French  otpital.  During  this  period,  he  contrived  to  get  tt^ether, 
at  gpreat  expenK,  a  number  of  rare  and  valuable  oriental  books  and 
manuscriptB.  About  this  time  also,  he  did  not  neglect  to  extenl 
his  stock  of  languages,  whenever  an  oiiportunity  presented  of 
obtaining  instruction  from  a  native.  He  had  already  perused  the 
onunmar,  and  made  aome  advances  in  the  Dutch,  modern  Gre^, 
Swedish,  Icelandic,  Turkish,  and  the  dialects  of  Hindoetanee  and 
Bengalee. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Hull  was  at  home  ^  and  from 
ftLaUn  correspondence  with  him  about  that  time,  it  appears  that 
though  so  young,  he  was  not  only  &miliar  with  the  writings  of  our 
'  best  classical  scholars  who  flourished  in  times  gone  by,  but  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with,  and  willing  to  do  jnatice  to,  some  of  the 
most  erudite  of  th«  present  age.  He  thus  addresses  the  writer  in  a 
letter,  dated  Kslend.  Maii,  1831.  '  Prteter  eos  vero  quos  in  epistola 
tua  commemorasti  tibi  literarum  invicem  Latine  scribendamm 
auctoras,  habes  et  in  prssenti  tempore  viros  tptrimt  iiiv  mpv^  iprrh^ 
Ari  vatb',  totiuaque  Angliffi  erudiUssimos  ;  inter  quos  enumcrari  libet 
P.  Ehnslcium,  U.  Buikerum,  necnon  et  omnis  Minervffi  hominem, 
S.  Furium.' 

On  the  letum  of  Mr.  U.  from  Fans,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
189S,  he  brought  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  a  r«uli- 
Beas  at  conversing  in  Arabic  and  ot^er  Eastern  tongues,  an  Egyptian 
vS  some  eminence.  This  person  was  bom  at  Grand  Cairo,  and,  if 
■  the  writer  mistakes  not,  had  once  been  in  the  ofltce  of  Oriental  Inter- 
nreter  at  the  court  of  Napoleon.  He  continued  with  Mr.  H.  in 
Sogland  for  some  months  j  and  then  returned  to  the  continent,  mudi 

-  gnkti6ed  with  his  visit,  never  having  been  in  this  country  before. 

In  the  summer  of  18SS,thesubjcctofour  memoir  formed  a  reso- 
lution of  visiting  India.  This  had  been  a  matter  of  contemplation 
with  him,  more  or  lesa,  for  some  time  past ;  but  now,  though  some- 
'  what  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  came  to 
B  final  determination  on  it.  His  principal  aim  in  such  an  under- 
taking was,  to  perfect  himself  in  most  of  those  Oriental  tongues 
and  dialects  of  which  he  had  already  gained  a  considerable  know- 
ledge in  Europe ;  and,  is  order  to  do  this,  as  he  thought,  the  more 
effectually,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  sailing,  to  which  be  had 
•h  aversion,  he  determined  on  an  overland  journey  through  Egypt. 
Accordingly,  in  the  b^nniog  of  October  of  the  same  year,  be  de- 

-  parted,  in  company  with  an  officer  in  the  East  India  service,  travel- 
ling tbnnigb  France  towards  the  Mediterranean,  there  to  embark  for 

.  the  African  coast;  whither  he  arrived  with  some  difEculty,  and 

-  where  he  was  takxa  ill,  or  met  with  some  aceidcnt.  He  gradually 
recovered,  however,  and  pursued  his  way  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Mocha.  He  thence  embarked  for  Bcwibay,  and  arrived  tiiera  in  a 
recovered  state  of  bealUi. 
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What  were  hit  first  morements  immediatdy  after  landing  in  In- 
^ia  the  memorUliit  hu  no  documents  to  show ;  end  pertiapa  it 
may  be  unneceMwy  to  give  more  than  the  substance  of  his  |Hoceed- 
ino;*  and  manner  of  living  within  a  few  months  of  bis  death.  From 
aleUer,  dated  January,  189€,  received  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  af^died  to  respecting  some  tidings  of  Mr.  Hull,  the  fbUowing 
extracts  not  only  give  an  interesting  accomit  of  what  he  was  doii^ 
at  the  time  mentioned,  but  afford  some  probably  ifrell-fonnded  con- 
jectures as  to  bis  theafuture  prospects.  '  His  (Mr.  H.'s)  last  letter 
is  dated  from  I>arwar,  in  the  interior  of  Hiodostan,  between  Bom- 
bay aitdMiulras,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  18S5.  At  this  place  he  ai^ieart  to 
have  been  more  than  a  month  at  the  date  of  his  letter,  the  greater 
part  of  wliicb  time  he  bad  passed  at  the  residence  of  two  of  his  In- 
dian acquaintance ;  but  had  then  transferred  bis  place  of  abode  to 
die  interior  of  two  tents,  the  one  used  for  sleeping  in,  the  other  fbr 
study  and  meals.  His  habits  are  regular  i  be  rises  in  the  momiiw 
at  six,  rides  till  eight,  iben  dresses,  and  breakfasts  at  nine.  He 
then  meets  two  gentlemen,  one  or  both  civil  servants  of  tbe  Com- 
pany, to  make  experiments  io  chemistry,  and  for  the  construction  of 
Galvanic  batteries,  &c.  At  twelve,  he  studies  Sanscrit  j  at  four  his 
pundit  arrives,  and  remains  till  six.  He  then  walks/dines  at  seven, 
and  closes  the  dny  by  retiring  at  nine.  This  is  his  daily  routine, 
and  thus  be  appears  to  be  employing  his  time  n^jeeably  to  himself. 
I  think  that  Indian  literature  has  lost  some  of  its  charms  in  his 
view,  although  his  correspondence  evinces  nothing  of  dissatisfectton 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  journey,  but  quite  tbe  reverse.  At  Darwar 
be  has  four  writers  employed  in  copying  manuscripts.  With  re- 
spect to  his  fbture  plans,  I  know  bnt  little ;  as  they  must  ever  be- 
subject  to  alteration,  as  circumstances  point  out  one  course  as  more 
desirable  tfaan  another.  After  visiting  the  country  to  the  south  of- 
Darwar,  I  ima^ne  he  will  go  to  Madms  ;  thence  to  Calcutta ;  per- 
haps to  Canton  and  back  }  and,  after  an  excursion  into  tbe  interior 
towards  Agra  and  Delhi,  return  to  England,  either  by  sea  or  through 

Bnt  the  plans  here  mentbned,  if  they  had  ever  been  under  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  H.,  were  soon  to  be  unhaj^ily  frastrated.  On 
his  leaving  Darwar  for  a  southerly  direction,  (whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  more  of  that  part  of  the  country,  or  of  proceeding  to 
some  port  in  tbe  south  to  embark  for  England,  Jt  is  not  certain,)  on 
his  arrival  at  tbe  village  of  Sigaum,  about  forty  miles  from  Darwar, 
he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill  with  a  fever  incident  to  tbe  climate, 
which  increased  so  rapidly  on  him  as  to  terminate  his  existence  be- 
fore medical  aid  could  arrive,  on  the  IHth  of  December,  1835,  ill 
ihe  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

From  bis  journal  and  other  documents  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  friends,  it  appears  that  his  death  in  these  distant  regions  was 
not  altogether  unexpected  by  him ;  and  there  is  reaeoa  to  appre- 
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bend  Out  Ui  mind  bad  been  nnder  a  rdigknu  and  resigned  state 
•one  time  pieviDiu  to  thia  veiy  afflictive  occun«Dce. 

His  library  tus  left  hj  will  to  different  iodividTuls  ;  loine  por- 
'tioDS  of  it  to  his  friends  and  relations ;  but  the  Oriental  department 
to  tbe  trustees  of  &e  Britisb  Museum,  by  whom  it  is  highly  and  de- 
servedly sppreciKted.  Tliis  consists  of  rather  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  manuscripts,  uid  about  six  hundred  volumes  at 
.printed  boolcs,  many  of  both  of  which  are  of  great  curiosity,  Tbe 
inantucript  collection  is  very  rich  in  Persian  poetry,  and  some  of 
the  manuscripts  iUnminated  in  the  best  oriental  style.  Beside  Fer- 
uan,  there  are  many  other  MSS.  in  the  collection  in  the  Sanscrit, 
Chinese,  Arabic,  and  Hindostanee  languages ;  and  one  containiiig 
the  Sha  Namek  is  particularly  valued. 

The  wious  languages  with  which  Mr.  Hull  was  more  or  less 
acquainted,  the  writer  is  enabled,  from  a  list  in  the  hand-writing  of 
lus  friend,  to  class  pretty  neariy  according  to  the  order  and  proS- 
ciency  in  which  they  were  learnt ; 

English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Persian,  Arabic, 
Sanscrit,  Chinese.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Dutch,  Modem 
Greek,  Hindostanee,  Bengalee,  Russian,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Swedish, 
Icelandic,  Turkish,  Mid.  Arabic,  Malayan,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Santa- 
Titan,  Gnlic,  Anglo-^axon. 

Tbe  memory  of  Mr.  H.  must  of  course  have  become  very  reten- 
tive, and  his  mind  very  assimilating,  to  prevent  any  intetmixture  or 
concision  of  the  words  and  idioms  of  one  language  with  those  of 
Miother  }  and  perhaps  a  better  instance  than  himself  cannot  be  ad- 
duMd  to  exhibit  the  improvement  the  memory  is  capable  of  from 
constant  ^plication  and  exercise.  He  has  often,  in  mentioning  this 
dicumatance  to  tbe  biographer,  contrasted  the  strength  of  his  me- 
xaory  at  a  later  period  with  what  it  was  when  at  school ;  being  fully 
flf  the  ojrinion  entertained  by  some  eminent  men,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  Sir  Wm.  Jones  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the  memory 
and  some  other  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  enla^jed  and  improved 
to  an  extent  for  beyond  what  is  generally  thought  possible. 

But  however  great  bis  attainments  in  learning  were,  they  were 
•quailed,  if  not  excelled,  by  a  uniformly  kind,  amiable,  and  unas- 
suming disposition,  perhaps  never  surpassed  by  any  other  individuaL 
His  company  was  enlivening  by  a  ready  uid  playfiil  wit.  His 
generosity  was  unlimited;  and,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  con- 
aiderabte  income,  he  was  able  to  dispense  his  bounty  with  a  Uberal 
hand.  Few  ^plicati<His  were  ever  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
ipdigent,  the  iinEi^unate,  or  the  deserving,  without  success.  The 
poor  in  his  neighbourhood  have  cause  long  to  remember  him,  while 
many  charitable  institutions  have  not  escaped  his  notice  and  libe- 
taUty :  finally,  it  may  said  of  him  in  the  language  of  a  Grecian 
bard— 

T.  G. 
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(Wriiltn  in  1823,  ty  M.  Klapnih) 

KiNxTT-THKEE  yearn  aRer  Diaz  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  eighty-eight  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus^ 
some  revolted  Cosuclcs  passed  the  heights  of  Ourol,  aad  achieved  at 
•once  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Siberia.  They  afterwards  placed 
theme  elves 'and  their  tributary  under  the  government  of  the  Czar; 
And  so  speedily  did  Russia  pursue  the  euterprizes  she  had  uoder- 
-token,  that,  in  little  more  than  sixty  years,  the  immense  extent  of 
country  conRned  between  the  banks  of  the  Oby  and  the  Amour, 
and  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  MaDdchous,  was  subdued  to  the 
Muscovite  sway.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Siberia,  Peter  the  Great  had  reduced  the  whole  of  northern 
Asia  to  his  authority.  Under  his  successors,  even  the  ocean  could 
not  impose  bounds,  on  the  East,  to  the  Russian  power;  and  it  now 
extends  over  a  considerable  portiun  of  the  coast  of  North  America, 
so  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  has  on  that  side  become 
neighbour  to  the  Slavonic  conquerors.  The  cantons  of  Siberia, 
which  lirst  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Ilustiians,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  their  new  masters,  by  the  abundance  of  copper  and  other 
uesful  metals.  But  the  furttier  from  the  Ournl  the  fewer  are 
the  mines  J  for  they  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  except  in  the 
northern  branches  of  the  Altai,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Daouria. 
On  the  olher  hand,  the  quantity  of  vjilaable  furs  was  coutinwilly  in- 
creasing. Old  Russia  was  at  this  period  exiiaustcd  of  fine  furs, 
the  use  of  which  in  Europe  was  niucli  more  ^^neral  and  customary 
than  it  is  now.  In  those  dnys,  the  produce  of  the  chace  in  Siberia 
was  so  abundant,  that  in  Moscow  an  alarm  was  soon  excited  lest 
the  immense  quantity  of  skin^  that  arrived  should  lower  the  price, 
and  be  injurious  to  commerce,  because  this  branch  of  trade  is  easily 
spoiled,  and  cannot  long  continue  to  flourish  unless  the  demand  ex- 
ceed the  supply. 

The  Ruuiana  who  first  went  into  Siberia,  obt^iined,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  by  means  of  the  Kalmucks  and  other 
tribes  living  neartheChinesefronticr.soDieknowledgeof  the  powerful 
and  rich  empire  of  the  Kitai.  The  valuable  merchandise  which  came 
from  theiKe  engaged  their  attention,  and  made  tbem  wish  to  form 
more  intimate  communications  with  tliat  stale,  particularly  in  respect 
to  commerce,  because  of  the  prospective  advantiige  of  fiLding  an 
'  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  their  furs. 

The  goveruora  of  Siberia,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seuding 
unbassadors  in  the  name  of  the  Czar,  to  the  difffrent  Asia^c  na- 
tions which  bordered  upon  RuMia,  frequently  endeavoured  to  obtain 
«  passage  for  embassies  to  China,  through  the  territory  of  the  Kal- 
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mucka  Dzoungars.  For  &  long  period,  lh«ir  attempts  were  fruitless: 
at  length,  in  1654,  the  first  Russian  Plenipotentiary  arrived  in 
Fekiit.  From  this  time,  commerce,  direct  and  indirect,  between 
Siberia  and  China,  rnpidly  increased. 

China  had  just  been  conquered  by  the  Mandchoun,  who,  quite 
novices  in  Chinese  policy,  had  no  notion  of  driving  foreigners  from 
their  frontier,  and  fettering  commerce.  Sanguinary  wars  with  the 
Kalmucks  Dzoungars,  had  so  drained  and  impoverished  the 
Mongols  Khalkha,  who  lived  next  the  Siberian  iix>ntieT,  that 
the  Court  of  Pekin  was  gratified  by  their  being  relieved,  and  in 
eome  measure  enriched,  by  Russian  commerce.  At  that  time  the 
Mongols  were  still  independent,  and  rather  tributary  than  subject 
to  the  Msndchous.  The  consequence  of  all  these  circumstances 
vas,  that  China  placed  no  interruption  to  this  rising  commerce. 

But  very  soon  another  event  threatened  it  with  entire  destruc- 
tion. The  Russians,  who  bad  long  established  a  firm  footing  in  the 
cantons  washed  by  the  higher  Amour,  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
conquests  still  fiuther  along  that  river,  and  to  navigate  it  to  its 
mouth.  The  chief  incitement  to  this  project  was  the  abundance  of 
tbe  choicest  sables  thut  inhabited  tlie  woods  and  mountains  Ixirdering 
tiie  northern  branches  of  the  Amour.  But,  while  thus  advancing 
eastward,  they  did  not  reflect  that  they  were  invading  the  very 
heart  of  the  Mandchous  ;  for  those  conquerors  of  China  are  abori- 
giDes  of  the  banks  of  Uie  Amour,  and  to  drive  them  thence,  was 
therefore  to  banish  them  from  their  native  country.  Consequently, 
in  1682,  a  war  brnke  out  between  Russia  and  China,  which  con- 
tinued six  yeuB  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  first  of  those  Powers  was  ob- 
liged to  relinquish  her  conquests  on  the  Amour.  But  she  waa 
amply  compensated  tor  this  sacrifice,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  of 
boundaries  concluded  at  Nertchirsk,  by  which  the  subjects  of  the 
two  empires,  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  passports,  were 
authorised  to  pass  from  one  territory  into  the  other,  and  carry  oa 
commerce.  Furs  were  sent  in  great  numbers  from  Siberia  into 
China  and  Mongolia,  and  formed  the  chief  article  of  Russian  export. 
In  return,  liars  of  silver  and  Chinese  products,  such  as  silk  and 
cotton  tissues,  and  tea,  were  sent  to  Siberia ;  in  which  cyiuntry  the 
use  of  tea  soon  became  so  general,  that  it  was  an  article  of  prime 
necessity  among  alt  classes. 

From  year  to  year  this  commerce  increased  in  importance ;  and 
tbe  friendly  relations  of  tbe  two  countries  were  promoted  by  mutual 
embassies.  Tbe  Russian  merchants  and  their  caravans  used  to  go 
to  the  Ourga,  the  principal  encampment  of  the  Koutouktou,  in  ue 
country  of  tbe  Khalkha,  and  thence  directly  to  Pekin.  But  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  certain  individuals  soon  interposed  difRcultiea. 
The  complaints  of  the  Court  of  Pekin  became  every  day  man 
numerous  and  urgent ;  and,  as  complete  satisfaction  could  not  t>e 
given,  the  result  waa,  that  in  1722  the  Russian  merchants  were  . 
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driven  from  the  commercial  encampment  on  tfae  Ourga,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  tbem,  that  for  the  future  no  caravan  would  be  admitted 
(to  Pekin. 

The  Government  of  the  Celestial  Empire  felt  no  objection  to  re- 
establish commerce  on  a  new  treaty,  but  insisted  on  a  reformation 
of  the  boundary  line,  that  all  direct  com  muni  cation  between  the 
Mongols,  its  subjects,  and  the  Kussians,  might  be  cut  off.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  to  a  Russian  caravan,  coniprising  more  than  SOO 
men,  to  come  every  three  years  to  Pekin  ;  but  il  demanded  that 
commerce  should  mainly  be  carried  on,  ou  the  frontier,  in  an  entre- 
jp6t  established  for  the  purpose,  and  common  to  both  nations.  The 
new  treaty  was  finally  concluded  ou  these  conditions  in  17^7)  and 
ID  the  following  year,  tbe  Chinese  and  Russian  Kiakhta  was  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kia,  where,  ever  since,  Cheir  respective  commerce 
ifaas  been  carried  on ;  for  the  Tsouroukhai'tou  has  never  acquired 
much  importance. 

By  thb  treaty,  Russian  caravans  also  went  through  Mongolia  to 
Pekin ;  but  they  had  to  contend  against  all  possible  obstacles  from 
the  Chinese  GoverntnenL  The  Chinese  merchants,  whether  in- 
fluenced by  avarice  or  by  the  instigntions  of  authority,  tampered 
with  the  caravans,  by  making  offers  so  extremely  low  fur  the  iiira 
they  brought,  that  they  could  not  be  accepted  without  a  serious  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Ministry  used  to  urge  the  chiefe  of 
caravans  to  put  a  speedy  close  to  their  business,  and  shorten  their 
sojourn  in  Fekin.  In  the  mean  time,  the  heats  of  summer  frequently 
came  on,  and  caused  incalculable  injury  to  their  wares.  By  these 
and  similar  expedients,  the  Russians  were  constrained  to  sell  their 
goods  at  the  prices  offered,  and  consequently  at  a  loss.  In  going 
to  Pekin  and  returning  thence,  the  caravans  were  obliged  to  cross 
tbe  parched  desert  of  Kobi,  where  tliey  lost  numbers  of  nien  and 
horses.  At  Pekin  the  Russians  were  detained  prisoners,  in  bnild- 
mgs  expressly  appropriated  for  them  j  and  their  communications 
with  the  buyers  were  so  controlled,  that  do  merchants  but  those  who 
were  fikvoured  by  Government,  or  authorised  to  negocinte  for  it, 
were  admitted  to  them.  The  drunkenness  and  bad  conduct  of  the 
Tlussian  servants  weTe  also  the  cause  of  misunder^tandings :  so 
that  caravans  became  onerousi  to  the  Russians,  and  profitable  only 
to  the  Chinese. 

It  is  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Russians,  to  whom  the 
new  treaty  gave  the  privilege  of  sending  a  caravan  to  Pekin  every 
three  years,  had  disj.;Ltched  no  more  than  sis  up  to  1769.  At  this 
period,  Catherine  II.  suppressed  the  imperial  caravans  going  to 
Pekin,  and  ordained  that  commerce  with  China  at  Kiakhta  should 
be  free.  From  that  moment,  it  took  a  speedy  rise ;  and  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  no  caravans  are  sent  to  the  capital  of  tbe  Celestial  Empire. 

From  its  very  origin,  the  trade  between  Russia  and  China  was  a 
very  important  and  advantageous  institution. 
Y  2 
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I.  It  afforded  Kuasia  the  mcftus  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  fun 
procured  in  Europe,  and  become  so  plentiful  through  the  conquest 
of  Siberia;  and,  what  is  more,  of  exchanging  them  to  advantage 
for  the  productions  of  China,  and  replacing  them  with  silver  and 
other  valuable  metals. 

S.  The  hope  of  gain  prompted  the  Russians  to  establish  colonies, 
vhich  were  indispensable  to  make  the  newly  actjuired  countries  a 
really  useful  appendage. 

3.  It  gave  Eastern  Siberia  a  certain  value  to  the  sovereigns  of 
IFtussia,  who  probably,  without  the  Chinese  trade,  and  the  ulterior 
produce  of  the  rich  mines  then  unknown  and  unexplored,  would 
have  been  induced  to  relinquish  that  province,  and  with  it  oil  prospect 
of  farther  advances  in  the  East.  The  political  importance  of  Kussia 
would  have  undergone  a  total  change :  its  internal  commerce  would 
have  been  less  considerable  j  and  a  total  political  stagnation  would 
have  ensued  -,  or  rather,  the  empire  would  have  sought,  to  its  own 
detrinient,  to  extend  its  preponderance  in  the  West ;  which,  in  the 
posture  of  things  at  that  period.and  considering  the  uncultivated  state 
of  the  nobility  and  the  people  in  general,  who  were  much  behind 
file  test  of  Europe  in  the  preceding  century,  would  have  been  neither 
prudent  nor  practicable. 

4.  Russia  had  the  beneSt  of  disposing  in  the  West  of  part  of  the 
goods  which  she  received  from  China  j  and  it  is  a  just  ground  of 
reproach  to  the  then  existing  Government  that  they  made  no  better 
USB  of  this  advantage. 

The  second  period  of  Russian  commerce  with  China,  extends  from 
the  conclusionof  the  treaty  of  boundaries,  inlTS?,  to  the  declaration 
of  independence  by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  1773, 
In  this  interval,  the  commerce  nas  beginning  to  be  less  profitable  to 
Russia.  During  the  80  years  that  had  elapsed  since  tbe  Mand- 
chous  became  masters  of  China,  their  Government  had  been 
modelled  on  that  of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  they  likewise  adopted 
tbe  old  policy  of  their  new  subjects,  of  absolutely  excluding  foreign- 
ers. Meantime,  the  position  of  the  Mongols  Khalkha  had  improved  j 
and  a  change  in  their  political  institutions  united  them  more  closely 
to  China.  From  being  the  allies  of  the  Mandchous,  they  became 
their  subjects  ;  and  the  latter  feared,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the 
Khalkha  might  one  day  incline  to  Russia.  Their  poUcy  towards  that 
country  was  then  more  considerate  and  reserved.  Accustomed  to 
the  literal  observance  of  treaties,  they  offered  no  direct  opposition 
to  thdr  execution  j  but  a  vague  clause  was  uniformly  explained 
against  Russia  j  and  in  this  way  they  silently  underworked  the 
treaty. 

The  importation  of  tea  into  Russia  augmented  annually  with  the 
demand  ;  while  that  of  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  declined.  Besides 
the  use  of  tea,  tbe  middle  cbss  and  peasantry  of  Russia  began  to 
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bring  cotton  dotbs  (called  Daba  and  Kitaifa)  from  China,  wbidi 
ended  in  becoming  the  summer  clothing  of  the  people.  Had  the 
loss  of  the  barter  in  furs  been  the  only  conaecjueDce,  Russia  would 
have  had  little  cause  to  complain  ;  for  every  country  will  clothe  itself, 
and  how  that  is  to  be  done  is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration. 
But  the  importation  of  cotton  cloths  from  China,  is  the  reason  why 
Russian  mimuiactnrea  are  not  prosperous  ;  for,  being  without  good 
material,  their  products  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Russian  is  so  accustomed  to  the  Daba  and  KitalCa,  that, 
forgetting  the  love  due  to  his  country,  he  prefers  them  to  native 
stuffs.  Had  the  cottons  of  China  never  been  imported  into  Russia, 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  would  have  improved  and  increased, 
as  they  would  have  been  certain  of  a  market,  and  would  have 
fetched  a  good  price. 

The  land  commerce  of  Russia  with  Chins  has  taken  another 
route  :  formerly,  goods  were  transported  by  the  streams  and  rivers 
of  Siberia,  with  the  iotermisBion  of  a  few  inconsiderable  tracts  of 
land.  Setting  out  from  Kiakhta,  they  fell  down  the  Selager ;  and, 
having  crossed  the  lake  UaVkal,  and  followed  the  course  of  the 
Angira,  as  far  as  Jcniseisk,  by  a  slight  passage  over-land,  they 
reached  the  Ket,  which  carried  them  into  the  Ob.  Then,  by  the 
branches  of  that  river,  and  by  several  more  passages  over-land,  they 
arrived  at  the  basin  of  the  Kama,  whence  they  passed  by  the  Volga 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  But,  about  a  century  ago,  they  begun 
to  convey  goods  direcUy  by  small  waggons,  and,  in  winter,  on 
hedges  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  The  cansei)ucnce  of  this  was, 
that  the  rearing  of  large  numbers  of  horses  in  Siberia  became 
necessary ;  and  that,  all  along  the  commercial  track,  the  peasant 
relies  for  subsistence,  more  on  the  loan  of  bis  horses  than  on  the 
practice  of  agriculture.  Certain  of  his  gain,  he  feeds  these  animals 
with  the  hay  provided  by  nature,  and  neglects  the  cultivation  of 
com,  the  first  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  an  empire,  which  requires 
all  possible  encouragements,  particularly  in  Siberia,  which  is  almost 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  In  a  well-ordered  state,  every  province 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  produce  the  means  of  its  own  subsist- 
ence. If  agriculture  were  more  fiourishing  in  Siberia,  the  popula- 
tion would  be  more  considerable,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
desert  would  disappear  in  many  directious. 

The  third  period  of  Russian  commerce  with  China,  is  that  which 
still  exists.  For  mure  than  forty  years,  the  Americans  and  the 
Englbh  have  transported  furs  from  North  America  to  Canton. 
This  has  given  a  violent  shock  to  the  fur-trade  of  Russia  with 
China,  either  because  the  two  nations  just  named  can  sell  the  best 
skins  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Russians,  or  because  their  fiirs  are 
of  a  better  sort  and  more  skilfully  prepared.  Furs  are  a  more  pro- 
fitable article  of  commerce  to  the  English  and  Americiins,  because 
they  send  them  directly  by  sea  from'  America  to  Canton,  while  the 
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RtusiHti  skins,  which  ore  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
same  sources,  are  materially  enhanced  in  price  by  the  very  expensive 
caniage  from  Okhotsk  to  Jukhoutsli,  and  thence  up  the  Lena,  and  by 
the  Baikal,  to  Kiiikhta.  By  this  means,  the  demand  for  furs  baa^ 
greatly  declined  at  this  entrepot,  and  the  aale  of  them  has  fallen  to 
half  of  what  it  used  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of' 
tea  has  experienced  a  considerable  yearly  increase ;  and  the  same 
has  been  the  case  with  cottons.  The  Russian  merchant  has  thus 
been  obliged  to  provide  other  means  of  barter  with  the  Chinese, 
consisting  chiefly  of  woollens,  linens,  and  mixed  stuffs,  procured 
for  ready  money  In  Silesia  and  Holland.  Consetjuently  Russia  pays- 
in  specie,  or  at  least  in  goods  which  she  might  sell  for  money,  for 
the  tea,  the  Daba,  and  the  Kitnia  of  China.  Part  of  the  capital  of 
Russia  is  therefore  yearlv  absorbed  by  tea  and  Chinese  cottons,, 
which  were  formerly  obtained  in  barter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  Russia^ 
hwes  annually  by  this  means,  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  rubles  ; 
for  it  is  to  little  less  than  that  sum  that  the  half  of  the  Chinese  im- 
ports amounts,  for  which  there  are  no  correspondent  exports.  Were 
the  commerce  such  as  it  was  during  that  which  has  been  indicated 
at  the  first  period,  this  money  would  be  left  to  enrich  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  which,  it  is  not  of  the  least  use,  and  leaves  no  trace 
behind  it. 

Id  its  present  condition,  the  trade  of  Russia  with  China  is,  in 
point  of  political  economy,  a  ruinous  intercourse  ;  first,  because  it 
impoverishes  the  country  :  secondly,  because  it  retards  agriculture' 
in  Siberia :  thirdly,  because  it  injures  the  manufacture  of  linen 
cloths  in  Russia. 

I  know  not  whether  this  truth  was  perceived  at  Petersburgh,  in 
1805,  when  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Pekin,  and  whether  the  envoy 
was  instructed  to  enter  upon  negociations  relative  to  the  improwe- 
ment  of  the  commerce.  If  his  object  was  to  augment  or  extend  it, 
he  felled  to  effect  his  aim  ;  if  his  errand  was  to  demand  the  cession, 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  which,  on  account  of  its  direct  com- 
munications with  Kamtchatka,  and  with  America,  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  Russia,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  be  would  never  suc- 
ceed i  for  how  could  the  Mandchous  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
ancient  country  to  a  foreign  Power  \  For  the  same  reason,  the  de- 
mand of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amour  would  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Court  of  Pekin. 

I  have  reason  to  think,  that  one  special  object  of  Count  Golos- 
bin's  mission  was  to  persuade  the  Chinese  to  allow  Russian  vessels 
to  trade  to  Canton,  or  some  other  southern  port ;  and  1  see  no  rea- 
sonable motives  which  could  have  existed  for  refusing  this  request. 
With  a  little  circumspection  and  address,  it  might  have  been  at- 
tained ;  particularly  at  a  period  when  the  Mandchous,  vexed  by 
various  insurrections  in  China,  would  not  have  dared,  by  rejecting 
a  serious  and  firm  demand  from  Russia,  to  offend  that  Power,  and 
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thereby  draw  down  upon  themselves  t  new  enemy,  whom  alread/ 
they  secretly  fenred. 

But,  had  the  Russian  embassy  been  composed  and  directed  other* 
wise  than  as  it  was,  the  object  of  it  would  not  have  been  attained  ; 
since,  at  the  very  time  when  n^ociations  were  going  on  to  obtain 
from  China  the  liberty  of  trading  to  Canton,  and  without  any  previ- 
ous warning,  two  Russian  vessels  entered  that  port,  in  the  face  of 
all  treaties.  It  might  have  been  fureseen,  thnt  the  first  step  pub- 
licly taken  by  Russis  to  trade  to  China,  could  not  be  viewed  with 
indifference  by  England  and  America,  and  that  they  would  neglect 
no  means  of  rendering  it  abortive.  In  this.  Captain  Krusenstern 
assisted  by  his  inconsiderate  entry  to  Canton  ;  and  it  is  well  knowa 
that,  if  he  had  remained  two  days  longer  in  the  Tigris,  the  order 
dispatched  from  i'ekin  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  with  all  his  men, 
would  have  arrived  in  time  to  be  put  in  force.  As  the  English^, 
who,  without  saying  any  thing  about  it,  foresaw  all  this,  attached 
no  moment  to  things  being  carried  to  such  extremities,  they 
advised  the  Captain  to  leave  Canton — their  only  end,  which 
was  to  exclude  the  Russians  from  that  port,  having  been  fully 
attained. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  Government  observes  conscien- 
tiously, and  to  the  letter,  all  its  treaties.  If  then,  without  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  English,  a  treaty,  permitting  the  Russians 
to  trade  by  sea  with  China,  had  been  concluded  between  the  agents 
of  the  two  countries,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  now  have  seen 
Russian  vessels  laden  with  fiirs  from  the  North-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica and  Kalifornia,  exchanging  their  cargoes  at  Canton  for  tlie  mer- 
chandize of  China,  and  for  provisions  dcstintd  for  Kamtchatka  and 
Kadiak,  and  returning  to  Europe  with  rich  cargoes.  But  negocia- 
tion  on  this  subject  is  fhr  removed,  as  well  by  the  voyage  of  M. 
Krusenstern  to  Canton,  as  by  the  foolish  conduct  of  the  last  em- 
bassy, which,  for  the  moment,  rather  undermined  Russian  credit 
at  Pekin  ;  and  its  favourable  issue  at  the  present  day  is  subject  to 
a  still  greater  number  of  obstacles,  because  those  nations  which 
trade  with  China  are  on  their  guard,  and  the  Englisli  have  on  their 
side  the  Hong  Company,  through  whose  hands  all  European  com- 
merce at  Canton  must  pass.  The  Hong  merchants  are  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  English  trade,  the  East  India  Company  having 
owed  them,  these  many  years,  some  millions  of  piasters.  It  is 
therefore  their  object  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  pay,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  both  the  principal  and  the  interest.  The  possession  of 
Kamtchatka  and  the  North-West  coast  of  America  would  be  much 
more  useful  to  Russia,  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  to  provision  northern 
countries  from  Siberia,  who  has  not  yet  too  much  for  herself,  which 
prevents  the  progress  of  cultivadon  and  population  in  those  coun- 
tries. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  inconvenient,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  to  transport  the  furs  which  come  from  thence  to  Ki^hta, 
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becauM  the  passage  from  Okbottk  to  Jakoutak  so  materiaUy  en* 
hances  their  cost. 

All  these  difficulties  woald  be  removed  by  direct  maritime  com- 
merce with  China,  if  tbe  furs  of  Knmtebatka  and  America  were  ex- 
changed at  Canton,  for  rice,  brandy,  and  other  commodities,  to  be 
carried  in  return  to  those  countries.  Those  extensive  tracts, 
vhen  nature  is  so  unfarounibie  to  the  production  of  vegetables 
suitable  for  tbe  support  of  man,  would  thus  flourish  and  oecome 
Talnt^le  to  their  poasessprs,  while,  as  things  now  are,  it  is  im- 
possible to  propose  any  practicable  measure  for  their  amelioration. 

The  trade  by  sea  would,  on  all  accounts,  be  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  Russia,  while  at  the  same  time  she  would  not  renounce 
that  now  carried  on  by  land  between  Siberia  and  China,  that  too 
sudden  a  stop  might  not  be  put  to  the  circulation  of  money  and  of 
merchnndize.  It  would  be  more  politic  to  restrict  it  gradually, 
and  bring  it  back  to  better  principles.  It  would  be  especially  wise  to 
take  care  that  tbe  exports  consisted  entirely  of  indigenous  produc- 
tions, and  to  endeavour  that  the  Russian  linens  might,  by  their  good 
quality.supersede  those  ofSilesia,  which  nothing  but  a  serious  deter- 
mination is  required  to  accomplish. 

The  trade  by  sea  with  China  would  give  Russia  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  sell  in  the  south  of  Europe,  at  n  good  profit,  (that 
is,  at  a  better  protit  than  the  Danes  and  the  French,  who  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  them  in  money,)  tbe  merchandize  of  China,  and  espe- 
cially tea,  obtained  in  exchange  for  Anierican  furs.  That  would 
cause  a  considerable  annual  intlux  of  capital  to  Russia,  and  no  other 
European  nation  would  be  able  to  compete  with  her  in  this  com- 
merce. 

But,  in  eonsequence  of  tbe  failure  at  Canton,  some  other  ex- 
pedient must  be  found.  It  is  true,  the  Government  of  tbe  Celestial 
Empire  avoids,  as  much  as  possible,  all  communication  with  fo- 
reigners ;  but  it  is  no  less  ceriain  that  tbe  Chinese  merchants  have 
ft  very  strong  disposition  to  carry  on  siich  a  commerce  with  foreigners 
as  may  enrich  themselves.  The  Chinese  is  born  a  tradesman  j 
were  he  a  better  sailor,  or  rather  were  his  heavy  and  ill -constructed 
vessels  adupttd  for  long  voyages,  they  would  be  seen,  as.  in  tbe 
middle  ages,  traversing  the  Indian  seas  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  In 
our  own  days,  southern  China  directly  carries  on  a  very  active  com- 
merce with  the  Philippioes,  Cochin  China,  Gambogiaand  Java;  and, 
on  the  other  band,  tbe  ships  of  China  frequent  the  Yellow  Sea,  dan- 
gerous as  it  is,  and  trade  even  to  Japan. 

Without  giving  any  ground  of  dissatisfaction  to  tbe  Chinese  Go- 
Ternment,  that  is,  without  touching  at  a  single  port,  it  would  still 
be  possible  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants, even  more  productive  than  if  it  were  carried  on  in  their 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  efTects  of  competition  and  custom-house 
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duties  would  be  both  avoided.  It  onl]'  remains  to  find  a  place  not 
too  distant  from  China,  and  otherwise  sufficiently  commodious.  To- 
think  of  Manilla  would  be  a  mistalce  ;  for  in  every  European  pos- 
session in  Asia,  it  would  not  only  be  impossible  to  act  freely,  but 
the  rights  of  custom  would  be  strictly  enforced.  It  would  therefore 
be  much  better  to  establish  a  colony  in  some  island  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  make  it  an  entrepAt  for  the  trade  with  China.  To  the 
sonth  of  Japan,  in  27°  N.  lat.  and  138°  E.  long,  from  Paris,  there 
is  a  group  of  fertile  and  inhabited  islands,  called  by  the  Japanese 
Bonin-sinia,  or  Monln-sima,  and  in  the  ancient  charts  the  Isles  of 
the  ArchKabop.  The  distance  from  China  is  20°  degrees  longi- 
tude ;  and  they  occur  in  the  direct  route  from  Kamtchatka,  and  the 
Northwest  coast  of  America,  to  that  empire.  These  islands  liave 
safe  bays  and  creeks,  and  produce  many  kinds  of  building  wood. 
Without  infringinganyrights,  Russia  might  occupy  them,  and  found 
a  colony  upon  them,  that  might  become  the  principal  entrep&t  of 
the  trade  between  £Camtchatlui  and  China.  The  chief  of  these 
islands  might  t>e  defended  by  forts  and  an  adequate  garrison  against 
the  hostile  enterprise  of  any  foreign  Power  ;  which,  however,  then 
mnild  be  little  cause  to  apprehend.  Thence  she  might  extend  herself 
fiirther  towards  the  West,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  establish  a.  good 
understanding  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Loo  Koo,  where  it 
would  be.necessary  to  form  a  second  entrepdt  nearer  to  China.^ 
Most  assuredly,  at  the  first  invitation,  Chinese  merchants,  already 
accustomed  to  trade  in  that  archipelago,  would  come  thither  from 
the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire,  such  as  Kiang-nan,  Tchi-kiang,  ' 
and  Fou-Kian,  bringing  the  Russians  the  goods  demanded  in  ex- 
change, and  taking  their  furs  in  return.  This  species  of  commerce 
would  probably  give  uu  umbrage  to  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
would  t>e  attended  with  the  advantage  of  obtaining,  by  Chinese 
vessels,  at  the  first  band,  the  direct  articles  of  commerce,  tea  and 
silks,  which  at  Canton  can  only  be  obtained  at  second- hand. 

The  great  Xioo  Koo  has  two  good  poite,  Napa-Kiang  and  Koui : 
the  last  is  most  convenient  and  safe,  and  offers  the  easiest  access, 
while  the  entry  of  the  first  is  rendered  dangerous  by  a  reef  of  coral. 
The  inhabitants  are  mild  in  their  character  :  they  would  doubtless 
soon  throw  aside  their  aversion  to  foreigners,  (which  Is  a  quaUty 
common  to  all  Oriental  Asiatics,  but  which  is  now  banning  to 
decay,)  if  the  crews  of  the  Hussiaa  vessels  were  composed  of  select 
aod  peaceable  men. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  establish  a  factory  still  nearer  China,  one 
of  the  isles  of  the  great  Pa-tchoung-chan  might  be^selected,  which 
is  but  6°  of  longitude  to  the  east,  and  lies  near  Formosa.  Perhaps 
means  might  be  found  of  placing  an  entrepOt  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Formosa,  whence  au  almost  direct  communication  might  be 
opened  with  China,  since  the  western  part  of  the  island  belongs  to 
her.     The  eastern  coast  is  inhabited  by  savage  tribes ;  but  it  is  said 
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to  be  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  which  might  be  had  in  cxcbaiige  for 
Russian  merdiandize.  The  possession  of  fortresses  at  Formosx,. 
before  the  westero  side  vas  subjugated  by  the  Chinese,  was  very 
advantageous,  during  the  17th  century,  to  the  Dutch,  who  carried 
on  from  thence  a  considerable  trade  with  Emoui,  a  port  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fou-Kian. 

In  our  times,  it  has  been  proposed  to  the  East  India  Coiupany  tO' 
occupy  Formosa,  and  make  it  the  point  of  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with  China.  But,  as  might  have  been  foTeseen,  this  propo> 
sal  was  rejected  j  for  so  little  profit  accrues  from  their  commerce 
with  Canton,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  undertaking  any  other.  Be- 
sides, the  occupation  of  Formosa  would  have  embroiled  them  with 
the  Chinese,  as  it  was  in  contemplation  to  Cake  possession  of  that 
part  of  Ibe  island  which  belongs  to  them. 

The  Chinese  Government  would  probably  not  be  opposed  to  a 
Kussian  establishment  on  the  eastern  side  of  Formosa,  if  it  did  not 
come  too  near  their  frontier,  and  if  the  commerce  with  its  subjects 
was  merely  passive.  This,  moreover,  would  be  all  that  could  be 
done,  if  that  which  the  Russians  had  recently  carried  on  by  sea 
should  displease  the  Court  of  Pekin  ;  for  an  acUve  commerce  would 
entail  the  same  disagreements  that  trammelled  the  operations  of  the 
caravans  in  the  capital.  On  the  contrary,  a  passive  commerce 
would  be  attended  with  the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to  let 
the  Chinese  merchants  go,  provided  they  did  not  make  acceptable 
offers. 

The  principal  Russian  establishment  being  assured  and  protected 
at  Bonin-sima  by  a  colony,  a  garrison,  forts,  and  factories,  in 
which  Russian  goods  might  be  exchanged  for  those  of  China,  might 
be  fixed  at  Loo  Koo,  at  Fa-tcboung-chan,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Formosa.  I'he  furs  of  Kamtchatka,  and  of  the  North-west  coast 
of  America,  and  the  merchandize  sent  from  the  ports  of  the  Russian 
empire  in  Europe,  on  board  Russian  ships,  might  be  deposited  at 
Bonin-sima ;  thence  they  might  be  morecommodiously  shipped,  in 
small  vessels  built  upon  the  island,  to  the  different  fiictories,  fVom 
which  they  would  return  laden  with  Chinese  produce,  and  with  pro- 
visions for  Kamtchatka  and  the  North-west  coast  of  Ameriol. 
This  commerce  might  very  soon  become  very  flourishing  and  pro- 
fitable ;  but'it  ought  at  first  to  be  set  on  foot,  or  at  least  firmly 
established,  by  the  Government  itself,  A  company  of  merchanta 
would  be  liable,  out  of  an  excessive  thirst  of  gain,  to  stifle  it  in  its 
infoncy  ;  and  would  not,  moreover,  in  Russia  possess  those  means  of 
establishing  a  colony  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

The  beads  and  officers  of  marine  to  be  sent  thither,  should  be 
distinguished  by  their  moral  qualities,  their  firmness,  their  courage, 
their  moderation,  their  integrity,  and  their  benevolence  towards  the 
people  with  whom  they,  might  come  in  contact,  and  should  bft 
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mstructed  to  confine  their  uldiera  in  the  forts,  to  prevent  tbem  from 
committing  disorders. 

The  nesr  vicinity,  also,  of  Bonin-sima  to  Japan,  might  probablf 
afford  on  opportunity  for  forming  relations  of  amity  and  commerce- 
vith  that  empire,  an  object  in  which  Resanov  foiled ;  unless  that 
the  blameable  conduct  to  which  that  envoy  weu  irritated  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  after  his  recall  from  Japan,  has  rendered  any 
recoDciliation  between  the  two  countries  for  a  long  time  impossible. 

As  for  the  Russian  produce  to  be  exported  to  China,  it  would 
mainly  consist  of  skins  and 'manufoctnres.  It  would  likewise  be 
possible,  >rithout  exciting  prejudice  against  the  empire,  to  conjoin 
foreign  goods  with  them,  and  exchange  them  for  those  of  China,  which 
might  afterwards  be  disposed  of  in  Europe  for  ready  money,  and 
consequently  to  the  advantage  of  Russia.  Articles  of  luxury  might 
afford  room  for  occasional  experiment ;  Petersburgh  mirrors,  for 
instance,  and  other  fine  articles  of  glass,  but  especially  the  opium  or 
Karahissar.  We  know  bow  the  Chinese  value  this  drug,  which 
they  consider  as  a  certain  aphrodisiac.  To  trade  with  it,  would  be  sa 
much  the  more  lucrative,  as,  very  lately,  the  Chinese  Government  ^ 
bas  strictly  prohibited  the  introduction  of  it  at  Canton,  so  that  the 
Chinese  merchants  who  bought  it  of  ibe  Russians,  would  derive- 
a  great  profit  by  smuggling  it,  and  would  coDsequently  pay  well 
for  it. 

Another  article  that  would  be  extremely  saleable,  is  common 
watches,  well  made  of  silver,  with  Chinese  dials.  In  China,  they 
divide  our  twenty-four  hours  into  twelve  clu,  or  hours,  each  sub- 
divided into  eight  ki,  corresponding  with  our  quarters.  The  hour- 
hand  must  not,  therefore,  make  the  round  of  the  dial  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  only  go  half  so  fast  as  ours.  To  make  such 
a  watch  would  not  be  difficult :  the  minute-hand  would  scarcely  be 
necessary,  because  the  hour-  hand  would  mark  the  kd,  and,  besides, 
the  Chinese  arc  not  particular  about  a  minute.  However,  one  might 
be  added  showing  the  minutes  A  I' Europeenne,  in  cases  where  the 
Chinese  had  been  accustomed  to  take  note  of  them,  by  using- 
English  watches. 

"  It  would  be  very  important  to  the  commerce  which  is  thus  pro- 
jected, to  send  to  Bonin-sima  an  interpreter  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, chosen  from  the  bureaux  of  the  empire  at  St.  Petersbu^b, 
and  to  select  Chinese  domestics  from  Batavia  or  Manilla,  who  mi^t 
serve  as  ordinary  interpreters. 
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Ok  ah  Ili>-tihid  Wish  of  'A  HA^PY  New-tbak.' 
Unwklcome  wiuh !  that  in  my  mind 

Awakest  thoughts  of  tearful  woe, 
O  that  thy  Kcente,  like  the  wind. 

Had  passed  unfelt,  nor  puned  me  bo  ! 
Yet  thou  art  blameless  ;  for  thy  smile 

Forteoded  kiodUer  aims  than  this  ; 
Nor  thought,  when  bopiog  to  beguile 

My  wonted  cares,  to  mar  my  bliss. 
UnconsciouB,  thou  hast  jarred  a  string 

Which  long  hath  been  untuned  and  mate. 
As  when  the  breeze  with  playful  wing 

Strikes  moans  from  a  neglected  lut«. 
"  Happy  to  thee  the  comiiig  year  1" 

Oh  !  how  thy  prayer  distracts  my  heart  ! 
Like  revel  music  o'er  a  bier. 

It  doth  but  deeper  grief  import. 
Happy ! — Oh,  no !  it  cannot  be  ! 

Bitter  were  Pleasure's  brimming  bowl. 
If  circling  round,  unshared  with  me 

By  her  who  fills  my  inmost  soul. 
Hj^py  ! — What  visions  round  me  float 

Of  bridal  joy  and  sunny  hours  ! 
But,  ah  !  whnt  means  yon  doleful  note  ! 

What  dork'ning  cloud  around  me  lowers ! 
Reflection  timely  breaks  the  spell 

To  lessen  Disappointment's  force  j 
And  Hope,  with  weeping,  sighs  ferewell, 

Till  years  untold  have  run  their  coarse. 
Unwelcome  wish  ! — And  liast  thou  griev'd 

With  thoughts  like  these  another's  breast  i 
And  am  I  not  alone  bereav'd 

Of  joys  that  promise  early  rest } 
I'll  think,  at  least,  my  friend  most  dear. 

That  thy  gay  spirit  feels  no  woe  ; 
Or,  if  Care  urge  the  willing  tear, 

I'll  think  Hope  checks  it  ere  it  flow. 
I'll  think  thy  love  will  ne'er  decay. 

Though  merged  in  disappointment's  gloom; 
And,  though  its  colour  fade  away, 

'Twill  soon  regain  its  wonted  bloom. 
I'll  think,  unwelcome  wish  !  that  thou. 

O'er  me  though  darkens  dire  distress. 
Wilt  leave  no  sorrow  on  her  brow 

To  shade  her  vision'd  happiness. 
lAverpool  Albion.  C 
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[The  following  portion  of  a  Journey  recently  made  in  the  Interior  of 
New  Sonth  Wales,  and  published  in  '  The  Auatrali|n'  of  May  24, 
1828,  contain!  much  of  noTelty  and  interest.] 

As  the  evening  was  closing  in,  ve  sought  a  convement  place  to 
pass  the  night  in,  and  fortunately  found,  in  a  small  valley,  by  a  pond 
of  vater,  a  deserted  native  camp,  which  we  soon  brake  up,  and  with 
the  materials  formed  a  but  large  enough  to  shelter  ub  from  the  dews 
of  the  night.  The  huts  the  natives  make,  when  overtaken  by  wet 
weather,  are  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  stringy  bark,  about  six  feet 
iu  lengith,  and  perhaps  two  feet  wide,  Thiais  bent  in  the  middle  ; 
and,  the  two  ends  being  brought  tn  the  ground,  and  fastened  with 
little  stakes,  an  isosceles  triangle  is  made,  into  which  one  individual 
coils  himself.  With  six  or  eight  of  these  huts,  we  made  a  semi- 
circular one,  open  in  front,  and  there  made  a  good  fire  of  dry  limbs 
of  trees,  for  which  we  had  not  to  seek  far  the  fire.  We  kindled  by 
burning  priming  on  a  piece  of  wadding. 

I  was  too  much  of  a  boy  not  to  enjoy  all  this  highly  ;  but,  after 
we  had  taken  our  supper,  and  the  party  were  all  asleep  but  myself 
and  one  of  the  men,  who  had  the  first  watch,  and  sat  quietly  smuk- 
ia|^  his  pipe  at  one  end  of  the  fire,  I  could  hear  troops  of  native 
doga  (a  species  of  wolf)  howling  dismally  ns  they  prowled  the 
neighbouring  thickets ;  and  the  wild  cattle  in  the  distance,  not  lowing 
but  Toaring  through  the  woods;  together  with  the  hooting  of  the  owl, 
and  the  twittering,  ghost-like  shriek  of  the  oppossum  : — all  these 
things,  with  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  excited  such  feelings  of 
dreariness  that  I  heartily  wished  for  morning.  I  thought,  too,  of 
our  poor  little  captive  kangaroo,  so  rudely  weaned,  and  imprisoned 
in  a  coarse  sack,  inslead  of  being  nestled  at  its  parent's  breast. 

As  I  remember  it  now,  our  group  made  a  fine  pninter's  subject : 
a  rnde  hut,  in  the  midst  c^  a  thick  forest,  open  in  front  to  a  fire 
made  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  occupying  the  foreground,  be- 
hind which,  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  was  my  companion,  a  hand- 
some sun-burnt  youth  of  sixteen,  wrapped  in  a  boat-cloak,  reclining 
on  bis  arm,  bareheaded,  and  sleeping  soundly.  Close  to  him,  I  lay 
in  a  somewhat  similar  attitude,  but  wide  awake,  listening  anxiously 
to  every  sound,  and  fencying  all  sorts  of  horrors,  as  I  looked  on  the 
bbck  masses  of  foliage  before  us,  on  the  edges  of  which  a  red 
Bickering  light  fell  from  our  fire.  Two  of  our  men  lay  in  one  end 
of  the  hut  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  their  heads  devatcd  by  & 
log  of  wood  which  served  them  for  a  bolster ;  and  the  third,  as'  1 
have  said,  sat  on  the  ground  smoking  his  pipe,  or  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  before  the  hut.  All  three  had  been  convicted  of  some 
notorious  crimes,  and  probably  they  had  all  been  under  sentence  of 
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dealb.  By  my  friend  lay  his  fowling-piece ;  a  niuslcet  stood  within 
rench  of  the  man  who  kept  watch ;  end  the  do^  were  stretched 
at  length  on  the  ground  before  the  tire,  or  sat  crouched,  (aa  grey- 
hounds do,)  looking  at  the  lire,  and  pricking  up  their  ears  at  the. 
rustling  of  the  trees,  or  the  leaping  of  the  fish  in  the  neighbouring 
pood,  though  they  heeded  not  (after  the  first  half-hour)  the  howUug; 
of  their  canine  brotherhood,  nor  the  broken-winded  bellowings  of  Oi 
ccHiquered  bull, — a  beast  that  had  assaulted  us  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  savage  from  recent  defeat,  and  which  only  went  off  on  re- 
ceivingacbarge  of  slugs,  which  the  man  who  waacarrjing  the  musket 
fired  at  him.  The  next  morning  we  saw  him  again,  but  anoUier 
twenty-four  hours  would  have  made  hint  food  for  the  dogs. 

The  native  dog  of  New  South  Wales  is  generally  believed  indige- 
nous; yet  its  dissimilarity  to  any  other  animal  found  in  the  island 
would  seem  to  argue,  that  it  must  have  been  left  there  by  some  of 
the  early  navigators,  though  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  does,  or 
does  not,  particularly  rsemble  any  of  the  species  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  I  have  seen  them  as  large  as  a  good  mastiff; 
they  are  shaggy- haired,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  wolf:  they  da  not 
bark,  but  tbeir  nocturnal  bowlings  are  dismal ;  and,  from  the  sound, 
they  appear  to  be  gregarious  ;  but  I  never  saw  more  than  one  at  a 
lime.  1  never  knew  an  instance  of  their  attacking  a  man,  even  in 
aelf-defence  ;  but  in  a  sheep-fold  they  make  terrible  havoc.  I  have 
known  fifty  or  sixty  sheep  to  be  killed  in  a  night  by  one  dog ;  and, 
to  guard  against  them,  every  large  proprietor  has  his  flocks  folded 
hi  a  cluster  at  nigbt,  and  employs  a  man  to  keep  watch.  Young 
calves  have  been  killed,  and  the  poultry  yard  robbed,  by  the  some 
thievish  vermin.  The  natives,  though  fond  of  dogs,  being  now  al- 
imost  always  accnm|ianied  by  a  troop  of  yelping  curs  of  European 
breed,  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  sought  the  companionship  of  the 
wolfish  beasts  that  infest  their  forests  ;  and  attempts  that  have  been 
made  at  taming,  by  rearing  them  from  puppies,  have  only  proved 
-that  they  want  all  the  noble  cjualicies  of  the  dog,  and  possess  not  the 
-fierce  prowess  of  the  wolf. 

Our  men  regularly  relieved  each  other  through  the  night,  (than 
which  I  do  not  remember  a  longer  j)  and,  if  I  happened  to  doze  front 
excessive  fktigue,  the  words  tbey  would  exchange,  whilst  rousing 
each  other,  would  startle  me  to  inquire  how  time  went.  At  lengtb 
the  morning  dawned,  and  the  wild  beasts,  (not  lions,  tigers,  and  the 
hke,  far  there  are  none,)  and  tbe  birds  of  night,  skulked  in  silence, 
and  I  f«ll  asleep.  They  did  not  arouse  me  till  the  camp-kettle  was 
Mnging  to  breakbst,  and  a  more  beautiful  morning  never  shone 
fifiim  the  heavens  (ban  that  on  which  I  awoke,  with  tur  as  pure  as 
ever  man  breathed,  on  my  lungs,  to  see  the  sun  rising  from  behind 
a  long  range  of  hills  in  the  distance,  and  lighting  a  primeval  scene 
of  such  chaste  and  natur.-d  beauty  as  can  never  be  met  with  in  the 
Old  World.     The  Alps  and  Appenioes  I  have  traversed — hare  seen 
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the  vioe-clBcl  hills  vS  Vtanix — the  ctaesnut- forests,  the  trelised  plains, 
.and  the  iriEcd  cascades,  of  Italy — the  volcanic  majesty,  and  the 
teeming;  vaUeys  of  Sicily — and  the  park  scenes  of  my  beautiful  native 
land  i  but  have  never  seen  any  thing  that  surpasses  in  beauty  the 
scene  that  met  my  eyes,  when  I  awoke,  in  a  glen  of  the  forest,  on 
the  Cow-pastures  of  New  South  Wales. 

According  to  custom,  in  such  cases,  our  horse  had  been  hobbled, 
and  turned  loose  to  feed.  He  had  not  wandered  so  for  during  the 
night,  but  that  one  of  the  men  found  and  brought  him  back  in  the 
course  of  half  an  bonr.  Our  baggage  was  soon  mounted ;  and  we 
started  to  complete  our  surrey  of  the  country  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  As  we  ascended  the  hill  that  bounded  the  valley  in  which 
we  bad  slept,  we  saw  a  small  tot  of  the 'wild  cattle  coming  at  a 
brisk  trot  along  its  summit,  to  descend,  by  the  track  we  were  on,  to 
the  pond  to  drink.  They  were  in  a  line,  and  ran  so  blindly,  that 
they  had  approached  to  within  a  few  yards  of  us  before  they  saw  us. 
In  a  few  seconds,  they  were  out  of  sif^ht : — the  second  in  the  file 
noticed  us  before  the  leader,  and  pointed  his  attention  to  the 
stranger  group,  by  a  trcmeLdous  butt  on  the  haunch.  InstantaneoDsly, 
they  turned  and  went  off  at  full  gallop,  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  had  advanced  :  they  were  seven  tine  young  bi)]ls. 

The  next  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  a  &mily  of  kan- 
garooa  grazing  on  a  plain  before  us  ;  one  of  them  was  the  largest ' 
animal  of  the  kind  1  ever  saw.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  thicket 
close  behind  them,  into  which  they  made  good  their  retreat,  before 
the  dogs  could  come  up ;  and  they,  too,  lay  wide  when  we  discovered 
them. 

The  kangaroo  dog  is  a  fine,  strong,  and  swift  animal — a  cross,  I 
should  think,  between  the  stag-hound  ond  the  grey-hound.  It  Is  not 
BO  large  as  the  former,  nor  so  small  as  the  latter,  but  acems  to  par- 
take of  the  shape  and  qualities  of  both.  At  fair  running  it  is  coo  fleet 
for  the  game  to  give  much  sport ;  but,  in  b  country  so  much  wooded, 
the  latter  has  too  many  chances  of  finding  covert  for  a  slower  dog 
to  be  preferred.  When  the  kangaroo  is  hard  pressed,  it  will  take 
to  the  water,  if  a  pond  be  in  its  course  ;  and  the  dogs  never  dare 
follow  without  a  &ir  chance  of  being  drowned,  for  it  then  stands  at 
bay,  and,  striking  up  with  its  hind  legs  at  the  throat  of  the  Aog, 
hooks  the  sharp  and  strong  middle  toe  into  the  skin  on  the  chest, 
and  rips  it  off,  or  pulls  bim  under  water.  If  overtaken  on  land,  the 
kangaroo  will  fight  desperately  in  the  same  way ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  dog  that  had  killed  a  kangaroo,  but 
its  chest  was  seamed  all  over.  The  wounds  are  generally  all  received 
in  the  first  engagement';  for,  after  a  dog  has  bought  his  experience 
at  so  high  a  price  as  a  good  kangaroo  makes  him  pay,  he  will  fight 
more  warily  :  I  have  seen  a  young  dog  with  the  skin  of  his  cheat 
banging  down  over  his  fore  legs  like  an  apron.  In  the  early  times 
of  uie  settlement,  when  it  was  not  allowed  to  sLiughter  eattle  and 
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sheep,  the  kangaroo  was  killed  for  his  carcase  ;  and,  in  later  times, 
it  has  been  slaughtered  for  its  hide  by  men  who  made  a  trade  of  iL 
This  is  done,  I  believe,  to  the  present  day,  id  Van  Diemen's  Land ; 
but  in  New  Sooth  Wales  they  are  not  sufficiently  plentiful  to  make 
it  profitable,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  greatest  number  killed  now  ia  for 
sport.  Somany,  however,  are  shot  that  they  cannot  last  Iqo^;  aiul, 
as  soon  as  the  country  gets  a  tittle  more  open,  it  will  be  necessarj- 
to  introduce  deer  and  bares,  or  there  wilt  be  no  game  at  all.  I  refer 
more  ptirticularly  to  the  county  of  CumlKiland,  which  contains  the 
real  population  of  the  colony.  There  are  a  few  red  deer  now  in  the 
country,  near  Sydney  ;  but  tliey  ore  dumed  as  private  property. 

Among  sportsmen,  the  fore-quarters  and  entruls  of  the  kangaroo 
are  the  perquisites  of  th^dog;s  :  the  loins,  haunches,  and  tail  only 
being  reserved.  As  the  kangaroo  never  secretes  fat,  its  flesh  is  rather 
too  lean  to  roast ;  but  for  a  pasty  it  is  excellent :  the  toil  is  fully 
«qual  to  ox-lail  for  making  soup. 

While  I  am  on  ihe  subject,  I  may  add,  that,  besides  the  kangaroo> 
there  is  no  other  indigenous  animal  fit  for  hunting.  The  numlKr  of 
birds,  too,  worth  shooting,  is  very  smnU.  The  emu  may  be  either 
shot  or  coursed }  but  it  is  seldom  found  cast  of  the  Blue  Mounteins 
now.  Wild  pigeons  may  be  had  :  they  are  very  fond  of  the  apple- 
tree,  and  may  Ik  more  frequently  found  in  it  than  in  any  other. 
These,  with  teal  and  wild  ducks,  which  are  found  in  large  quantities 
on  the  lagoons,  near  the  Hawkesbury,  comprise  almost  all  the 
edible  game  the  country  affords,  except  snipes,  which  are  tolerably 
plentiful.  Young  cockatoos  are  as  good  as  young  rooks,  but  are 
much  harder  to  get  at,  the  old  birds  bu'dd  so  very  high.  The  bays 
and  rivers  connected  with  the  sea,  are  welt  stocked  with  a  great 
variety  of  fish,  not  generally  known  elbewhere  j  but  the  ponds  and 
creeks,  inland,  boast  of  hardty  any  thing  but  perch  (frequently, 
however,  very  fine)  and  eels. 

The  banks  of  the  Cowpasture  river  are  high,  and  very  steep  :  ia 
flome  puns,  the  whole  bed  is  occupied  by  water  to  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  the  current  is  slow.  The  ponds  thus  formed  are 
frequently  clogged  up  with  branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  have 
&llen  in  from  time  to  time  ;  and  sometimes  one  will  be  of  snfiicient 
length  to  reach  from  bank  to  bank,  and  form  a  perfect  bridge. 
Iltrough  the  greatest  part,  however,  the  river  does  not  occupy  more 
than  one  half  the  width  between  the  banks,  and  is  seldom  deeper 
than  to  a  horse's  knees  :  the  same  obstructions,  6f  course,  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  falling  of  trees,  as  in  the  deeper  parts.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  ^imposed  of  light  rkh  loam  and  sand,  and  are 
covered  with  a  sort  of  wild  vetch,  that  has  a  very  disagreeable 
sitiell,  but  of  which  horses  are  very  fond.  Brambles,  nettles,  vines, 
and  a  varietr  of  underwood,  are  interspersed,  and  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  thicket  for  some  distance  on  both  sides.  During  the 
spring  and  autumnal  rains,  the  river  in  that  part,  as  well  as  lower 
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4owii,  overflows  ita  banks,  and  tends  to  fructify  the  soil  wtltun  its 
reach.  The  banks  themselves  ore  so  rich,  that  I  have  known  water- 
mellon  seeds  to  be  merely  put  into  the  ground  on  tbem,  with  the 
finger,  without  any  previous  preparation,  and  left  to  run  riot,  ■■ 
nature  might  direct,  and  in  thp  proper  season  to  prodiice  the  most 
delicious  fruit.  The  water-melon  canoot  be  appreciated  in  tbia 
country ;  but,  in  the  climates  that  produce  it,  nothing  can  be  more 
fiBteful.  I  have  eaten  water-melons  in  Italy  from  the  ice-tub,  but 
aot  vith  the  same  gu*lo  as  when  I  hnve  plucked  them  fresh  and 
cool  from  the  vine,  in  the  Indian  corn  fields  in  New  South  Wales. 
Just  as  I  now  walk  into  a  pastrycook's,  in  June  and  July,  to  eat 
ices,  I  there,  in  December  and  January,  adjourned  'to,  the  garded, 
or  to  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  (among  which  they  are  frequently 
planted,)  when  it  waved  above  my  head  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and,  sitting  down  on  a  dry  stem,  discussed  a  water- 
melon larger  than  my  head.  Rock  and  musk  melons  also  grow  .tg. 
|>erfectioh  there  ;  but  their  firm  pulp  is  not  so  grateful  to  the  parch^ 
palate,  as  the  crisp  and  melting  moss  of  the  water-melon,  that  flows 
down  the  throat  in  an  edible  stream. 

The  cant  among  the  people  here,  is  to  disparage  the  climate  of 
this  country,  and  cry  up  that  of  France  and  Italy.  In  New  South 
Wales,  where  the  climate  parallels  the  finest  in  Europe,  the  poor 
exasperated  souls  cry  out  for  the  less  fervid  sun,  and  moister  atmos- 
phere, of  England.  Love  of  the  country  they  may  never  see  again, 
nnd  filial  affection  for  iheii  father-land,  effectually  sUfle  all  attempt! 
at  comparison  in  that  or  any  thing  else,  except  to  the  advantage  of 

I  have  experienced  enough  of  almost  every  variety  of  climate,  to 
know  that  every  one  has  its  proportioned  advantages ;  and  that,  if 
«  parallel  were  drawn,  an  unprejudiced  man  would  be  at  a  loss  which 
to  choose.  Having  mentioned  the  term  home,  as  used  in  an  em- 
^baiic  sense,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  hardly  any  other  is 
ever  used  throughout  the  colony  forEnglond,  than  tliat  such  an  one 
lias  been  at  home,  or  is  going  homt.  The  children  born  in  the  country 
ttse  the  same  term  :  indeed,  it  is  universal  j  and,  in  the  strongest 
-sense,  home  always  means  England. 
'  On  our  return  to  Cabramatta,  we  found  that  the  gathering  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  deputy-snrveyor-gereral,  who  was  dt  the 
party,  had  appointed  the  next  day  for  measuring.  As  the  distances 
to  be  traversed  were  not  great,  and  the  weather  was  very  fine,  I  wsa 
thought  man  enough  to  accompany  the  expedition ;  but  woeful  for 
me  was  the  mistake  !  I  vowed  befcre  the  day  was  over,  that  I 
would  Dot  follow  the  surveyor  again  for  the  largest  farm  the  Gover- 
nor could  give.  A  dispute  arose  between  my  father  and  the  gentle- 
man whose  fann  was  to  come  next  to  bis,  about  a  hill,  which  sbonid 
have  it.  By  running  the  chain  strught  fhim  the  creek,  and  parallel 
4o  the  high  road,  (or  what  was  intended  to  be  the  high  road,)  it  came 
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within  my  fiuher's  boundary,  and,  by  rannitig  a  circuoiferentisl  line, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  bis  neighbour.  The  case  wns  too  clear  to  remun 
long  undecided ;  however,  the  delay  it  occasiont^d  vas  a  respite  for 
me  ;  (we  had  already  measured  one  farm  three  miles  off;)  and,  is 
they  debated  the  point,  I  lay  down  on  the  grass,  on  the  summit  of 
the  subject  of  dispute,  and  admired  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  abou^ 
me. 

It  was  a  noble  forest.  Almost  every  variety  of  the  finest  timber 
the  country  produces  stood  interspersed  :  a  good  sprinkling  of  the 
.  wild  apple-tree  marked  the  quality  of  the  ground,  and  the  shnibby 
cherry-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  grows  at  one  end  of,  instead  of  around, 
the  stone,  added  to  the  picturesijue  effect.  The  level  ground  that 
came  between  the  hill  and  the  creek,  was  covered  with  the  verdant 
oak,  which  grows  there  still,  though  the  forest  above  has  fallen 
under  the  blows  of  the  woodman's  axe,  and  the  fire  has  consumed 
it.  It  w-ds  our  evening  amusement  afterwards,  when  we  went  to 
the  farm  at  holiday-time,  to  make  fires  at  the  roots  of  the  stateliest 
trees,  and  with  hatches  to  wound  iheir  trunks,  that  our  auxiliary 
might  the  better  worm  its  ways  j  and  great  was  our  joy  when  a 
creaking  noise  gave  warning  that  our  exertions  were  about  to  be 
rewarded,  and  loud  were  our  huzzas  when  a  tree  fell,  which  it  would 
with  a  thundering  crash  that  might  be  heard  for  miles. 

There  is  an  art  in  felling  limber,  when  the  intent  is  to  destroy  n 
much  as  possible,  greater,  perhaps,  than  when  the  intention  is  to 
throw  a  tree  down  without  injuring  it  or  any  other.  A  skilful  feller 
■ingles  out  the  largest  and  heaviest  tree  to  assist  him  in  his  opera- 
tions :  he  notices  the  inclination  it  may  have  to  fall  one  way  rather 
than  another  ;  but,  if  it  be  not  more  than  half  its  diameter  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  he  can  make  it  fM  which  way  he  pleases,  and  so  ex- 
actly, that  he  will  take  a  number  of  others  in  a  line  with  it,  and,  cut- 
ting them  half  through  on  the  side  from  the  niastcr-tree,  he,  at  length, 
cuts  that  one  somewhat  more  than  half-way  through  on  the  side  on 
which  he  wishes  it  to  fall;  and  then  with  asmnUno^ch  on  the  beck  it 
falls  headlong,  nnd  strikes  down  in  its  course  those  which  have  been 
{•repared,  and  at  which  it  has  been  directed.  As  the  only  object  is 
to  get  the  trees  off  the  ground,  and  as  cutting  low  would  materially 
add  to  the  labour  of  felling,  without  any  benefit  resulting,  they  aro 
cut  at  about  four  feet  from  the  sur&ce,  or  bieast-high,  so  that  the 
•tmnpe  remain  for  years  after  the  ground  has  been  converted  into 
corii-Selds,  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  are  only  removed  in  the 
event  of  the  proprietor  becoming  rich  enough,  (the  stumps  still 
remiun  on  my  father's  £irm,)  and  particular  enough,  to  have  them 
burnt  out.  When  the  trees  have  been  felled,  they  are  cross-cut 
into  convenient  lengths,  and  the  logs  are  roiled  together  in  heaps 
and  iguited.  Such  bouBres  never  were  made  at  the  burning  of 
heretics,  or  for  the  commemoration  of  a  victory,  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  witds  of  Australia.  1  con  hardly  imagine  wlut  mutt  be  the  sen- 
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ABtiunB  of  a  Htrang«r,  travelling  there  for  the  first  time  by  night, 
aod  coming  suchlenly  upon  on  npeninf^  of  two  or  ihree  hundred 
acres,  in  the  forest  by  which  his  road  \m»  been  flanked,  covered  with 
hills  of  Gre,  nut  flnme  ;  for  the  wood,  being  green,  does  not  blaze, 
but  consumes  with  a  white  hent.  A  lurid  glare  fulls  on  every  thing 
around  him  ;  andj  if  it  be  Buiumer,  the  heat  6f  the  Hir  is  increased 
alniost  to  siiffucalioD.  The  runtling  of  the  long  griiss  thnt  he  bears 
is  not  occasioned  by  wind,  but  by  the  lizards  and  guanaa  rushing 
firom  the  ruin  of  ibeir  homes.  It  is  not  an  endlesa  black  cord  drawn 
across  ihe  pnib  that  he  sees,  bat  deadly  serjients  hurrying  from  tb« 
nestH  that  are  made  too  hot  fur  them.  The  fish  feel  the  beat  iu  the 
tteigbbouring;  creek,  but  the  plashing  is  not  made  by  them  ;  tlie 
retreating  shoals  of  reptiles  take  to  the  water,  and  go  hissing  through 
h  like  su  many  salamanders.  'Hiese  things  came  to  me  in  detail, 
and  not  in  the  gross  :  I  had  been  a  party  to  minor  exhibitions  of 
the  ktnd,  beiure  I  had  occasion  to  travel  much  by  night  in  the  nev 
part*  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  snakes  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
lat^e^t  uf  which,  the  black  snuke,  Beldom  exceeds  nine  or  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  indeed  is  not  often  so,  long  as  that.  All  are  poison- 
Dtis;  but  it  is  not  often  that  accidents  occur  frum  them,  and,  when 
they  do,  it  is  generally  to  the  poor  men  who  are  employed  in  felling 
and  burning  off,  and  to  the  curters  of  wood  into  the  towns  for  fuel. 
Sonietimes,  indeed,  a  snake  has  quietly  emerged  from  a  log  of  wood, 
after  it  bad  been  laid  on  a  kitchen  tire  ;  and  they  have  been  found 
comfartably  coiled  up  in  a  bed :  but  still  accidents  from  tbem  are 
infrequent. 


SosvtiT  ON  ViBiTiNC  TH»  RuTKS  or  TBI  Satot  Falaci,  at 
Bablt  Momnino. — By  R.  Hill,  Esq. 
I  SAW  the  mighty  cities*^  in  their  pride 

Of  towers  and  splendid  dwellings  mingled  rude. 

Yet  husb'd  as  Tndiiior  in  that  solitude 
Where  the  parch 'd  desert  looks  on  nought  beside  } 
And  the  far-spreading  of  the  clear-shown  tide 

Was  calm  lu  one  by  weariness  subdued      , 

Besting  in  a  sweet  sleep  j  while  where  I  stood 
There  was  a  palace  that  bad  long  defied 
The  woes  of  time,  whose  fair  and  sculpttired  balls. 

Though  matted  now  in  weeds,  once  beard  the  mirth 
Of  men  in  whom  the  princely  deeds  did  blaze 

At  watch-lights  in  their  age  ;  and,  in  the  btrth 
Of  fiiture  years,  pilgrims  e'en  so  shall  gaze. 
When  those  pnnid  cities  are  but  grass-grown  walls. 

*  London  and  Wettminster. 
Z  2 
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{Bf  Ik*  CouMteu  <«aruj><.) 

Toi,  doatle  mnode  eaottn  ignore  1e  mi  nm, 
Eaprlt  mjilcTMiii,  morUl,  snga  ou  d^oo. 
Qui  qnc  M  mU,  ByroD,  boa  ou  fatal  B<ai«, 
J'aime  de  tea  aiiu:«rta  U  iturage  hanoonic. 

Lamartihb. 

The  fbllowing  character  of  our  celebrated  countrymaD,  written  in 
Italian,  hj  the  CouDt^s  Isabella  Albrizzi,  has  not,  so  far  aa  we  are 
aware,  been  previously  submitted  to  the  English  public,  though  it 
has  recently  appeared  in  '  The  Bengal  Chronicle,'  as  a  communica- 
tion from  a  correspondent  who  appears  to  have  arrived  direct  from 
Italy.  We  consider  it  sufficiently  interesting,  willingly  to  afford  « 
place  for  it  in  our  Journal,  together  with  the  following  introductory 
remarks  of  the  tr.mslator  : 

I  subjoin  Uie  translation  of  a  character  of  Lord  Byron,  by  the 
Countess  Albrizzi,  herself  a  poetess  and  a  woman  of  genius,  and  of 
cultivated  understitDding.  Her  intimacy  with  the  Noble  Lord  during 
his  residence  at  Vi;nice,  guve  her  ample  opportiyiities  of  studying 
his  character ;  and  her  talents  fitted  her  well  for  appreciating;  the 
^ied  qualities  of  bis  mind.  They  who  are  familiar  with  her  por- 
traits— particularly  those  of  Cesarotti  and  Pindemonte,  which,  for 
truth,  force  of  delineation,  and  liveliness  of  coburing,  are  not  to  be 
surpassed — will  allow  that  the  difficult  task  of  truly  estimating  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron,  could  scarcely  have  been  confided  to  any 
one  {amongst  foreignersj  at  least)  with  a  better  chance  of  success. 
His  enemies  will  tbink  it  too  &vourable,  and  his  fi-ienda  will  not 
find  it  cominensurate  with  their  notions  of  his  perfections.  Such 
persona  as  occupy  the  neutral  ground  between  ibese  grand  contend- 
ing factions,  will  find  in  it  an  agreeable  relief  horn  the  desponding 
conclusions  which  all  who  phice  implicit  reliance  on  the  porlruture 
of  Mr  Hunt,  must  inevitably  draw  from  bis  book  ;  and  a  ray  of  hope 
will  remain  to  those  benevolent  persons  who,  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  aspirations  after  truth,  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  there  were 
at  least  some  redeeming  traits  of  good,  amidst  all  the  deformities 
which  his  biographer  and  friend  has  exhibited  in  his  account  of  Lord 
Byron. 

'  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  mere  beauty  of 
a  countenance  in  which  the  expression  of  an  extraordinary  mind 
was  so  conspicuous.  What  serenity  was  seated  on  the  forehead 
adorned  with  the  6neat  chesnut  hair,  light,  curling,  and  disposed 
with  such  art  that  the  art  was  hidden  in  the  imitation  of  moat 
pleasing  nature  !  What  varied  expression  in  his  eyes  !  They  were 
of  the  azure  colour  of  the  heavens,  from  which  they  seemed  to  de- 
rive  their  origin.     His  teeth,  in  form,  and  colour,  and  Iranspwency, 
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resembled  pearls ;  but  bis  cbeeks  were  too  delicately  tinged  with 
the  colour  of  the  pale  roae.  His  neck,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  uncovered  as  much  as  the  usages  of  society  permitted, 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  &  mould,  and  was  very  white.  His 
hands  were  as  beautiful  as  if  they  bad  been  the  works  of  an.  His 
figure  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  particularly  by  those  who  found 
rather  a  grace  than  a  defect  in  a  certain  light  and  gentle  undulation 
of  the  person  when  he  entered  a  room,  and  of  which  you  hardly  felt 
tempted  to  inquire  the  cause.  Indeed  it  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
u  the  clothes  he  wore  were  so  long  as  to  rival  the  bird  of  Juno. 
He  was  never  seen  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Venice,  nor  along 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Brenta,  where  he  spent  some  weeks  of  the 
summer  ^  and  there  are  some  who  assert  that  he  has  never  seeo, 
excepting  from  a  window,  the  wonders  of  the 'Piazza  di  San  Marco }' 
so  powerful  in  him  was  the  desire  of  not  showing  himself  to  be  de- 
formed in  any  part  of  his  person.  I,  however,  believe  that  he  has 
often  gazed  on  those  wonders  ;  but  in  the  late  and  solitary  hour, 
when  the  stupendoos  edifices  which  surrounded  him,  illuminated  by 
the  soft  and  placid  light  of  the  moan,  appeared  a  thousand  times 

'  His  ffux  appeared  tranquil  like  the  ocean  on  a  fine  spring  miorn- 
ing ;  but,  like  it,  in  an  instant  became  changed  into  the  tempestuous 
and  terrible,  if  a  passion,  (a  passion  did  I  say  ?)  a  thought,  a  word, 
occurred  to  disturb  his  mind.  His  eyes  thev  lost  all  their  sweet- 
ness, and  sparkled  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  look  on  them.  So 
rapid  a  change  would  not  have  been  thought  possible;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  acknowledging  that  the  natural  state  of  his 
mind  was  the  tempestuous. 

'  What  delighted  bim  greatly  one  day,  annoyed  him  the  next ; 
and,  whenever  he  appeared  constant  in  the  practise  of  any  habits,  it 
arose  merely  from  the  indifference,  not  to  say  contempt,  iu  which  he 
held  them  all :  whatever  tbey  might  be,  tfaey  were  not  worthy  that 
he  should  occupy  his  thoughts  with  them. 

'  His  heart  was  highly  sensitive,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  governed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  sympathy ;  hut  his  imagination 
carried  him  away,  and  spoiled  every  thing.  He  befieved  in  presages, 
and  delighted  in  the  recollection  that  he  held  this  belief  in  commcm 
with  Napoleon.  It  appeared  that,  in  proportion  as  his  intellectual 
education  was  cultivated,  his  moral  education  was  neglected,  and 
that  he  hod  never  suffered  himself  to  know  or  observe  other 
testnunts  (ban  those  imposed  by  his  inclinations.  Nevertheless, 
who  could  believe  that  he  hod  a  constant  and  almost  in&ntine 
timidity,  of  which  the  evidences  were  so  apparent  as  to  render  its 
existence  indisputable,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
associating  with  Ix>rd  fiyron  a  sentiment  which  had  the  appearance 
of  modesty.  Conscious  as  he  was  that,  wherever  be  presented  him- 
•elf,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  bim,  and  all  lips,  particularly  those  of 
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tbe  women,  were  opened  to  say, '  There  he  is,  that  is  Lord  Byron,' — 
be  necessarily  found  himself  in  the  situntion  of  an  oLlur  obt  ged  to 
sustain  a  chiiracter,  nnd  to  render  an  account,  not  to  others,  (forabmit 
them  he  gave  himself  no  concern,)  but  to  himself,  of  hia  every  action 
and  word.  This  occasioned  him  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  whiirh  wus 
obvious  to  every  one. 

'  He  remarked  on  a  certnin  subject,  (which  io  1814  was  the 
topie  uf  univrreul  discourse,)  tlint  "  ibe  world  was  worth  neither  the 
trouble  taken  in  iis  pnnqueai,  nor  the  regret  felt  at  its  loss,"  which 
saying,  (if  tbe  worth  of  an  ex|iression  could  evei  equal  thut  of  many 
and  great  aciions,)  would  idniost  show  tbe  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
Lord  Byron  to  be  more  stupendous  and  unmeasured  than  those  of 
bim  re^pectin^  whom  he  spoke.  I  say  notbingaf  bis  poetic  worth, 
uf  which  I  believe  his  countrymen  lo  be  the  best  judges.  They 
assert  thut  he  hus  left  nn  inmiense  blank  in  Brilitih  litemture,  th^ 
in  bis  works  be  treitted  nil  subjects  and  touched  oil  the  chords  of 
the  divine  IvTe,  drawing  trooi  it  now  tbe  sweetest,  now  tbe  moat 
nervous  strains  which  could  be  beard.  In  his  poetry,  be  loved  to 
come  inspired,  so  to  speak,  from  the  ur  of  the  places  themselvt's, 
where  be  encountered  the  events  be  wished  to  deMribc,  or  the  situa- 
tions he  wishi'd  to  delinente,  although  he  bad  a  most  retentive 
meniory,  and  nn  imuginatioD  ready  and  fertile.  He  has  bcNi 
compared  lo  bjhnkspenre,  and  placed  like  Garrick  lietwet-n  the  comic 
and  tragic  Muses  ;  although  he  more  firequently,  and  with  greater 
alacrity  and  success,  nddrcs^cd  himself  to  the  latter.  The  verses 
which  often  tell  K|>olltuIlcou^!y  from  his  pen,  were  so  many  draughts 
payable  at  sight  l>y  his  publislier  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  when  one 
uf  his  works  came  out,  however  copious  the  edition  might  be,  ft 
was  all  disposed  of  in  the  suiue  day.  He  was  cliarged  with  fretjueotly 
representing  hintself,  perhups  without  being  nwure  of  it,  in  bis  cha- 
racters— a  charge  front  which  be  scarcely  succeeded  in  freeing  him- 
self. Ai  (he  Hgc  of  ninett«ii,  it  is  said  that  his  literary  reputation 
was  already  colosaiU.  The  atce  invested  and  covered  him  with  its 
tempestuous  cloud.  The  niaiila  of  wliat  are  called  liberal  opinions, 
(a  word  whicli  each  interpnXs  according  tu  bis  own  liking,  and 
which  cimstiiub-s  its  sole  i-liurni,)  took  firmer  root  in  no  mina  thaiv 
in  his.  ijuftic-e  it  to  say,  that,  a  nobleman  and  a  peer  of  most  free 
England,  he  held  liim^^elt  to  be  a  slave.  He  would  have  wished  to  hve 
ill  BD  ideal  (ind  [Hietic  conmiunity. forgetting  that  Plato,  although  him- 
self the  greatt-Hi  |iuel  in  politics,  excludes  them  all  from  his  republic. 

'His  gyiimiwlic  exeniies  were  sometimes  violent;  undat  others, 
almost  nulliing.  His  body,  like  his  spirit,  readily  acconiniodated 
luelf  to  all  his  inclinations.  During  an  entire  winter,  he  went  out 
every  morning  alone  to  row  himself  to  tbe  island  of  the  Armenians, 
(a  small  island  situated  in  the  mid-t  uf  a  tranquil  lake,  and  distant 
from  Venice  about  half  a  league,)  lo  enjoy  tbe  society  of  those 
learned  and  hoxpitublc  monks,  and  to  learn  their  difficult  language  } 
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mi,  in  the  evening,  entering  again  into  hia  gondola,  lie  went,  bat 
only  &r  a  couple  of  hours,  into  company.  A  second  winter,  when- 
ever the  water  of  the  lake  woa  violently  agitated,  he  Wft!>  observetl 
to  cross  it,  and,  landing  on  the  nearest  terra  fitma,  to  fetigue  at 
least  two  horses  with  riding.  No  one  ever  heard  him  utter  n  word 
of  French,  although  he  was  perfectly  conversant  witi)  that  language. 
He  hated  the  nation  and  its  modern  literature  ;  in  like  manner,  he 
beld  the  modern  Italiati  literature  iti  contempt,  and  suid  it  possessed 
bat  one  living  author,  a  restriction  which  I  know  not  whether  to 
term  more  ridiculous  or  &lse  and  injurious.  His  voice  wa^  suffi- 
ciently sweet  and  flexible.  He  spoke  with  much  suavity,  if  not  con- 
tradicted, but  mther  addressed  himself  to  his  neighbour  than  to  the 
entire  company.  Very  little  food  sufficed  him  ;  and  be  preferred  tiah 
to  flesh,  for  this  extraordinary  reason,  that  the  latter,  he  said,  ren- 
dered him  ferocious.  He  disliked  seeing  women  eat ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  antipathy  must  be  sought  in  the  dread  he  al- 
ways had,  that  the  notion  be  loved  to  cbetisb  of  their  perfection> 
and  almost  divine  nature,  might  be  disturbed.  Having  always 
been  governed  by  them,  it  would  seera  that  his  very  self-love  wat 
pleased  to  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  their  excellence  ;  a  sentiment 
which  he  knew  how  (God  knows  how  !)  to  reconcile  with  the  con- 
tempt in  which,  shortly  afterwards,  almost  with  the  appearance  of 
setisfaction,  he  seemed  to  bold  them.  But  contradictions  ought  not' 
to  surprise  us  in  chnracters  like  Lord  Byron's  :  and  then,  who  does 
not  know  that  the  slave  holds  in  detestation  his  ruler  ? 

'  Without  a  Hero  to  expect  him  on  the  opposite  shore,  be  swam 
across  the  Hellespont,  with  the  sole  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
controversy,  whether  or  no  it  were  possible  ;  and,  in  the  some  man- 
ner, he  also  crossed  the  rapid,  and,  in  that  respect,  more  dangerous,' 
Tagvs,  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  river, — a  feat  on  whiuh  he  prided 
himself  more  than  on  the  former;  and,  as  part  of  the  same  subject, 
I  may  mention,  that  he  was  seen,  on  leaving  a  palace  situated  on 
the  Great  Canal,  instead  of  entering  into  bis  gondola,  to  throw  him- 
•elf  with  his  clothes  on  into  the  water,  and  swim  to  his  house.  Ort 
the  following  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  be  had  t^ie  fonner 
evening  run  of  being  hurt  by  the  numerous  oars  of  the  gondoliers, 
who,  in  their  swift  barks,  were  conveying  borne  their  masters, — as 
one  impatient  of  every  obstacle,  he  was  seen  swimmhig  across  the 
same  canal  with  his  right  arm,  and  holding,  raised  is  his  left  hand, 
a  small  lamp  with  which  to  illumine  his  way.  At  the  view  of  so 
strange  awanderer,it  is  notpossibleto  describe  what  wastfaeastonisb- 
raent  of  the  peaceable  gondoliers,  who,  stretched  along  the  decks  of 
their  barks,  waited,  singing  the  henntifut  verse*  of  Erminia  and  the 
Brondina,  until  the  watchM  rock  should  salute  the  morn, — the  hour 
at  which  the  night- wandering  Venetian  ludies  are  wont  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  homes  in  summer.  With  his  domestics,  from 
irtiom  he  exacted  scarcely  any  thing,  he  was  generous,  good,  and 
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tMabh  :  amongit  the  rest,  he  always  canicd  with  him  an  old  do- 
BMStic,  because  he  sud  he  had  been  in  the  family  when  he  was  born. 

'Lord  Byron  disliked  hia  couatrymen,  hut  only  because  he  knew 
Hot  hia  morals  were  held  in  conteuipt  by  them.  The  English 
themselves,  rigid  observers  of  family  duties,  could  not  pardon  him 
the  neglect  of  his,  nor  his  trampling  on  princifiles  :  therefore,  neither 
did  he  like  being  presented  to  them,  nor  did  they,  especially  whea 
they  had  their  wives  with  them,  like  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 
Still  there  was  a  strong  desire  in  all  of  them  to  see  him  j  end  the 
women  in  particular,  who  did  not  dare  to  look  at  him  but  by  stealth, 
said  in  an  under-voice,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  !"  If,  however,  any  of  hia 
compatriots  of  exalted  rank  and  of  high  reputation  was  the  first  to 
treat  him  with  courtesy,  he  showed  himself  obviously  flattered  by  it, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  with  such  association.  It  seemed  that  to 
ths  wound  which  remained  always  open  in  bis  ulcerated  heart,  such 
■oolhiDg  atteotioDS  were  as  drops  of  healing  balm,  which  comforted 
him. 

'  Speaking  of  his  marriage,  a  delicate  subject,  but  one  still  agree* 
able  to  him — if  it  was  treated  in  a  friendly  voice,  he  was  greatlj 
moved,  and  said  it  had  been  the  innooent  cause  of  all  his  errors,  and 
all  bis  griefs.  Of  his  wife  he  spoke  with  much  respect  and  affection. 
He  said  she  was  an  illustrious  lady,  distinguished  for  the  <jua!itiea 
of  her  heart  and  understanding,  and  that  all  the  foult  of  their  cruel 
sqiaration  lay  with  himself.  Now,  was  such  language  dictated  by 
Justice  or  by  vauity  ?  Does  it  not  bring  to  mind  the  saying  of  Julias, 
that  the  wife  of  Ciesar  must  not  even  be  suspected  !  What  vanity 
in  that  Cesarean  saying  !  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  from  vanity, 
liOrd  Byron  would  have  admitted  this  to  no  one.  Of  his  young 
daughter,  bis  dear  Ada,  he  spoke  with  great  tenderness,  and  seemed 
to  he  pleased  at  the  great  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  leaving  her  to 
comfort  her  mother.  The  intense  hatred  he  bore  his  motber-in- 
Uw,  and  a  sort  of  Euriclea  of  Lady  Byron,  two  women  to  whose 
influence  he  in  a  great  measure  attributed  her  estrangement  firom 
him,  demonstrated  clearly  how  painful  the  separation  was  to  him, 
notwithstanding  some  bitter  pleasantries  which  occasionally  occur 
in  his  writings,  against  her  also,  dictated  rather  by  rancour  than  by 
indifference. 

'  His  mind  was  so  irritable  and  intolerant  of  censure,  that  be  wa» 
heard  to  say  of  a  lady,  who  had  dared  to  criticise  one  of  his  lines,  that 
he  would  have  wished  to  drown  her  in  the  ocean,  as  if  the  Laice  of 
Venice  did  not  seem  to  him  sufficiently  deep.  When  he  beard  tiiot 
any  one  was  preparing  to  translate  bis  poetry,  be  grew  pate,  and 
almost  trembled  for  fear  the  translator  should  not  prove  capable  of 
bis  task.  His  hand  was  ready  to  succour  the  wretched ;  but  hia 
■evcre  compatriots  accused  him  of  not  extending  it  sufficiently  in  pri- 
vate, as  if  the  want  of  a  second  virtue  could  destroy  the  first.  Bat 
then,  if  all  Uiat  Lord  Byron  did  was  Kvcrely  Mratinised,  whoae  Cult 
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«M  it!  A  newTyrtaas,  he  excited  with  hit  ttrainB  the  regenerated 
Greeks  to  battle  and  to  victory.  He  died  umidst  those  whom  he 
loved,  ftnd  obtained  from  a  nation  which  waa  conscious  of  bis  vir- 
tues alone,  aad  of  her  own  gratitude,  pure,  and  deep,  and  generoui 
commiseration.  His  country,  highly  honouring  her  poet,  disputed 
with  Greece  the  possession  of  his  mortal  remains.  Sbe  bad  them : 
— To  tbe  other  remained  that  which  more  properly  belonged  to  it^- 
"  My  heart !  Greece  !"  Such  were  bis  last  words. 


Mehoibb  op  LiBVTsyANT  Sairr.* 

It  has  been  our  lot  more  than  once  to  encoanter  in  real  life 
'  individuals  whom  unexpected  vicissitudes  of  fijrtune,  or  «  restleM 
spirit  of  enterprise,  have  led  through  such  a  tissue  of  strange  adrea- 
tures,  of  suddea  reverses  and  hair- breadth  'scapes,  that  their  authen- 
tic history,  if  written  down  with  simplicity  and  good  taste,  would 
exceed  in  interest  the  highest- wrought  works  of-  fiction.  When 
such  persons,  however^  have  become  their  own  biographers,  or 
engaged  some  assistance  to  make  up  a  volume  or  two  of  memoirs 
for  them,  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  tbiU  the  work  produced  baa 
been  a  very  crude  performance.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  that  leads 
men  to  ramble'  over  the  world,  and  involves  them  in  strange  and 
perilous  adventures,  is  by  no  means  always  accompanied  by  that 
felicitous  tact  or  talent  which  enables  a  judicious  writer  to  tell  his 
own  story  in  the  words  most  becoming  for  himself  and  most  inter- 
esting to  his  readers. 

The  career  of  John  Shipp  has  certainly  been  an  extraordinary 
oat;  and  many  of  the  adventures  and  scenes  described  by  him  poa~ 
sesa  very  considerable  interest.  But  the  value  of  his  book  it  leuened 
by  defects  which  detract  not  a  little  from  the  interest  of  the  better 
parts  of  it.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  (for  which  great  excuse, 
doubtless,  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  author,) 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  buoyant,  chivalrous,  and  adven- 
turous spirit  of  the  individual  who  has  furnished  this  curious  spe- 
cimen of  auto-biography. 

Born  of  indigent  parents,  and  left  an  orphan  in  his  tender  years, 
his  first  asylum  was  the  parish  poor-house.  From  this  he  was  soon 
transferred  to  be  the  drudge  of  a  borah  and  brutal  master,  from 
whom,  before  he  was^ten  years  of  age,  he  attempted,  but  in  vain, 
to  escape,  by  following  a  r<^ment  and  oBering  to  enlist.  He  at 
length  obtained  his  wish,  by  being  admitted  into  one  of  the  '  expe- 
rimental r^ments,'  raised  by  Qovernment  in  1795|  for  the  recep- 
tion of  poor  parish  hoys ;  and,  while  yet  a  youth,  was  shipped  off 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Bxtraordinsrr  Military  Career  of  John  Sliipp,  late  a 
Lieutenant  in  his  Mtyeaty's  87th  Hwment.  Written  by  HimtelL  3  Tob. 
Sfo.    Hurst.  Chance,  &  Go.  London,  1829. 
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with  his  company  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  recently  tKken 
from  the  enemy.  Here  he  was  sent  up  the  country  to  serve  agaiiut 
the  Caffrea,  aod  remained  till  the  colony  was  again  delivered  over 
to  the  Dutch  in  1802  ;  when  be  was  embarl;ed  for  India,  with  his 
comrades,  after  an  atwrtive  attempt  to  desert,  for  the  salce  of  ft 
boor's  daughter  with  whom  be  had  fallen  in  love,  and  whose  parents 
hud  encouraged  him  lu  return  with  them  to  the  interior  of  the 
colony. 

It  was  in  India  that  his  daring'  career  of  military  adventure  truly 
commenced.  After  leading  three  successful  forlorn  hopes  against 
the  redoubted  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  and  displaying  the  most  extra- 
ordinary bravery,  he  was  promoted  by  Lord  Z^ke,  first  to  on  cn- 
sigDcy,  and  speedily  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  76th 
lejpiaeat. 

Hat  we  cannot  follow  bim  minutely  through  the  strange  Tidssi- 
tndes  of  his  life  :  suffice  it  to  sny,  that  he  returns  to  Bngland  ;  in- 
volves himself  in  debt  by  imprudent  expens^  }  sells  bis  commission 
to  clear  them  off)  re-eniers  the  service  as  i^rivate  ;  is  sent  bock 
to  India ;  is  again  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  serves  with 
great  eclat  in  the  Nepaulese  war,  where  he  kills  one  of  the  enemy's 
most  distinguished  officers  in  single  combnt  j  and,  after  altajoing 
onL'c  more  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  achieving  many  perilous  ad- 
ventures, is  lit  length  sentenced,  by  a  court-martial,  to  be  put  upon 
tiie  balf-pay  list,  for  an  Instance  of  slight  disrespect  to  a  superior 
officer.  In  this  unfortunate  predicament, '  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
aod  in  active  and  vigoious  bealib,'  his  principal  object  in  publishing 
his  book  is,  be  says,  the  bo|ie  of  attracting  attention  to  his  situation, 
and  of  being  perhaps  restored,  by  tbe  indulgence  of  Government,  to 
the  professkin  in  which  his  life  has  been  spent,  and  to  which  he  has 
ever  been  enthusiaatically  attached.  In  this  object,  we  very  cordially 
wiah  him  entire  success  ;  and,  recommending  such  of  our  readers  as 
fed  peculiar  inlerest  in  the  details  of  Indian  warfare  to  consult  the 
wi>rk  for  themselves,  we  conclude  our  brief  notice  with  the  follow- 
ing specimen  of  the  author's  style  and  manner.  Tbe  British  army, 
under  Kir  David  Ochterlnny,  were  ascending  the  ghauts  to  attack  tbe 
Nepaulese  forces  in  their  mountain  fortresses  : 

'  There  was  a  small  ravine  branching  off  from  the  bed  of  a  dry 
river  in  which  our  encampment  lay,  and  its  entrance  looked  tike 
tbe  dreary  access  to  some  deep  cavern.  From  thence  the  spies  last 
came,  llie  moon  rose  in  alt  her  splendour,  gilding  tbe  tops  of  the 
golden-leaved  trees,  and  all  was  silent,  save  the  lUling  of  the  dis- 
tant cutaract,  when  a  faint  whisper,  borae  on  the  refiresbing  breeze 
of  night,  said,  "  Prepare  to  move  ;"  and,  in  one  hour  after,  we 
entered  this  little  gaping  cavern,  leaving  the  principal  part  of  our 
force  for  the  protection  of  our  standing  tents  and  ba^age.  We 
were  equipped  aa  lightly  as  possible.  Two  six-pounders  were  con- 
veyed on  elephants,  and  our  imirch  seemed  to  lie  through  the  bed 
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oS  this  ravine,  wbich  was  rocky,  mnd  watered  by  a  cryatal  cumnt, 
that  rippled  along  its  flinty  bed.  We  did  not  proceed  at  the  rate 
of  mora  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards  an  hour,  aaceodin;;  and 
descending  every  twenty  paces  ;  at  one  tnue  deep  sunk  in  some 
dark  excBvadoQ,  and  shortly  afterwards  percbed  upon  the  summit 
erf  a  rock,  the  falling  of  die  numeraiu  cataracts  drowning  the  noise* 
made  by  our  approach. 

'Had  the  enemy  been  aware  of  our  nocturnal  excnrsioa,  they 
might  have  annihilated  us,  by  rolling  down  rocks  and  stones  upon 
our  heac^  ;  but,  fortunately  for  as,  they  slumbered  <jn  tbie  couch  of 
&ncied  security,  and  heard  us  not.  Whatwiih  fitlling  and  slipping, 
we  became  wet  through  ;  but,  as  I  had  that  night  the  honour  of 
bearing  my  country's  banner,  this  was  a  chnrge,  the  care  of  which 
afforded  me  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend  either  to  personal 
annoyance  or  personal  comfort. 

'  Our  march  now  became  more  and  more  tartiy,  and  the  ascents 
and  descents  more  difhcult  and  intricate.  In  some  places,  rocks  of 
gigantic  size  hung  some  hundred  feet  over  bead.  These  sudden 
and  tremendous  hills  and  dales  indicated  that  we  could  not  have  far 
to  go ;  for  the  last  hill  was  scarcely  accessible. 

'The  morn  now  began  to  break  throngh  the  cerulean  chambers 
of  the  east,  the  faithful  moon  still  lin^jering  on  the  tops  of  the 
western  hills,  loth  to  hid  us  farewell.  I  was  of  course  in  the  centre 
trf  my  regiment.  We  halted  a  considerable  time, — till  broad  day- 
light, when  we  could  see,  from  where  I  stood,  the  soldiers  in. 
advance  of  us,  ascending  by  means  of  pro  ecting  rocks  and  boughs. 
V^e  were  halted  in  a  kind  of  basin,  surrounded  by  high  hilla.  In 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  the  whole  of  the  8"th  regiment^ 
with  our  gollnnt  general  and  suite,  ascended  this  dttlicult  ghaut. 
From  this  eminence  we  could  see  a  great  distance  ;  and  on  every 
hill  we  could  discern  signals,  which  were  communicated  from  poyt 
to  post.  From  this  we  concluded  that  the  enemy  hud  giiined  infor- 
mation of  our  approach  j  but  I  do  not  think  tbey  knew  whereabouts 
we  were,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  but  merely  that  some  of  oat 
troops  had  marched  from  their  old  ground. 

'  What  will  not  good  examples  effect  on  the  minds  of  soldiers  I 
Our  gallant  genend  walked  every  yard  of  this  crilicnl  march,  en- 
couraging his  men.  These  well-timed  examples  will  accomplish 
wonders.  The  question  now  was,  how  to  get  the  guns  up,  and  the. 
powder  and  shot ;  but  those  who  are  accustoioed  to  wars  in  India 
.  are  not  often  at  a  loss  for  expedients.  Having  ggt  all  the  men  up,, 
except  the  rear-guard,  the  pioneers  went  to  work  with  their  pick- 
axes, some  making  a  road,  and  others  felUng  trees.  As  we  were 
hut  two  regiments,  the  general's  primary  object  was  to  place  our 
little  force  to  the  best  advantage.  This  accomplidied,  the  guna 
were  our  next  object.  Having  cut  a  good  deal  of  the  most  jpromi- 
DCQt  part  of  the  bill  away,  and  laid  treea  on  the  ascent,  aa  a  footing 
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§0T  the  ekphants,  Hieae  animsls  were  made  to  approach  it,  wbicb 
the  first  did  vith  some  reluctance  and  fear.  He  looked  np,  ebook 
hia  head  ;  and,  when  forced  b<r  his  driTei,  he  roared  piteouily. 
There  can  be  no  question,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  sagacions  animal 
was  competent  inatinctiveiy  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the 
anifidal  flight  of  steps  thus  coDstnicted  j  for,  the  moment  some 
little  alteration  had  been  made,  he  seemed  wiUing  to  approach. 
He  then  commenced  bia  examination  and  scrutiny,  by  pressing  vith 
bis  trunk  the  trees  that  bad  been  thrown  across  ;  and,  after  this,  be 
put  his  fore-I^  on,  with  great  caution,  raising  the  fore  part  of  his 
body  so  as  to  throw  its  weight  on  the  tree.  This  done,  he  seemed 
satisfied  as  to  its  stability.  The  next  step  for  him  to  ascend  by 
vas  a  projecting  rock,  which  we  could  not  remove.  Here  the  saow 
sagacious  examination  look  place,  the  elephant  keeping  his  flat  side 
close  to  the  side  of  the  bank,  and  leaning  against  it.  llie  next  st^ 
was  against  a  tree  ;  but  this,  on  the  first  pressure  of  hia  truak,  he 
did  not  like.  Here  his  driver  made  use  of  the  most  endearing 
epithets,  such  as,  "  Wonderful,  my  life," — "  Well  done,  my  dear," — 
"My  dove," — "My  aoD,"— "My  wife  :" — :but  all  these  endearing 
appellations,  of  which  elephants  are  bo  fond,  would  not  induce  bim 
to  try  again,  Force  was  at  length  resorted  to,  and  the  elephant 
roared  terrifically,  but  would  not  move.  Something  was  then 
removed ;  he  seemed  satisfied,  as  before ;  and  he  in  time  ascended 
that  stupendous  ghaut.  On  his  reaching  the  top,  his  delight  was 
visible  in  a  most  eminent  d^ee ;  he  caressed  his  keeper,  and 
threw  the  dirt  about  in  a  most  playful  manner.  Another  elepfaaat, 
a  much  younger  animal,  was  now  to  follow.  He  had  watched  the 
ascent'of  the  other  with  the  must  intense  interest,  making  motions 
all  tbe  while,  as  though  be  was  assisting  him,  by  shouldering  bim 
up  the  acclivity ; — such  gestures  as  I  have  seen  some  men  make 
wnen  spectators  of  gymnostJc  exercises.  When  he  saw  his  comrade  ' 
up,  he  evinced  his  pleasure,  by  giving  a  salute  something  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  When  called  upon  to  take  his  turn,  however, 
he  seemed  much  alarmed,  and  would  not  act  at  all  without  force. 
When  he  was  two  steps  up,  be  slipped,  but  recovered  himself,  by 
digging  his  toes  in  the  earth.  With  the  exception  of  this  little 
accident,  he  ascended  exceedingly  well.  When  this  elephant  was 
near  the  top,  the  other,  who  had  already  performed  his  task,  ex- 
tended his  trunk  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in  distress,  round 
which  the  younger  animal  entwined  bis,  and  thus  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  gbaut  in  safety.  Having  both  accomphsbed  their  task, 
their  greeting;  was  as  cordial  as  if  they  bad  been  long  separated 
from  each  other,  and  had  just  escaped  from  some  perilous  achieve- 
ment. They  mutually  embraced  each  other,  and  stood  face  to  face 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  if  wbisi>ering  congratulations.  Their 
driver  then  made  them  salam  to  the  general,  who  ordered  them  five 
rupees  each  for  sweetmeau.  On  this  reward  of  their  merit  being 
ordered,  they  immediately  returned  thanks  by  another  sahon.' — 
Vol,  ii,  pp,  04 — 72. 
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{Sitraeltd  frvm  ikeh  Sacrtd  Boett.) 

Tbx  whole  world  is  but  an  emanation  from  the  Great  Brahma. 

The  soul  is  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  great  universal  mind  ; 
in  other  words,  of  Brahma.  Like  the  Being  from  whom  it  ema- 
nates, it  is  therefore  indestructible.  It  knows  no  distinction  of 
&ne  i  it  is  free,  immutaUe,  eternal.  The  wind  cannot  pierce  it, 
fire  cannot  bum  it,  water  cannot  drown  it,  the  earth  cannot  absorb 
H.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  elements,  invulnerable,  invisible, 
imiversal,  subsisting;  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  and  victoriotia 
over  death. 

fiuUj  not  this  pure  emanation  of  Brahma  bj  sordid  vices.  As 
tbe  tortoise  returns  within  its  shell,  so  does  Uie  wise  man  retire 
within  himself  from  the  influence  of  the  senses.  Let  bat  oxe 
passion  throw  off  the  yoke  of  reason,  and  wisdom  will  be  to  the 
soul  like  water  poured  into  a  vessel  without  bottom. 

The  first  and  best  adoration  is  to  fulfil  one's  destiny.  Man  was 
not  formed  for  duration  only,  but  to  run  the  risk  prescribed  by 
fete. 

An  ordinary  duty  well  performed,  is  of  more  vahie  than  tbs 
highest,  if  fulfilled  inadequately. 

Let  no  duty  be  carried  to  excess  j  even  boney  can  kill,  if  mixed 
with  poison. 

Good  works,  so  fiir  from  being  renounced,  as  some  vainly  teach, 
■re  the  medium  through  which  we  must  arrive  at  happiness  wiUt 
the  gods.     We  must  do  good  to  complete  the  plan  of  Brahma. 

Good  and  evil  are  necessary,  nor  can  one  exist  without  the 
other.     They  are  as  inseparable  as  fire  and  smoke. 

Eternal  nature  has  three  great  f|UBlities,  from  the  opposition  and 
combination  of  which  result  all  the  appearances,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, of  the  universe  :  these  are,  Tativa,  truth  ;  Rajai,  passion  ;  and 
Tamai,  darkness.  Matter  and  mind  are  the  some,  and  equally 
affected  by  the  incessant  operations  of  these  great  principles.  These 
operations  and  their  results  constitute  the  Maya,  or  incomprehen- 
sible magic  t£  Brahma  :  they  proceed  fhmi  him,  and  subsist  in  him. 
He  is  tlie  air  which  fills  all  things,  yet  remains  nninfluenoed  by 
them.  He  is  the  bond  of  the  universe,  the  thread  which  oonaects 
the  beads  of  a  neck-lace. 

If  good  works  are  necessary,  so  also  b  faith.  We  must  believe 
in  Brahma,  and  make  bis  nature  the  subject  of-  our  frequent 
meditation. 

Wisdom  is  better  than  sacrifice.  Like  a  skilful  pik)t,  it  will 
gude  our  bark  through  the  ocean  of  sin. 
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WisdoDD  deatroys  the  power  of  sin,  aa  fire  consumes  the  dried 
t»«nch. 

Passion  encircles  this  world  juEt  as  smoke  surrounds  the  fire.  It 
-watches  for  n|iportunilieB  of  admission  even  into  tlie  bosoms  of 
holy  Moonys. 

Repress  the  first  inreDtives  to  evil,  which  may  easily  be  sub- 
i]ued.  Believe  not  those  who  say,  that  to  canijuer  our  pauioos, 
and  chaege  our  inclinations,  is  to  wash  the  elephant. 

Brahma  writes  the  destiny  of  every  child  on  its  forehead  ;  but, 
though  our  lot  be  nuiiltembly  fixed,  our  oiriue  or  vice  is  the  work 
of  our  own  bauds. 
'  Naraka,   or  hell,   has   three  gates— lust,   anger,   and    avarice. 
Tilt  Bridge  of  Indra  has  also  three — prayer,  almsgiving,  and  pienance. 

He  who  has  fuitb,  obtnins  wisdom  ;  and  by  wisdom,  sin  is  over- 
£ome.     As  the  serpent  casts  its  dkia,  so  may  man  cast  off  his  vices. 

To  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  without  gnteftil  acknowledgments 
to  Heaven,  is  downright  robbery. 

As  a  melodious  roice  is  the  boast  of  the  nightingale,  so  is  chastity 
.    thkt  of  a  woman. 

Though  the  soul  is  imprisoned  within  a  tily  tchich  hat  nine 
galei,  (the  body,)  it  is  ever  present  to  Brahma,  and  ever  united  with 
him. 

Perfection  may  be  attained  by  all.  The  Moony  is  like  tiie 
solitary  liunp,  the  blaze  of  which  is  never  disturbed  by  the  wind. 
Desires  pass  througli  his  soul,  just  as  rivers  flow  iolo  the  sea :  as 
the  mass  of  waters  is  nut  increased  in  the  one  case,  no  more  it  his 
tranquillity  disturbed  in  the  other. 

All  knowledge  is  but  vanity  to  him  who  neglects  to  lead  a  good 
life  II nd  honour  Brahma. 

Happy  is  he  who  controls  the  five  natural  senses. 

The  body  is  strengthened  by  nerves,  and  the  soul  by  friendship. 

We  should  love  our  neighbours  as  we  do  our  own  offspring. 

He  who  is  humble,  and  who  employs  no  other  language  than 
■that  which  is  mild  and  aweet,  has  no  need  of  ornaments ;  bis  con- 
duct is  his  nobility. 

A  woman  who  u.'ses  economy,  is  the  glory  of  ber  husband. 

ThuHgh  women  spring  irota  sin,  they  may  arrive  at  the  gods  bj 
purity  aud  chastity. 

There  can  be  no  grealei  sinner  than  he  who  hunts  for  bis  D«gh- 
bour's  wife. 

Music  may  be  sweet  to  those  who  have  not  heard  the  prattling 
of  their  children. 

As  the  earth  supports  those  who  trample  it  underfoot,  and  tear 
open  its  bosom  in  cultivating  it,  so  ought  we  to  return  good 
ior  evil 
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To  be  angry  witb  a  superior,  ia  a  great  crime ;  but  it  is  a  greater 
to  be  angry  witb  an  infEiior. 

The  injuries  wbicb  we  inflict  on  others,  will  always  pursue  ua,  as 
the  shadow  fullows  the  moving  body. 

A  man,  who  in  his  need  receives  a  benefit  from  another,  sbonU 
that  benefit  be  small  as  a  mustard-seed,  ought  to  consider  it  as  large 
as  a  palm-tree. 

To  a  poor  man  rice  u  a  most  acceptable  gift;  yet  is  it  less  ac- 
ceptable than  sweetness  of  speech. 

The  happiness  of  man  hereafter  ia  proportioned  to  his  virtoe. 
He  who  is  eminently  good,  who  knows  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Bmhma,  and  has  mastered  bis  passions,  is  by  death  united  imme- 
diately to  Brahma.  Uis  soul  is  like  the  pure  breeze,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Pooroo  rhallama,  or  soiil  of  the  uoiverse.  He  who 
dies  before  he  baa  had  time  to  attain  perfection,  inhabits  the  celes- 
tial regions  for  a  cfTtain  number  of  ages,  ood  r^ams  to  earth  with 
the  sum  of  merit  be  has  acquired,  to  finish  bis  holy  career.  But 
the  man  who  has  not  known  Brahma,  and  has  confined  his  adora- 
tion to  inferior  deities,  eboll  inhabit  the  re^ons  in  which  those 
deities  reside,  until  the  time  appointed  for  his  return  to  earth. 


Slavs  Tbadx  at  tbk  ImIiand  or  Nua,  Bihoapoks. 

In  1830,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  solicitotlons  of  many  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Island  of  Nias  for  the  protection  of  ibe 
Company,  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bencoo- 
len,  deputed  Mr.  Prince,  accompanied  by  the  late  Doctor  Jack,  to 
visit  the  inland,  and  to  form  there,  if  deemed  advisable,  one  or  mote ' 
settlements  in  situations  that  might  appear  best  adapted  fur  th« 
purpose.  Their  first  object  was  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  actual 
sovereignty  of  the  island  belonged,  and  whether  there  were  any 
supreme  authority  competent  to  enter  into  terms  with  them  for  the. 
-whole  ;  but  they  found  that  none  such  existed.  To  the  King  of 
Acheeu,  the  people  c^  Nias  acknowledged  nu  subjection,  and  it  did- 
not  appear  that  his  authority  ever  prevailed  in  the  island.  The. 
whole  country,  it  was  found,  had  been  immemorially  divided  among 
«  number  of  independent  chiefs,  with  whom  it  became  necessary  to 
farm  separate  agreements.  The  northern  districts  as  ^r  south  as 
a  Port  called  Gunong  Lembo,  had  long  considered  themselves 
under  the  protection  ^  the  Company,  and  had  even  been  in  the 
habit  of  hoisting  the  English  Hug,  and  making  appeaJs  and' 
references  to  Natal,  an  acknowledgment  which  was  paid  in  con- 
sequence of  asaistance  which  had  been  afibrded  them  against 
Acheenese  pirates  who  infested  their  coasts,  and  at  one  time 
threatened  a  serious  invasion. 
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Proceeding  to  visit  the  princip&l  port,  Mr.  Prince  and  Dr.  Jack 
tnvited  the  chiefs  connected  with  c«cb  to  a  conference,  the  result  of  ' 
aB  which  wu  an  agreement  under  vbicli  British  settlements  were. 
made  at  the  ports  of  Tello  Dalani  and  Lavago,  and  parties   of 
Kpoys  landed  to  secure  the  respectability  of  the  flag. 

The  interest  which  the  island  nf  Nias  then  possessed,  has  in  & 
great  measure  passed  away  with  the  cession  of  Bencoolen  and  our 
other  settleinents  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra;  but  the  report  of 
the  mission,  addressed  to  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  a  copy  of  which  is  now 
before  us,  is  en  ably  written  document,  and  contains  a  minute 
account  of  the  slave-trade  as  carried  on  at  Nias,  which  we  deem  of 
•nSciently  permanent  interest  to  he  laid  before  our  readers.  The 
avils  of  Kuch  a  traffic  are  depicted  in  a  manuer  well  calculated  to 
inspire  distrust  of  the  cult^ums  which  have  been  lavished  on  this 
commerce,  as  conducing  highly  to  the  happiness  of  all  who  are 
fiirtmiBte  M»ugb  to  become  its  victims. 

'  All  the  evils,*  says  the  report,  'arising  from  the  imperfection  ot 
A«T  ci^l  institutions,  have  liecn  aggravated  and  increased  by  the 
odious  traffic  in  slaves ;  and,  as  this  subject  in  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  we  have  been  particular  in  oblainiog  the  most  minute 
Information  concerning  its  extent,  causes,  and  origin.  The  greatest 
owuber  of  slaves  has  hitherto  been  exported  from  Lemembawa  and- 
Tello  Dalan) ;  those  from  the  northern  ports  have  been  mnch 
fewer.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  an  exact  account  of  their 
numbers, — some  endeavouring  to  extenuate  and  diminish  it,  and 
others  equally  desirous  of  magnifying'  it,  according  as  they  wished 
to  give  us  a  fsvouralile  impression  m  their  conduct  or  a  high  idea 
of  their  wealth  ;  and  the  very  nature  of  the  trade,  in  some  mea- 
sure, precludes  euctness.  From  a  comparison,  however,  of  these 
dilFereDt  accounts,  checked  by  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  vessels 
morting  thither,  and  the  value  of  their  imports,  we  are  satislied 
that  the  annual  number  exported  lia?  not  fallen  short  of  l.SOD. 
According  to  some  accounts,  more  than  this  has  been  carried  from 
Lcmemliawa  alone  ;  but  we  think  the  above  estimate  will  be  found 
nearer  the  Iruth.  They  are  purchased  chiefly  by  Acheenese  and 
Chinese  vessels}  the  latter  of  which  carry  them  to  Fedang  and 
Batavia. 

'  The  circumstances  that  attend  this  traffic  are  no  less  revoltii^ 
to  humanity  than  those  which  marked  it  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  unhappy  victims,  torn  by  violence  from  their  fiiends  and 
country,  and  delivered,  pinioned  hand  and  foot,  to  the  dealers  in 
human  flesh,,  are  kept  bound  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
voyage — a  precaution  which  is  consiilered  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  ihe  crew.  Instances  have  occurivd  where  the  captives  have 
seized  H  niument  of  Iil>erty  to  snatch  up  Ihe  first  weapon  within 
their  reiich,  stab  all  whom  they  encuuntercd,  and  complete  the. 
scene  by  leaping  overboard  and  voluntarily  seeking  a  watery  death. 
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In  tbeir  own  country,  tht;  Nias  people  rarely  mikke  uw  of  rice  ai 
food,  iind  are  almost  unaotguainted  with  the  nee  of  suet.  The  sud- 
den cbange  of  diet  to  which  they  are  s-jbjecled  on  board  ship,  added 
to  the  contiaement  and  dejection  of  mind,  prove  fatal  to  many.  Of 
a  cargo  of  thirty  Elaves,  twenty  have  been  known  to  perish  befi>re 
the  conclusion  of  the  voyage ;  and  on  &  moderate  calculation  it 
may  he  estimnted,  that,  of  the  total  number  purchased,  one  fourth 
never  reach  tbejr  destination,  but  fell  victims  to  the  various  circum- 
-stuices  above  mentioned. 

'  On  the  scenes  of  violence  that  take  place  in  (he  country  itself, 
in  the  search  fur  victims,  it  will  be  needless  to  dwell ;  they  can  be 
-better  imagined  than  dewribed.  We  shall  merely  relate  one  well 
authenticated  instance,  as  given  by  an  eye-witness. 

'  A  plan  bad  been  laid  to  attack  a  single  insulated  house  inha- 
liited  by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  to  seize  the  whole 
iiiniily.  At  ihe  appointed  hour,  the  bouse  was  surrounded  i  but 
the  man  no  eooner  discovered  his  situation,  uoderstood  the  purpose, 
■and  saw  that  there  was  no  escape,  than  he  locked  himself  into  tbe 
inner  apartment,  drew  his  kris,  killed  first  his  wife  and  children, 
and  then  plunged  it  into  his  own  breast,  preferring  death  to  a  li|^  of 
slavery. 

'  Such  are  tbe  circumstances  wkicb  our  inquiries  have  brought  to 
light.  It  is  impossible  to  view  a  people  possessed  of  such  high 
qualiiies  as  we  have  described,  sul^ect  to  such  evils,  witbont  feeling 
tbe  strongest  intert-st  in  their  favour.  They  have  appealed  to 
Britain  for  protection  :  tbey  have  placed  themselves  under  her  6^, 
and  now  look  to  her  for  tbe  restoration  of  peace  and  traiK]ii)Ility  to 
their  distracted  country.  We  cannot  forbear  recording  the  remark»- 
>ble  ei.(tression  of  one  of  tbe  chiefs  of  Tello  Dalatn,  on  our  tbreaten- 
ing  to  leave  the  place  in  displeasure,  if  he  foiled  to  comply  with  a, 
Tcquest  we  had  made;  be  earnestly  entreated  us  not  to  haih*dr 
such  a  thought  for  a  moment :  "  Have  patience  with  na,"  besaid^r 
"  we  arc  ignorant,  uninstructed  penile ;  but  we  are  desirotu  of  ob- 
taining the  mt^ans  of  improvement.  Formerly,  we  looked  to  tho 
Malays  and  Acheenet^;  but  they  deceived  us  :  if  you  should  now 
^lesert  us,  from  whom  can  we  entertain  any  hope  ?" 

'  With  a  view  to  ascertain  tbe  best  meana  of  eSecting  tbe  rap- 
.pres-ion  of  this  nefaiious  commerce,  we  have  been  minute  in  oor 
inquiries  inli)  tbe  causes  and  origin  of  slavery  in  Pulo  Nias,  and  tko 
nvide  in  which  stavea  are  procured.  Slavery  is  recogoisett  by  tJuir 
laws  and  customs  ;  itis  the  punishmeot  ordained  {iu' certain  arimw} 
atid  it  is  pcrmitLed  as  the  ultimate  resource  in  cases  of  debt.  TbtM 
customs  have  no  doubt  been  much  increased  in  severity  bjr  lb* 
temptations  of  an  external  demand,  an4  are,  often  einpktyed  on  wtf, 
alight  pretences  ;  but  tbejt  are  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
_gTM  numbers  actnalTy  exported.  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
Ifae  greater  number  are  made  slaves  bf  optn  aiul  ocfaai  vio^ce. 

Onenlal BertU,  F^'.Vi.  3  A 
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Thf  RajnbB  hiLd  little  hesitation  in  admitting  the  fact,  but  said,  the 
eysteui  origiiinlcd  wUh/orf»^ner»,  and  that  the  auiirce  nf  tbe  evil 
was  without.  In  ^ct,  tbe  tempiution  of  exorbitant  gain,  and  tbe 
{Krsuasion  of  the  deolerit  who  resort  to  tbe  (Kirts,  prove  lou  much 
for  their  self-denial,  and  induce  the  more  unprincipled  among  tbem 
to  hnve  recimrse  to  every  uieans  of  fraud,  atratagcm,  or  violence,  (o 
l^rocure  victims  to  their  avarice. 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  to  record  the  few  inntaoces  we  bsve 
met  with  nf  chiefs  wbtue  virtue  baa  been  proof  against  temptation. 
Xbuse  of  Roheeli  and  Gunong  X^mbo  deserve,  in  this  respect,  ihe 
bjghest  praise  ;  not  only  have  they  prohibited  the  traffic  in  their 
own  districts,  but  even  refuse  to  allow  the  transit  of  tliivcs  from 
tbe  interior,  or  the  disposal  of  thein,  in  any  mtinner,  at  their  respec- 
tive ports.  We  have  hud  Atill  greater  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  H«jah  of  Lemembawn  :  on  first  opening  tbe  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  explaining  our  views  a.id  intentions,  he  expressed 
trie  own  apprubation,  but  wished  to  communicate  with  the  chief  of 
tbe  interior,  with  whom  he  was  connected,  before  entering  into  such 
iniportant  engagements.  The  answer  proved  unfavourable,  and 
the^fUjab  was  threatened  with  vengeance  if  he  received  us.  After 
■ome  cotu>ultation,  however,  he  came  on  board  and  a(.t]uainted  us, 
tbat  be  was  determined  to  disregard  tbe  threats  of  the  interior  chief, 
ud  to  enter  into  ngreemettls  with  us.  He  professed  himself  ready 
to  place  himself  under  our  authority,  and  to  shut  his  port  against 
all  exportation  of  iikaves,  on  condition  of  our  affording  protection 
Mid  encouragement  to  its  l^itjmate  commerce.  I'his  was  pecu- 
liarly gratifying,  as  Lemembawa  has  hitherto  been  the  greatest  slave* 
port  on  the  islttnd,  and  therefore  tbe  one  where  we  especled  to  meet 
with  tite  greatest  dltHolties.  Indeed,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  ditTerent 
oUeh  to  say,  that,  on  full  discussioa,  they  entered  int<>  our  vtevra 
vitfa  regard  to  the  sl«ve>tracle  with  more  cordiality  than  could  b«ve 
been  expected. 

'The  measures,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  for  its  suppression,  ap- 
pear to  divide  themselves  into  three  branches  :  1st,  To  ebeck,  as 
ninch  HS  passible,  the  external  demand  ;  3d,  To  endeavour  tn  suden 
and  modify  tbe  severity  of  the  native  customs  j  and  3d,  To  provide 
tbe  m«nns  of  relief  to  debtors,  and  such  as,  by  existing  usages,  are 
llliWe  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  The  first  depends  upon  our  vigi- 
hnce ;  and  we  have  accordingly  established  such  port  regulations, 
ftAey  had JOTtned  ieltUmentt,  and  hoUted  the  Britith  eolourij  and 
^opted  SBch  Iwnl  arrangements,  as  may  facilitate  this  obgect,  by 
<Ml^ng  all  vessels  to  take  a  pass  or  port  clearance  frum'tlie  Com- 
|Mny'6  representatne  at  Telia  Dalam  or  Lavago,  and  directing  the' 
MoHsMtion  of  any  vessel  or  boat  In  which  slaves  may  be  discovered. 
,  '  The  second  object  will  be  of  slower  attaituneat :  the  chanoe  in 
their  customs  will  be  effected  gradually  and  by  persuasion ;  um  BC- 
^rat  priKtices  will  f^Il  into  disuse  of  themselves,  when  the  teiopta- 
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tion  which  mnintjiins  them  is  withdrawn :  and  ibe  chiefs  have,  oa 
the  whole,  showu  so  much  willingness  to  attead  to  our  suggM- 
tions,  thdt  we  entrrtain  hopes  of  great  iraproveaieDt  as  our  influenca 
extend:!.  We  have  declared,  that  no  Malny  or  other  foreign  settler 
shall  in  future  be  pennitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  native  custooi  is 
regard  to  debts,  eiiher  to  recover  such  exorbitant  interest,  or  to 
jxissess  himself  of  the  person  of  bis  debtor  j  and,  as  they  are  the 
principnl  agents  of  the  sluve-trade,  aiid  have  most  of  tbe  i^posahle 
capitals  in  their  bands,  this  prohibition  will  he  atteaded  with  good 
effects.  The  domestic  slaves  of  the  Nias  pt'ople  themselves  are 
considered  as  part  of  the  family  and  are  never  parted  with  to  fo- 
reigners, so  ihut  their  condition  is  less  a  subject  of  commiseratian. 

*  In  reference  to  the  third  point,  the  means  of  affording  relief  to 
-debtors,  and  enabling  sych  persons  to  redeem  tfaemaelves  from 
■vlavcT}',  we  detenniued,  on  full  cimsidemtion  of  tbe  subject,  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  regulations  framed  by  you,  (Sir  T.  S.^ 
itufflesjj  tiir  [he  reform  of  the  Mfnijiriog  system  at  Bencoolea,' 
'Whtuh  appeared  tons  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  Island,  and  lo  alfurd  the  utmost  rKJief  to  tbe  debtor,  consistent 
with  the  just  claims  of  ihe  creditor.  Agreeably  to  these,  any  per- 
son who  hud  fallen  into  the  condition  of  a  slave,  or  wte  liable  to  it 
from  inability  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  debt,  might  redeem  himself 
by  entering  into  a  voluntary  contract  with  any  person  who  should 
4igree  to  pay  tbe  amount,  to  serve  for  a  speciBed  period  of  time, 
]»roportionate  to  the  sum  paid,  such  sum  being  considered  as  an  ad- 
Vance  to  be  Ii(|ui(lated  by  a  certain  definite  service  to  be  rendered  by 
the  debtor.  Tbus.inlieit  iif  absolute  and  unlimited  slavery,  will  be 
substituted  a  system  uf  free  and  voluntary  contract,  by  which  the 
debtor  or  slave  enters  at  once  on  all  tbe  privileges  of  freedom,  sub- 
Jei  t  only  to  the  fiillilmcnt  of  an  equitable  contract,  at  tlie  same  lime 
^at  tite  interest  of  the  crcditur  is  lully  secured. 

'  A  plan  so  obviously  beneficial  and  equitaUe,  could  not  Ut  to 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Nias  chiefs,  as  it,  in  fact,  gives  u 
tnuch  security  to  tbe  creditor  as  the  present  system  of  slavery,  aad 
is  in  an  m»ioerii  degree  favourable  to  the  debtor.  We  required  at 
xhe  different  ILijahs  the  number  of  persons  at  present  in  a  staie.of 
slavery  on  account  of  debt,  in  order  to  take  measures  for  effectbig 
4heir  ri'demption  on  the  above  principle  as  ikxmi  as  practicahle  ;  oad 
the  result  of  tliese  inijuiries  strongly  proves  what  we  have  «bove 
asserted,  that  tbe  majority  of  the  slaves  are  mode  so  by  violence,  oc 
■oa  very  unjust  pretences  j  for  we  scarcely  met  with  an  instaaee  in 
which  they  had  a  single  slave  on  hand  whose  redemption  or  aala 
ihey  wialicd  to  effect.  The  answer  was  uniliirmty,  '  We  hsve 
Done  J  but,  if  you  wiah  to  purchase  slaves,  wait  a  fi:w  days,  and 
you  may  have  a  hundred."  On  in<|uiriag  further  bcnr  Uils  wsa 
to  be  effected,  we  found  that  (hey  hod  odiy  to  send  notice 
to  their  agents,  among  the  interior  Kojahs,  and  anj  n 
2  AS 
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fbrthwitb  bronght  down  bound.  They  probably  sent  word  to  catch 
K>  many  eUvea  witb  as  mucb  indifference  as  they  would  have  given 
an  order  to  catob  fo  many  bt^s  for  the  same  purpose.  The  fact  ia, 
the  arrival  of  tlie  trading  &oats,  which  takes  place  at  a.  certain  setmon, 
is  the  signal  fi)r  universal  rapine  and  violence  tliraugbout  the  in- 
terior :  hostile  tribes  endeavour  to  entrap  stragglers  belonging  to 
tfaeir  opponents ;  and  the  most  frivnlous  pretences  are  resorted  to, 
wkere  violence  is  not  deemed  expedient. 

'  It  is  pain^l  to  dwell  on  this  part  nf  the  picture  ;  but  we  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  di8t.int,  when,  with  the  temptatiun  from  without, 
these  scenes  of  violence  will  cease  end  be  forgotten,  trimcguillity  be 
restored,  and  industry,  no  longer  repressed  by  inseiuritynnd  danger, 
awake  to  new  life  and  to  new  energies.  We  think  the  meiusuret 
now  commenced,  iffblEowed  up  and  extended,  are  nde<|uate  to  effect 
tbeM  desirable  objects,  and  we  trust  that  the  people  of  these  inter- 
eating  isiamis  will  here^er  look  to  the  period  of  their  placing  them- 
selves ander  the  fostering  care  of  Brit«iti,  as  the  commencement  of 
a  better  era  and  of  happier  times. 

'  The  benefits  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  victims  alo  e,  but 
will  be  much  more  extirnsiveiy  felt  as  the  first  step  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  country,  and  the  removal  of  the  greatest  check  to  industry. 
Independently  of  the  habi  s  of  cruelty  and  rapine  which  it  tend:!  to 
infiise,  the  exorbitant  profits  it  holds  out,  like  those  uf  gambling, 
create  an  aversion  to  the  slower  advanta^s  of  legiiiuiate  com- 
merce and  agricultural  latiour.  In  order  to  convey  their  pro- 
duce to  the  sea-ports,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  at 
present  obliged  to  unite  intn  parties  of  several  hundreds,  all  com- 
pletely armed,  and  with  their  loads  of  rice  on  the.r  bueks,  descend 
in  order  of  battle  to  the  shores  to  dispiise  of  it.  Such  is  the  general 
insecurity  and  distrust,  that  the  husbandman  goes  armed  ii>  his 
labour  in  the  fields,  that  they  select  the  most  difhiult  situations  for 
tbtir  villsgcs,  and  ctmstruct  their  houses  with  every  precaution 
B^Bhiel  surprise.  Their  laws  have,  from  the  temptation  of  the  slave- 
tnde,  acquired  a  sftvage  and  cruel  character,  that  was  probably  ori- 
gtaally  unknown  to  them  ;  and  feuds  have  t>een  jierpetuated  that 
would  pTobnhly  otherwise  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  It 
it  unnecessary  to  point  oat  the  innumerKble  advantages  that  must 
ariM  from  stopping  the  source  from  whence  all  these  evils  have 
fiowed.  It  will  retjuire  no  spedsl  interposition  of  foreign  influence; 
tba  course  of  fmprorement  will  be  spontaneous  and  natural ;  con- 
fldence  will  gnulually  he  restored  ;  the  operations  of  agriculture  and 
ooOimwce  will  no  tonger  be  interrupted  ;  and  British  influence  may 
be  Merted  with  success,  reconciling  fends  and  re-uniting  the  now 
iBvkded  and  hostile  tribes  into  a  community  of  interests  ;  while  those 
iHn  which  derive  their  worst  features,  from  the  facility  of  selling 
dBves,  will,  by  degrees,  fUl  intn  disuse,  and  give  way  to  a  milder 
Odd*.' — Bnqtai  Ckronkte,  japril,  S4,  I8SS. 
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In  our  correspewlciKe  d^wtment  will  be  found  «d  acoouDt  of 
m  woman  rescued  from  a  Snuee,  principally  through  Etuopean  ia- 
•trn mentality.  Fire  had  absolutely  been  set  to  tb«  pile,  and  the 
poor  ^amau  bad  suM«iaed  coasiderobit)  injury  before  the  could 
make  her  escape  good.  In  this  instance  tbe  woniEUi  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fastened  down  :  the  consequence  was,  that,  wbffi 
the  agony  of  her  situation  became  loo  great,  tbe  impulse  of  nature 
became  more  powerful  tfaan  the  dogEoaa  of  auperatition  {  and  i^ 
obeyed  it. 

We  bare  also  much  pleasure  in  refenittg  onr  readen  to  ao  ingt- 
niotn  propofat  respectia^  Sattees,  which,  if  adopted,  we  doubt  not^ 
wtNild  ere  long  pnt  an  eolirB  atop  to  that  horrible  custom. 

To  the  Editor  of  '  Tbe   India  GaxetU.' 

Mirzopore,  15th  Juue,  1628.' 

Siar^May  I  b^  the  fareur  of  your  iiuecting  in  your  paper  t)ie 
fbllowhig  BCOountnf  a  Suttee  that  occurred  in  this  DeigbbourlHwd  a 
short  tioe^  since,  when  tbe  presence  of  a  few  Gatopean  ^ntlsmfn 
was  happily  tbe  means  of  rcecuing  an  unfortunate  and  deluded 
young  widow  from  self-immolation. 

Hearing  that  a  Svttoe  was  aboot  to  ti^  place  about  four  miles 
from  thta  cantonment,  1  repaired  to  the  spot,  accompaaded  by  «£• 
vend  officers,  in  the  hope  of  dissuading  tlic  unhappy  wumaa  from 
burning  hcraelf  with  the  body  of-4>er  deceased  hushaitd,  but  at  all 
events  to  see  that  ao  mwsnres  of  a>ercton  wefe  need  to  oompel  her 
to  thin  rash  act. 

On  reaching  the  ground,  we  found  a  tbM  concourse  of  people 
assembled  to  witness  the  horrid  scene,  waiting  with  greort  anxiety 
for  the  msgistnUe's  prarwaanah  permitting  (h6  sacrifice.  Some 
considerable  time,  however,  elapsed  before  the  poHee  ofBcera  ar- 
rived with  the  mngistrate's  permisaioD  to  allow  the  8uttee  to  take 
plaee,  under  such  rmlrictions  as  the  r^utations  of  tbe  service  en- 
join. During  thfei  interval,  every  endeavonr  was  made  to  inducts  the 
'  misguided  and  inlaiuated  woman  to  abandon  her  resolution  of  de- 
stroyiTig  herself.  Protection  and  support  wet's  promised  to  her  ahd 
her  family,  provided  she  woald  reltnqnlsh  her  horrid  purpose.  8be 
tejetrted  every  pm[ioStit,  however,  with  disdain,  but  with  mildness, 
obstinately  bent  on  seTr-desiructton.  When  tbe  Darogah  arrive 
■fnmt  the  dty  with  the  mugiHtrate's  porwannah,  she  e^cpressed  ibe 
greatest  delight,  and.  with  a  Hrm  step  and  a  mind  undaunted,  re- 
paired to  the  bank«  of  the  (isngea  where  the  pile  was  raised,  follDWed 
by  a  mob  of  deluded  zealots,  who  evineed  as  mueh  anxiety  to 
witness  tbe  hurrid  tpectocle  as  an  English  crowd  would  a  pugilistic 
fight.     On  reaching  the  river,  she  went  through  tbe  ceremony  of 
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bathing  vith  the  bod;  of  her  deceased  htubaDd,  chnnged  her  dms,. 
distributed  her  omamentB  amongst  her  femak  relatives  and  frienda, 
raceiving  ia  return  from  the  Brahmins  who  surrminded  her,  gar- 
lands nf  flowers  nnd  scented  oils,  with  which  she  anointed  herself. 
This  purification  being  over,  she  seated  herself  on  the  ground  close  to 
tte  pile,  surrounded  by  &  crowd  of  oM  women  andBrehtnlDS,  whose 
Gountecanoes  displayed,  in  strong  and  marked  lineaments,  the  de* 
light  they  felt  at  the  determined  and  unshaken  fortitude  of  their 
victim.  An  unloeked  for  de)ay  now  occurred,  there  tMt  Being  a 
sufficiency  of  wood  ;  and,  during  this  interval,  attempts  were  again 
made  to  dtrert  her  from  her  cruel  purpose  :  but  she  rontinued  firm, 
smiling  and  singing,  the  old  women  and  Brahmins  clapping  therr 
'  hands  and  shouting  in  chorus.  The  pil^  was  quickly  replenished 
with  fuel,  and  surrounded  with  large  bundles  of  jowoh  or  brushwood, 
•tiiBt  her  su&rings  might  be  as  sfaort  as  possiUe.  The  awful  mo- 
.  meat  of  destruction  had  now  arrived ;  and,  with  a  tranquil  counte- 
nance and  a  mind  not  at  all  shaken  1tc»i  its  purpose,  she  rose  from 
the  ground,  walked  several  times  round  the  ).-iIe,  distributed  flowers 
to  the  mob,  who  engeriy  pressed  to  receive  some  tdkens  from  her, 
and  then  mounted  the  pile  singing  all  the  lime,  accompanied  with 
'  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  the  dtseordant  stmiids  of  the  Indian 
■  drum  apd  pipe.  On  reaching  the  summit,  she  seatMl  herself  in  the 
centre ;  atid  the  body  of  her  deceased  husband  (a  bloated  mass  af 
'  potrefeciion)  was  laid  eai^iillj'  acrora  ber  lap.  The  ci  isis  was  now 
at  hand ;  and  a  piece  of  lighted.  eowHlnng,  surrounded  with  a  wisp 

-  •Tatnnr,  was  hraded  to  ber  fiitiKT-ia-hiw,  who  walked  round  the 
pile  sfaMing  and  bnndlalHng  the  lighted  straw,  the  victim  cIa|H 

'  ping  hear  hands,  a|^«reotIy  exulting  in  the  doun  tliat  awwted  her. 

The  brushwood  was  set  fire  to  in  seveial  placn,  and  soon  n»e 
'.  into  aa  awful  and  nujealtc  blate,  aided  by  a  strong  westerly  wii^d. 

I  sfaall  never  forget  this  appalling  moment.  As  the  flames  raached 
'  her,  lobectved  her  movo,  as  if  about  to  lie  down,  that  the  conflict 

might  the  sooner  tie  over  ;  but  what  was  my  astonish meut  and  de- 

li^i  to  see  her  make  a  jump  from  the  pile,  throwing  the  body  of 
.  her.  husbaudlrom  her  lap  with  a  strong  convuliiive  start .'     She  had 

-  KBToely  reached  the  ground,  when  an  atteuditig  Bruhmin  rushed 
.  upon  her  >  and  she  sunk  on  ttte  ground  in  a  state  5  exhaustion,  and, 
'   but  for  our  inetuot  interference,  would  h«ve  been  hurled  agajn  ou  the 

fire.  Asceoeof  cnniusion,  nsyou  may  sufipose,  ensued;  but  no  at- 
tempt at  violence  was  made.  An  avenue  ibrougli  the  crowd  was- 
soon  farmed  ;  and  we  had  the  proud  aatis^lion  of  cundiKting  ibia 
infatuated  devotee  to  Brahminical  influenoe  from  the  ground  to  her 
Tillage,  where  she  now  is,  and,  1  believe,  thjukful  for  her  rescue. 
Her  back  and  arms  were  dreudfully  burnt ;  and,  what  with  the  ex- 
haustion of  hunger,  and  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  she  underwent  for 
three  days  previous  lo  ihe  day  of  tlie  Suttee,  it  is  a  miracle  that 
nature  did  not  aink  under  the  severe  penance. 
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Jio  intoxicating  drugs  were  admin ittCered  ta  stupefy  her,  so'&r  m 
I  wniH  aacerrain;  and  the  detertnined  heroic  fortitude  she  di!!phj>ed 
tbrongbtnit  the  whcile  of  the  ceremony,  till  the  mitngent  of  ji.-iin  and 
trial,  was  wurthy  tt  better  cause,  and  yyf(iA  have  dune  honour  to  a 
Christian  martyr.  .  ' 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  particulars  of  this  Suttee,  which  require  no 
coininent,  nor  should  t  have  troubled  you  with  this  long  dc^il,  but 
'fitr  my  anxiety  and  desire  that  the  Government  should  hv.  made  ac,- 
quainted  with  the  happy  result  that  ensues  from  the  presence  of  a 
^w  Europeans  ;  a'^  I  feel  assured,  tliat,  in  nine  cases  out  of  te»r 
force  is  made  use  of  to  compel  the  victim  to  adhere  to  Iter  horrict 
purpose.  Tlie  days  of  mortyrdoxi  happily  do  not  now  exist,  ami 
it  rei]u  res  no  common  mJnd  U.t  bear  the  paios  and  tortures  of  Sref 
and  1  have  little  doubt,  that,  if  the  European  authority  or  magistrote 
were  always  present  (when  circuraitaiices  of  locality  admit  of  it) 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Suttee,  the  practice  so  abhorrent  to  tbe  feelings 
of  hum-inity,  might  soon  be  abolished  altogether. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant. 

An  £ra-VViTNKBa.  . 

To  the  Editor  of  '  The  India  Gazette.' 

June.  1828. ' 
Sra, — During  a  taM  mldence  at  home,  I  observed  that  nothing 
intereatcd  tbe  p«^>ple  of  fingfaiiMl  in  oonnection  with  our  Empire  here 
so  nsMeh  as  the  SntKeat  1  might  uy  that  little  ebe  appeared  to  at- 
tract their  serious  atienttuo  towards  die  East.  Inditputabty,  thejr 
bate  horrible  and  disgustii^  saeritiGes,  wbich,  a«  a  Christiau  peopla 
and  as  btmian  being.t,  ve  should  oppo^  by  all  lawfiit  and  prodeat 
means  ;  to  eppuHe  tbcm  otherwise  might  increa-ie  tite  evil  <se 
desire  to  prevent  I  have  frequently  ihougfat  od  ibe  sahject,— hin  wbs 
in  India,  deserving  the  n^meof  a  reflecting  being,  has  liot}— and  it 
appears  to  me  that,  without  any  unjustifiable  interference  even  with 
a  prejudit-r,  (for  Suttee  is  admitted,  on  all  bands,  to  be  no  religioiM 
obligation.)  we  mii<ht  give  a  great,  immediate;  and,  ultimately,  a 
complete  check  to  the  practice.  My  plan  has  for  its  basis  no  ela- 
borate theory,  neither  dues  it  include  fiir  its  means  any  severe  penti 
enactments  :  it  is  founded  on  tbe  acttnowledged  ftvlings  of  humao 
nature,  and  ret)uire»  few  sgttnts  beyond  Uieir  unrestrained  in Huence. 
Briefly,  I  would  propose — Ist.  That  one  or  more  spncts  be  appni- 
prialal  in  each  zillah  to  the  performance  of  Suttee,  and,  that  ati*f 
attempt  to  evade  the  law,  oy  prartising  the  nte  ia  any  other  pla<,-e, 
he  made  punishable.  %d.  'Ihe  space  so  appropriated  sliuuld  be 
'  walled  in  to  tbe  hfighi  of  twi:wty  feet,  and  have  only  one  eoUiincQ, 
protected  by  a  strong  gate  ;  tbe  wall  might  t»e  spiked,  or  better  if 
'exteriorly  guarded  by  scjtoys.  3d.  No  one  sliould,  uudjr  any  ptv- 
'  fence,  enter  the  inclosure ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  pile  bnd  bean 
prepared,  and  tbe  body  of  tbe  deceased  person  depmited  nn  it 
bat  the  Suttee,  the  principally  oGScittting  Brahmin,  and  two  or  thr«e 
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tnatj  o6ice»  of  die  Police.  4th.  Immediktclf  the  womui  IimI  eo- 
tered,  the  crowd  which  natuntDf  nttcDda  on  such  occuioiu,  ■boold' 
be  cdied  upon  and  campened  to  dU{(erM.  5th.  Three  boon  ibonld 
be  allowed  to  elapse  betwaeo  the  entrance  of  the  Suttee  and  the 
Ughting  of  the  pile.  Durinc;  this  period,  it  ehoutd,  on  all  practicable- 
occttsionB,  be  the  duty  of  the  maglsirate  to  visit  the  proposed  vic- 
tim. If  she  conUnue  determined,  the  sacri&ce  must  go  on  ;  for  so 
resiriute  a  person  would  probably  only  be  prevented  from  burnings 
to  practise  some  other  mode  of  self-destruction  ;  but  I  ftel  ex- 
tremely donbtfbl,  whether,  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten,  the  »acri)ice 
wonkl  go  on.  Remove  the  mighty  stimulug  of  being  '  the  observed 
of  all  Servers  ;'  the  intoxication  of  vanity  ;  the  persuasions  cf 
Abends,  anxious  for  the  honoiir  of  the  femily,  or  influenced  by  baso^ 
'motiTca  J  the  noise  of  music  and  shoutings  ;  ttie  encourtyfing  pre- 
'■ence  of  an  admiring  multitude  ;  above  all,  lessen  the  difficult}'  of 
K  retreat,  by  not  dem  nding  that  it  should  be  made  in  the  face  of  an 
tnimense  concour<te,  whose  adoration  would,  by  such  a  proceeding, 
be  changed  to  instant  scMn  ; — and  then  see  whethi  r  the  hst  of  lui- 
ddal  burnings  wonid  continue  so  horribly  replete  as  at  present.  I  am 
ot  course  awnre  of  the  btttt  attention  lunidly  paid  to  a  newsp<4ier 
speculation,  and  I  cannot  hope  for  mine  that  it  should  be  spared 
.irom  the  general  fate ;  but  1  ofier  it  with  a  chance  that  the  hints 
.conveyed  may  meet  the  eye  of  Some  moredile  peraoa,  wb»maj^ 
.think  them  worthy  of  deeper  coiufdemtiaB,  and  throw  into  com- 
plete form  the  plan  which  I  have  but  im|Mtfsctly  akelohed. 
'  The  (Bcperimeat  mi^  ht  be  tried  in  the  stronghnld  of  Snttces,  in  the- 
tanniediate  Ticinily  of  Cnlcoltd  ;  unless,  iiitfAd;  it<Meh>  deeined  ad- 
^sable  to  essay  the  nobler  and  more  worthy,  but  more  hatarduus  one, 
of  prohibiting  thefrigfatfut  practice  openly  and  boldly,  at  once  and 
fcr  ever. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H. 


'BTATiBTrcAL  DETAILS  R««PKCTiJio  raa  PaoviNcx  or  Basbbim. 

Wx  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  ttntiaical  deiiula  re- 
garding the  l*rovince  of  Bassein,  collected  whilst  it  was  under  the 
controlof  the  Brkiab authorities. 

The  district  of  Bassein  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Fnsheen 
BnlMi  or  creek,  wh.ch  falU  inio  the  Irawadi  a  little  above  Meyaon. 
nnd  OR  the  south  by  tbe  sea.  On  the  e«st,  the  Imwadi  divides  it 
from  tbe  province  of  Dalla  (  and  on  the  west,  a  range  of  niuuo- 
lains,  fanning  parallel  lo  the  coast,  sepiirates  it  from  Gna-Gioimg, 
Which,  however,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  addvd  lo  tbe  Bas!«m 
Astrlct,  which  makes  the  sea  the  boundary.  The  nre*  comprised 
iritfaia  these  limits,  is  estimated  ai  nine  thousand  miles. 
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The  cowdry  ia  la>w.  Bad,  eucpt  wban  ckMrcd  Ibr  emkintiim^ 
•f«rniD  with  jungle  and  fiirait.  It  is  wMand  bf  Iks  two  gimt 
bnnchM  of  tbe  Irrawadi,  into  which  iba  river  dividei  a  IbUa  above 
Uvnzada,  tbe  must  westerly  of  which  falls  into  the  tea  U  Negnu*. 
and  is  known  as  the  Bitssein  river.  Tfae  nuun  or  falano  branch 
posees  Donabew  and  Ftint4Uio,  and  seDdi  off  the  Hougoon  branch, 
and  proceeds  to  the  sen  between  DoUa  and  Uasaein,  forming  oiaBjr 
ramifications  in  itd  cour-^e.  The  Bassein  river  offers  many  facilities 
to  navigation  ;  and  sbi^s  of  burthen  may  ascend  Ht'ty  miles  above 
the  town.  In  the  dry  season,  however,  there  is  no  flow  of  naier 
inlu  it  ft'om  the  Irrawadi,  the  comumnication  at  the  head  of  tbe 
river  being  interrupted  by  Mmih  bunlia.  Small  bunts  ate  aometimes 
dragged  across.  The  opening  of  the  river  is  generally  awailvd  for 
trading  with  the  upper  provinces  ;  but  there  is  always  a  circuihMS- 
route  open  by  thu  Panianu  branch.  Towards  the  end  of  the  rains,, 
the  country  is  generally  under  water  for  some  days.  There  are 
abont  one  hundred  lakes  in  theBaasein  township, and  iweBty-sevn' 
in  that  of  Panlano,  at  which  Gsberies  are  established.  There  ia 
little  intercourse  in  this  part  of  tbe  Burmsn  territory,  except  by 
water. 

The  climate  of  Bassein  is  considered  temperate.  Hie  heat  it- 
seldom  oppressive,  beiug  moderated  by  the  sea-breeze  in  the  bot- 
.  weather,  and  by  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  rains  ;  whilst,  frucn  No- 
vember to  February,  tbe  weatlier  is  mild  and  pleasant.  The  de- 
tachment Btationi'd  nt  liasa^'in  from  November  1835  to  Jnne  1696,. 
offered  nucoaes  of  general  di»ease,  and  the  Natives  are  very  hculthy. 
Tbe  ((uaUty  of  the  soil  is  variona;  sooie  places  yielding  seven 
hundred  boskets  of  paddy  per  yoke,  whilst  others  return  less  ttMn 
one-third  of  that  ijuantity.  The  rice  cultivation  is  mnch  tbe  soittS' 
as  that  of  India.  Maize  ia  also  grown  io  considerable  quantities, 
but  chiefly  about  the  towns  or  j^dens.  Yams,  both  red  and  vrhite^ 
of  a  superior  description,  are  reared,  as  are  sweet  potatoes  awt 
other  farlDaceoua  roots.  Sesame  and  tbe  palina  Christi  are  grown 
in  gardens.  Wood  oil  is  obtained  in  the  province;  and  n  tree  called 
tuugo-peng,  from  the  fruit  and  seed  of  which  an  oil,  used  fur  lamps, 
is  expressed,  {jniws  wild  in  abundance.  Toliacco  is  but  little  culti- 
vated, and  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
sugar-cane.  Indigo  and  cotton,  which  grow  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  province,  iitigbt  be  easily  exti-nded ;  but  the  chief  object  of 
cultivation  in  the  district  is  grain.  1*01108  ore  not  numerous,  and 
areca  nuts  are  mipurted  from  Bengal :  cocoa-nut^  are  also  bought 
from  the  Andamans,  although  the  tree  is  plentiful  rttMut  fiasseih. 
Cocoa-nut  oil  is  not  procurable.  Mango  and  jack  trees  are  miaie- 
rous,  and  the  Mariam  and  other  fruit  trees  grow  wild. 

Silk  and  cotton  goods,  of  a  coarse  kind,  are  raonnioGiured  In  Ibe 
province  for  domestic  constimption ;  but  those  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion are  itnported  from  Ava  or  Bengid.     Common  earthenware  is 
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fabricittrd  in  ■bundance,  as  veil  b5  the  few  iron  implements  that 
are  in  nee ;  as  diMH,  ItnnKt,  spbirit'ttie  Ota  of  the  nnaller  pngddits, 
and  the  fastening  fer  tmuaeand  tfaip  buildii^ ;  whkh  Utter  arts 
may  be  conAiderecl  upon  ■  renpect«ble  footing. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  formerly  considerable. 
The  articles  sent  fn>m  Bassein,  were  rice,  anil,  hilwhong,  and 
'  salted  and  dried  flah ;    the  returns  tdr  which  were  silk  clothes, 

■  lackered -wore,  tobacco,  Dnionn,  tamarinds,  cotton,  lac,  lacker,  petro- 

■  leum,  petroleum  oil,  daiumer,  iron,  saltpetre  and  Hulpliur.  The 
'  eonveynnce  of  these  articles  was  by  buats  of  large  size,  which 
'  asneniblei)  about  the  end  of  April,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
'  rising  of  the  river,  and  the  prevailing  winds  fVom  the  Hiiuth.  Id 
'  tbe  want  uf  wind,  the  progress  of  the  large  bmiis  was  stopped,  or 
'-  made  only  by  warping,  su  ihat  It  waa  nften  necessary  to  transfer 
'  their  cargoes  to  smaller  boKti,  or  sell  them  at  the  first  mart.  Tb» 
'  productions  of  tbe  district,  or  those  tif  internal  import,  were  ex- 
ported for  areca  nuts  and  piece  goods,  chiefly  to  Bangoon;  but 
boats  of  a  large  dimension  were  annuiJIy  sent  to  Chittngong,  and 
even  to  Dacca,  befiire  the  hite  war- 

The  province  of  Bassein  Is  snid  to  have  contained,  formerly,  thirty- 
two  townships  p  but  of  these  only  eight  reiiiain  :  UiuiHein.  Paataoo, 
Kaybong,  Dtmabew,  Zayloom,  Henvada,  Kanao,  and  Miaou  ;  each 
-  of  these  is  subdivided  into  districts,  each  district  containing  a  num- 

■  ber  of  villuges  :  thus  the  townsbip  of  Bnssein  Itself  comprises  twelve 
divisions,  and  114  villages,  tiesides  thirty-seven  villa^s  unattached. 
A  Sugi  is  at  the  head  of  each  villit^e  division,  jind  each  township  is 
under  a  Myosugi.     These  offices  are,  in  general,  herMlitnry ;  and 

.  tbey  seem  to  iovtrive  a  proprtetary  claim  tn  tbe  land,  at  least,  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  King,  who  b  tbe  only  landholder  in  bis  domi- 
nions,  and  bestows  or  retract*  tbe  lands  at  will. 

llie  population  of  tbe  province  Is  exceedingly  scdhty,  portieulariy 
in  the  lower  distr  ct*.  The  three  townships  ol  Bnssein,  l^intano,  and 
Kaybong,  were  found  to  contain  about  Sfiy  thousand  persons,  Bur- 
niani  and  Taliens,  and  thirty  thousand  Kiuiana  and  Kyens,  making 
about  twelve  to  the  square  mile.  Taking  ihe  whole  province,  how- 
ever, the  prop«irtiun  may  be  calculated  at  double  Ihat  rate,  or  twenty- 
four  to  the  square  mile.     The  Burman  and  Talien  population  is 

'  most  uitiially  on  the  banks  of  tbe  rivt^r^i  and  creeks,  and  tlie  Koriana 
are  to  be  found  mostly  upon  the  smaller  nu11;ihs.  The  Kyens  and 
Zabamf;9  chiefly  inhabit  the  bill  forests,  in  sitaations  considered  by 
(be  other  tribes  as  tmhealthy.  According  to  general  rejtort,  the 
province  has  been  some  lime  on  the  devtine,  and  the  existence  of 
extensive  vestiges  of  population  coiJrms  the  niscrtian.  The  town 
of  Bassein,  which  now  contains  three  thousand  souls,  formerly  had 
thirty  thousand.  Tlie  decline  has  been  progressive,  attributable 
chiefly  to  >nu1  government ;  but  the  late  mir  contributed  to  desolate 
the  country,  not  so  much  by  the  cagudtiet  of  military  O)ieratioa  aa 
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I7  tbe  compulaory  abandoDmeDt  or  their  dwellings  by  th«  peo|de, 
and  the  prevmlence  itf  genenl  «*Hrcb7  and  ccoAision. 

The  Bnnnese,  Tftliens,  Karianfl,  nnd  Kyens,  have  all  diffei^nt  Ihd- 
gnngea  ;  but  (he  Burmese  is  genenilly  understood.  The  dialtrc-ts  oi 
the  twn  last  appear  to  be  mnely  oillociuiul.  Education  is  common.. 
Almost  all  the  male  children  of  thr  Biirmans  andTaliens  arc  taught- 
gruuitonsly  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  by  the  Poonghees,  nr  priest*  ;. 
some  ai  the  female  children  are  also  taught  to  retul  and  write,  tt 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  aciquirements  are  subaervicDt 
to  more  than  the  ordinary  business  of  life  ;  and  literature  and  scieucv 
are  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb. 

The  revenue  of  the  province  was  derived  fiom  a  land-tax  on 
tbe  Kiuians  ;  an  assessment  on  houses  in  towns  and  vtllaees  ;  .tbe 
rents  of  fisheries,  and  imposts  on  the  iiianufacUire  of  balactiong  and 
salt ;  on  tbe  sale  of  timber ;  on  law  proceedings,  and  duties,  atxk 
customs. 

The  tax  on  the  Karians  waa  rated  at  about  «ghteen  ti<.-als  ao- 
Dually  per  plough,  or  yuke,  t>f  buffalo.  Of  this,  twelve  were  for 
the  GiivcrnmeDt,  foui  aod  a  half  for  the  Mywoon  or  Viceroy,  aitd 
.  one  and  a  half  for  tbe  Myusugi.  Fur  tbe  King's  use,  one  vim  of  wax,, 
and  ten  baskets  of  paddy,  were  levied  in  addition.  The  total  jira- 
duce  of  this  wtui  abuMt  45/>00  ticals. 

Tbe  assessmenls  00  tbe  towns  were  of  a  very  arbitrary  nature, 
and,  on  particular  occMsiona,  of  unlimited  amount.     A  town  being 
,  ordered  to  provide  a  certain  snm  fur  public  purposes,  the  heads  oT 
.  the  divir.ioas  were  catted  together  by  the  Hyoaugi,  and  informed  of 
the  quota  expected  from  each,  which  ihey  again  exacted   fmin  the 
householders,  according  to  their  supposed  means.  Those  who  plead- 
ed poverty  were  not  uufrequeoity  put  to  the  lorture,  wbilet  «thcr» 
evaded  a  full  [layment  by  tbe  dexterous  admi  nisi  ration  of  'bribes  ; 
.  but  tbe  system  was  a  source  of  great  oppression.     Persons  m  tbe 
public  employ  were  exempt,  as  were  artificers,  as  tbeir  services 
were  put  in  requisition,  wbeoever  ihirtight  necessary,  for  the  public 
convenience,  or  that  of  tbe  )ncal  nuiburities.     The  Mnsulitians  asd 
Chinese  of  Bossein  were  atiw  free  from  any  tax,  in  consequence  of 
-  beii^  employi^d  to  maoubcture  gunpowder  lor  the  Mate. 

TIk  fisheries  in  ponds  and  takes  were  let  to  certain  persons  in 
th«  diifercot  villages  for  an  annual  payment  c^  about  seventeen 
ticals  each.  Permissiou  to  procure  turtles'  eg^  was  at>o  paid  tor. 
The  fish  was  oiostly  made  into  balachong  j  and  a  charge  was  k-vied 
00  this  article  when  put  on  board  of  boats  for  iraasniiBsion  to  any 
other  place.  Twenty-two  ticals  were  thus  levied,  without  regard 
to  tin  size  of  tbe  boat  or  its  i-onteuts.  These  sources  of  rrveoae, 
however,  were  but  little  productive,  being  usually  mismanaged  aod 
easily  evaded. 

In  like  maiiDer,  every  establishment  for  bcriling  saH  paid  a  com- 
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BMD  rale  of  tu,  iridMMl  any  wfcreaap  to  the  (laaiity  of  th«  mum- 
&<«ure.  It  was  made  in  ibe  township  of  BoMein  tmlj,  in  tha 
inoDtha  of  Febniarj  and  March,  cbiefly  by  pM>|ik  froDi  the  towiu, 
who  annually  visitea  the  sea-coast  for  the  purpose.  The  ijuaQtity 
usually  made  in  the  divisions  vf  Negrais,  liiingao,  Narpuiilah,  and 
PsntflDO,  was  about  45,000  mauods  a  year,  and  the  average  price 
one  ticai  a  muund.  The  amount  of  the  annual  revenue  inited  Irom 
it  was  Dot  Diore  tbau  4,600  tiials.  The  mode  of  luanufocvure  is  as 
follows : — a  hole  is  dug  in  the  grouod,  to  which  wooden  troughs 
lead  fnim  the  spot  where  the  soil  is  washed,  and  the  washings,  or 
brine,  thus  collected,  1  his  is  allowed  tu  remiun  some  diys,  for  the 
earthen  particles  to  preeipitair,  and  a  portion  of  the  water  to  eva- 
porate, when  somi'  nee  is  thrown  into  the.  waler.  If  it  flouts,  the 
coDCmtration  is  judged  sufficient,  and  the  fluid  is  transferred  to 
large  vessels,  io  whii-h  it  is  boiled  to  dryness. 

The  teak  forests  in  the  province  of  Basseiu  are  not  extensive  ( 
bat  good  timber  is  procurable  in  the  district  of  Lamina,  The  forests 
«e  un  the  west  side  of  the  Baseein  river,  along  the  foot,  and  npcM 
the  side-,  nf  the  hills.  Those  in  the  Lamiim  district  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  prujirrty  of  th.-  state  ;  but  the  Karians  exercised 
the  privilege  of  cutting  those  on  the  hills  at  pleasure.  The  timber 
was  liable  to  a  deduction  of  one  tenth  ;  but  this  was  generally  re- 
aiitted  upon  the  payoMiil  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  to  tbe  local 
officers.  At  the  foeest,  two  hundred  shinbeams  were  prornrable  t 
fhini  three  to  live  hundred  ticab,  according  to  tbe  quantity  on  hand. 
There  were  no  duties  ob  the  transit  of  arijrles  for  ordinary  con- 
•omption  I  but  the  people  stationed  at  the  chowkles  took  a  portioD 
for  their  own  use.  Upon  articles  of  greater  value,  as  cotton,  &c., 
from  tbe  upper  provioces,  9^  per  cent,  was  levied ;  but  tbe  custom 
dues  were,  in  gmeral,  arbitrary  and  undefined.  Ten  per  cent,  was 
levied  for  the  state,  on  (be  value  of  cargoes  imported  from  sea,  be- 
aidei  two  per  cent,  fir  the  Ministers.  A  variety  of  port  duties  were 
■1*0  chargied  ;  and  there  was  no  tnusactini^  business  without  f^et 
•ud  presents  to  all  the  authorities.  Before  the  vessel  departed,  an 
b  count  of  sales  was  called  for  ;  and,  as  the  exportation  of  bulIioD 
was  prohibited,  it  was  neceasary  to  show  how  the  money  rereived 
bad  been  disposed  of.  ^lie  tnde  of  Bas>ein  was  always  subject  to 
great  fluctuation,  and  the  aitMMtnt  of  tbe  customs,  consequently, 
irregular  and  uncertain. 

Tbe  revenue  on  law-procradings  was  divided  between  the  Oo- 
vernment  and  tbe  looal  aaiborities  ;  and  tbe  latter  not  utti'rcquenfly 
were  obliged  to  contract  for  tbcir  propordoo.  They,  however, 
iomPtitneb  hod  to  pay  instead  of  receiving ;  and  in  coses  of  robbery, 
where  tbe  ofienden  were  not  secured,  the  beodmea  of  the  villages 
were  punished  by  heavy  fines,  payable  half  to  tbe  state  and  half  to 
the  Viceroy,  The  chit^  puuisbtueut  of  all  criuies  was  by  tine  ;  as 
15  ticats  for  abuse  without  bluw^,  SO  f<ir  assault  without  bluuilshed, 
30  ticals  for  adultery,  SO  per  ceut.  for  debt  denied,  from  100  to  500 
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ticals  for  mnrder  and  gmg  robbery,  although  they  were  sometimes 
punbhed  capitally.  All  complaiots  were  made  in  the  form  uf  peti- 
tion ;  on  presenting  which,  fees  were  paid  to  the  Mnywnon  and  his 
officers,  and  variuui  fees  were  paid  on  ontht,  ordeals,  appeals,  &c 
The  Burmese  code  is  derived  from  the  HindiM),  or  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  respecting  whom  they  have  a  ridiculous  legend,  that  be  pro- 
mulgated his  code  at  the  age  of  seven  year^t,  and  wns,  in  coum- 
quence,  mnde  prime  minister  to  Mntha  Miida,  Emperor  of  Ava, 
Tfhe  provmciiil  Court  consists  of  the  Moywiian  of  Viceroy ;  Akweea 
Woon,  Collector  of  Revenue  :  Aknn  kwoon.  Collector  of  Sea  Cus- 
toms ;  two  Chekeys,  or  Military  Officers  ;  two  Nnkhans,  or  King*s 
reporters  ;  and  two  'I'serays,  or  writers.  Each  member  of  the  Court 
tried  criusea  separately,  and  at  his  own  house ;  but,  in  cases  of  im- 
portanire,  tbey  assembled  in  a  coiumon  hall,  the  Yondow;  and  ap- 
peals also  lay  to  the  Maywoon. 

Of  the  hill  und  forest  tribes  settled  in  the  province,  the  Kariana 
are  a  fine  athletic  race,  so1>er  and  industrious,  of  peaceable  dispasi- 
tion,  but  not  devoid  of  couraj|;e.  They  have  no  religion  nor  law 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  encoura^  tbc  Burman  priests  to  settle 
(unoi^st  them,  and  educate  their  children.  They  bold  public  as- 
semblages on  various  ucca-iions,  at  which  they  carouse  freely  ^  tati 
the  young  men  Bud  women  meet,  and  coiitmct  marriages.  The 
Khyent  and  ZuimingH  are  ahu  fine  robust  races  :  their  women  are 
reckoned  handsome  )  but  those  of  the  former,  whilst  young,  haw 
their  faces  disfigured  by  tatooing,  to  render  them,  it  is  said,  less  the 
object  of  desire  to  the  Bunnans.  Generally  speaking,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Karians  may  be  considered  agriculture ;  that  of  the 
Ehvens,  wood-cutting;  and  that  of  the  Zabaings,  rearing  silk- 
wqrms.  They  all  use  animal  fisod  ;  but  they  are  not  very  particular 
*i  to  its  quality.  The  flesh  of  monkej-s  is  very  generally  eaten;  and 
the  Kbyens  and  Zobaings  bold  that  of  do^i^  in  estinuitJoD.  They 
all  drink  spirituous  li<]uors. — Oovernmtai  Gazette. 


SONNKT EtBNINQ. 

The  roses  of  the  west,  thrown  loose  and  wide, 

Uive  tlieir  own  glow  to  the  transparent  sky, 

Mingliog  its  pale  green  with  their  ruddy  dye. 

Meanwhile,  the  muoD  doth  in  her  chariot  ride 

Up  the  mid  heaven,  throwing  the  robe  aside 

Of  watery  mist,  or,  where  its  Beeces  lie. 

Tinging  them  with  toft  gold,  still  to  the  eye 

Brightening}  while,  from  the  darkening  clouds  th«t  hidt 

The  suD*s  last  throne,  the  roseate  tint.'  are  more 

And  more  Wing  into  one  bronie,  that  fiir 

And  featliery  shoots  aloft :  a  rapid  chai^ 

Of  light  ftnd  beauty,  from  that  brilliant  store 

Of  neb  hues,  passing  to  the  pearly  car 

That  spraads  new  Fadjance  oVr  its  widening  tsngc.      R.  H. 
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OcH  ruders  will  recollect  the  second  suppression  of  Mr.  Greig's 
■-able  and  independent  pafier,  '  'Iht  South  African  Advertiser,'  early 
in  the  year  18^,  in  consequence  of  its  having  copied  an  article 
from  '  The  Times'  newsiiaper,  HBecting  the  public  conduct  of  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  then  in  England,  it  is  also,  we  believe,  pretty 
■  genirally  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  oppressive  act.  Sir. 
Falrbairn,  the  high -spin  led  and  talented  editor.came  home  to  claim 
redress  from  his  Majesty's  Government.  The  result  of  this  appeal, 
^however,  has  not  yet  heea  accurately  or  fill ly  laid  before  the  English 
public. .  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  generally  underattjod,  as,  in- ' 
deed,  was  stated,  we  believt,  in  some  of  the  lending  lx)ndon  journals, 
that  Hr.  Fnirbairn,  after  a  long  and  tedious  negi<cialioo  with  thr 
Colonial  Department  in  Downing- street,  had  at  length  returned  to 
the  Cape,  in  May  last,  to  resume  his  meritorious  labours,  upon  the 
-  ushurance  that  the  Colonial  press  should  henceforth  be  placed  on 
-each  a  footing  of  liberality  and  independence,  as  would  relieve  it 
from  all  further  aj)prehension  of  arbitrary  interference,  and  leave  it 
-subject  only  to  the  riglit  and  reasonable  restraints  of  legal  responsi- 
■Wlity. 

How  astonished,  then,  were  we  tu  discover,  by  the  very  first 
paper  thai  Mr.  Fairbnicn  published  after  his  return  to  South  Africa, 
that  he  and  the  jiuUic  have  been  equally  deceived  in  their  expecta- 
tions ;  anil  that,  after  h11  the  wHsting  annieties,  the  wearisome  delays, 
-«nd  the  ruinoua  losses  which  he  and  Mr.  Greig  have  endured,  for 
the  interests  of  this  ill-fated  Colony,  their  press  is  still  left  in 
the  same  perilous  situation  as  formerly — permitted  to  exist  only  bg 
.license,  and  linble  at  any  moment  to  be  agaiv  suppressed,  at  the 
caprice  of  a  military  Governor  and  his  obedient  mnncil,  to  whmn  the 
free  discussion  of  public  measures  is  naturally,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  highly  unpleasant  and  obnoxious. 

In  the  following  retrospective  and  historical  observations,  and  in 
the  official  correspondence  which  accomiisnies  and  illustrates  them, 
Mr.  Fuitbairn  has  given  (with  the  courageous  frankness  which  has 
«ver  distinguished  bis  character  and  writings)  so  ful^  and  clear  a 
^statement  of  ihc  recent  lraiis»ctions  and  negocialions  connected 
with  the  su|tpresBion  of  '  The  Advcrli-er,'  that  we  cannot  bring 
the  subject  before  our  renders  in  any  form  more  satisfactory  than 
that  in  which  he  has  presented  It.  We  give  ihe  details,  therefore, 
fcr  the  present,  without  farther  comment.  In  our  next  Number, 
we  propose  to  revert  to  this  sut:ject,  and  to  the  present  cimun- 
vtouces  of  the  Colony  geniTalty,  which  are  full  of  instmctive  Intereat, 
^botigfa  of  a  character  sufBciently  melancholy  and  dqilorafale  : 
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'  Cape  TuwD,  October  3.  1828. 
'  Our  readers  are  do  doubt  acquaiated  with  the  csiue  whicb  moved 
Lord  Bitthurdt  to  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  the  Press,  at  the 
moxt  interesiinfj,  perhaps  the  most  inip«>rtant,  period  in  the  history 
of  thia  coloDy.  Lord  Charles  Soinerset,  who  had  beeu  cumpellpd 
by  a  "  leave  of  nhsetice,"  to  iiie«t  tlie  many  serious  cbarn^ed  and  un-  ' 
'  ceasing  cnuplaints  ur^^ed  against  his  admin iittralion,  both  in  the 
Colonial  Office  nnd  in  ParLaitienl,  took  upon  him  to  represent  to 
Lord  BatLurst,  that  o  paragraph  bad  a)>pe(ired  in  "  The  Advertiser,"  ' 
of  a  false  and  calumnious  nature ;  and  the  noble  Secretary,  without 
further  iiiquiry,  directed  the  Lieutenant-Guv  ernor  to  tuncel  the 
licence  grouted  to  Ihe  publisher  of  that  paper,  it  has  ainue  ap- 
peared that  Carl  Bathunt,  when  he  yielded  to  Lord  C.  Sniuerset's 
RpreaeDtalion,  was  ignorant  of  two  very  iiiijiortunt  points,  and  con- 
trived to  forget  a  third,  not  less  essential,  it  bis  inteation  had  been 
to  act  with  impartiality  and  strict  justice  in  the  rase.  In  the  first 
place,  he  wa4  not  aware  that  the  allegations  coiupinined  uf  in  the 
paragraph  were  irue.  and  that  there  was  suBtcient  evidence  at  bond 
to  establish  every  one  of  them.  In  the  second  pinee,  be  did  nut 
know  that  the  paragraph  in  question  was  not  an  original  compusi- 
tion,  but  copied,  without  allenttiuD  or  comment,  from  an  English 
newspaper.  The  thing  he  forgot  was — and  we  beg  the  render's  at- 
tention to  it — that,  in  18^4,  he  had  pledged  his  own  honour,  and 
that  of  his  Majesty's  Governmeat  of  course,  in  a  writt-^n  engage- 
ment three  times  rcpe-iited,  thnt  it  shiiuld  be  leji  to  the  Governor  in 
Council  at  the  Cape  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  adhered  to 
the  tenns  of  the  pro-ipectiis  on  whiih  our  licence  was  granted, — and 
that,  should  we  in  their  opinion  vtoUte  those  terms,  they  were  to 
warn  us  against  a  repetition  of  such  infraction  :  but,  should  we  neg- 
lect such  witming;,  for  our  next  error  tbey  would  be  emjiowered  to 
cwncel  oar  licence.  For  these  terms,  however  illiberal  they  may  a|t- 
pear  to  those  acquainted  with  Ihe  free  institutions  of  England,  we 
thought  tt  expedient  at  that  time  to  yield  up  a  valuable  considera* 
tion,  without  which  we  were  given  to  understand  that  they  would 
not  have  been  granted.  For  this  step  towards  our  final  object, 
which  was  the  full  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  this  Colony,  we  agreed  to 
nJioquish  all  atte^npts  to  indemnify  ourMlves  by  other  nieans  for 
tk*  privaie  loss  and  incnnveuience  we  hud  sustained  by  the  arbitrary 
esppression  1^  "  The  Advertiser"  in  liM4,  the  seizure  ^f  Mr.  Grvig's 
property,  and  his  own  banishment.  The  comptict,  therefore,  waa 
cMnpletc,  Tertns  were  ofered  on  a  ceHain  consideration.  That 
cossidnMion  was  yielded  up  by  us,  and  accepted  by  his  Majesty's 
ovn  Ministers.  -  Now  mark  the  sequel. 

■  'Prom  August  31, 18^5,  when  we  resumed  the  publicaliiin  of  "Tbe 
Advertiser,"  to  May  24,  1836,  when  the  parugmph  entitled  "  Mr. 
Buissinne's  Case,"  was  cdpied  from  "  The  Times,"  the  Governor  in 
COHndl  bltd  tkot  Warned  ui  of  any  infraction  of  our  compact.  *  Ac- 
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-cording,  to  the  terms  of  our  agreemcDt,  therefore,  wbich  we  bud 
purchased,  and  fnr  wbicb  we  had  paid  a  price  every  way  satiibctory 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,— for  it  was  fixed  by  himself, — we  say,' 
without  violiitingf  those  ternis,  "The  Advertiser"  could  uot  be  sup- 
pressed for  what  appeared  in  its  columns  on  the  ?4th  of  May,  1826. 
I?  the  contents  of  it  on  that  day  were  falae  and  calnnmious,  the 
Courts  were  open,  nor  was  the  law  so  imperfect  as  to  contain  no 
provision  for  the  protection  of  calumniated  innocence.  The  writers, 
printer:),  and  publishers,  who  should  hnve  ventured  to  question  the  . 
purity  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  public  eonduct,  or  the  dig^nily  of 
his  motives,  were,  like  the  rest  of  the  King's  subjects,  amenable  to 
the  law.  But  the  power  of  suppressing  "  The  Advertiser"  itself,  be- 
fore  a  "  teaming"  should  have  been  given,  and  subsequently  to  snich 
warning,  we  liad  again  violated  our  compact,  had  been  expressly 
ceded  and  ^ven  up  by  his  Majesty's  Goiremmetit.  We  bod  par- 
chased  and  paid  for  it. 

'  In  answer  to  this  plain  view  of  the  case,  it  was  urged  by  Lford 
Haiburst's  successor  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  by  those  who  sought 
■td  defend,  or  at  teust  to  api)Iogise  fnr,  bis  precipitation  elsewhere, 
that  it  could  never  have  been  bis  intention  to  give  up  bis  own  power 
over  the  Press,  although  he  saw  lit  to  restrain  that  of  the  GovemoT 
in  Council.  That  at  all  times,  witb  or  without  cause  assigned,  hia 
power  lo  cancel  the  licente  of  the  Advertiser  was  as  complete  as 
■  if  he  bad  never  said  in  writing,  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Gover- 
nor  in  Council  at  the  Cape  to  decide  on  the  case  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  l/iey  should  be  responsible  for  an  erroneous  de- 
-cisioD. 

'  To  this  we  rqtlied,  that  we  could  only  know  liord  Bathurst's 
intentioDS  by  his  words,  which  were  soesplidt,  that  no  doubt  could 
arise  in  the  mind  of  aoy  oDe  respecting  their  import.  We  had 
-stated  that  our  object  was  to  ublatn  for  the  Press  le^nat  protection.  ' 
^'o  that  we  looked  forward  as  the  ctiii  of  our  difficulties  and  embu- 
raasments.  But,  as  tbe  iastitotiuns  of  the  Colony  were  ihea  undcr- 
.^ing  an  iuveetigation,  and  were  likely  to  be  uttirely  oew-modelledi 
we  yielded,  however  reluctantly,  to  accept  of  Boraetbiag  shott  of 
this,  OS  ■  temporary  provision.  We  would  nut  aat«pt  (tf  «  liotncB 
vbicb  could  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  one  aiaa  only.  Lord 
Batburst  could  not  mieuDdeisland  this  :  it  was  put  to  him  in  every 
shape,  and  he  at  last  consented  that  it  sbould  be  If  ft  te  tbe  Governor 
in  Couucil.  whether  u^  any  instaitce  cause  for  their  ialerferewis 
•houhl  have  arisen ;  and  evep  tLeir  iatarforence  was  put  tinder . 
ItiuitatioD.  They  could  itot  «ct  until  a  warning  had  been  givoB. . 
For  this  privilege,  which  appoitrad  awre  valtioble  at  tbp  timft  th«a.> 
it  Btnce  proved  to  be,  we  sacriticed  our  private  claims, — acandition 
which  I^rd  Bathurst  stated  to  be  indispensable.  It  was,  in  obb 
opinion,  a  public  and  lasting  odvanttige,  with  which  ootbing  of  a 
jmrely  personal  natare  oug^bt  to  sUiia  in  csmpetition.    H<»w  did , 
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Lord  Bathurst  respect  his  own  agreement  ?  He  admits  thnt  on  the 
representation  of  Lord  C.  Soiaereet  alone,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Governor  in  Council  at  the  Cape,  he  instructed  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  cancel  our  license. 

'  Tbe  apologistfl  of  Lord  Bathurst  again  assert,  on  bis  Lordship's 
authority,  that  at  the  time  he  issued  his  order,  he  "  really  did  think 
that  the  paragraph  in  '  The  Advertiser,'  entitled '  Buissinne'a  Case,' 
was  an  original  composition."  The  inference  from  this  explanation 
is,  that,  had  he  known  it  was  copied  from  "  Tbe  Times,"  he  would 
not  have  interfered.  This  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  but 
can  any  thing  show  more  clearly  the  wisdom  of  that  agreement 
'  entered  into  by  his  Lordship  in  1625  ?  He  knew  at  that  time— 
we  appeal  to  himself  for  the  truth  of  this-*— he  knew  that  he  was 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  Governors  of  colonies.  We  Dame 
no  instance  ; '  but  we  appeal  to  himself  whether  he  had  uM,  a  short 
time  before,  met  with  representations  from  a  certain  Governor, 
which  turned  out  to  he  "  felse  and  calumnious."  Was  it  not  wise, 
tberefore, — was  it  not  prudent  and  praiseworthy, — to  agree,  in  the 
case  of  the  Press  which  he  knew  to  be  obnoxious  to  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  to  leave  tbe  decision,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Governor 
is  Council  at  the  Cape,  who,  being  on  the  spot,  could  inform  them- 
selves of  tbe  merits  of  the  case,  instead  of  acting  blindly  on  &t  re- 
presentation of  an  interested  individual,  without  investigation,  or 
affording  an  (^portunity  of  explanation  to  the  parties  so  deeply  con- 
cerned ?  The  apology  is  itself  a.  rrptowiih.  Not  only  had  he  changed 
tais  opinion,  that  the  Governor  in  Council  at  the  Cape  were  tbe  safest 
judges  in  the  first  instance,  after  he  had  bound  himself  to  adhere  to 
it }  but  he  changed  it  for  Uie  worse.  Even  tbe  Governor  alone  at 
-the  Cape — influenced  by  the  responsibility  of  his  high  station,  and 
surrounded  with  documents  and  fikcts,  and  evidence  of  every  descrip- 
tion, ready  to  overwhelm  him  if  he  dared  to  convey  a  mis-statement 
-through  the  ofiicial  channels, — was  a  less  exceptionable  guide,  if  he 
bad  resolved  to  be  guided  by  authority  and  bold  assertic»t  rather 
than  by  evidence  and  certain  knowledge,  than  Ixird  C.  Somerset  in 
London,  writing,  as  h^says,  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  In- 
formation  which  be  can  only  refer  to,  but  cannot  quote.  In  every 
view  of  the  cose,  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  wholly  indefensible ;  and 
we  are  justilied  in  considering  ourselves  the  victims  of  an  arbitrary 
and  irregular  proceeding,  of  which  we  know  that  both  his  Lordship 
■himself  and  all  his  friends  are  now  heartily  ashamed. 

'  Tbe  reader  will  perhaps  ask  what  became  of  the  second  point 
on  which  Lord  Bathurst  was  misinformed,  namely,  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  called  "Mr.  Buissinne's  Case,"asthatwas  certainly 
the  most  important  of  all.  The  Press  was  put  down,  not  because 
we  had  walked  out  of  our  prospectus  and  discussed  public  measures, 
nor  because  we  had  infringed  some  agreement,  or  adjustment,  or 
compact,  made  with  Lord  Bathurst  or  any  one  else,  but  becRtise  ym 
Oriental  Herald,  rtl.20.  2  B 
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had  published  a  "  statement  wbich  was  represented  to  be  ~ .  .  false 
and  calumnioiifl  nature."  This  appears  to  be  ttie  burth.  .  jf  the 
cose.  To  Lord  Bathnrat  himself  the  thing'  appeared  in  tl'"  same 
Uefat;  for,  in  bis  instructions  to  General  BouTke,he  made  tbi--  .  umed 
lidsehood  of  the  statement  the  sole  ground  of  his  decisioii.  Wa 
vere  so  well  satisfied  otirselvea,  that  this  would  be  the  ]>i  ot  on 
which  the  opposition  to  our  claims  of  redress  would  move,  uiat  we 
bad,  previous  to  leaving  the  colony,  collected  at  great  expense  und 
infinite  trouble,  documentary  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  a.-^sertion 
contained  in  the  "  Statement."  We  bad  not  left  a  single  expression, 
bowerer  nnimportaut,  unsatisfied  with  ample  evidence  in  its  sup- 
:port.  How  were  we  sitrpriMd  when  we  were  told  that  tL>:  CalonUl 
-  OiBce  bad  entirely  shifted  its  ground,  and  that  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  "  Statement"  was  thought  of  no  moment  whatever  !  Neither 
Iioid  Goderich,  nor  Mr.  Huskisson,  nor  Mr.  Hay,  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  nor  Mr.  Horton,  nor  Lord  EMwaid  Somerset,  nor  any  one 
fllse  in  Parliament,  would  enter  (br  an  instant  into  that  part  of  tbe 
,  aulgect.  The  troth  is,  we  had,  immediately  on  reachio^;  Loodon, 
printed  the  whole  of  Buissinne's  case,  of  which  the  "  Staiemeat" 
.was  manifestly  au  abstract,  and  bad,  without  a  nomuit's  delay,  dis< 
tribated  tbe  copiea  anMHig  the  Hembera  of  both  Houses  of  Farlia- 
aaeat,  whether  connected  with  Government  or  Opposition,  indiar 
criminately.  Every  one  being  thus  in  possession  of  the  whole  facta 
qI  tbe  case,  there  was  no  further  room  for  evasion  or  quibbling. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  the  Honourable  Members  read  tbe 
pamphlet ;  but  the  representatives  of  tbe  Colonial  Office  knew,  tha$, 
.aboidd  the  subject  be  started,  it  could  instantly  be  produced,  and  that 
they  were  utterly  unprepared  to  meet  it.  But,  tbougta  the  Ministnr 
sunk  this  topic,  it  was  the  fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the  defence 
contained  in  that  pamphlet  which  secured  our  triumph,  'i'be  de- 
ienoas  set  up  by  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Goderich,  and  Mr.  Huakiaaon, 
ior  the  arbitrary  suppression  of  "The  Advertiser,"  after  yidiiiug  tbe 
|iOint  we  have  just  spoken  of,  were  trifling,  ridiculous,  and  contra- 
dictory, and  intended  merely  to  screen  Ixird  Bathurst  and  tlic  Colo- 
nial Office  from  tbe  odium  incurred  by  the  harshness  and  iiio  )asis- 
tency  of  that  measure.  At  a  personal  interview  with  which  n..  were 
faonoured  by  Lord  Goderich,  his  Lordship  declaimed  very  well  a{;;ainst 
party-spirit  and  the  bad  effects  arising  from  tbe  indulgence  of 
personal  anitnosily,  which  he  feared  hod  been  uppermost  ia  our 
mind  when  that  "  SMtement"  was  written.  On  being  informed 
that  the  "  Statement"  was  not  written  by  us,  "  Oh  !"  said  he, 
"  was  it  so  ?  Well  j  but  that  makes  it  a  great  deal  worse,  iu  the 
heat  and  hurry  oi  composition,  a  man  may  say  things  he  woiiM 
soften  down,  had  he  leisure  to  cool  and  reflect :  but,  in  copying,  you 
have  not  that  excuse:  you  have  time  to  weigh  and  consider."  We 
immediately  asked,  "Does  your  Lordship  then  lay  it  down  seriously 
as  a  doctrine,  that  when  one  paper  copies  an  erroneous  staumimt 
from  another,  the  second  party  is  more  ciJpahle,  and  should  btj  more 
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servrelv  punished,  than  the  fir^.t — 'tbat  the  pnrty  misled  is  nrare  cul- 
pable than  the  party  who  wiHvlly  decrivei  him  ?'  At  this  bis  Ixttd- 
flbip  only  laug-hed,  ns  vcr)-  well  he  might,  and  cb«ng«d  the  subject. 
"I  do  not  mean,"  be  said,  "to  object  to  your  resuming  your  paper  at 
the  Cape ;  but  I  have  only  very  lately  come  Into  this  office,  and  have 
sot  yet,  I  candidly  conless,  read  tbe  Reports  of  the  CommisBioners. 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  soon  ;  and  you  vtll  be  satisfied  witb|aB  answer 
then."  Tbe  reply  was,  that  we  hoped  tbe  answer  would  be  satiafiit^ 
tory,  nor  did  we  doubt  it,  provided  be  would  peruse  tbe  pamphlet 
("  Documents  connected  with  Lord  Bathurst's  last  iotetfiereDce  with 
•the  Press")  which  we  had  the  honour  to  present  to  him.  This  be 
promised  to  do ;  and  we  retired.  We  may  add  here,  that  at  this  itk> 
l«r»iew,  which  lasted  several  hours,  ihc  caae  of  "  Tbe  AdvertiMi" 
and  of  the  Press,  occupied  only  n  tcvr  minutes.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe 
time  was  taken  up  with  a  rFcnpitulation  of  all  the  grievaitces 
which  bed  been  coinpiained  of,  or  exposed  in  our  paper  j  insist- 
ing chiefly,  as  bis  Lordship  is  a  great  financier,  on  tbe  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency,  tbe  heavy  and  increasing  taxes,  and 
profuse  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  .His  Lordship  lis- 
tened wilfa  gTfAt  patience,  ihoiigh  evidently  startled  at  some 
fects,  which  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  be  did  not  then  he^  &i  the 
first  time.  Afier  n  short  puuNe,  he  Miid,  "  These  are  important  sub- 
jects ;  but  I  cnnD>  L  see  what  connection  they  have  with  tbe  sup- 
pression of  your  newspaper."  "It  is  our  opinion,"  we  repUed,  "and 
not  ours  only,  but  we  may  venture  to  say,  it  is  tbe  fixed  opinion  of 
«very  intelligent  man  in  the  Colony,  that,  had  a  Free  Press  existed 
there  since  1814,  through  which  the  puUicin  England — not  to  say 
Parliament  and  his  Mtijesty's  Ministers  themselves — could  baVe 
been  informed  and  constantly  reminded  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
Settlement,  and  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  local  Government,  the 
errors  of  that  Government  would  have  been  checked,  and  the  enor- 
!mou9  abuses  of  which  we  complain  prei  ented  altogether,  or  exposed 
and  rectified  before  they  hud  reached  their  present  ruinous  exceu. 
Had  you  known,  f()r  exnniplc,  that  depreciation  was  going  on  Aram 
that  period  with  iii-reasing  rapidity,  while  the  measures  sanctioned 
by  the  Cubir.ci  'kte,  by  which  it  miglit  have  been  arrested,  were 
entirely  ntglectfd,  would  you  have  wailed  in  silence  till  tbe  currency 
had  lost  no  less  thiin  seventy-live  per  cent,  of  its  original  value  l ' 
To  this  appeal  hj^  Lordslup  made  no  direct  reply  ;  Uit,  unless  we 
.mistook  bis  natural  pDhi.ness  and  urtianity  fur  conviction  and  ac- 
quiescence, he  ..duilltcu  this  view  of  the  subject  to  be  in  accordance 
with  his  own.  We  feel  we  ore  wandering  a  little  from  tbe  subject 
more  immediately  in  hand,  and  au(ici)Mting  some  details  which  we 
shall  shortly  live  to  luy  before  tlie  puulicj  we  shall  therefore  only 
remark,  tiiitt,  ulthough  p(.riionsl  interviews  with  men  in  office  possess 
some  advuntnges,  tli^-y  are,  on  tbe  whole,  infinitely  less  satisfactory 
than  wriiten  coniniumciitions.  Wa  left  Lord  Goderich  on  this  oc- 
.casion,  fully  convinced  tbut  we  bad  every  thing  to  hope  for,  not 
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vitfa  respect  to  (be  Freu  alone,  but  th&t  his  own  liberal  miiid 
vould  be  stiunped  on  all  tbe  new  regolalions  of  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernment. Yet  he  left  the  Colonial  Office  several  montbs  afterwards 
'widiout  giving  a  sbgle  addiUonal  hint  respecting  his  decision,  even 
in  OUT  private  esse.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Ministry  wu  at 
that  time  in  the  midst  of  great  and  presaiog  difficulties;  but  we 
will  not  conceal  how  grievously  disappointed  we  felt  at  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  Lordship's  neglecL 

'  After  the  death  of  the  never-enougfa-to-be-lamented  Mr.  Can- 
Tung,  Lord  Ooderich,  as  our  readers  know,  succeeded  to  the  first 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  tbe  Colonial  Department  was  committed 
to  Mr.  Huakisson,  To  him  we  applied,  in  writing,  for  a  speedy  de- 
cision on  our  case,  which  had  been  suffered  to  lie  over  so  long.  We 
were  agun  encountered  with  the  excuse  that  time  was  wanting  to 
peruse  tbe  documents ;  and,  after  a  long  delay,  a  favourable  answer 
was  given  j — but  the  general  question  of  the  Press  was  reserved  by 
fte  Colonial  Office  as  a  matter  in  which  we,  as  private  persons, 
bad  no  more  concern  than  any  other  individuals  in  the  Colony.  To 
elicit  something  decisive  on  this  subject,  therefore,  the  merchanti 
and  others  connected  with  tbe  Colony,  residing  in  London,  sent  in 
B  memorial  to  tbe  Secretory  for  tbe  Colonies,  which  expressed,  in 
strong  terms,  thdr  deep  regret  that  a  line  of  policy  inconsistent  with 
the  welferc  of  the  Colony  had  been  pursued  by  the  late  Government, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Press,  and  that  it  was  the  anxious 
wish  and  expectation  of  every  friend  to  tbe  colony,  that  a  Free  Press 
should  be  established  at  the  Cape.  Shortly  after  this  memorial  was 
sent  in,  Mr.  Hay,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  sent  for  Mr.  Abraham 
Borradoile,  whose  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  memorialists, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject.  He  asked 
what  it  was  the  memorialists  wished  for,  and  what  would  satisfy 
Aera  'i  Mr.  Borradaile,  with  his  usual  ability  and  frankness,  replieii, 
that  he  could  only  speak  positively  for  himself;  but  he  supposed 
the  other  raemoriolists  as  well  as  be  desired  and  expected  that  the 
Press  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  at  the  Cape  as  it  was  in 
England,  nor  would  any  thing  short  of  that  satisfy  them.  Ry  the 
sudden  snppreslion  of  die  only  newspaper  in  tbe  country,  the  medium 
of  communication  from  the  one  end  of  the  Colony  to  the  other  was 
cut  off — and  the  greatest  inconveniences  ensued.  And  he  concluded 
byaskmg,  "Even  supposing  the  conductors  of '"  Tbe  Advertiser" 
had  done  wrong,  why  the  whole  community  should  be  made  to  suffer 
for  the  errors  of  one  man  ?"  Mr.  Hay  said,  that  he  would  communi- 
cate to  tbe  Secretary  of  State  what  had  just  been  urged  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  a  few  days,  he  again  sent  for  Mr.  Borradaile,  and 
informed  him,  that  Mr.  Huskisson  admitted  that  "  he  had  not  before 
seen  the  cose  in  the  light  Mr.  Borradaile  had  put  it,  namely,  that  of 
a  whole  community  suSering  for  the  errors  of  one  man ;  and  that 
he  would  concede  the  point.     The  Preu  thould  b^placed  wider  the 
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control  and  protection  of  the  laio,  and  no  arbUraTt/  tappreitioiu 
ikould  take  place  in  future"  11)  is  decision  of  Afr.  Huslusson,  Mr. 
Bomidaile  was  autboriBcd  and  requested  to  make  known  to  the  other 
memorialists.  In  this  manner  was  this  important  dispute  set  at 
restj  and,  relying  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  honour  for  carrying  his  re- 
'  solution  in  favour  of  the  Press  into  effect,  we  left  England  for  the 
purpose  of  resuming  the  publication  of  "  The  South  African  Com- 
mercial Advertiser." 

'  Below  will  be  found  copies  of  our  correspondence  with  the  Co!<f- 
nial  Office,  on  which  it  is  useless  to  offer  any  comment.  Our  own' 
letters,  in  themselves  of  no  value,  having  been  hastily  written,  aikl 
designed  merely  to  keep  the  Kigbt  Honourable  Secretary  from  for-' 
getting  that  such  a  place  as  the  Cape  was  in  existence,  and  that 
certain  claims  irom  that  quarter  called  for  his  consideration,  will, 
we  trust,  satisiy  our  readers,  that,  while  defending  ourselves,  we  did 
not  for  a  moment  forget  the  paramount  importance  of  the  great 
questions  afiecting  the  general  interests  of  our  feUow-colonists. 
These  always  took  precedence  in  our  own  liiind,  and  were  chiefly 
insisted  on  in  all  our  conferences,  whether  with  Ministers  or  such 
Members  of  Parliament  as  e:Lhibited  any  zeal  in  defence  of  our 
liberties  and  rights.  But^  before  concluding  this  article,  we  must 
state  our  own  conviction,  that  oil  our  own  efforts  would  hare  been 
vain,  except  with  regard  to  the  re-establishment  of  this  paper,  of 
which  there  never  existed  any  doubt,  but  for  the  excellent  petitions 
forwarded  to  Parliament  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  on  the  sub- 
ject oftheirowngrievances.  We  have  never  seen  petitions  more 
ably  or  effectivdy  enforced  than  some  of  these  by  Mr.  Baring, 
Even  Mr.  Horton  admitted  that  they  expressed  the  opinions  of  the 
moat  respectable  residents  in  the  Colony,  and  never  ventured  to 
meet  directly  any  allegation  contained  in  them.  But  of  these  and 
many  interesting  transactions  connected  with  them,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  length  on  a  foture  occasion. 

'  Permit  us  now  to  congratulate  our  readers,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tbe  Cape,  on  the  triumph  of  justice,  and  the  «doptioD  of 
more  enlightened  principles  of  government  and  legislation,  which 
we  have  lived  to  witness.  And  let  us  never  forget,  that  whatever 
we  have  guned  has  been  wrung  from  the  hands  of  a  reluctant 
Ministry  by  the  force  of  Public  Omnion  alone.  But  for  the  open 
expression  of  that  opinion  through  the  Press,  and  in  our  petitiunB 
and  memorials,  m  the  face  of  ricQcule,  intimidation,  and  violence. 
We  should  have  still  had  in  the  midst  of  us,  or  hanging  over  our 
heads,  the  old  court  of  justice,  the  old  miUtary  despotism,  tbe  old 
fiscal,  and  the  old  governor.  These  have  been  battered'  to  pieces 
and  removed.  Tbey  were  the  cause  of  all  our  miafortunee.  The 
new  institutions  are  no  doubt  imperfect ;  but  the  obstacles  to  im- 
provement no  longer  exist.  Let  us  persevere  as  we  have  begun, 
and  perfect  liberty,  security,  and  all  tbe  blessings  which  they  con- 
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tun,  or  whicti  flow  from  them,  will,  without  doubt,  speedily  reward- 
our  endeavours. 

'  Th  the  Right  Honnnrabte  WURam  HuiHuon,  /^e.  Ife. 

'LoDaon,Oclabn:3a,  1337. 
'Sir, — In  the  beginning  of  June  last,  I  bad  the  hnaour  of  UviaK  befofe 
Lord  Goderich  certain  papera,  entitled  "  Papers  explaininf  [be  cause  of 
Lord  BMfannf s  last  interference  with  the-  Press  at  the  Cipe  of  Good 
Hope,"  wMcb  bis  Lordihip  was  pleased  lo  say  he  would  Inke  under  eon- 
rid«ration>  As  the  CommDtion  of  Iiiquiry  at  Ihe  Gape  bad  not  then  ter~ 
minated  its  labours,  1  did  not  press  Lord  Goderich  for  a  speedj  aiiMwr' 
to  the  application  I  bad  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  and  ntheM 
conneeted  with  "The  South  African  Advertiser;"  being  aware  that  the 
Commissioners  were  prepared  to  recorarnend  an  entire  change  in  the 
antem  of  government  uiwer  which  tbe  Colony  had  suffered  unparallelpd 
(Ustreis,  and  that,  widiout  such  a  change,  any  partial  remedy  would  prove* 
of  little  Talne. 


Tbe  various  r^wrts  of  bis  Majesty's  Con  mission  en  being  now  in  Ae 
'  '  ""       '  "        "  '       ly  becleai'    ■ ^  ""  —    ' '' 


Colonial  Office,  from  which  may  be  clearly  leftmed  the  tnie  character  ft 


the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Cape,  their  wants  and  their  cej>abi lilies,  as  well  «a 
the  errors  and  oppressinns  of  the  late  Government,  I  can  no  lonf[er  bcai- 
taie  to  beg  yonr  attention  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  suppression  vf 
"  Tbe  Advertiser,"  of  wbich  I  was  the  Editor  and  one  of  the  proprieton^ 
ud  to  appeal  to  your  jastice  for  permiseion  to  re-establish  it. 

'  "  TheAdvertiser"  was  first  printed  in  January  1824;  and,  after  enjoy- 
\a\(  as  much  of  tbe  public  attention  as  so  novel  a  thing  as  an  indepen^ 
oit  poper  at  tbe  Gape  could  be  expected  to  attract,  it  was  supiiressed  od 
tbe  8th  of  May,  of^  the  same  year,  for  no  offence  which  bad  been  com- 
mitted, but  solely  leet  a  full  report  of  a  nial  then  proceeding  in  the- 
Court  of  Justice  should  be  inserted  in  it.  That  it  was  not  onr  intention 
to  have  printed  such  a  report,  we  proved  to  the  Commissioners,  by  blow- 
ing theni  an  attested  copy  or  proot-sheet  of  the  report  which  hBdactURlly~ 
»one  to  press  when  the  Governor  interfered,  from  which  it  appeared 
Uurt  we  bad  carefully  excluded  every  thing  offensive  which  had  occurred 
in  the]  pleadings.  Besides  the  suppression  of  the  pnper,  by  rirtue  of 
tbe  same  warrant,  the  property  of  the  printer  was  sealed  up,  and  be  com- 
manded to  quit  the  Colony  within  one  month,  on  pun  of  being  Hrrested 
and  sent  out  of  it  by  the  first  suitable  opportunity.  In  consequence  of 
fliese  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Greig,  tbe  printer 
and  proprietor  of  the  paper,  returned  to  England,  where  he  bad  the  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  Dim  self  >o  Lord  Bsthurst,  so  much  to  hie  Lord- 
■hip's  satisfaction,  that  not  only  was  he  permitted  to  resume  tbe  pubU- 
cation  of  his  Journal,  but  the  expenses  of  his  voyage  were  defirayed  by 
his  Lordship's  order.  If  this  relation  appear  incredible  to  yon.  Sir,  1 
beg  to  refer  to  the  official  papers  in  your  department,  and  to  suggest,  a» 
aa  explanation  of  the  Governor's  conduct,  what  every  one  at  the  Cape 
knew  to  be  the  fact,  that  his  Excellency  ^'-l  resolved  to  oppose,  as 
far  as  be  could,  every  attempt  to  establisV'n  Free  Press  in  South  Africa, 
The  p^HTS  of  tbe  South  African  Literary  Society  will  farther  show  bow 
far  he  was  prepared  to  go  in  oppoung  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the 
Colony.  In  one  of  those  papers  he  declares,  that  he  prohibits  the  formft* 
tion  of  a  Subscription  Library  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town,  be- 
cause, however  blameless  the  thing  might  be,  "  it  might  have  a  lendeneg 
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to  produce  polillcfti  ducussion."  la^ii  new,  tberefuwe,  it  wunot  ii«>. 
ce.t3xcj  ihut  a  newspaper  ihould  commit  bu  offence  in  order  to  eiwiiire  Us 
dbpleasure.  Its  existenco  \raa  «  sufficient  ofleoce.  In  addreEiinf;  yon. 
Sir,  in  whose  hande  the  affairs  of  this  Colony  are  now  hsppilv  placed,  I 
muit  add,  that  the  Motimeiils  of  the  Governor  oo  theee  heaas  were  ^. 
rectly  opposed  to  those  of  the  people,  who  at  that  time  oddreaied  a  me- 
morial to  bis'  M^esty  io  Council,  complainiiig  of  these  acts,  and  praying 
for  the  bletsinft  of  a  free  prets,  and  wno  have  unce,  at  different  times, 
forwarded  pe titione  to  Pariiainent  to  Uie  ume  effect. 

'  Under  the  painfiil  eireumitancei  of  being'  viewed  with  a  hoitile  eye 
br  the  GoTGmoi,  "  llie  Advertiaer"  was,  by  the  authority  of  E«rl 
SWhunt,  T«-eetsbliahed  at  the  Cape  in  Anffuat,  1825.  Iti  columns  were 
fiUod  chiefly  with  extracti  from  Enj^liah  author*  of  the  UgheM  autbmf ty, 
r^orta  of  the  driiates  in  Parliameat,  and  of  trials  in  the  Kngliah  Courts' 
of  law{  while  the  original  articles  were  deroied  almost  excluurdy  to 
•nmmarv  views  of  the  Britiih  Conititntieii,  and  to  explanations  of  the  , 
nriooa  mstitutitws  from  which  Eng'land  has  derWed  so  many  advantages. 
My  iatontiao  tiirou^oat  the  whole  was,  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  pecv 
pie,  Bl  that  time  highly  exanierated  by  the  local  Government, — to  con- 
vince tbem  that  institntioni  similar,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per-, 
mit,  to  those  of  England  would  protect  them  against  the  recmrence  of. 
tbe  many  evil*  they  had  esdnrn  i  and  that,  so  soon  as  their  case  waa 
&lly  made  known  to  the  Ministiy,  of  which  you.  Sir,  were  a  diBlingulah' . 
ed  member,  they  might  asiiure  themselves  of  speedy  redress  and  protec- 
tion. In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  lud  before  tbem  the  avowed  seali- 
ments  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  CHtining,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  vourself,  as 
they  appeared  iu  the  Parliamentary  debates,  or  could  be  inferred  from 
the  acts  of  Government,  and  these  names  ar^  now  as  well  known  at  the 
Cape,  and,  unless  some  malign  influence  has  intervened,  tbey  will  soon 
be  as  much  valued  and  revered,  as  in  EngUud.  That  I  did  not  prdse 
Lord  Batburet  as  Colonial  Minister,  or  Lord  Charles  Somerset  as  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape,  was  no  fault  of  mine.  Had  I  been  so  base,  my 
l^our  would  have  been  vain.  The  single  fact,  that  the  currency  had.. 
lost  ^b  per  i-ent.  of  its  original  value  by  th^r  management,  would  have, 
been  a  sufli'  ient  answer  to  any  eulogy.  Sir,  were  I  to  describe  the  f  re- 
sent Btste  of  the  Cajie,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  it  was,  and  miglit 
have  been, — were  I  to  detail  the  miseries  which  have  been  inflicted  u" 


those  unfortunate  British  subjects  diiring  the  last  thirteen  years  by  the 
late  Government,  you  could  not,  you  ought  not,  to  believe  me.  Notning 
but  official  documents — and  these  well  authenticated — would  justify  any 
human  being  in  believing  that  such  things  could  be  coolly  perpetrated  br 
men.  In  an  address  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council,  of  whicn 
I  have  just  received  a  copy,  the  inhabitants  state,  that  they  are  now  re- 
dnced  almost  (0  despjir,  that  their  property  has  vanished,  and  that  they 
know  not  whi^re  to  turn  for  relief.  'Inis,  Sir,  is  not  the  language  of  a 
populace, — it  is  that  of  the  old  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Their  deplorable 
condition  is  not  the  effect  of  war,  or  of  any  natural  calamity,  but  the  re- 
mit of  mis^orernment ;  it  is  against  the  system,  therefore,  the  arbitrary, 
seMah,  and  '  ,  iding  ayslem,  that  we  now  make  onrfiaal  appeal.  Were 
tdl  the  weal  .  \  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cspe  have  been  plundered 
•inoe  1814.  r  -tored  to  them  in  one  day,  it  would  be  a  Bmaller  boon  to 
them  asac<;:ii'  '<nitv,  thansuch  institutions  as  the  v  nowprayfor.  Yet 
these  wHl  c.  t  [.■igland  nothing ;  the  former  would  cost  her  many  mil- 
lioiu. 
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'  Bnt  it  is  to  the  Prets  that  T  have  the  honour  chiefly  to  request  your 
attention  at  preBent.  Aflcr  being'  permitted  to  exist  for  ahout  eighteen 
inontha,"Tne  Adrertiaer"  wan  again  supprensed  in  M&rrh,  1827:  andthe 
rcHaon  aaaifned  for  this  arbitrary  act  waa,  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph 
which  huf  appeared  in  "The  Times,"  fourteen  monthe  before,  and  oF 
which  no  notice  bad  been  taken  in  England.  ThispftragTaph  wai  copied 
withont  alteration,  and  without  any  comment.  Ine  statement  It  con- 
tained was  known  to  be  strictly  true,  and  tlie  circumstances  were  freali 
In  the  memory  of  every  one.  It  wee  entitled  '  Mr.  Buisrinne's  Case,'' 
Mtd  bore  hard  on  the  Court  which  condemned  him,  as  well  as  the  Go> 
Tcrnor  who  confirmed  hii  sentence.  Tliat  aentence  involTcd  in  it  impri' 
■onment  for  life.  What  was  hia  offence  I  The  Court  pronounced  it  tO' 
be  embeHleiDent,agvrarBted  by  perjury.  Bnt  he  had,  in  obedience  to 
the  law,  repud  to  the  Government  the  full  atnonnt  of  his  de&nltj  and 
of  perjury  he  could  not  have  been  guilty,  for  he  had  never  taken  the  oaA 
of  office.  Without  this  af^gravation,  the  sentence  would  have  been  ille- 
ml;  yet  Lord  C.  Soinenet,  though  aware  that  no  such  aggravation  ox— 
Sited,  fiated  the  sentence,  and  Mr.  Bniiainne  is,  up  to  this  moment 
■nflering  under  its  operation.  That  the  whole  atalement  was  strictly 
tnie,  load  no  difficulty  in  proving  before  leaving  the  Oape;  and  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  la^g  before  you  a  printed  copy  of  the  papers,  whieh 
■npport  everjr  assertion  contained  in  it.  ¥et,  withont  a  trial,  or  the 
dignteat  inqujry,  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  Lord  C  Somerset,  that  the 
Matement  was  of  a  false  and  calumnious  nature,  "  The  Advertiter"  wu> 
■oppressed. 

'For  the  value  set  upon  "The  Advertiser"  bythelnhabitaotsof  the  Cape; 
I  heg  to  refer  to  the  Oocnments  marked  Nos.  2 — i,  in  the  printed  papers. 
Had  its  existence  been  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the' 
Colony,  its  suppression  could  scarcely  have  been  regarded  bv  all  classes 
a*  "  a  public  calamity,"  "  as  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  tne  Colony,**' 
and  "  as  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  Colonists  in  general."  But  these  ar« 
their  own  words.  Neither  would  they  have  been  so  blinded  as  to  express 
so  ardent  a  desire  forits  epeedv  re-establuhment.  In  such  a  case  the 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  a  whole  people  should  have  w«ght,  indepen- 
dently of  the  simple  merits  of  the  question. 

'  pile  remainder  of  this  letter  was  occupied  by  a  statement  of  the  losses 
■nstalned  by  the  proprietors  of  "The  Advertiser."] 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

'John  FairbjUKN.' 

'  To  John  Fairbaim,  Etg. 

'  DowDiDg- street,  Jan.  9,  1829, 
'  Sib, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Huskissoa  to  acknowledge  dis 
receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  20th  of  October  last,  complaining  of 
the  Bupjjrcssion  of  the  newspaper  called  "  The  South  African  Commercial 
Advertiser." 

'  Upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  various  documents  and  corre- 
spondence connected  with  this  case,  Mr.  Huskisson  finds  no  reanon  to 
think,  that  the  revocation  of  Mr.  Greig's  license  was  either  illegal  or 
unjust.  In  December  1823,  Mr.  Greig  expressly  and  voluntarily  bound 
himself  in  terms  of  his  own  selection,  to  exclude  from  his  publication 
"  all  personal  controverEy,  however  disguised,  or  the  remotest  discussion 
of  subject*  relating  to  the  policy  or  the  administration  of  the  Colonial 
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GoTernmetit."  In  M&rcb,  1S26,  he  resumed  the  nndnttduofr  upon  •  S^ 
tinct  tad  rq>eBted  explanation,  that  lie  would  be  holden  to  the  ternH  of 
ttda  eof^agement  In  May,  1B26,  Mr.  Grek  published.  In  bin  newspmer. 
»  BtatemeDt  directly  relating  to  a  subject  oi  "  personal  controrersy/'  and 
impugniD^,  in  the  strongest  terme,  'the  policy  and  administration  of  the 
Colonial  Government."  This  statement  did  not  purport  to  be  a  quotation 
from  any  other  publication  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beliere,  diat  Lord 
Bathurst  considered  it  Co  be  au  original  compoaitiou. 

'For  the  present  purpose,  Mr.  Huskiswn  do«tootcoiui<leritiieceaiUT 
to  expreM  any  opinion  upon  ttie  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  restric- 
tions to  wldch  Mr,  Greig  subjected  hims^fby  the  terms  of  his  own  pro* 
qwctus.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  those  conditioDB  were  tiolated  in  the 
moEt  unequivocal  manner,  by  paragrsphs  published  in  "  The  South  A&ican 
Commercial  Advertiser"  on  the  24tb  of  May,  1826. 

'  With  respect  to  the  reviv&l  of  this  newsp^ner,  Mr.  Huskisson  entirely 
disclaims  any  wiah  or  inteotion  of  permanently  iuterdicUog,  tither  to  Mr. 
Greig  or  yourself,  the  prosecution  of  yoar  bniiness  as  Editors  and  Pro- 
prieton  of  a  public  Journal.  But,  if  either  you  or  Mr.  Grug  propose 
to  resume  that  business,  you  will,  in  common  with  all  the  inhaoitants  of 
the  Colony,  be  lubiect  to  such  laws  as  already  exiet,  or  as  may  here- 
after  be  establishea  there,  for  the  regulation  of  newspapers. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

•R.W.HAT.' 


'  To  the  Right  Hon.  fF.  tfutkiuon,  tfo.  ^.  fye. 

'  London,  Jao.  14,  182B. 

'  Sir,— In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hay,  dated  the  9th  of  this  month,  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge,  in  replv  to  mine  dated  30th  October 
last,  on  the  subicct  of  the  press  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  am  in- 
formed that  "  Mr.  Huskisson  entirely  disclaims  a^y  wish  or  intention  of 
permanently  interdicting,  either  to  Mr.  Greig  or  myself,  the  prosecution 
of  our  business  aa  editors  and  proprietors  of  a  public  journal ;  but  that,  if 
we  resume  that  business,  we  inll,  in  common  ivith  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colony,  be  subject  to  such  laws  as  already  exist,  or  as  may  hereafter 
be  established  there  for  the  regulation  of  newspapers." 

'  In  reply,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  never  vrished  for  exemption  as  an  indi- 
vidual from  the  operation  of  existing  laws,  however  much  I  might  deure 
to  see  them  improved,  and  that  1  have  uo  fear  that  any  regulations  will 
be  imposed  on  the  Press  at  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Huskisson  unworthy  gf  the 
high  character  he  sustains  in  this  country  and  amon^  foreign  nations. 
But  it  cannot  be  dissembled  that  severity  has  chancterued  the  acts  bodt 
of  the  local  Oovemmeut  and  of  the  Colonial  Office  towards  that  onfeitiu 
e  Colony;  and  that,  in  the  instance  of  the  Press,  ntin  haa  been  too 


unsparingly  lud  on  the  heads  of  those  who  attempted  (o  ialrodace,  hyiO 
means,  into  the  public  mind,  British  thoughts  and  Brilidi  feeHngi.  TIm 
fects  to  which  Mr.  Hay  alludes — that  the  newspaper  press  was  prohibited 


from  indulging  In  the  "  remotest  discussion  m  subjects  relating  to  the 
policy  or  the  administration  of  the  Colonial  GovBrnmeot,"  and  that  Mr. 
Grrig^  earnest  entreaty,  that  these  dangerous  words  might  be  omitted 
orsolteoed,  was  peremptorily  rejected  by  Lord  Bathurst,  clearly  evince 
■  the  spirit  of  that  policy,  and  of  that  administration.  Under  that  policy 
and  tnat  administration,  the  currency  bad  been  depreciated  seventy-ftv» 
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per  cent. — town  wdcoontrrdiricenedbr  bankniptcies — theEn)(Iia1i  let- 
tlementall  but  irrecoverablv  mined — the  treasury  exhausted  by  an  unac- 
conntable  wule  and  Diis&ppncotioD  of  money, — therijrhti  of  mdivlduala 
daily  Hid  openly  violated, — and  traneportation,  imprisonment,  and  poli- 
tical remova],  promptlv  inflinted  when  a  complaint  or  remonEtr&nce  waA 
breathed  in  public  or  in  pnvate.  Sir,  these  thinf^a  are  no  reproach  ta 
yon  at  a  man:  the  world  knows  and  ac(|uiti  you.  But  it  miut  nut  be 
forgotten  that  you  were  then  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  yon  are  n«w  in  aa 
office  to  which  we  look  for  redrew. 

'  With  respect  to  the  rerival  of  onr  newspaper,  I  am  satialled  with  the 
declaration  of  your  wish  and  intention,  ano  I  purpose  to  sail  by  the  first' 
veseel  that  leaves  this  country  for  the  Cape, — provided  you  will  saj,  that,' 
on  my  arrived  at  the  Cape,  I  shall,  without  fluescion,  be  permitted  to' 
resume  "  onr  huBinesi."  This,  Sir,  you  wilt  be  pleased  to  obaerre,  la 
not  distinctly  stated  in  Mr.  Hay's  letter,  although  I  have  no  doubt  luclt 
was  your  meaniug. 

'  Eleven  months  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cape 
have  been  deprived  of  the  Press,— of  which  they  approved,  and  which 
they  thought  might  have  done  them  and  their  faroiliea  much  good. 

'  1  cannot  see  how  a  Colonial  Minister  can  hold  this  aulitect  longer  in 
Stupecie.  At  least.  Sir,  I  hope  that  the  length  of  time  I  have  been  de- 
tained ill  Eoglaod,  the  great  losses  I  have  suatuned  in  this  most  diatreai- 
ing case,  together U'iththe  anxiety  expreuedby  iheinbabitajitsof  theCape 
for  my  speedy  return,  will  ezcuae  my  pressing  for  a  decisive  answer.  A 
Teitel  leaves  the  river  for  the  Cape  on  Sunday  next,  in  which  I  purpose 
to  take  my  pacsage,  if  I  receive  your  favourable  answer  before  Wed- 
nesday. 

'  I  have  the  hooonr  to  he,  &e. 

'J.  Faimaisn.' 

'  To  John  Fmrbaim,  Etq. 

'  DowDuig-atreet,  26th  Jututry,  1S28. 
'  SiK, — I  do  not  feci  myself  called  upon  to  make  any  observation  upon 
tlK  several  topics  connected  with  the  local  administration  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  adverted  to  (ai  it  appears  to  me,  unneceua- 
lily)  In  your  letter  of  the  l4th  instant. 

'  The  only  part  of  that  letter  which  requires  an  official  answer.  Is  that, 
in  which  you  state  "  that  you  propose  to  sail  in  (he  first  vessel  which 
leaves  this  country  for  the  Cape,  provided  I  will  say,  that,  on  your  arrival 
at  the  Cape,  you  shall,  without  question,  be  permitted  to  resume  your 
business." 

.'  I  do  Dot  exactly  understand  what  you  mean  "  by  b^g  jMnnitted  ta 
rerame  your  busiitess  withoiU  question  ("  nor  do  I  conceive  it  necessary 
to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  your  meaning.  My  intention  is  simplv  thi» 
—that,  before  YOU  resume  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  you  should 
cftiaply  with  whatever  order  may  be  in  force  at  the  Cape  for  the  regula- 
tioD  of  that  branch  of  the  Press,  and  tiiat  you  shoi'U  engage  to  conduct 
that  newspaper  in  conformity  with  the  rules  prescribed.  Nothing  mora 
trill  be  exacted  from  you  in  this  respect  than,  under  the  same  regulation, 
would  be  reaaired  from  any  other  editor  of  a  similar  pulilicatton  in  that 
Colony  i  ana,  I  am  sure,  vou  cannot  expect  that  the  local  Government 
.  (kould  be  instructed  to  relax  that  regulation  specially  in  your  favour. 
'  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  W.  Hdikibsow. 
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Ifball  be  permitted  to  "  retume  tlie  publication  of  »  nempaper  «t  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ou  coiDplyinj;  with  wh>teTer  order  may  be  in  force 
at  the  Cape  for  the  re^uion  of  that  branch  of  the  Presa,"  I  now  b^  to 
dnw  vour  aiteution  to  the  terms  on  which  "  The  AdTertiaN"  wai  t&- 
fOmed,  after  it«  first  mppreaiion  io  1824,  Bn<1  the  uooont  of  the  loM 
■lutuned  bf  the  Proprietors,  up  to  June,  1628,  the  earlieit  period  It 
which  the  publication  of  that  paper  can  be  reKimed. 

*  Tlie  teriD*  on  which  the  publication  of  "  The  Adrettim  "  ww  M- 
■umed,  ikfter  its  first  auppresuou,  in  1824,  are  not  contained  in  the  pro- 
spectus alone.  In  tlie  correnwndence  which  paiaed  between  Mr.  Wilsoet 
lloKon  and  Mr.  Gtag,  in  March,  1B26,  it  was  distioctljr  stated  bj.Mr. 
HortOD,  Jiret  in  an  official  letter,  dated  the  7th  of  Much,  that  "  if  atiuf 
retl  Kith  the  Governor  in  Coundi  to  decide  whether  you  (Mr,  Ordg) 
violate  your  compact ;  and  \f,  ^ftet  bdng  teamed  of  your  luanng  emeeedti 
the  preicribed  limit,  you  should,  in  the  ooinion  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  disregard  such  an  admonition,  your  licence  will  be  withdrawn  :" 
and  sruondly,  on  the  Uth  of  March,  that  "  von  (Mr.  Ordr)  have  been 
already  infonned  that  the  Governor  i»  Council  of  xht  Cape  of  Good  Ho«e 
wiU  be  responuble  for  any  act  of  suspension  of  your  licence:"  andaf;«iii, 
on  the  IStn  of  March,  that  "  you  have  been  informed  that  it  vnll  de 
left  to  Ihr  Governor  m  Council  to  tleeide  on  j/our  adherence  to  yomr  pn- 
tpeetat,  and  that  they  will  incur  the  responsibility  of  an  erroneous  oed- 
sion."  These  repeated  declarations  were  obtuned  by  Mr.  Oreig  as  part 
of  the  conditions  of  the  "  compact"  mentioned  by  Mr.  W,  Hortov, 
before  he  conscotcd,  in  the  laagaage  of  Mr,  Hortun's  letter  of  the  7di  of 
March,  "  to  relinquish  all  attempts  to  indemnify  himself  by  other  meana 
for  the  disappointment  which  he  had  experienced  in  nndeitakiD;  the 
publication  ot  a  Journal  in  the  Colony  without  due  authority."  Nothinff 
could  liavt:  induced  hiin  to  embailt  igti'o.  in  inch  an  undertaking',  short 
of  a  clear  official  declaration  that  the  Govsmor  in  Council,  and  not  tlie- 
'  Governor  alone,  ivere  to  decide  ou  the  queation  whether  or  not  he  had. 
"vioLted  his  compact."  For  myself,  it  would  have  been  the  grosaeat 
Imprudence  to  have  joined  in  that  or  in  any  other  nndcrtakinr  in  the 
Colony  unprotected  by  such  a  "it'wmpact,"  as  Lord  Charles  Somenet 
had  openly  avowed  his  determination,  "  to  loog  as  he  held  the  reins  of 
ftovernmriit,  to  oppose  and  thwart  every  thin^  in  wUch  Mr.  Pringle 
or  Mr.  Fuirbaim  was  engaged,  no  matter  what  it  was."  In  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  veriMog',  by  evi- 
dence, before  his  M^eaty's  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  I  bad  reliiwi 
qu'ished  all  my  pursuits,  and  retired  into  the  country,  to  wwt  the  isanft 
of  the  iuvcstigatkon  of  the  Commissioners,  which  has  since  terminated  in 
his  Lordship's  resignation.  For  I  could  have  no  doubt  that  his  LoWU 
ship  would,  in  this  instance,  have  kept  his  word,  as  he  bad  declared  tbaC 
his  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Pringle  aod  m^sdf  was  hik  leumt  for  pro^ 


HUto;  ,  'lich  we  had  projected:  of  which  society  the  Orief  Justice  of 
the  Cc'.  .,.,  and  sixty  others,  the  mqat  respectable  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Town,  iyJ\  requested  the  honour  to  be  enrc^ed  as  members.  From  tbla' 
I  cleaity  :  I'.v  tnat  any  uodertakinf;  of  mine,  however  laudable,  without! 
some  t'li  guarantee  as  the  "  compact"  alluded  to,  would  end  in  ditap- 
pointiii.  lit  and  loss.  Ii  was  enturely  on  the  foith  of  the  "compact,'" 
therefore,  that  1  joined  Mr.  Gieig  in  resuming  "  The  Advertiser,"  on 
iua  return  in  lS2d. 
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'  Hiat  the  officul  corretpoDdeiice  which  I  have  quoted  wm  conaidered 
by  Lord  Bithunt  himHtf  aa  supplementary  to,  and  explaoatory  of,  Mr. 
Ordf*!  pro  ipectns,  I  am  eflablea  to  produce  a  direct  uroof.  In  January, 
182^  I  anno  nnced  the  publication  of  a  new  periodical  worlc,  of  which  I 
was  the  tole  proprietor,  as  well  as  editor.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
first  number,  I  was  ordered  by  Government  either  to  discontinue  tlkc 
wot^,  or  to  bind  myself  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Greif's  prospectus. 
Bting  aware  that  Mr.  Horton's  correapondence  referred  only  to  the 
■ewspaper  in  which  Mr.  Greig  was  concerned,  1  saw  that  the  guaniDtee 
<Ud  not  extend  to  my  separate  work.  I  therefore  dropped  the  work,  and 
appealed  to  Lord  SathursC,  who  stated  in  his  reply,  addressed  to  the 
Oovemor  In  Coimeil,  that  "  it  never  was  in  his  intention  that  any  other 
person  thia  Mr.  Greig  riioald  be  required  to  adhere  t«  the  terms  of  Aat 
prospectoa." 

'On  the  second  point,  namely,  the  allq^  (grounds  on  which  the 
license  of  "The  AdVertiser"  was  cancelled,  a  Bhort  statement  of  facta 
frill  suffice.  Lord  C.  Somerset,  then  in  London,  writes  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
diat  a  statement  of  a  false  apd  calumnious  nature  had  appeared  in  "  The 
South  AfricBn  Advertiser,"  of  May  24,  1826,  and  his  Lordshi)}  imme- 
diately directs  the  Lieutenant-Goremor  to  cancel  the  license,  which  is 
done  accordingly,  and  the  whole  property  embariied  in  the  paper  is  in  a 
moment  annihilated.  The  paper  was  thus  ordered  to  be  suppressed  on 
the  representation  of  the  tioremor  alone,  without  a  reference  to  the 
Oovernor  in  Goimcil — and  for  a  paragraph  which  had  been  published 
boEore  any  warning  had  been  giren  i  (King,  in  both  particulars,  in  direct 
oppoiMon  to  the  guarantee  three  times  repeated  in  the  course  of  eleven 
-  d^)  by  Hr.  W.  Horton,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Bathurst.  We  complain 
of  this,  becauae  we  can  prove  that,  had  the  line  of  proceeding  drawn  by 
Lord  Bathurst  been  observed, oar  license  would  not  have  been  cancelled; 
for  his  Honour  in  Council  would  have  been  aware  that  the  license  could 
not  be  cancelled  tmleas  a  "  warning"  had  been  given,  and,  subsequently 
to  this  admonition,  some  Areih  violations  of  the  "  compact"  had  been 
committed  by  na.  They  would  also  have  known  that  die  statement  was 
not  false  and  calumnioni)  that  neither  the  peace  nor  the  safety  of  the 
Cljon^  was  endangered  by  it;  and  that  it  was  a  quotation,  without 
alteration  or  comment,  from  "The  Times"  newspaper  This  appears 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  puhUca'bn  of  "  The  Advertiser"  received 
no  intermptioD  from  them  for  ten  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Statement,"  vthea  it  was  slopped,  not  by  diem,  but  by  Lord  Bathurst. 
on  the  representation  of  Lord  C.  Somerset. 

'With  respect  to  the  "Statement"  being  aquotation,  I  cannot  but 
express  my  surprise  that  this  fact  should  have  eacaped  the  observation 
both  of  Lord  Bathtirat  and  yourself.  The  three  columns  and  a  half  of 
extracts,  printed  in  small  tn>e,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  introduced 
ai  usual  thus — "  Extracts  ^oro  the  English  Papers  ;"  and  these  words 
are  in  black  capital  letters,  of  a  peculiar  form,  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing the  ^.  Yet,  in  Mr.  Hay's  letter  to  me,  dated  January  9,  1828,  he 
■ays,  "  This  statement  did  not  purport  to  be  a  quotation  from  any  other 
pubUcation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Bathurst 
considered  it  to  be  an  original  composition."  Had  our  case  been  left  to 
the  Governor  in  Council,  at  the  Cape,  who  saw  and  read  the  paper,  this 
mistahe  would  not  have  operated  against  us. 

'  [The  rest  of  this  letter  was  taken  up  with  enomerating  statements  of 
our  private  losses.] 

*  I  have  flu  honour  to  be,  &c. 

'John  Fairbairn.* 
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Staniai  on  the  '  ExEcviiox  Miutaibb/ 
A  Print /nm  a  Picture  »y  Figntrm. 

^ipotatfld  to  be  tail  exflcatUjaars.    His  doc,  which  ha  1 
bwiu  Dpan  him,  ind  Bnena  dMlrow  to  glmie  hU  Oita. 

AwAT,  away  1  thou  foithfiil  one. 

Nor  court  tby  master's  fbte. 
For  Mends  and  kindred  all  are  gone. 

The  flatterer  and  ingrate ; 
And  none  in  this  cold  woild  save  thou, 
'  Not  one  is  near  to  aid  me  now. 
Away,  fond  lingerer,  away  I 

Uncotwcioua  of  my  doomj 
Thou  little  dream'st  that  parting  daj 

Will  glimmer  on  my  tomb  ; 
That  I,  this  hour,  my  life  must  yield. 
Ignobly,  on  a  bloodless  field. 
A^my,  away !  and  seek  the  home 

I  never  more  shall  see; 
For  there,  though  all  around  be  ^oota. 

Are  those  wiO  shelter  thee  : 
Warm  hearts,  that,  ready  now  to  break. 
Will  cherish  thee,  for  Henry's  sake. 
My  mother  !  oh,  to  her  wrung  heart. 

How  dread  thia  fatal  hour  ! 
Cold  drops  upon  her  forehead  itar^ 

Aid  ber.  Almighty  Power  j 
My  father  1  to  the  grave  I  see 
My  father  boni^^Oh  God !  by  me. 
Level  your  guns,  companions,  frimda  ! 

And  merciful  the  ball 
The  spirit's  agony  that  ends. 

And  speeds  the  wanderer's  &11 ; 
But  thou,  too  generous  one,  away. 
Thou  Wert  not  wont  to  disobey. 
Away  !  and  here  no  longer  stay. 

This  is  no  place  for  thee ; 
And,  comrade,  when  has  past  away 

This  dread  solemnity. 
Say,  wilt  thou,  then,  when  I  am  gone. 
Give  shelter  to  my  friendless  one  ? 
And  wilt  thou  to  my  far-off  home 

My  loving  follower  bear  j 
The  only  relic  of  the  ^omb. 

That  clung  to  me  e'ea  there  ? 
I  know  thou  wilt ; — and,  now  away. 
No  longer  here,  fond  lingerer,  stay,     {Kaladetcopf'^ 
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AND  Sib  Edwaxd  Wbat. 

Thb  preralence  of  eaiMily  windi,  daring  the  put  month,  bu  prerin  led 
th«  smnd  of  anj  late  newi,  b;  Bhipa,  from  India;  bnt  an  oterlnnd 
deipatch  has  reached  the  India  House,  bringing  intel&tence  from  Itom- 
< —  to  the  22d  df  Octoberj  the  moit  material  part  ofwbich  is,  indeed, 
painful  and  afflictjor  nature.    It  appean  that  that  moat  excellent 


b»  to  the  22d  df  Octoberj  the  moit  material  part  ofwbich  i>,  indeed, 
of  a  painful  and  afflictjor  nature.  It  appean  that  that  moat  excellent 
man  and  upright  Judjre,  air  Edward  West,  died  sometime  earW  ir:  Octo- 
ber; and  that  hia  coUeagne,  Sir  Cbarlea  Chambera,  followed  bin.  about 


the  middle  of  the  aame  month ;  leaving  only  one  judge.  Sir  John  Grau^ 
4»D  the  Bomba;  Bench. 

The  immediate,  canie.  it  ia  s^d,  of  the  Oovemment  tending  home  thia 
oreriand  despatch,  was  to  appriae  the  Court  of  Directors  of  bd  open 
rapture  between  themaeWes  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  Presidency, 
on  apinnt  of  anthority  to  which  they  attached  the  utmost  importance. 
We  hare  taken  occasion,  in  many  prerious  numbers  of  '  The  Oriental 
Herald,'  to  show,  that,  juat  in  proportion  to  the  aubserriency  of  the 
Engliah  judges  in  India,  are  tlM^  popular  with  the  Company's  Ouvem- 
ments)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  just  in  proportion  to  their  integrity. 
Impartiality,  and  indepeodence,  are  they  unpopular  in  the  game  quurtv. 
TheUstory  of  the  Bench  at  Bengal  and  at  Madras  is  as  full  of  illustra- 
tions of  this  position  ai  the  history  of  the  Bench  at  Bombay;  tbougb, 
these  being  more  recent,  atrOce  with  greater  force. 

The  reader  will  probably  Temember  a  case,  stated  in  one  of  onr  former 
Tolumea,  in  which  great  indignation  was  excited  in  England,  aa  well  aa 
vnong  the  liberal  and  just  in  India,  bv  the  conduct  of  the  Goreruor  of 
CeyJon;  who, — when  the  Court  there  issued  a  writ  of  habeat  corput  to 
bring  on  shore,  from  a  ahia,  a  person  sent  on  hoard  by  the  GoFcrnor 
for  removal  to  Enrope, — called  together  his  Council,  and  there  deci  i;ed, 
that  it  ihould  be  deemed  a  taffident  return  to  any  writ  of  habeat  is>  iied 
by  the  Court,  to  say  that  die  peraon  named  io  it  was  in  the  mUitarg 
custody  of  the  GoTemment. 


judge,  and  the  general  tone  of  firmoesa  and  independence  ^ven  by  l<'<«i 
to  the  Bombay  fiench,  having  become  sufficiently  known  to  the  Nau>at 
of  India,  under  tiiat  Prchiilency,  a  great  number  of  those  who  wtre 
aggrieved,  but  who  before  had  never  dared  to  entertun  any  hope  of 
juiike,  in  contesting  their  claims  or  disputes  with  the  GoYemment  in  ^n 
Engliah  Court,  were  encouraged,  by  this  hone  of  strict  impartiulity,  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  English  laws.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  (for,  the 
intelligence  coming  only  to  the  India  House,  tea  are  certunly  not  among 
the  number  of  those  favoured  with  the  earliest  communications  from 
that  quarter,)  some  Rajah,  or  other  distinguished  person,  in  the  interior, 
was  required,  for  some  purpose  connected  with  a  pending  suit,  to  appear 
personally  before  the  Supreme  Conn  at  Bombay,  and  a  writ  of  habeM 
eorpv  was  issued  to  bring  him  to  the  Presidency.  This,  it  is  said,  the 
Bombay  Government,  of  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  the  head,  resisted, 
and  contended,  that  it  vm  a  tujkieal  retain  to  such  writ,  to  say  timt 
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.the  tndiridual  named  in  it  wu  in  the  miliUry  custody  of  th«  Eut  Indift 
Company  1 

No  doubt  Buch  a  return  is  tujieient  in  their  Tiew,  becaute  it  obstructs 
the  due  course  of  justice ;  but  what  a.  censure  upon  their  whole  syitem  of 
rule  is  this  linfjle  feet !  &nd  how  {iluuly  does  it  prove  that,  till  thi, 
■Tstem  of  rule  is  altered,  even  British  Courts  of  Justice  are  almost 
iiowerleES,  whencTer  the  GoTernment  chooses  to  oppose  thurjnst  decnei  1 
'  For  ourselves,  however,  we  'are  heartily  glad  of  the  occurrence  of  eventa 
like  these,  becauee  we  believe  they  tend  to  force  the  matter  upon  th« 
nnvrtllinf^  consideration  of  the  Lerialature  at  hornet  and  thus  cootribute 
to  bring  about  the  reform  to  much  desired. 

Before  our  next  Number  is  issued,  we  thill  most  probably  have  ro- 
ceWed  further  particulars  respecting  this  cue,  which  we  can  only  mention 
In  outline,  for  the  reasons  already  Elated.  In  the  mean  time,  we  return  ta 
the  more  painful  portion  of  the  iDlelliffenceof  the  death  of  the  twojndge^ 
Sir  Charles  Chambers  and  Sir  Edward  West. 

Of  the  character  of  the  former,  we  do  not  remember  that  we  hare  had 
j«a»oneverto  speak  but  with  respect;  and  we  feel  the  low  ofercnnch* 
tnan,  as  one  of  jfreat  importance  to  India.  But  of  Sir  Edward  WtaX,  wa 
bftve  had  occasion  in  almost  every  Number  of  our  Publication  to  ezprCM 
ourselrei  in  terms  of  the  highest  prute  and  admiration.  No  Indianjwlga, 
of  whose  public  character  and  conduct  we  know  any  thing,  appt»n  to 
OS  to  have  united  in  himself  lo  completely,  the  clear  perception  <tf 
what  trai  his  duty,  an  it  regarded  the  extension  of  legal  protection  to  the 
Natives  of  IqiUh,  and  the  lirmneta  necessary  lo  enable  him  to  ptrform 
that  duty,  in  spite  of  all  the  bland  aUurements  of  patronage,  theiotnguei 
Df  secret  enemies,  or  the  open  threste  of  power.  He  had  all  the  tender- 
ness of  feding  neceMSTf  to  s^pathiae  with  the  oppressed  and  suffering 
classes  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India;  and  all  the  strength  of  nerre  to 
tgualify  him  to  stand  up  openly  before  the  whole  world  as  their  protec- 
tor. In  every  transaction  in  which  we  have  ever  watched  his  proceed- 
ings, (and  we  have  done  so  with  the  jealousy  with  whit^  we  habU 
tually  regard  tiie  acta  of  all  men  holding  elevated  stations  in  trust  for 
the  public  good,)  we  have  seen  lum  the  friend  of  the  oppressed — the  su{>. 
porter  of  the  weak — the  inflexible  administrator  of  justice,  ivithout  ro- 
rard  to  colour,  caste,  or  condition — in  short,  tbe  Kiohtbous  Judoe,— 
than  which  a  more  dignified  office  cannot  appertain  to  humanity;  and  no 
fnan  deserves  more  honour  and  veneration  than  he  who  ^charges  ita 
duties  with  integrity. 

Sir  Edward  West  was  that  man  ;  and,  if  ever  monuments  were  appro- 
priate tributes  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  one  of  splendid  simplicity, 
conformable  to  his  own  pure  and  unsullied  character,  ought  to  he  raised 
on  the  spot  where  he  breuthed  his  last, — where,  indeed,  his  life  was  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  arduous  duties  of  hia  elevated  profession ;  as  such  mou'imeot 
is  already,  we  ore  pcrr^uadcd,  raised  in  tdinoet  every  Native  bosom  in 
India. 

In  confirmalion  of  our  anticipations,  we  rt^joice  tu  bear  that  a  Bombay 
Paper  of  the  Pih  of  Oilober,  the  only  one,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  that 
has  come  by  (liis  overland  deiipatcb,  and  which,  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directors,  is  not  acci^si^iblc  to  us,  contains  an  Address  of  the  principal 
Native  iuhnbitanta  of  Bombay  to  the  Bench  of  that  Presidency  (Sir 
Charies  Cbambers  und  Sir  John  CrantJ  on  the  toss  they  bad  sustained 
by  tiie  death  of  Sir  Edward  West.    It  must  have  been  in  about  a  week 
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after  this  tkat  Sir  Chules  Chmaben  foUoired  liU  lamented  fiiend  ud 
colleague :  >uch  U  the  iiutabilily  of  humui  hopes  ]  But  the  fact,  tbM  the 
NatWeB  of  India  had,  under  Aie  able  kdmioutration  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
J9ir  Edward  West,  acquired  sufficient  confidence  thna  to  cspreu  their 
-Bentiments  by  an  Address  of  the  description  named,  is  of  itKlf  a  tuffi- 
dent  eulogy  on  hii  memory,  were  not,  indeed,  every  page  of  his  history, 
and  every  da_y  of  bii  life,  fiiU  of  such  eulogies, — the  more  powerful, 
becanse  exiatmg  in  sets  and  deeds,  rather  than  in  mere  professiooa  and 
words. 

For  themselTes,  we  congratulate  them  on  having  thus  sunk  iweetlr  to 
repose,  with  all  At  odour  of  good  deeds  breathing  intense  around  taeir 
lombt :  for  when  can  men  die  uppier, — since  die  they  niuit, — ^lan  when 
borne  to  the  chamber  of  death  by  the  aspirations  of  dioee  who  honour 
tiieir  departure  with  their  tears  and  their  regrets  1  For  their  weeping; 
ABiIliM~<he  only  balm  is  time  and  hope.  But  for  India  I — alas  '.—* 
century  may  roll  away  before  two  such  men, — the  one  an  intrepid  leader 
h  the  cause  of  jnitice,  the  other  a  willing  follower  in  the  same  bright 
path — may  be  sent  to  hold  the  balance  in  »e  East.  And  for  EnglancF — 
whose  honour  and  renown  is  to  intimately  blended  with  the  due  admi- 
MitrMioB  of  jnstiae  in  every  comer  of  her  extended  realms^-onr  prayer 
U,  May  the  places  thus  left  vacant  by  death,  be  filled  at  adequately  ac 
talent,  merit,  and  independence,  nntunted  by  any  meaner  conuderation* 
of  pMronage  or  profit,  can  effect  1 


.  Since  wridng  the  above,  we  have  received  a  Bombay  P^v,  'Tba 
Courier,'  of  August  23,  which  contuns  the  following  notices ; 

Bombay  Government  Order. 

'  Bombay  Cutle,  Angnit  19,  1828. 
'No.  236  of  1828.^In  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  the 
Honoarable  Sir  Edward  West,  Knij^hl,  Chief  Justice  of  his  Majeity'a 
Supreme  Court  of  Jndicature  at  this  Presidency,  which  took  place  at 
Poonah'  yesterday  in  the  forenoon,  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council  IS  pleased  to  direct  that  forty-five  minute  guni,  corresponding 
with  the  age  of  the  deceased,  be  fired  from  the  rampBrts  of  the  garrison  i 
and  that  the  flag  at  the  Castle  be  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and  continue  so 
until  lun-aet. 

'  Bombay,  August  33. 

'  In  an  extra  Courier  of  Tuesday  last,  we  announced  the  melancholy 
demise  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward  West,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  this  Pruidiincy,  aged  forty-five.  Sir 
Edward  West  died  at  Poonah,  after  an  illneu  of  only  a  few  days. 

'  It  Is  often  the  practice,  in  this  country,  to  employ  the  language  of 
hyperbole  in  speaking  of  the  public  acta  and  public  virtues  of  exalted 
individuals ;  and  it  is  ao  rare  that  the  opportunity  of  ofieriug  adulation 
is  permitted  tu  pass  nu[lected,  that  the  task  of  the  journalist  who  ii  called 
on  to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  worth,  when  they  are  removed  to  another  and 
a  better  world,  becomes  comparatively  iriflmg  and  unimportant :  he  hat 
but  to  repeat  his  former  eulogiums.  and  the  record  is  complete. 

'  In  refening  to  the  public  life  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward  West, 
however,  since  be  ha*  oeen  in  this  country,  Uiete  material!  are  not  at 
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band  I  and  we  mnit  tberefbre  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  those  wlio 
han'vntcbeid  hi*  cureer  from  it*  commenceiaeiit,  aod  to  the  rendu  of 
fail  public  measureit,  for  adequate  tettiiooDy  to  their  merit. 

■  Sir  Edtviird  West  WH«  appointed  Recorder  of  Bombay  in  1822]  and 
arriTed  here,  in  order  to  annme  the  foDctions  of  thai  once,  od  the  6th 
Fdiruaiy,  1823.  Immediatelr  on  hii  wrival,  he  applied  liim«elf  to  the 
rtibrminff  of  oertam  abniet  in  the  Recorder'i  Court,  which  had  exiilcd 
for  a  lonfr  series  of  yeari  j  and  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say  of  those  re- 
forms, ibnt  (hey  were  eridenilv  founded  oa  a  sincere  desire  to  gire  the 
Natives  of  thia  eoantry  what  tbey  much  wanted — a  cheap  and  easy  acccM 
to  justice.  In  1824,  a  Supreme  Court  wbe  established  at  Bombay,  on 
Wfiich  occasion  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward  West  was  raised  to  the  tiifh 
office  of  Cliief  Jiislice.  Pursuing  his  plani  of  teform.  Sir  Edward  Weat, 
M  the  last  Quarter  Sessions  in  )F&5,  oeliTered  his  celebrated  char)^  to 
tiie  Grand  Jury,  on  the  subject  of  the  powers  of  the  Mafriatoates  in  thii 
country,  denouncing  many  of  their  proceedinf^  as  illegal  and  unnecea- 
aarily  harrii,  and  requestiu|[  the  attention  of  the  community  to  their  mo- 

.  dUcatioD.  The  principle  of  the  learned  Judf^e's  charge,  riz,  that  tha 
acts  he  condemned  were  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  British  law,  were, 
we  believe,  generally  admitted  j  but  it  has  been  found,  by  experience, 
that  the  state  of  society  in  India  requires  that  the  spirit  of  Eng'lish'  law 
ahould  not  be  too  rigialy  adhered  to ;  and  steps  are  perhaps  at  thiv  mo- 
ment being  taken  to  enlarge  the  Magisterial  powers  whicn  Sir  Edward 
West  deemed  it  neceatary  to  restnun, 

■  With  the  advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  ia>lndia.  Sir  Edward 
West  rendered  himself  pmticnlariy  popular  by  bis  refusal  to  rcgiiter  tho 
BegulatioD  of  Oovemment  requiring  persons  to  take  out  licences  (re- 
TOcable  at  will)  for  the  papers  they  might  wish  to  estabtish.  His  last 
public  act  was,  to  inlroouce  the  Natives  to  the  privilege  of  sittilg  on 
Juriea,  It  ia  true,  this  proceeding  originated  with  the  Pariiament  of 
Crreat  Brituo,  but  this  is  very  little  detraction  from  the  late  Chief 
J'nstice'i  merit;  for,  assuredly,  the  step  whioh  a  Jud^e  makes  it  great, 
when  he  embodies  the  ideas  of  ingenious  and  speculative  men  in  a  snb- 
Btantire  iceaaure,  and  carries  it  into  execution. 

.  'Qf  the  general  character  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  West's  judicial  deci- 
aions,  we  have  never  had  opportunities  (nor,  had  opportunittes  presented 
ftaWMlves,  should  we  have  jelt  ourselves  competent)  to  form  on  opinion. 
To  the  Bar,  we  believe,  he  wai  unifcHtnly  courteous ;  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Court,  under  the  ieye,  was  scrupulously  preserved, 

•Of  the  politics  of  Sir  Edward  West,  we  know  nothing.  As  a  Political ' 
Economist,  however,  we  can  affirm  that  his  reputation  stood  veiy  high, 
and  some  of  his  pamphlets  in  support  of  his  particular  {vinCiplet 
attracted  considerable  atiention  not  long  since. 

'  *Ib  the  relations  of  private  life.  Sir  Edw^  West  was  amiable  and 
domeMic ;  and  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who  knew  him  iotimaltely,  who 
will  not  lament  his  untimely  demise. 

"The  reraaina  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  West  were  interred  at  Pbonah, 
and  the  customary  honours  were  duly  pmd  to  them.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  at  the  Presidency,  minute  guns  wen  Rred 
corresponding  with  the  azeof  the  deceased,  aud  the  flag  at  the 'Castle 
was  hoisted  half-mast  high.' 

OrienM  HenUil,  Fol.  20^  2  C 
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[B.  Rignifies  Bonlmr— M.  Madrw-Huid  C.  Cnlcuttft.] 
AanoiD,  B,  Tlie  Bfr.,  to  be  Diitrict  Cbtpl^a  rt  B«dlly.--C.  /nlr  If. 
Aurul,  J.,  L>eut.-Co1..  9tli  N.  1.,  tnmifamd  In  bmdid  EMm1>.— C  Jti^  11.. 
Bum,  W.  R.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Eai.-^.  Jiiljr  9. 
BcTui,  F.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  En*.— C.  July  9. 
SiMBft,  T.  L.,  Eu.,  to  ba  AndflMt  to  Ciriiectar  ud  Magiibate  at  CUnriMtit- 

— M.  Jatf  25. 
Bmn,  J.  O.  S.,  Eaq.,  to  be  AMkt.  to  Prindpri  Ctdlect  •nd  M^^  of  NortbKn 

Drnfion  of  AraoL — H.  Jotr  29. 
BMnrUm,  C  S.,  Senior  Eanga  ISth  N.  1.,  to  be  Lieut,  t.  Smith,  pronoMd^ 

— H.  Jnlr  11. 
Beldera,  C,  Ueul.,  2411i  N.  I,  to  be  Cqit.  bv  brevcL— M.  Jol;  11. 
Beitbon,  U.,  Cutet  of  Enfin.,  prom,  lo  2d  Lieut.— B.  July  2S. 
BroDvicb,  B.  J.  A.,  Cedet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Eniign. — B.  Jalf  25. 
Burrowes,  R.  E.,  Cept.,  26th  Foot,  to  be  Aide-de-Cunp  t«  Ibe  Hon.  ( 

— B.  July  2S. 
Colqubonn,  A.,  Mr.,  admltEcd  AutiL-Smveon.— C.  Jair  11. 
Okies,  J.,  Senior  Enti^  lOtb  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— M.  July  11. 
Coombi,  J.  M.,  Lieut. -Col.  2d  N.  1.,  Ktnrned  to  duh'.—M.  Jnly  11, 
Cunnin^iam,  H.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  proiD,  lo  Endn. — B.  Joly  26. 
Cahill,  3.  S.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  t*  Enatgo.— B.  July  £5. 
Cleatbar,  T.,  Uant.  AttiUery,  an  fnrlaogtt  for  health.— B.  July  23. 
Dongan,  J.  C,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Enaip. — C  July  ). 
Dyer,  W.,  Aubt.^SargeoD,  to  be  Surgton.— C,  July  11. 


DatwUa,  W.,  Baq.,  to  be  Regiitrar  to  Pror.  Conrt  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  lor 
"    -'       DiTiaiOB.— M.  Jdy  29. 


Dovnei,  E.  T.,  AawaL^^Diveon,  ob  furiongh. 
"       '       ■"    "  B  beRegiitr  -    -  '• 

-M.  Ji^  21 
Dmlop,  Sooior  Eoi.  50th  N.  L,  to  be  Llent.  v.  Walter,  prom.— H.  Jnly  IL 
Ditmai,  F.,  Cadet  of  Enfin.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut— M.  July  11. 
Ewart,  D.,  Lieut.,  to  act  ai  Adjut.  to  lat  Brigade  Hone  AniH,  t.  Hadtay,  bt- 

cbngt  of  Pay-office.— C.  July  U. 
Eaaor,  P.,  Lieut.  47th  N.  I.,  on  furiongh  for  health.— U.  July  II. 
Foibea,  R.,  the  Hon.,  to  be  AMlKt..Secret>rT  to  Board  of  IU««nM  In  Waaten 

" ' 1.  June  17. 


Fnutcb,  R.,  Ueut  45th  N.  1.,  retimed  to  duty.— M.  July  11. 

Faolii,  D.,  UeuL-Col.  6th  Lvht  Caralry,  on  fnrlough  to  Europe  for  benUh.. 

—M.  July  11. 
ODluder,  A.,CadetofInf.,pn)in.toEM.— C.  July  9. 
Oumm,  O.  M.,  Cadet,  prom,  lo  2d  Lieut.— M.  July  11. 
HUU  A.,  Cadet  of  Canlry,  prom,  to  Comet.— C.  July  9. 
Hodgion,  W.,  Capt  SGth  N.  I.,  traniferred  to  luTalid  Eatab.— C  Jaly  11. 
Hooper,  O.  S.,  Eh.,  to  be  AmUI.  Judge  end  Mat  Crimual  Judge  «f  Salaa. 

— M.  Jii)y25. 
Ball,  J.,  Cadet  of  Infantry,  pram,  to  E^u.— B.  July  25. 

Janea,  A.,  Lieut.,  to  act  aa  Adjnt.  to  3il  Light  Caralry,  r.  Cbriatie.— C.  Jaly  14^ 
Samea,  W.,  Lieut.,  to  act  a*  A4int  to  68lb  N.  L  r.  Haling.— C.  Jnly  IL 
Johnalmis,  D.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Eni.— M.  Jslr  11. 
Jarkaon,  P.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Eoa. — B.  July  iS. 
JeAry,  R.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ebb^-B.  July  2fi. 
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Births,  MaTriaget,  and  Deatht, 

KrOf,  H.  M.,  UniL-CoL,  to  b«  LlenL-Col.  C 

— U.  July  It. 
KtDf,  E.,  C>d«t  of  lof.,  prom,  to  Bn*.— M.  JdI^  ]]. 
I«r!e,  W.,  Eu.,  tobeHnd  Airiit.  toPrindpUCcAacaBd  JlMit.af  Cmwh.. 

— H.  Jolr  25. 
Maraoll,  C  O.,  Mr.,  tn  b«  R^.  of  ZilUi  Court  of  Agnh^-C.  Jalr  It. 
ItordoDtId,  C.  E.,  Et^i  to  >>e  AMiUut  to  CoUmHk  aad  MintrMe  of  SdM. 

— M.  Julr  29. 
Mauien,  T.  R,  IJent.  Z4th  N.  I.,  to  U,CqiL  by  brercL— M.  Jolr  II, 
Mantel],  T.  R.  C.  Capt.  4Bth  N.  I.,  retanwd  to  duty.— 41.  Jtilr  11. 
H'Hatta.  W.  O.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Era.— B.  July  3». 
M'HhIcMb,  G.  T.,  Cadet  of  lof.,  prom,  to  Era.— B.  July  25. 
Maode,  C.  W.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Edb— B.  July  15. 
Hackeoiie,  T.,  Mr.,  admitted  Ajaiat.  -  Surgeon  .—B.  July  35. 
Malcolm,  G.  A.,  Limit  3d  Foot,  to  b*  AUe-de-Camp  to  the  Hon.  Garemer.- 

— B.  July  25. 
NatKKi,  U.  M.,  Cadet  of  lof.,  prom,  to  Bu.— <;.  Jnly  9. 
OldfieM,  C.  B.T.,  lient.,  tooSciata  ai'Inteir.  and  ]>ar.-H«tt«rl» 5tt  LUt- 

Caraliy,  t.  BoU.— C.  July  13. 
Onuiby,  W.,  Senior  Major,  from  58th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lianb-CoL  381h  N.  I.,  t,- 

Smith,  dMcaaed^-M.  July  11. 
PeotrK,  G-.  Cadet  of  Inf.,-  prom,  to  Eu. — C.  July  9. 
PickerJDE,  W.,  Senior  Capt,  50th  N.  I.,  to  be  H^or,  r.  Onuly,  proiteML 

— W.  July  11. 
Riebardioa,  W.,  Cadet  of  In£,  pram,  to  Era.— C.  July  9. 
■v..  Cadet  of  Inf  '    "         "... 

,  E.  H.,  Senioi 
-M.  July  11. 
Ruddiman.T.,  Capt.,  31at  N.  I.,  retanted  to  duly.— M.  July  11. 
Smith,  S.  O.,  Mr.,  tobeAMbtaMtoMttiitiUeofBareiDy.— C.  July  10. 
Stokai,  G.  W.,  Eni.  59th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut— C.  July  9. 
Stoildart,  O.  D.,  Capl.  8th  Light  Car.,  '    ■     "  '        '~- 
SheridBn,  R.  B.,  Eaq.,  to  be  Aaaiit.  to 

— M.  Jnly  29. 

Smiih,  W.  H.,  Senior  Lmnt.  15th  N,  L,  to  be  CapL,  r,  Conway,  retired. 
Tbortnira,  1.  D.,  Mr.,  admitted  Ajaiat-Sarteon.— C.  July  9. 
Tail,  J„  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Era.— B.  July  25.   ' 

Vaodenec,  H.,  Lieat.  27th  N.  I.,  od  laii.  to  Eotope  for  healtlu— M.  July  II. 
Woodatack,T.P.,Mr.,laboAiai«LtoHMiitrala  wd  to  CoHec.  of  Midnuon. 

-a:.  Jul*  10.     .   ' 
WhiUoek,  J.,  Senior  Comet  Sih  Light  Caralry,  to  be  litat.,  r.  Watto,  dteemil. 

—M.  Jnly  11. 
Walter,  H.,  Senior  Lwnt.  SOth  N.  I,  la  be  Capt,  t.  Pickering,  pFomolad. 

— M.  Jnly  II. 
WhHe,  J.,  Snpara.  I^ent  2*th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lleot— M.  July  11. 
Wood*,  W.  G.,  Cadet  of  Car.,  pwm.  to  be  Comet— M.  July  11. 
WylUc,  M.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ena.— B.  July  25. 
Waltera,  IL,  Mr.,  admitted  Veterinary  Su^^eon.- B.  July  25. 

BIRTHS, 
r  DarVagtOD,  on  the  ISth  Defcmber,  tlie  lady  of  Oetarto* 


Beat,  th«  lady  of  J.  R.,  Eaq.,  Cinl  Service,  of  ■  daughter,  M  CalMlta,  Ji 
D'Aqoilar,  the  lady  of  l4Ctlt.-CoL,  of  a  dughter,  at  Cakntta,  July  10. 
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Field,  the  lady  of  J.,  En].,  of  •  n>aj  at  Cakntta,  Jnlf  16. 

Hcni*,  tba  lady  of  UutL  ThomiM,  of  a  ids,  >t  Dannr,  Jaly  3. 

Hancock,  tbe  Mf  of  H.,  Eh).,  19tb  N.  I.,  of  a  daushtcr,  at  Rajsote,  JuiyiS. 

JwtH  Ae  lady  of  Capt  J.,  Stli  R^gt,  of  a  daoglitcr,  at  C^lcntt*,  J%  3. 

Smilb,  the  hdy  of  G.  H.,  E«q.^  CItQ  Serrfoe,  of  ■  tw,  at  CoeoMib,  Jdlf  94. 

MARRIAOES. 
Afnev,  A.  K.,  Esq.,  8th  B«aral  N.  L,  to  MIh  H.  Wttaon,  at  CaknIM,  Jolf  IV: 
HoiwUand,  Mr.  John,  Auutant  Id  the  Accoimtaiit-Oe^nl'»-Oflo^  lo  Um 
laabdU  U'DooaU,  at  Bombay,  July  21. 

DEATHS. 
Bart,  Oeorge,  Baq.,  »gti^7,  at  Calcutta,  July  23. 
DeMber,  a  C,  litnt.  59th  N.  L,  at  Banadqwre,  July  2. 
Drnmmond,  Peter,  Eiq.,  at  Calcutta,  July  S. 

Eegelbergt,  Ctaarlei  Von  J.  A.,  Eiq.,  of  CeyloD,  at  Calentta,  July  13. 
Lawrence,  Hionia*,  Esq.,  SnifeoD,  on  board  the  sloop  Coote,  July  27. 
Philip,  J.  B.,  Linitenant  and  Quarter-Matter  3d  European  Itegt.,  near  DeMa^ 

July  21. 
Roto,  C.  £.,  yonngeat  «on  of  tbe  late  C.  E.,  Ev{.,  aged  leren  jcart,  at  Caleatta, 

JatfT. 
Ryan,  Frederick  Yoik,  eon  of  Sir  E.,  at  Calcatta,  Aognat  2. 
Stirling,  Catherine,  lady  of  L.  H.,  Eiq.,  at  Hadm,  Joly  2B. 
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Gknhuj.  List  of  Passbngkbs, 

FllMWiaKH   HONEWARDa. 

By  tbe  J/wfriu,  from  Indii :— Cotonrb  D.  Poolii,  Madraa  Caralrr,  and  W.  C 
Fnuer;  Hi}or>  Hodgmn  and  Henderson  ;  Captain  Ricbard,  Madrulnfutiyp 
Unttnuiti  F.  Huor,  13tk  Dntgooni,  W.  M'Clrnrty,  ISth  Rezt.,  A.  P.  Thorn' 
MO,  Hidrai  Canlry,  H.  Venderire,  Mulru  Infantry,  lod  H.  Moore;  O.  H. 
HilL  Madraa  Ci-n\  Serrice  ;  T.  V.  Slonefaoase,  ditto  t  W.  U.  Parry,  ditto  ;  and 
yr.  Scott,  Baqs.  MesdaiDa  Hill,  Scott,  and  SlOBchooM.  Muterw  J.  FaliMr, 
'  twaSootti,  J.  UUpbant,  Pnbcia  Pnlham,  and  Henry  Stonebauae.  Mattd  Neo- 
fiille,  Jaaty  Scott,  Mary  Scott,  two  Gardnu,  Oliphant,  Matilda  Hodgcofl,  tw« 
Pulhami,  and  two  Stonebooaea.  Eight  female  aad  lira  m^  iMWit*,  aad 
tventy.fbnr  inralida. 


By  bia  Majeaty'a  ship  t/tuiaiaiieil ; — CoBimodorc  Biiggi,  lion 
Mr.  Saonenrortbi  Anutant- Surgeon  ;  and  Mr.  Lowe. 

By  tha  EUrn,  from  Bombay,  (eipeeted)  :~Captain  Htldram,  Lionb  Tltaroj, 
and  Dr.  Stewart. 

By  the  CWrii,  from  Bataria :— Mr.  P.  Trentx.  , 

By  the  Araiiati,  from  Bengal :— Capbun  Hawkina,  38tli  RegL ;  Dr.  Angrf» 
34th  R«t. ;  Rer.  Prlaelpal  Mill ;  Edward  Maaten,  and  Andrew  MacDouM^ 
Eiqa.    Hri.  MilU  and  Mim  Mill*. 
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'  '  Tn  ^«U  mltfatf  exfited  by.  Mr.  Jtucliingham't  dftcription  of 
Ait  Vofogein  Egypt — which  has  never  yet  hfen  published,  except  uv 
the  oral  deUeerg  of  kit  late  Lecture*  at  tiverpool,-~wM  indvoe  him 
to  retume.  m  '  The  Orientdl  Herald,'  the  Series  of  Papers  origimMjf 
"  ■   "        ' "       '  "   ■  ■ ■  "ltd  through 


I  VoL  6.  p.  X5>  of  thU  Work,  and  eonfiinted  through 
«£rtem  iuceettive  tf»mbeis,  under  the  titU  ij/*  '  UmpubUshed  Moss- 
tcripli  of  a  Traveller  in  the  East,'  conttnni»g  an  aceount  of  hU 
Voyages  in  ihe  Mediterrahean,  the  Greei  Itlands,  and  the  Levant; 
and  tMchvtre  tubtequently  resumed  in  Fol.  19.  p.  393,  and  eOn- 
Unued  thrcntgh  four  imeeesAie  Numbers,  under  the  title  of  '  Exeur- 
tioHS  on  the  Banks  of  the  Nile,'  descriptive  of  ttte  Delta  and  toKtr 
Egypt,  iKclifding  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Sphymx,  and  the  PytamUt. 
The  sequel  to  these  will  be  given  umier  Jhe  title  placed  at  tho 
head  of  this-  Notice  ;  but,  owing  to  the  pretture  of  other  matter,  itt 
commencefAent  is  reserved  till  the  next  Nitmber,  lohem  it  mUl  eer- 
■  taialy  appear. 

Tut  Tba  MoMOPoi..Y. 

tFe  have  something  in  i tore  also  on  the  Tea  Monopoly,  osd  the- 
disgraceful  impotition  practised  on  the  country  by  a  certain  Jfr. 
Hume  of  the  Custom  House,  fa  very  differfnt  perton,  we  presume, 
from  the  Honourable  Member  for  Aberdeen^  aiui  the  Lonir  ^  Aif 
M^^esty'$  Treasury ;  at  ilUutrated  in  an  official  eorreipondenee, 
between  Messrs.  Cropper,  Benton,  and  Co,',  Merckantt  of  Lieerpool, 
and  the  last-named  authorities,  and  by  a  subsequent  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Fortune,  of  London,  with  the  same  pariiet,  and  on  the  same 
nibject  i   of'uihich  we  shall  give  tome  account  in  our  next. 


LivnrooL  Msbtino. 

The  necessity  under  which  we  are  placed  of  ien^»g  om  latest 

sheet!  to  press  on  the  ijth,  will  preclude  us  from  giving  any  Rqtort 

of  the  Liverpool  Meeting  on  the  iSth.    We  hope  to  obtain,  jboviccr, 

-  a  very  accurate  Report  of  this  for  the  ensuimg  Number  of  '  Tha 

'oriental  HeruU: 

To   COBBEBPOXDBNTS. 

We  shali  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  writer  of  the  article  entitled 
'  Maxims  of  the  Hindoos'  tic,  more  directly,  on  the  subject  offutmrt 
Contribt^ons, 
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No.  ea— MARCH,  1829.— Vol.  20. 


On   the  Tkade   with   Cbiha. 

In  the  report  of  proceedings  Rt  a  public  meeting  of  the  mer- 
chants and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  inserted  in 
the  present  number  of  "The  Oriental  Herald,'  will  be  found  some 
indications  that  the  spirit  of  the  mercantile  community  is  at  length 
awakened  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  this  country, 
hy  the  monopoly  of  the  Eut  India  Company.*  The  inhabitants  of 
Iiiverpool,  always  foremost  in  the  promotion  of  every  object  by 
Which  the  true  interests  of  trade  may  be  promoted,  have  evinced, 
by  the  welcome  extended  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  the  readiness 
■whh  which  they  have  entered  into  his  views  respecting  our  inter- 
course with  the  Eastern  World,  their  sense  of  the  impolicy  and  in- 
justice of  permitting  so  rich  a  mine  of  wenlth  to  remain  useless  and 
unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the  chartered  company  of  London 
Merchants.  The  alacrity  with  which  they  have  come  forward  on 
this  occasion,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  efforts  of  this  Journal  to 
aronse  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  boundless  field  of 
mercantile  speculation  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  remonstrances  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  will  soon  attract,  by  their  unceasing  importunity, 
ihe  eyes  of  the  people  and  of  Parliament  to  the  growing  importance 
of  this  momentous  question.  Momentous  indeed,  and  important, 
it  is  in  every  point  of  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  well-being  of  the  countless  population  which  acknow- 
ledges our  dominion  in  the  East,  in  its  influence  on  the  industry, 
the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  trf  our  own  people, — on  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  our  immense  empire  in  all  its  dependendes. 

The  nearer  that  we  approach  to  the  great  ddiberation  of  policy 
and  justice  in  which  the  Legislature  must  soon  be  engaged,  the 
more  we  are  ashamed  of  narrowing  our  contemplation  of  the  ex- 
tensive consequences,  good  or  evil,  to  which  its  determination  must 
lead.  Those  who  attempt  to  handle  the  complicated  machine  of 
government,  commerce,  religion,  and  law,  which  the  misrule  of  fif^ 
years  has  established  in  the  richest  regions  of  the  earth,  must  ex- 
pand thrir  minds  to  the  capacity  of  so  vast  an  object,  and  prepare 
themselves,  by  much  study  and  meditation,  to  wind  into  its  intricate 
-details.     It  gives  us  infinite  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  people  of 

'  We  hope  to  htve  the  pleasure  of  reportinjf,  in  succeeding  Numbers, 
^e  ]>roceeatn|^  of  public  neetinjrs  at  Msnchester,  Birmiagham,  Leeds, 
Glasgon,  and  other  plscee,  on  the  same  subject. 
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Liverpool,  distinguished  u  tbcf  are  by  the  energy  and  eoterprise 
yihich  have  raised  thai  town,  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  ta  its 
j^raeeitt  ^tatt  o(4^afit  ma|pificMwe,  arp  not  ^uoed,  hy  the  haUt 
4)(tbdrocGii^tfbh3,ot  tbeiu^estiotut^ttikir  ^^rest,  to  de^sde- 
Ihk  rue  opporUinity  of  doing  incaleulable  good  to  bo  many  millions 
of  their  fellow-creatures  in  India  and  in  England,  into  a  mere  calm- 
lation  of  comDiercial  ^dn.  Fortnnately,  however,  the  interests  of 
trade,  of  human  happiness,  and  locial  improvement,  are  inseparably 
intertwined  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  have  no  method,  so 
sore  of  improving  the  condition  of  their  fellow- uibiects  in  Asia  and 
in  Ennme,  as  by  a  diligent  and  persevering  attention  to  their  own 
private  interesta  in  the  Eastern  trade. 

We  have,  of  course,  been  for  a  long  time  very  wdla— I's  Art 
the  evils  of  the  Monopoly  against  which  we  hare  so  kng  contended, 
had  been  productive  of  more  norgaeBS  and  impatience  at  Liverpool 
tfaaif  in  any  other  city  o£  Ibe  empire.  Devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  pursuits  of  omnDerce,  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  great 
marts  of  oar  staple  manu^ctures,  and  connected,  by  on  infipite  vSr 
riety  of  relations,  with  every  quarter  of  the  glube,  it  was  u  be  e^ 
pected  that  its  opulent  and  enterprising  inhabitants  should  av^ 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  claim  for  their  trade,  in  firm  and 
energetic  language,  a  ^11,  free,  and  unrestricted  participation  of  the 
advantages  of  British  connection,  power,  and  influence,  wherever 
,they  might  extend.  They  could  not  fail  to  have  observed  that  thgr 
prosperity  was  fast  linked  to  the  prosperity  of  I^eeds,  and  SbefGeldi 
and  Birmingham,  and  Manchester  ;  that  every  new  market  open  .to 
the  manufactures  of  Uiese  towns  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  their  own 
active  and  adventurous  spirit;  that,  whenever  the  industry  of  the 
interior  drooped,  the  vessels  with  '  Liverpool'  at  their  stern  '  re- 
,{oaed  upon  their  shadows ;'  and  that  the  same  breeze  which  wafted 
^  the  cheerful  noise  of  the  shuttle  and  the  loom  relieved  the  silettce  %t 
their  arsenals,  gave  life  and  activity  to  their  port,  and  innumerable 
Siub  to  the  western  ocean. 

Thus  obviously  interestjed  in  any  measure  from  which  an  eztoi* 
lifion  of  the  fodlities  of  trade  might  be  expected  to  result,  «e 
knew  very  well  that  our  endeayoura  to  abridge  the  duration  oTtltt 
.  evils  consequent  upon  the  Eastern  Monopoly  would  be  supported  and 
enconraged  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
respect^Itty  of  that  great  community;  but  we  confess  that  we  haS 
imagined  there  were  more  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  that  ta 
.  produce  a  general  impression,  it  would  be  necessary  to  allure  and 
pamper  the  curiosity  of  indc^ence  by  details  more  interesting  than 
instructive,  savouring,  perhaps,  rather  of  pleasureiSiui  of  business. 
But  in  Lancashire,  as  the  reporter  of  the  proceedmgs  at  the  putjic 
meeting  most  truly  says,  this  subject  goes  home  to  men's  busineaaea 
and  bosoms;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  resolutions  adapted  ta 
that  occasion,  not  a  vague,  general,  undefined  protest  agamstths 
Monopoly  of  the  Company,  but,  resting  on  the  ovidenoa  of  iodis- 
pntable  facts  and  figures,  a  well  considerad,  veil  airangBd,  aad  d»* 
quent  exposure  of  the  fbUy  of  dqnirii^  this  country  of  dte  ■dvna* 
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tages  to  be  derived  Jrom  coaimercial  intercourse  witli  the  richest 
portion  of  the  known  world,  hy  confining  it  to  a  single  port,  and  to 
a  body  of  men  in  no  wise  interested  in  its  prosperity  or  Extension. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  be  diverted  by  the  proceedings  at  this 
meeting  into  a  comprehensive  review  of  our  relations  with  the  East. 
The  resolutions  adopted,  and  the  able  commentaries  on  them  by  the 
'successive  speakers,  would,  indeed,  afford  ample  matter  for  such 
review.  They  embrace  the  whole  question  between  the  people  of 
ttis  country  and  the  Company ;  and  in  them  it  perhaps  appears  in  a 
inoR  clesr,  distinct,  and  autiioritative  shape  than  it  has  ever  yet 
assumed.  On  reading,  however,  the  resolutions,  we  find  that  the 
isubjects  of  the  lirst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  have  all  tieen  recently, 
at  Mngth,  and  in  Recession,  treated  in  '  The  Oriental  Herald;'  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth  were,  before  we  received  the  resolutions,  destaned 
4o  occupy  a  place  in  the  present  Number. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  a  brief  notice  of  our  trade  with 
<!!hina, — in  its  promise  the  most  important,  the  most  insignificant  in 
■its  actual  extent,  of  all  our  relations  with  the  East, — we  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make  on  the  suggestions  of  tbe  tenth  resolution.  To 
persons  not  aware  of  the  immense  variety  of  interests  and  conside- 
rations involved  in  the  question  of  Free  Trade  beyond  the  Cape  of 
'Good  Hope,  its  present  agitation  may  reasonably  appear  Bomewliat 
premature.  The  Charter,  say  they,  cannot  possibly  expire  before  the 
7ear  1834,  nor  the  discussion  take  plane  before  1831 ;  and,  therefore, 
they  argue  that  to  move  in  the  matter  at  present  would  be  only  to 
distress  the  Legislature  by  useless  and  unseasonable  importunity. 
If  no  opposition  were  to  be  encountered,  and  no  misrepresentationa 
exposed, — if  the  principle  were  generally  admitted,  aiid  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  good  faith  of  all  the  parties  concerned;  this  quea-' 
tion,  like  others,  might  be  settled  by  one  debate,  and  one  division, 
amicably,  and  for  ever.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  on  no  other  's 
subject  of  public  interest  does  ignorance  so  dense,  so  general  prevail; 
4m  no  other  question  is  opposition  so  determined  and  so  organised, 
«Trayed  against  a  just  and  lil)eral  system.  Unless  that  ignorance  be 
dispelled  by  early  and  repeated  discussion,  and  that  opposition  neti- 
tnUized  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  men  an  accumulation  of 
Irresistible  fects,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  l>e  borne  down  by  ibt 
-United  efforts  of  patronage  and  corruption  when  tlte  time  ibr  exer^ 
lion  airires.  Parliament  should  be  forthwith  petitioned  to  re-ajH 
point  the  Committees  of  ISSO-Sl,  the  rep(»t3  of  which  threw  lo 
much  -light  upon  the  question  of  Eastern  Trode.  If  this  be  not  done 
and  speedily,  when  the  discussion  comes  on,  the  only  evidence,  of 
antbority,  wilf  be  ten  years  old ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  Ac 
'ieoudmiattB  to  whidi  tbe  Committees  of  both  Uoases  then  arrived, 
mil  be  ingenionsly  demonstratad  by  the  HononivUe  Company,  tobe 
■abatitU  and  inappBeable  to  tbe  pres«it  condition  ot  things.  Thom-  _ 
Jdw^  we  «y,  we  must  not  sleep,  while  the  enemy  is  active  wd  awkk« : 
»«  must  gird  onrselvea  early,  and  at  once,  for  a  stnig^  sn  which  s* 
aHich  d^endi,  nlyii^  mora  Bpon  Ae  intrinsic  msits  of  ow  case  Am 
-on-any  snpposcd  leaning  of  Government,— more  aa  the  peiseverlng 
-activity  of  our  own  measures  than  on  the  moderation  of  our  foes. 

2D  J  n  I 
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Id  estimating  the  probable  value  of  the  Chioese  Tnde,  Trhca 
zelieved  from  the  trammels  of  the  Company's  Monopoly,  we  have 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  the  opportUDity  of  comparison  between 
two  periods,  one  of  complete,  the  other  of  limited  restraint.  To 
the  free  merchants,  all  intercourse  with  Chioa  is  strictly  and  abso- 
lutely prohibited  j  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  the 
trade  with  Cochin  China,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,. the  Fhilippines, 
and  the  Moluccas,  is  lost  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

^e  Celestial  Empire,  lying  brtween  the  SOth  and  4Ist  d^reea 
of  Mwth  latitude,  and  the  100th  and  185th  of  east  lon^tude,  ex- 
tendi S,O00  miles  from  nortb  to  south,  and  1 ,300  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  containing,  beside*  innumerable 
Tillages  and  towns,  4,402  walled  cities ;  and,  %oeorid)ng  to  Lord 
Macartney  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  is  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
333,O0OpOO  souls.  The  Chinese  are  not  a  race  of  untutored,  un- 
disciplined barbarians,  as  some  of  their  nortbem  neighbours,  nor 
poor  naked  dependent  slaves,  Uke  the  unfortunate  Hindoos,  but 
cultivated,  according  to  their  mode,  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  lii^ 
and  distinguished  for  their  superior  industry,  civilization,  and 
wealth,  over  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  Of  the  skill  of  their  workmen, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  by  tbe  fact  that  the  labour  of  a 
Chinese  is  worth  four  times  as  much  in  our  Indian  territories  at 
that  of  a  Native  artisan.  Of  their  riches  there  can  be  no  better 
critedon  than  tbe  royal  revenue,  which,  paid  by  a  people  living 
In  the  midst  of  comfort  and  abundance,  amounts,  according  to  Sir 
George  Staunton,  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  sixty-six  millions  ster* 
lii^.  The  facilities  of  internal  commerce  in  this  country  exceed 
those  of  every  other  empire  in  the  world.  Stretching  from  the 
capital  of  Pekin  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  1,400  miles,  a  magnifi? 
cent  canal  and  a  few  rivers  afford  a  cheap  and  easy  communication 
between  tbe  northern  and  southern  provinces.  Innumerable  chan- 
nels and  aqueducts,  natural  and  artificial,  as  well  as  prodigious 
lakes,  branching  from  this  canal,  extend  the  opportunities  of  water- 
carriage  throu^  every  department  of  the  empire.  There  is,  of 
course,  in  so  vast  an  extent  of  country,  an  endless  variety  of  soil 
and  climate  ;  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  their  commerce,  and 
productions,  are  proportionably  diversified.  Tbe  Chinese  are  le* 
presented  by  all  who  have  bad  opportunities  of  observation,  to  en- 
tertain no  antipathies  of  babit  or  rehgion  to  the  use  of  foreign  cmut 
moditiei ;  hut  they  are,in  this  respect,  as  free  as  anyotber  people  in  the 
world.  Their  dress,  in  the  southern  provinces  at  least,  is  chj^y  of 
cotton  and  silk  of  their  own  manubcture.  In  tbe  north,  a  warmer 
duthing  is  required,  and  furs  and  woollens  are  in  great  request. 

It  is  well  known,  that  by  tbe  jealous  policy  of  this  empire,  all 
intercourse  with  strangers  is  confined  to  tbe  port  of  Canton.  As 
association  of  merchants,  called  tbe  Hong,  consisting  of  eleven  or 
twelve  individuals,  is  licensed  by  tbe  Government,  to  barter  the  pro- 
ductions of  China  for  the  commodities  of  other  countries,  and  i* 
made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  foreigners  during  their  stay. 
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The  East  India  Company,  to  tbe  utter  exdnsioii  of  the  rest  of  the 
King's  subjects,  have  long  maitriUned  an  expensive  factory  at  Ais 
port;  and  appear,  from  their  own  accounts,  by  a  systematic  ad- 
Oerence  to  a  conciliatory,  fair,  and  honourable  dealing'  with  tbe 
Hong,  to  have  obtained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Chinese 
authorities.  To  the  superior  oSicers  of  this  estabiisbment,  all  the 
servants  of  the  Company  residing  at  Canton,  are  subject ;  and  we 
ore  told,  -that  the  exercise  of  the  power  entrusted  to  them,  has 
be^  snch  as  to  secnre  a  coarse  of  friendly  communication  almost 
aninterTupted  for  many  years.  Misunderstandings  have,  however, 
once  or  twice  arisen  j  and  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  in 
thdr  adjustment,  and  the  total  cessation  of  intercourse  by  the 
arbitrary  prohibition  of  the  Oovcmment,  have  convinced  the  Com- 
pany that  the  tenure  of  their  factory  id  very  precarious,  and  that, 
in&ct,  tiiey  only  retain  th^r  footing  'quamdiu  te  bene  geaerint.' 
They  assert  that  the  lawless  habits  of  English  sailors,  subject  to  no 
control  but  such  as  the  master  of  a  merchantman  could  exert, 
would  speedily  disturb  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Chinese ;  and  that,  aa  no  efficient  check  could  1>e  con- 
trived for  their  license  and  irregularity,  the  resort  of  free  shipping 
to  Canton  would,  immediately  sever  theconnection  between  Bngland 
tnd  China,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Company's  trade.  This  is  the  sub- 
ttance  of  their  case,  aa  explained  by  Mr.  Grant,  Messrs.  Reed  and 
Robinson,  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  Mr.  Robarts,  in  their  evidence 
before  the  Conunittees  of  1830,  1821.  Beyond  all  question,  great 
attention  is  due  to  tbe  opinion  and  experience  o(  individuals  of  so 
much  personal  respectability  j  and,  if  we  had  no  counteracting  testi' 
mony  to  oppose  to  such  authorities,  it  might  be  reosonaUe  to  defer 
to  their  urgent  representations.  We  shall  find,  however,  when  we 
come  to  consider  tbe  relations  of  tbe  Americans  at  Canton,  that,  if 
ttese  alanns  be  not  groundless,  they  are  at  least  exag^rated,  and 
that  they  furnish  no  colour  for  upholding  the  unreasonable  preten- 
sions of  the  East  India  Company. 

Our  readers  wilt  remember  that  in  the  struggle  to  m^tatn  their 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  Continent  of  India,  Mr.  Grant, 
-Aespokesman  of  the  Hon.  Company,emp1oyed  two  sorts  of  objection 
to  the  projected  enlargement  of  tbe  India  Trade ;  the  one  peremptory, 
die  other  dissuasive.  First  he  insisted  aa  the  danger,  then  on  the 
inutility,  of  free  intercourse  between  the  English  and  Hindoos ;  and 
bis  tactics  are  precisely  similar  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  Trade. 

Inverting  this  order  for  the  convenience  of  this  and  fiiture 
articles  on  the  same  subject,  we  shall  apply  ourselves  first  to  tbe 
second  objection,  and  examine  what  ground  there  is  for  contending, 
tfaat,  if  Free  Trade  with  China  could  exist  with  safety,  it  could  not  be 
pursued  with  advantage. 

We  wish  to  state  the  case  of  the  East  India  Company  in  its  most 
fltvouralrie  light,  and  to  give  to  it  every  advantage  which  the  evi- 
dence of  the  most  able  and  most  intelligent  of  its  advocates  can 
suggest.    With  this  view  we  submit  the  following  account : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  from  the  year  1793 
to  1821,  on  a  very  Urge  annual  exportatioD  of  BritkBh  wotrilens  tad 
maniifactured  metals,  a  regular  sod  almost  unvaried  loss  has  been  bih- 
tained.  Mow  great  must  be  the  adiuirBtinn  of  our  friends  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  of  the  principles  by  which  the  Company  are  actuated 
when  they  are  told  thiit  ttiis  immense  deficit  has  been  submitted  to 
with  resignation,  not  to  say  alacrity,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  disinterested 
patriotic  encouragement  of  the  trade  and  manu^lures  of  Great 
Britam  !  Why  such  partial  kindness  is  shown  to  our  woollen  mann- 
£u;turea,to  the  exclusion  ofcottongoodsidoes  not  appear  j  but,  on  the 
evidence  of  Messrs.  Goddard,  Crawfurd,  Mitchell,  and  others  cod* 
versant  with  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  a  large  though  fluctuating  Chinese  population,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  cotton  manufactures  would,  under 
circumstances  of  fair  competition,  speedily  supersede  those  of  the 
Chinese.  From  the  account  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and 
China,  by  M.  Klaproth,  published  in  the  last  Number  of  '  The 
Oriental  Herald,'  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  ground  of  the  pre- 
ference once  enjoyed  by  the  Russians  at  the  Court  of  Pekin,  was  the 
utility  of  their  imports  into  China  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
English  at  Canton  ;  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  demonstrate 
that,  so  &r  from  consulting  the  interests  of  British  maniiftcturers  hi 
their  intercourse  with  the  Hong,  the  Bast  India  Company  have,  by 
the  extravagance  of  the  charges  l)y  whidi  their  scanty  imports  were 
hurthened,  and  their  utter  carelessness  in  adapting  them  to  the  wants 
and  usages  of  the  Chinese,  compelled  that  people  to  nject  them 
altogether,  and  to  resort  to  channels  of  provision  infinitely  more  cir- 
cuitous and  expensive.  As  to  the  advantage  token  by  our  transa^ 
lanti  c  friends  of  this  churlish  policy  of  the  Company,  we  reserve  it  for 
the  distinct  consideration  which  we  purpose  to  take  of  the  American 
Trade ;  hut  we  cannot  defer  the  curious  details  of  the  overland  expe- 
ditions through  Siberia  and  Tartary,  which  exhibit  in  g]aniig 
colours  the  deceitfulness  and  fraud  of  the  Company's  statements, 
and  justify  the  most  encouraging  anticipations  from  uofettered  in- 
tercourse with  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  followiDg  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tate  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  ]  821 : 

'  WiLLiAU  Tatc,  Esqi,  called  in,  and  examined. 

'  When  you  were  lost  before  the  Committee,  you  stated,  that  you 
had  some  information,  which  you  wished  for  time  to  collect  and 
arrange,  that  you  were  desirous  of  laying  before  the  Committee,  on 
the  subject  of  the-Trade  foiried  on  with  China  through  'Russia  ? — 
Tea  i  I  did. 

'  Are  you  prepared  to  give  that  information  atjpresent } — I  am. 

■  Be  so  good  as  state  to  the  Committee  the  information  you  hare 
collected  and  arranged.   .  ,  .       . 

'  I  had  been  recommended  to  put  the  result  of  my  infonDBtioa 
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into  Vriting,  whicb,  with  tb«  leave  of  the  Committeej  I  vSl  npw 
mad  as  follows : 

'  A  trade  of  barter,  upoif  a  very  limited  scale,  had,  during  man; 
years,  been  carried  on  between  some  mercbants  of  Moscow,  and  « 
few  individuals  of  Chinese  Tartary.  This  rude  trafGc  increased 
witb  finch  rapidity,  that  about  the  year  1800,  the  Chinese  and  Rua- 
Bian  Guvemmentii  were  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  it.  In 
f!Olue<]aence,  a  kind  of  commercial  treaty  was  then  formed,  a  table 
of  dnUes  was  agreed  upon,  and  Eiachta  (a  small  town  in  Tnrtary, 
on  the  frontiers  ^the  two  empires)  was  fixed  on  as  the  exclusive 
market  of  that  trade.  In  consequence,  the  town  of  Kiacfata,  whidv 
was  originally  a  poor  village  in  Tartary,  and  situated  6,538  verata, 
or  4,337  Engliafa  miles,  distant  from  St.  Fetersburgh,  hag  become  ib 
large  place,  and  is  daily  increasing  in  wealth  and  importance. 

'  All  the  native  merchants  of  Russia,  who  pay  the  patent  of  the 
first  class,  are  permitted  to  trade  tbilher ;  but  the  Chinese  are 
limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  individuals,  whose  powers  and 
cbaractCT  seem  to  be  simitar  to  those  of  the  Hong  merchants  of 
Canton. 

'  The  Russians  barter  the  following  articles  at  Kiachta  i-— jufila, 
(a  kind  (tf  half-tanned  leather,  of  Russian  manufacture,)  furs,  (viz.' 
■able,  fox,  beaver,  otter,  and  seal  skins,)  Saxon  cloth,  some  coarse 
Russian  manu&ctuied  cottons,  and  chintzes,  and,  since  about  the- 
yeac  1811,  a  variety  of  British  raanu&ctures,  which  have  latterly 
had  a  prderence  over  most  other  wares,  and  now  absorb  a  large 
share  of  the  Trade,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  give  some  details. 

'  The  Chinese  barter  the  following  articles  atKini^hta: — ^Tea. 
rimbarb,  and  other  drugs,  nankeens  and  silks,  both  raw  and  in  a~ 
nuurafactured  stale  j  and  the  parties  mutually  pay  their  balances  in 
silver,  which  is  always  received  with  extreme  reluctance  by  the 
Chinese,  who  give  a  decided  preference  to  goods ;  and  it  has  t>eea 
toUy  from  a  scarcity  of  the  description  of  goods  suitable  for  the 
markets  of  the  north  of  China,  that  the  trade  to  Kiachta  has  not, 
ere  now,  been  much  more  extended.  The  supply  of  furs  from 
Siberia,  (particularly  saUe  skins)  had  decreased  very  mnch  in  latter 
years  i  ttua  forced  the  Russian  traders  to  substitute  other  articles, 
and  has  led  to  the  introduc^a  of  British  mannfoctures  to  tiiesar 
distant  markets. 

'  The  British  manufactures  which  were  sold  at  £iachta,  dorii^ 
last  year,  consisted  of  the  following  articles : 

'  Woollen  cloth,  in  imitation  of  Saxon  cloth,  400,000  yards. 

'  Camblets,  bombosets. 

'  Chintzes,  (which  were  smuggled  through  Russia,)  imitatioa 
bandana  handkerchieft,  also  smuggled  through  Russia :  of  theser 
two  latter  articles  the  quantities  are  uncertain. 
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'  Sundrjr  mualiiu  and  wbite  cotbau.  J 

!»  Tdveretta,  40^000  yvdi. 

'  And  the  whole  amount  of  tnaoufBctmes  of  different  Enropeait 
eooDtries,  bartered  at  Kiacbta  last  year,  ^peor  to  have  been  in  Talii& 
one  miUion  aterling. 

'  Iq  euhange  for  these  goods,  teas,  silka,  &c.,  &c.,  were  received 
trtHQ  tbe  Chinese.  Of  the  former,  40/XW  chests,  in  the  year  IS19, 
yere  forwarded  from  Kiachta  into  the  interior  of  Rnsaia.  The  teM 
are  chiefly  black,  and  of  a  qiiahty  in  flavour  much  superior  to  what 
4te  tent  nom  Cnnton  and  told  in  London. 

'  The  goods  received  from  China  are  sent  from  Kiachta  to  Irkntz, 
BOe  of  the  capitals  of  Siberiii,  which  is  situated  5,777  versts,  or 
S,83S|  £ngtisb  miles,  from  St.  Petcrsburgb  ;  from  Irkutz  to|  To- 
bolsk, also  in  Siberia,  situated  3,118  versts,  or  2,1  loj  English  miJes, 
from  St.  Petersburgfa  :  from  Tobolsk  they  arc  fontarded  direct  to 
Kishney  Novogorod  on  the  Volga,  which  is  1,11S  versts,  or  7Al( 
English  miles,  from  St.  Petersburgh,  where  a  very  lai^  annual  &ir 
is  held  in  the  month  of  August.  It  was  formerly  held  at  AlakarieJ^ 
on  the  same  river ;  but,  owing  to  the  inundations  which  take  place, 
tt  bos  been  removed  to  Nishney  Novc^oiod. 

'  The  extent  and  value  of  the  commercial  operations  which  take 
place  at  Nishney  Novpgorod,  during  the  annual  &ir,  are  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  If  the  Russian  official  statements  are  entt> 
tied  to  credit,  they  amount  to  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling  par 
annum. 

'  The  duties  and  othier  charges  on  most  articles  o(  British  manu- 
facture are  enormous  ;  yet  the  prices  procured  for  them  cover  all 
these  expenses,  and  leave  a  large  profit  for  the  Tartar  merchants, 
jiast  year,  the  article  of  Manchester  velveteen,  (a  particular  de- 
scription of  cotton  velvet,)  which  in  Ixmdon  sold  for  about  3s.  or 
S«.  id.  per  yard,  was  resold  to  tbe  Chinese  at  Kiacbta  in  barter,  at 
a  value  equal  to  8«.  6d.  or  9f .  sterUng,  per  yard. 

'  The  trade  in  British  manu&ctures  to  China,  through  Russia,  has 
BOt  increased  during  the  last  year.  This  is  in  a'  great  measure  owing 
Ui  the  promised  transit  of  foreign  manuiitctures  not  having  been- 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Russian  Government-  In  consequence, 
many  of  the  British  articles  which  would  find  a  ready  market  at 
Kiadtta,  are  not  penmtted  at  all  to  enter  the  Russian  Empire.  In- 
deed, it  now  appears  tn  be  the  policy  of  that  Governmeut  to  check 
the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  particularly  such  aiticles.aa 
are  of  the  manufkcture  or  produce  of  Great  Britain.  Tbe  tariff  of 
1831  gives  a  strong  evidence  of  this  fact,  as  tbe  new  duties  thus 
imposed  are  almost  eiclunvely  levied  on  goods  either  from  British 
colonies,  or  of  British  manufacture. 

'The  vooUea  ckitbs  pf  Prussia  and  Snuwjiucvt  an  advantage 
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orcrfcie  at  fiCNt  Bcluia,  in  comeqaeoce  of  beii^  received  ia 
Russia  at  a  less  dntj. 

'  British  woollen  clotbs  of  all  viMiB  ^Kf  •  dtty  ^  9>.  9L  fir 
pound,  or  about  .4<.  per  yard,  and  are  not  {teimitted  to  be  eutt^ed 
for  transit.  Prussian  and  Saxon  woollen  dolliB  are  permitted  to  be 
entered  for  transit ;  andin  tbatcasetheypByadntf  ofSJd.perpoond, 
or  about  4  jd.  per  yard.  If  of  a  narrow  width,  and  eater^i  for  Rusaian 
consumptioD,  they  pay  a  duty  of  1$.  Ad.  per  pound,  or  about  3i.  Cd. 
per  yard ;  and,  if  of  a  width  exceeding  fifty-six  inohes,  and  entered 
for  Russian  consumption,  the  duty  is  about  4*.  per  yard,  being  the 
same  as  on  British  cloths  of  alt  widths.  The  reduced  duty  in  favour 
of  these  countries,  was  established  during  Buonaparte's  continental 
system,  and  has  continued  ever  since. 

'In  the  month  of  June  last,  785  carts  laden  with  Chinese  mer- 
dmndtze  arrired  at  Maimachin,  irom  the  interior  of  China ;  these 
performed  the  journey  from  Fekin  to  that  place  in  fifty-one  days, 
and  brought  943  chests  of  tea,  589  bales  erf  nankeens,  exclusive  of 
manufactured  silks,  sugu-candy,  &c.,  &c. 

'  Goods  tq  nearly  a  similar  value  arrived  at  Kiai^ta  from  the 
interior  of  Russia ;  of  these  about  three-eighths  were  British  manu- 
iacturcs,  consisting  chiefly  of  Manchester  velvets,  and  a  few  muslini. 
The  others  were  fiirs,  Russian  leather,  woollen  cloths,  and  horses, 
Russian  horses  find  a  ready  market  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
China.  Articles  of  British  manufacture  ar«  suitable  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  nordiem  provinces  of  Chios ;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  they  have  found  their  way  to  that  distant  country, 
by  an  overland  journey  of  upwards  of  6,0L0  miles,  a  part  of  whidi 
is  through  regions  where  there  ere  neither  roads  nor  inhabitants.' 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  reverting  to  this  subject 
and  of  furnishing  some  further  details  of  the  China  Tspde  as  carried 
on  at  Canton  and  Kiachto. 


Links  addrbisid  to  a  Ladt, 

On  ktr  Jhriaal/nn  India  teUh  *tr  /•ffiml  Daughter  Uhel^lit  Bngtaml/ir 
htr  BdaeatiUR. 
Faik  daughter  of  a  sunny  dime. 

From  o'er  the  ocean'a  savage  row. 
Still  blooming  in  thy  summer  s  prime. 

Welcome  to  onr  northern  shore. 
O  mildly  blow  its  wintry  Mast, 

And  softly 'fall  its  frozen  sboWer, 
Around  our  gentle  Indian  guest. 

Who  ne'er  before  has  felt  thdr  power ! 
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Friend  of  my  bosom'a  bosom-lriead ! 

Though  here  thou  meet'st  not  hearts  so  kind 
As  greet  thee  in  thy  native  l&nd. 

So  loved  for  bD  Uiou  left'st  behind; 

Yet  aome  who  saw  those  happier  hours. 
When  bright  uoie  thy  nuptial  mom. 

And  Love  had  itrew'd  thy  path  with  flowers^ 
They  will  not  leave  thee  here  forlorn. 

Mother  of  beauty,  yon  rich  East 
Does  not  contain  so  bright  a  gem 

As  that  which  now  adorns  thy  breast. 
Like  rosebud  on  the  parent  stem. 

Though  &ted  soon  so  wide  to  part. 

May  He  who  rules  o'er  time  and  space. 

Restore  her  to  a  mother's  heart— 
Restore  her  to  a  sire's  embrace  ! 

When  time  has  changed  each  in&nt  grace 
To  lovely  woman's  perfect  charms. 

There  will  he  all  the  mother  trace. 
Who  clasps  her  in  affection's  arms. 

Thus  guarded  by  the  Almighty  hand. 

Amid  the  tempest  and  the  atom. 
May  both  review  their  native  land. 

In  mind  as  lovely  as  in  form  ! 

Aod  soon  that  gloomy  wintry  sun. 
Whose  frigid  rays  so  dimly  shine. 

Shall  smile  upon  you,  where,  alone, 
A  heart  as  true  responds  to  thine. 

There  heart  meets  heart  no  more  to  ptrt; 

There  mingle  in  the  joyous  throng, 
Wbose  happy  days  in  pleasure's  maze. 

By  Gunga's  waters  glide  along. 

Then  ferewell,  daughter  of  the  East ! 

And  &rewell  Fortune's  early  dream  ! 
My  voice  is  mute,  my  eong  has  ceased 

On  mighty  Gunga's  saoed  stream. 

When  years  have  fled,  and  tears  are  s&ed 
O'er  many  a  friend  and  friendship's  nni,— 

My  heart  vxlX  wander  to  that  luid 
To  whidi  I  may  no  more  retnn. 
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[SinHs,  la  finuJVoliiBiHi]/  'Tba  Orleetal  HcmU.'  tl^io  porttoni  of  Ui.  BaeUnr- 
tauBl  CnpolddMd  IMtAi  flnt  in  tbi  Bgrtas  aotltlstf  •  UnpuliUikBd llun*efl|«i  of  > 
.nmT<llvlB  tiw'laati'  oomuvnclDf  In  toL  ti.  p.  lo,  asd  ■ndxif  in  ToL  n.  ^MS,  wbkb 
nliHd  dittflr  to  ths  Madttsnnnn,  Tnrt«T,  uhI  Qntet,  and  tb«B  bdns  ■c*''  eoattmud 


I  will  mtoid  to  l^pir  Kcrpt  u 

w  noDblia  In  Um  latt  Lcctorw  mt  Unipoal  and  MuiAmIv,  V 
Kript  JomntU  balni,  Indnd,  tbt  only  lODna  Dom  whlsh  Ihoe  Lectnrca  VB«  campaaBLJ 

No,  L 

Arm-BmicutT — Departure  fiom  Cairo— Ruint  of  Memphit — Sepul- 
chres— Pgramitit  of  Dathour — FertiHty  of  Egypt- 
Modem  and  AntAent  Mannert. 

Cftiro,  October  28. 
Hating  completed  Ae  purchase  of  Orienta]  dresaet  for  myself 
Koi  seirant,  there  remiuned  only  our  urns  and  ammunitioii  to  pro- 
vide,  to  complete  our  equipment  for  the  vojagt.  For  this  purpose 
ve  visited  the  Ann>Bazaar  of  Cairo,  where  the  Turks,  from  their 
extreme  fondness,  or  even  passion,  one  might  say,  for  aabresj 
pistols,  carbines,  and  other  weapons  in  use  among  them,  pus  whole 
days  in  examining  such  as  are  for  sale,  commenting  on  their  merits 
or  defects,  eulogizing  the  celebrity  of  the  principal  artists,  and  pro- 
nonndng  on  the  year,  the  city,  and  the  reign,  of  the  ancient  arms 
of  India,  Persia,  Syria,  and  European  Turkey,  with  a  precision  that 
could  only  be  acquired  by  long  habit  of  examination.  This  is,  in 
short,  a  sort  of  national  exhibition  for  the  Turks,  as  much  so  as 
tbat  of  our  public  museums  of  painting  and  statuary  for  Europeans. 
As  the  latter  assemble  at  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  or  Somenet- 
house,  to  view  the  productions  of  the  first  masters,  discuss  the 
merits  of  their  pieces,  and,  like  true  connoisseurs,  never  express 
th«r  approbation  or  censure  but  in  terms  peculiar  to  the  art ;  so 
the  former  assemble  in  parties  in  the  Arm-Bazaar — survey  the 
superb  sabres  of  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Ispahan,  and  Stamboul,  with 
a  pleasure  that  is  rrally  enviable ;  and,  taking  those  which  strike 
their  eye  from  the  pegs  on  which  they  are  hung,  they  handle  them 
with  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm — examine  the  water  of  their  steel  with 
sn  eye  &f  criticism — discuss  the  devices  and  inscriptions  near  the 
hilt  with  a  sort  of  military  pedantry — speak  of  the  fine  curve  of  a 
blade  with  an  ardour  amounting  to  passion — and,  flourishing  it 
'  k  la  Mamlouk,'  decide  on  hs  deficiency  or  excess  of  weight,  with  as 
much  predaion,  and  as  much  confidence,  as  any  European  connois- 
seur would  analyse  the  Ihermnmetrical  temperature  of  a  tint,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  too  warm  or  too  cold  for  such  a  aeasoa 
and  for  such  a  sky. 
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From  among  the  piihda,  which  T&ried  &om  furty-Sre  to  fifteen 
hundred  piastreB  in  price,  we  Bclected  a  pair  of  the  most  ordinaT; 
Icind  for  my  servant ;  and  of  ihe  sabres,  vfaich  were  valued  at  from 
twentj'five  to  three  thoosand  piastres,  a  blade  of  Elfi  Stambonl,  at 
ifbur  hundred  piactreg,  was  sdected  for  myself.  To  mount  Ha* 
VMe  with  silver,  and  give  it  a  handle  of  Rhhx>caw'-banij  tbm 
hundred  piastres  more  were  necessary,  which  were  thus  iQvldeCl  ] 
Viz.,  15  Spanish  dollars  to  be  mellfid  down  for  the  silver  nec« 
*ttch  current  at  7  piastres,  105  -, — 3  Venetian  sequins  for  a 
flie  whole,  at  7j  piastres,  35  j — for  the  fihiooocrot'-bom,  < 
die  handle  is  made,  100  ; — and  for  tiie  labour,  and  odKr  d 
ibaterials,  60 ; — forming  a  total  of  300  plasixes,  and  maldng  the 
whole  cost  of  the  sabre  70O  piastres,  or  about  30{,  sterling. 

Aa  no  bidlioii  is  imported  into  this  country,  coin  of  every  sort  ja 
fhus  melted  down,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  gold  and  silvtit 
are  required ;  and,  since  the  metals  of  Spanish  dollars  and  Venetian 
sequins  are  of  the'purest  kind,  the  cooaumption  of  those  coins  hera 
is  considerable,  none  being  permitted  to  be  exported  irom  the 
«oantiy,  and  every  encouragement  being  girea  to  Uieir  impoitatioa, 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  toem  with  buer  metals  in  the  aduBeraUi 
-ounage  of  the  country  itself. 

On  itttm^Bg,  int^  evening,  to  our  dwelling,  and  dressing  in 
AeTnrkiBh  garmenta  we  had  provided,  I  found  them  much  more 
oommodious  than  I  had  at  first  expected,  and  was  jdeased  with  the 
fiwedom  they  permitted  in  emy  movement  of  the  body. 

Boolac,  Octobers?. 

We  embarked  on  board  our  boat,  and  at  nine  o'clock  set  sail  «« 
our  voyage  for  Upper  Egypt,  our  whole  crew  consisting  of  foot 
Arab  men,  two  boys,  the  Reis  or  captain,  myself  and  servant,  and  a 
peasant  of  the  country,  to  whom  we  had  given  a  passage  as'a 
matter  of  charity.  Our  baggage  consisted  only  of  a  small  por^ 
menteau  of  apparel,  a  cafass  or  cone-work  cbest,  in  which  iwie 
contained  our  supply  of  biscuit,  rice,  coffee,  SA:.,  and  a  few  coduiv 
utensils.  We  were  each  armed  with  a  sabre  and  pistols,  and  eaok 
possessed  a  spare  pipe  to  offer  those  wbomight  visit  us,  as  a  signal 
«mity  and  peace.  Our  boat  was  about  forty  feet  in  lei^^tb,  by 
thirteen  feet  broad,  and  drew  no  more  tlian  twelve  or  fourlWB 
pches  water ;  and  a  matted  cabin  had  been  covered  in  on  iba 
dastic  braacbes  of  the  palm-tree,  whtcb  arched  from  the  opposite 
gunwales  j  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  were  commendng  tb« 
voyage  with  luxiury,  however  coatrarlly  We  might  finish  it. 

Having  a  fine  breeze  firom  the  northward,  we  stemmed  the  cw^ 
nnt  of  the  Nile  rapidly,  at  Ae  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  at  leaa^ 
-wbilrthe  stream  ran  three  in  mid-channel,  increasing  its  raptdfly 
•B  the  roandii^  of  projecting  points,  and  lessening  it  jm)portionaHy 
fe  litt  carve  of  ba^.    The  water*  of  the  Nile  had,  at  this  period^ 
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{aScn  about  bIx  Awt,  from  the  appear&nce  of  the  pcrpeB^ciilar 
btiildingB  on  iU  hanks,  on  which  ita  most  elevated  line  was  vuiblia; 
but  trom  the  extraordiaarily  high  State  of  the  isTindation,  we  bad 
^  prospect  of  finding,  through  all  the  voyage,  sufficient  water  to 
navigate  in. 

Fusing  between  the  light  picturesque  village  of  Gizeh,  and  the 
opposing  ranges  of  shady  sycamores  which  border  the  little  fairy 
iele  of  Rhoda,  and  leaving  the  ruined  Babylon  the  Second,  with  its 
pointed  arched  aqueduct  and  the  dilapidated  jmlace  of  the  Mekias 
-en  the  left,  we  soon  perceived  the  minarets  of  Cairo  lessening  to 
the  view.  The  grey  ridge  of  the  Mokattem,  the  northern  termf- 
VMiOH  t£  ttae  ftiiililiii  c^un  of  mountuns,  which  skirt  the  eastern 
banks  of  tAe  Nile,  presents  here  a  fatigtring  monotroty  of  pimpeet 
in  that  direction,  relieved  only  by  mausoleums  of  the  same  atone, 
'Erected  on  the  most  elevated  summit  to  some  Mohammedan 
Saint. 

Between  those  dome-capped  sepulchres  of  Sheik  Solymau  and 
'fihnk  Ilman,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Abouslr  and  the  Plain  of 
Itfnmmiee,  the  eastern  mountains  present,  towards  the  river,  perr 
pendicular  sides,  which,  for  two  or  three  miles,  are  pierced  with 
caverns,  hewn  out,  unquestionably,  by  the  hand  of  man,  some 
liBving  square,  and  others  upright  oblong  entrances,  of  a  large  size. 
Trom  the  known  practice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  these  caverns 
liod  been,  most  probably,  excavated  for  the  entombment  of  their 
dead,  and,  from  the  extent  of  space  wbicb  they  occupy,  tbey  seem 
to  indicate  the  Necropolis  of  some  once  considerable  city;  aa 
nothing  short  of  an  extensive  settlement  could  have  demanded  such 
Isbonrs,  and  none  but  a  rich  and  poWerfU  people  could  have  caiVied 
them  into  execution. 

It  was  this  idea,  added  to  the  ocular  demonstration  of  our  being 
710W  in  the  narrowest  part  of  Egypt,  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
TThebais,  and  this  again  streugthened  by  my  recollection  of  RenneU's 
iable  discussion  of  the  position  of  Memphis,  which  induced  a  desire 
io  land,  for  the  purpose  of  cursorily  examining  the  supposed  site  ot 
tbat  ancient  seat  of  learning,  wealth,  and  empire  j  and,  as  the 
strong  northern  breeze  had  vrafted  us  past  the  Greek  convent  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  landed  just  above  it,  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  Nile,  about  an  hour  before  noon. 

From  the  water's  edge  we  soon  reached  Mochannon,  altbbl^ 
we  found  some  difficulty,  from  the  intervention  of  canals,  which 
often  crossed  our  path,  and  obliged  us  to  wind  and  turn  round  these 
numerous  channels,  which  are  led  off  from  still  greater  ones  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  soil,  until  we  could  find  a  narrow  part 
■over  whicb  to  leap ;  as,  in  wading  across  them,  one  would  sink 
iAeep  into  the  sent  mud  which  they  deposit.  I  cannot  fbibeoF 
ssymg,  it  ofTorded  me  great  satisl^tion  to  find,  in  (he  very  earliett 
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foototepa  of  oar  intended  voyage,  so  great  a  conformity  brtVeen  the 
deficriptiooa  of  the  venerable  bistorian  Hoodotiu,  who  was  to  be 
.our  guide,  and  the  actual  itate  of  thinga  At  the  present  moment.  It 
waa  a  prdiminary  pledge  of  his  integrity  and  fidelity  of  deacriptioil, 
'  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  amid  the  doubts  and 
even  aaperakma  whtcb  had  been  cast  on  his  veracity,  butwbidi 
'every  mccesaive  exteoaion  of  modern  geographical  knowledge  8U&- 
Cdiivdy  removes.    To  the  poiat  in  question: — the  historian  aaya, 

'  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  after  his  conquests,  Seaostiia  compelled 
the  captives  of  the  different  nations  he  had  vanquished  to  make 
those  vast  and  numeroua  canals  by  which  Egypt  is  intersected.  In 
consequence  of  their  involuntary  labours,  Egypt,  which  was  before 
conveniently  adapted  to  those  who  travelled  on  horseback  or  in 
carriages,  became  unflt  for  both.  The  canals  occur  so  often,  and 
"in  BO  many  directions,  that  to  journey  on  horseback  is  disagreeably 
in  carriages  impossible.'' — Euterpe,  108. 

Without  supposing  these  to  be  the  identical  canals  thus  described, 
since  these  ue  evidently  of  modem  construction,  they  prove,  at 
least,  from  their  absolute  necessity  at  present  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  soil,  how  essential  such  an  arrangement  must  have  alwaya 
Ijeen  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  rivers  over  the  level  plains ; 
and  that,  as  the  author  of  such  a  measure,  Sesostris  must  liave 
iloul^ed  the  productions  of  his  kingdom,  soldy  by  the  labour  of  the 
captives  who  graced  his  conquests:  which  proves  him  to  have 
been  as  great  a  statesman  as  a  warrior,  and  to  deserve,  not  only  the 
character  of  a  victorious  sovereign,  but  one  by  far  more  valuably 
ilte  friend  and  father  of  his  people. 

The  village  of  Mochannan,  which  is  composed  of  a  few  miserable 
luts  only,  is  less  than  a  mile  in  direct  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ;  yet  heaps  of  shapdess  ruins  extend  even  close  to  the 
Tillage,  and  in  a  manner  encompass  it  on  three  sides,  the  north,  the 
-west,  and  the  south ;  leaving  the  east  toward  the  river  to  be  covered 
by  die  inundation,  on  the  retirement  of  which  the  ground  is  usually 
sown  with  com,  dourra,  and  wheat.  Around  the  immediate  skirts 
of  the  village,  and  interspersed  even  among  the  huts,  ore  fine  clus- 
ters of  palm-trees,  which  afibrd  nn  agreeable  shade  to  the  villagers 
-thonselves,  and  are  also  a  source  of  profit.  In  our  examination  of 
tiiose  heaps  of  rubbish,  the  Arabs,  who  had  flocked  around  us  iiroia 
curiosity,  told  us  that  this  was  '  Belled  Pharaon,  cadeem,  codeem,' 
■at  the  City  of  Pharaoh,  extremely  ancient. 

From  Mochannan  we  proceeded  onward  to  Metrahenny,  on  foot, 
not  having  been  able  to  procure  animals ;  but  our  excursion  was 
far  from  disagreeable,  as  we  were  occasionally  sheltered  from  the 
lieat  of  the  sun  by  the  extensive  palm-groves  which  are  scattered 
over  this  quarter ;  and,  by  keeping  more  "to  the  westward  of  the 
cultivated  land,  we  avoided  the  numerous  canals  which  intersect  the 
plain  toward  the  river.    Those  two  villages  lie  from  each  other 
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oortb-cBst  Knd  louth-weat,  at  less  than  a  lease's  diataace ;  the 
latter,  being  attuated  about  mid-way  between  the  foot  of  the  Lybian 
mountaina  and  the  Nile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  each.  About 
this  Tillage,  also,  but  partjcularly  to  the  southward,  and  on  the  edge 
oftbeDraertwestof  us,  were  extensive  mounds  and  heaps  of  ruins; 
the  whole  of  which,  however,  were  so  indiatinct,  that  it  was  impos- 
aible  to  say  whether  they  were  the  remaina  of  temples,  or  private 
dwellings ;  the  few  masses  of  granite,  marble,  and  common  atone 
which  we  saw  among  tbem,  being  broken,  mutilated,  and  shapeless, 
vhile  the  rest  was  r^uoed  to  a  loose  earth,  scattered  over  with  frag- 
ments of  broken  pottery,  soiall  pieces  of  porphyry,  alabaster,  mar- 
ble, and  red  granite,  in  abundance,  as  at  Aleuadcia.  In  some  parts, 
towards  the  west,  were  small  lakes,  or  pools  of  water,  let  in  by  the 
canala,  and  used  ea  partial  reservoirs ;  but,  at  the  foot  of  the  moaii> 
buns,  are  evident  vestiges  of  the  canal  by  which  the  dty  seemed  to 
have  been  surrounded. 

These  extensive  ruins,  in  the  shape  of  mounds  and  building  ma- 
terials indistinctly  mingled,  reach  for  upwards  of  five  miles  in 
length,  and  extend  westward  as  for  as  the  edge  of  the  encompassing 
catMl ;  those  on  the  east  being  moat  probably  buried  by  the  depou- 
tions  of  the  river  left  at  every  inunction,  and  otherwise  removed 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  but,  throughout  all  this  space,  we 
could  discov'er  nothing  like  the  foundation  even  of  a  building, — not 
a  vestige  to  mark  the  spot  where  stood  the  magnificent  edificea 
described  by  the  ancient  historians  as  having  embellished  this  superb 
o^iital.  The  temples  of  Osiris,  of  Vnlcan,  and  of  Venus,— the 
S^apium,  Mippodromoa,  Squares,  and  Circus, — its  celebrated  white 
castle,  which  formed  the  military  fortress  of  the  Persians  there,  as 
^rell  as  the  coloasal  statues,  emblematic  sphynxes,  towering  obelisks, 
•and  sacred  groves,  with  which  the  munificence  of  its  kings  adorned 
their  proud  and  sumptuous  capital : — these  were  all  now  confiisedlj 
jniagled  in  one  common  heap,  and  could  not  but  excite  in  the  be- 
holder the  moat  painfiil  and  humiliating  sensations,  when  he  saw  to 
vbat  a  worthless  pile  of  dust  the  labours  of  ages,  the  wisdom  of 
sdence,  and  the  wealth  of  empires,  were  now  reduced  ! 

The  immense  quantity  of  pottery  which  covers  the  sur&ce  of  the 
whole  plain  in  which  the  ruina  of  Memphis  lie,  as  well  as  the  sum- 
mits of  the  heaps  into  which  they  are  fbrmed,  excite  one's  curiosity 
to  know  whether  the  vessels  in  use  for  religious  and  domestic  pur- 
{toses  could  have  been  sufficient  to  have  formed  them, — whether 
pottery  entered  at  all  into  the  materials  of  their  building,^«r  what 
other  cause  could  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  such  incon- 
c«vable  quantities  of  these  fragments.  Their  preservation,  while 
softer  stones  and  unbaked  bricks  have  mouldered  into  dust,  they  no 
4oubt  owe  to  their  superior  hardness  ;  but,  as  regards  the  original 
accumulation,  Herodotus  mentions  a  custom  which  may  have  con- 
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tribUed  to  It,  in  no  finudl  d^tee,  in  Memphis  at  leut.  He  sKja, 
in  bis  "ITialia,' Ti. : 

'  I  shall  now  explain  vhat  is  known  to  very  few  of  those  irfao 
travel  in  E^pt  by  sea.  Twice  m  every  year  there  are  exported  from 
Phoenedain  particular,  wines  secured  in  earthen  jars,  noneof  which 
jars  are  afterwards  to  be  seen.  The  principal  magistrate  of  erery 
town  is  obliged  to  collect  all  the  earthen  vessels  imported  to  the 
plaCe  where  he  resides,  and  send  them  to  Memphis.  The  Mem- 
phians  fill  them  with  water,  and  afterwards  transport  them  to  the 
Syiian  deserts.  Thus  all  the  earthen  vessels  imported  to  the  place, 
or  carried  into  Egypt,  and  there  carefully  collected,  are  contiaoally 
added  to  those  in  Syria.' 

As,  therefore,  on  the  cessation  of  such  a  customary  supply  of 
water  to  the  Syrians  of  the  desert,  or  on  the  destruction  of  Mem- 
]^  itself,  the  wine  in  jars  would  prabahly  continue  to  l>e  sentfroni 
Greece  and  Phcenicia  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  would  accooDt 
for.  an  incieased  accumulation  of  them,  both  at  Memphis  and  at 
other  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  where  these  fragments  are  now  bo 
^mndant. 

{n.his  Philosophical  Disaertationa  on  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese, 
M.  dis  Pauw  says  : 

f  Memphis  was  computed  to  be  thice  leagnes  In  circumfereBCft 
Tlifs  estimate  must-  have  inclnded  Che  great  ponds,  now  entirdy 
fiUid  ap — the  paiii,  or  acaciB,  sycamore,  and  palm-trees,  planted  in 
diAten; — and  all  the  royal  mansion  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  knows 
thrt  the  pdacB  extended  from  one  extremity  of  the  town  to  tba 
otbto )  because  most  probably  the  sera^io,  chapels,  stables,  and 
othtT  outhouses,  aityt^ned  tiae  principal  dwelling.  Memphis,  how- 
evtif,  augmented  only  in  proportion  as  Thebes  dedined,  and  after- 
wanls  ceded,  in  its  turn,  to  the  incrcBstng  grandeur  of  Ptolemiusaad 
Alexandria.' 

When  the  cities,  therefore,  which  succeeded  Meqiphis '  were 
themselves  in  ruins,  as  is  now  the  case,  one  could  not  wonder  at  the 
destruction  of  the  eldest  of  them  all  hdng  so  complete. 

The  literary  question  relative  to  the  true  site  of  Memphis; — since 
Doctors  Shaw  and  Nordcn,  with  most  of  the  learned  In  Europe,  had 
Gzed  It  at  Giza, — while  Mullet,  Pococke,  Niebhur,  Bruce,  and 
Brpwn,  had  all  fixed  it  in  its  present  position, — has  been  so  aUy  set 
at  rest  by  the  discussion  of  Renndl,  whose  investigation  is  com* 
plete,.  and  whose  authorities  are  decisive  and  indispntable,  that  it 
it  win  not  probablj'  be  agitated  again. 

Herodotus,,  when  speaking  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  say^— 
'Euterpe,'  97,— '  AslongaithefloodconUnues,  vessels  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  flannel  of  the  river,  but  traverse  the  fields 
and  plams.    Tliey  who  go  fiom  Naucratis  to  Memphis,  pass  by  the 
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Pyramids :  this,  boverer,  is  not  the  usual  course,  which  lies  llirQiigti 
the  poiBt  of  the  Deltti,  Rod  the  city  of  Oircumras.'  Plisy  also  says, 
— ^b,  xxXTi.  12) — ■'  The  Pyianuds  are  seated  between  Meraphii 
and  the  Delta.'  Cooseqnendy,  by  both  of  these  aathorUes.Meaipbis 
wori  situated  above,  that  is,  to  the  southward;  of  the  Pyramids. 

ntlie  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  twenty-four  Rotaian  miles  between 
Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  of  which  twelve  are  taken  up  between 
Heliopolis  and  Babylon.  The  former  of  these  places  is  universally  ■ 
alkiwed  by  travellers  to  have  beeo  at  Matarea,  where,  amongst  odier ' 
remains,  an  obelisk  is  alanding ;  and  the  latter  is  presumed  to  have 
been  at  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  where  the  canal  attributed  to  Trajm 
led  out  of  the  Nile,  according  to  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  and 
wbeTea  canal  still  ezisls.  Tb^  places  are  distant  &om  each  other 
abont  eigbt  and  a  h^  get^raplucai  miles  in  direct  diHtance,  an- 
sw»ing  to  twelve  Roman  miles,  allowing  for  the  windings  of  the 
road- 
ie site  of  Memphis,  then,  ought  to  be  8§  geographical  miles 
from  Fostat,  or  17  from  Heliopolis,  through  Fostat;  con- 
sequently, its  general  position  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be 
on  the  tottth  of  the  Pyramids,  since  these  are  not  more  than 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  sootit  of  the  parallel  of  Fostat ;  and,  fol- 
lowing tiie  authoritiea  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  in  additicHi  to  that  of  the 
Itioerary,  the  particular  positions  may  be  ascertaiaed.  It  may  be 
neeessary  to  remark,  that,  as  Memphis  is  said  to  have  been  a  city 
of  150  stadia,  or  fourteen  English  BiUea,  in  circumference,  and  that, 
as  it  probaUy  extended  along  the  bank  of  the  Nil«  bur  or  five 
miles,  and,  inland  from  it,  two  or  morcj  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply 
the  Stances  given.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  the  mear- 
Buref  in  the  Roman  Itinerary  apply  to  tbe  centre  of  Memphis  j  aa 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  recktm  tbe 
miliaria  from  the  centre  of  Rome.  And  again,  the  measures  of 
Pljny  ^d  of  Strabo  ore  likely  to  have  been  from  the  extremity  of 
th^  city  towards  the  Pyramids,  when  they  spoke  of  the  space  between 
the  Pyramids  and  Memphis.  Ptolemy,  perhaps,  reckoned  his  lati- 
tude and  longitude  from  the  centre. 

Pliny  says  that  the  Pyramids  were  6  Roman  miles  from  Mem- 
phis :  Strabo,  40  stadia ;  and,  as  bis  stadea  are  of  70^  to  a  de- 
gree the  mean  of  the  two  accounts  will  be  about  4^  geographical  , 
miles  i  and  if  to  these  be  added  1^  more  tuthecentre  of  the  city,  we 
have  an  aggregate  of  &I  miles,  which  will  intersect  tbe  line  of  dis- 
tafice  from  Fostat  and  HeUopcdis,  at  a  paint  somewhat  less  than 
tUve  nules  to  tbe  N.N.E.  of  Saccara,  two  miles  from  the  pre- 
«ait  wMcm  bank  ot  the  Nile,  and  in  a  S.B,- directnn  from  the 

It  appears,  then,  that  Menof,  Menf,  or  Menouf,  which  is  rather 

a  position  than  a  milage,  as  perhaps  referring  to  the  aite  of  th« 
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loteftrettiBinB  of  Memphis,  lies  within  balf  a  mile,  and  that  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  position  abore  pointed  out  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  ■_ 
lines  of  distance  from  Fostat  and  the  Pyramids.  And  that  this  Metif 
is  on  the  site  of  Memphis,  there  is  little  doubt;  since  Abulfeda 
describes  the  situation  of  that  capital,  which  existed  as  a  consider- 
able place  so  late  as  the  Eeventb  century,  when  Egypt  was  con- 
qu^ed  by  the  Mohammedans.  This  author  says  that  it  stood  at  a 
thart  day's  distance  from  Cairo ;  and,  as  the  site  of  Menf  may  be 
talFen  at  14  roai  miles  from  Cairo,  it  agrees  very  well.  To  this 
m«y  be  added,  that  Mons.  Maillet,  Dr.  Pococke,  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
Mr.  Browne,  agree  that  there  ore  remains  on  the  spot  which  prove 
the  existence  of  a  former  city. 

We  may  surely  rest  the  proof  of  the  position  of  Memphis  here ; 
and  it  is  very  extraordinary  how  an  idea  ever  came  to  be  enter- 
t^ed  that  it  was  situated  at  Gizeh.  The  words  of  Herodotus  alone 
ought  to  disprove  it ;  as  well  those  which  have  been  already  quoted, 
as  in  'Euterpe,'  99,  where  he  says,  that  *it  was  situated  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  Egypt.'  Let  any  one  cast  his  eyes  on  the  map  of 
that  country,  and  he  will  see  that  this  description  cannot  accord  with 
any  place  below  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

It  is  very  uncertain  whether,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Nile 
ran  exactly  in  the  same  bed  it  now  does  in  the  part  about  Memphis. 
It  is  certain  that  Pliny  says,  the  Nile  ran  at  the  distance  of  4  Roman 
miles  only  from  the  Pyramids,  which  seems  unlikely,  as  Memphis 
was  half  as  far  again  from  tbem ;  although  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Nile,  in  early  times,  ran  between  the  site  of  Memphis  and 
the  Pyramids.  This,  however,  must  have  been  previous  to  the 
fomidation  of  Memphis,  and  before  the  operation  which  is  described 
by  Herodotus,  and  whigh  appearances  abundantly  justify.  He  says, 
'  Euterpe,'  99  : 

'  Menes,  as  I  was  informed,  eSiectually  detached  the  ground  oa 
which  Memphis  stands  from  the  water.  Before  this  time,  the  river 
flowed  entirely  along  the  sandy  mountain  on  the  side  of  Africa.  But 
this  prince,  by  constructing  a  bank  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia 
from  Memphis,  towards  the  south,  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
and  led  it,  by  means  of  a  new  canal,  throu^  the  centre  of  the 
mountains.  And,  even  at  this  present  period,  under  the  dtmiiuimi 
of  the  Persians,  this  artificial  churaelis  annually  repaired,  andn^a- 
larly  defended.  If  the  river  were  here  once  to  break  its  banks,  the 
town  of  Memphis  would  be  inevitably  ruined.  It  was  the  same 
Menes,  who,  upon  the  solid  ground  thus  rescued  from  the  wBt^, 
first  built  the  town  now  known  by  the  name  of  Memphis,  which 
is  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  Egypt.  To  the  north  and  the  - 
west  of  Memphis  he  also  sunk  a  lake  communicating  with  the  river, 
which,  from  the  situation  of  the  Nile,  it  was  not  posaibU  to  effect 
towards  the  east.' 
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To  an  these  eridences,  slready  more  than  atiffldent  to  raaors 
every  doubt  on  the  queation  of  the  site  of  thu  ancient  and  celebrated 
capital  of  the  Pharaoha,  nay  be  added  the  circumatance  of  its  being 
completely  environed  with  sepulchres,  both  on  the  desert  sands, 
vhich  eucompais  it  tovards  Iiybia,  and  ki  the  extensive  excavations 
whidt  appear  in  the  opposite  cliffs  of  the  Arabian  mountainsj  con- 
fomtaUy  to  the  Egyptian  law,  preserved  by  Plato,  which  declares 
that  no  person  should  be  buried  in  any  spot  capable  of  bearing  a 
tree :  a  custom  worthy  of  admiration  in  such  a  land  as  Egypt,  and 
which  seema  never  to  have  been  infringed  on  by  the  ancient  poa- 
seasors  of  the  country.  In  short,  a  spot  surrounded  by  the  pyra- 
jnidical  mausoleums  of  its  kings  and  nobles — occupying  a  plain, 
which,  from  the  countless  number  of  the  dead  that  have  been 
yielded  up  by  its  sepulchral  caverns,  has  obtained  the  appellation  of 
the  Plain  of  Mummies :  while,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
wbi(di  washed  its  eastern  shores,  is  another  Necropolis,  that  would 
alone  have  sufficed,  for  centuries,  to  contain  the  dead  of  a  populous 
city } — such  a  spot  bears  around  it  incontestible  evidences  of  its 
having  been  once  the  site  of  a  powerful  and  thickly-peopled  capital. 
The  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  Abydoa  and  Memphis  were  preferred 
to  all  other  placea  for  interment,  although  it  may  account  for  the 
immensity  of  scale^on  which  the  cemeteries  of  this  latter  city  are 
found  to  exist,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted  as  another  aa- 
tisfactory  proof  of  the  position  of  the  city  itself,  which  they  may  be 
naturally  supposed  to  have  encompassed  j  the  living  multitudes 
■  being  enclosed  within  a  Necropolis,  more  extensive  in  space,  and 
even  more  thickly  peopled,  than  the  gay  and  crowded  capital  which 
the  living  inhabited  ! 

The  reflections  auggested  by  thus  witnessing  the  complete  aniu- 
btlation  of  so  renowned  a  seat  of  learning,  weajth,  and  power,  were 
full  of  sorrow :  the  habitations  of  the  living  seemed  mingled  with 
the  dust  of  those  who  reared  them,  to  teach  posterity  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes ;  while  the  gigantic  monuments  of  tbe  deputed 
great,  and  tbe  humbler  chambers  of  the  forgotten  poor,  still  re- 
mained-7aa  if  to  combine  with  that  lesson  tiie  silent  proof  of  man's 
irrevocable  destiny. 

On  the  NUe,  Oi-t.  30. 

After  the  fatigue  of  our  excursion  to  the  ruina  of  Memphis, 
I  reposed  so  soundly  that  I  waa  awakened  only  by  the  warmth 
of  the  rising  sun  beaming  full  in  my  tatx  as  I  slept.  It  was  still 
calm ;  and,  as  we  could  make  but  a  slow  progress  upwards  against 
the  stream  of  the  Nile,  I  quitted  the  boat,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Beis,  walked  a  few  miles  from  the  bonks  of  the  river  to  obeervethe 
Pyramids  of  Dashour,  which  were  immediately  before  ua. 

The  country  around  us,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  mountaina  and 
desert  sanda  on  both  sides  of  the  majestic  stream,  as  if  to  confine 
the  expanaion  of  its  fertilizing  waters  within  restricted  bounds,  cor- 
responds &itbfuUy  with  tbe  description  ^ven  of  this  God  of  Rivera 
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lif  the  CUef  Fricrt,  Ai^iorena,  wbeacotertainiiig  Casar  it^lMUi- 
quct  (tf  Cleopatn,  in  Alexandria : 

'  MonnluDi  and  decert*  Natora's  hand  pratldcs, 

To  bank  tbf  t»o  InanrlMU  riwr*!  sidei  { 

Aa  In  a  Tale  thy  cuirqnt  Ae  restnuH. 

Nor  Bufibrs  thee  to  spread  the  Libyan  plains : 

At  Memphis  first  5'ee  liberty  ehe  ^neldt. 

And  lets  thee  loo^e  to  float  the  thirsty  fi elds .'-^Luc ait. 
DenoD  has  given  a  drawiog  of  those  Pyramids  of  Daahour,  in  hia 
thirteenth  plate  of  eagravings,  calling  tbem  '  The  Pyramids  of 
Saccarah,'  in  which  he  must  have  been  misinformed,  as  these  are 
a  detached  group,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  southward  of  those  d 
Saccarah,  and  easily  distinguished  froln  them  by  their  larger  atz% 
the  peculiarity  of  the  shape  of  aoe  among  them,  and  the  difference 
of  the  materials  of  another.  The  first  of  this  group,  comparing  it  on 
the  spot  with  my  remembrance  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Glzeh,  can- 
not be  less  than. five  hundred  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base,  rouD^  which 
the  sandb  of  the  desert  have  collected  in  the  some  way  j  its  eleva- 
tion is,  however,  less  in  proportion  to  its  bas6  than  in  thoseof 
Gizeh,  but  its  angles  are  evidently  less  injured  and  decayed.  The 
second  has  the  peculiarity  which  Denon  describes,  of  closing  in  at 
the  top  with  a  sloping  line  ;  so  that  its  sides,  instead  of  ascending 
in  a  pure  pyramidical  form,  partake  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
Saracenic  dome,  by  rounding  iDwarda,  about  midway  tip  from  its 
base,  and  terminating  in  a  more  acute  angle  at  the  summit.  "Tbt 
one  which  he  describes  as  nearer  to  the  Nile,  and  which  the  plate 
places  on  the  very  water's  edge,  is  at  least  five  mites  from  'the 
river ;  it  ia  of  the  most  irregular  shape,  and  dark  colour,  beio^ 
built  of  a  brown  hardened  earth,  or  what  is  generally  termed  sun- 
baked bricks,  the  falling  away  of  which  has  surrounded  its  base 
with  their  mouldered  fragments.  A  number  of  smallerpyramids 
are  scattered  round  in  ruins ;  but,  though  they  are  in  generd  tiuilt 
upon  the  same  proportional  dimensions  of  form  as  those  at  Oizeh, 
the  stones  of  which  they  ore  composed  are  not  more  than  one-fbnrth 
of  the  size  used  there  ;  nor  could  I  perceive  among  them  any  whose 
sides  presented  the  appearance  of  an  opening.  They  are  all  beyond 
the  line  of  cultivation,  and  are  suirounded  on  eyery  side  by  the 
sands  of  the  desert. 

Monsieur  De  Fauw,  in  his  '  Philosophical  Dissertations  on  the 
Egyptians  and  Chinese,'  has  offered  the  moat  satisfactory  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  these  multiplied  and  enormous  masses  of  build- 
ings having  been  erected  for  some  other  end  than  that  of  facilitat- 
ing astronomical  observations  ;  though  he  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  equally  happy  in  his  attempts  to  substitute  the  idea  of 
their  being  simply  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  the  Being 
«bo  enlightened  the  universe,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  use  aa  se- 
palcbres.  .  The  undisputed  fact  of  their  being  all  most  securely 
ckued,— their  situation,  encompassiug  the  loyal  city,  and  built  upon. 
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tile  asprodoctire  sands,  conformable  to  die  law  tUcIi  forbad  Inter- 
mcMt  ID  a  Gultivable  ■oil,-— and  the  existence  of  &  sarcopbagui  ia 
Am  one  that  has  been  opened, — vooU  all  tend  to  confirm  tiie  idea 
of  their  having  been  r^al  Bepulcbres,  and  at  the  same  time  account 
klao  for  dieir  beinff  foond  in  tfie  ndghbourbood  of  Memphis  wl^, 
and  nowhere  else  throughont  all  Egypt ;  a  different  taste  or  fashion 
karing  led  to  the  magnificent  excavations  which  form  the  tombs  of 
the  Kings  at  Thebes.  Had  they  indeed  been  monuments  erected  in 
hAnour  of  their  chief  deity,  Osiris,  as  has  been  suggested,  tbey 
would  have  been  as  widely  scattered  over  the  land  in  which' his 
worship  prevailed,  as  are  the  temples  whose  vestiges  still  remaia 
along  the  borders  of  the  Nile ;  nor  would  such  a  prc^sion  of  monu- 
ments to  the  Divine  Seing,  all  of  the  same  description,  hnve  been 
thus  clustered  together  on  the  barren  saods,  any  more  tlian  those 
superb  edifices  which  were  reared  in  honour  of  the  gods  they  adored, 
and  which  were  as  extensive  in  their  positions,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Ethiopia  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  as  they  were  varied  in  t}i^ 
sizes,  their  forms,  and  their  decorations. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  this  writer,  De  Pauw,  hat  himself 
noticed  the  first  of  these  Pyrnmids,  under  a  name  whicb  no  one 
dse  would  certainly  conceive  to  imply  a  monument  erected  to  the 
Author  of  all  Good,  and  which  could  only  have  arisen  from  some 
misconception.  In  endeavouring  to  disprove  their  eligibility  far-  as- 
tronomical purposes,  he  says,  '  It  should  be  remarl^  that  the 
Egyptians  observed  no  determined  proportions  between  the  breadtb 
ofthe  base  and  the  height  of  the  pyramids  ;  and,  as  their  dimen' 
siona  varied  so  considerably,  no  idea  could  be  had  of  having  re- 
course to  them,  in  order  to  fitd  out  the  equinoctial  days.  The 
Pyramid,  called  El  Haram  el  Kebeer  el  Koubti  by  the  Arabs,  has  a 
base  much  broader  in  proportion  to  its  height,  than  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Memphis.'  The  fact  is  certain;  but  this  name,  which  literally 
signifies  '  The  great  robber  of  the  upper  country,'  could  only  have 
b^  an  answer  to  some  ill  understood  question,  proposed,  perhaps, 
hy  some  traveller  who  did  not  understand  Arabic  j  or,  possiblf 
an  evasive  reply  of  some  eccentric  peasant  to  a  demand  mode  in  a 
moment  of  petulance,  and  committed  tothe  journal  of  theinq^iirer 
without  knowing  its  meaning. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  retnmed  from  onr  excursion  to  these 
Pyramids  of  Dasbour,  and  not  an  air  of  wind  was  yet  stirring  y  the 
Arabs,  however,  towed  us  altmg  the  western  shore  for  three  or 
four  hours,  until  we  reached  the  little  village  of  Cnix  labc,  when,  the 
wind  springing  up  sootherly,  we  were  obliged  to  bring  up,  and  moor 
to  the  bonk,  in  company  with  several  otiier  boats  who  were  bound 
upward,  on  tiie  same  course  as  ourselves. 

I  bad  already  dined  on  a.  rice  pilau,  and  exchanged  pipes  with 
the  Rdfl,  or  Egyptian  Captain,  a  tranquil  and  venerable  old  man, 
punctual  is  bis  ablutions  and  prayers,  and  fond  of  stroking  his 
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white  beard  witb  great  gravity  of  countenance,  wbich  was  all  thaC 
I  yet  knew  of  him  ;  and,  as  be  offered  to  accompany  me,  we  walked 
tt^ther  over  the  village,  and  even  entered  into  aome  of  the  dwell- 
ings there.  The  women  were  less  scrupoloiu  of  ahowiog  their 
fiices  than  I  had  before  found  them,  the  children  less  airaid  of  ap< 
proaching  strangers,  and  every  thing  wore  a  greater  appearantn  of 
amity ;  but  the  same  filth,  the  same  poverty,  the  same  wretched- 
ness every  where  prevailed.  Their  huts  were  only  walled  dung- 
hills, in  which  single  inclosure, 'without  bed,  mat,  or  coveiing  of 
any  kind,  lay  frequently  a  family  of  eight  or  tea  in  number  on  the 
damp  earth  ;  to  which  might  be  added  the  occasional  viuts  of 
sheep,  goats,  fowls,  i>igeonB,  fleaa,  and  mosquitoes.  The  males, 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty,  were  all  employed  in  the  culUvation  ' 
of  the  ground,  and  in  watering  it  from  the  Nile ;  the  females,  be- 
tween tne  same  ages,  in  carrying  burthens,  and  in  the  performance 
of  all  the  inferior  offices  of  labour,  for  their  husbands  or  fathers  ;  . 
and  the  children,  from  the  moment  of  their  walking  alone,  until  ^ 
the  period  of  their  being  capable  of  assisting  in  the  duties  of  the 
field,  were  occupied  in  collecting  the  dung  of  animals  while  yet 
waim  on  the  earth,  and  moulding  it  into  cakes,  which,  being  dried 
in  the  sun,  forms  their  only  fiiel,  as  Egypt  produces  but  little  wood, 
except  the  palm  tree,  and  this  is  carefally  preserved  for  the  dates  it 
'  supfjies ;  while  the  charcoal  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  other  parts,. 
can  only  he  procured  as  a  luxury  by  the  rich.  The  whole  pro- 
perty  of  these  oppressed  and  degraded  beings,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, seldom  exceeds,  for  a  whale  foudly,  the  amount  of 
twenty  piastres — less  then  a  guinea  sterling.  Of  furniture  or 
atensils,  they  have  none  beyond  a  kettle  for  cooking,  some  large- 
jars  for  water,  and  a  few  vessels  for  butter,  milk,  &c.  The  hus- 
band is  well  clad  if  he  can  procure  a  coarse  brown  goat's  bur 
shirt  of  his  own  weaving,  and  a  white  cotton  cap  for  the  head  ; 
a  simple  blue  chemise,  with  a  square  piece  of  the  same  kind 
thrown  over  the  bead,  comprises  all  the  wardrobe  of  the  wife ;  and 
few  of  the  chiidren  of  either  sex,  before  the  age  of  dght  or  ten 
years,  know  any  thing  of  ihe  burthen  of  bung  dressed,  or  of  wear- 
ing garments  of  any  description. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  on  which  the  mind  can  em- 
ploy itself,  when  traversing  a  country  renowned  for  its  celebrity  in 
history,  is  the  comparison  of  its  modern  with  its  ancient  manners, 
and  the  tracing  out  such  deviations  and  coincidences  as  may  most 
forcibly  arrest  the  attention.  It  was  thus  that  the  features  given 
of  the  early  Egyptians  by  the  different  writers  of  antiquity  vren 
firequently  recalled  to  my  remembrance  by  some  remaining  trait 
iriiich  I  occasionally  perceived  among  their  descendants ;  more 
particularly  those  minute  yet  striking  characteristics  preserved  of 
them  by  their  most  copious  and  faithful  historian,  Herodotus : 

'  The  Egyptians,'  says  he,  '  born  under  a  climate  to  which  no 
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olber  can .  be  compared,  posseaaing  a  river,  differing  in  its  nature 
and  properties  froia  all  the  riyers  o(  tbe  world,  are  tbemsdyea  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  singnlarit]'  of  their  in- 
sSutioni  and  their  manners.  In  this  country  the  women  leave  to 
the  men  the  management  of  tbe  loom  in  the  retirement  of  the 
house,  while  they  themselves  are  engaged  abroad  in  the  business  oC 
commerce.  Here  the  men  carry  burthens  on  their  heads,  the  wo- 
men on  their  shoulders ;  the  women  stand  up  to  do  that  for  which- 
the  men  gtoop.  The  offices  of  nature  are  performed  at  home  ;  but 
they  eat  their  meals  publicly  in  the  streets.  In  vindication  of  dii» 
they  assert,  that  those  things  which,  though  necessary,  are  un-- 
aeemly,  are  best  done  at  home  ;  but  whatever  has  no  shame  at- 
tached to  it  should  be  done  openly.  Other  nations  will  not  saSer 
animals  to  approach  the  place  of  their  repast ;  but  in  Egypt  they 
live  promiscuously  with  tbe  people.  They  knead  their  dough  with 
their  feet,  whilst  in  the  removal  of  mud  and  dung  they  do  not 
scruple  to  use  their  hands.' — Euterpe,  S5,  36. 

At  present  the  freedom  of  tbe  Egyptian  women,  and  their  occu- 
pation in  the  business  of  commerce,  is  principally  restrained  by  the 
inAuesce  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  although  they  still  possess 
tbe  same  disposititn  to  manage  their  husbands  affairs,  and  evince 
it  on  every  possible  occasion,  when  called  ou  to  assist  in  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  their  harvest,  tbe  barter  of  their  flocks  and  poultry, 
-  or  their  necessary  transactions  in  the  public  imrs  and  bazaars.  Tbe 
burthens  of  the  men  are  still  carried  on  the  head,  and  those  of  the 
women,  particularly  tbe  water-jars  of  immense  weight  and  size,  on 
the  shoulders  ;  the  former  still  stoop  on  certain  occasions,  and  the 
latter  folfil  tbe  same  purposes  while  standing ;  and,  while  to  other 
duties  are  given  a  becoming  privacy,  they  still  affect  to  eat  in 
public,  both  because  it  is  an  act  of  which  none  should  be  ashamed*, 
and  because  tbey  conceive  it  to  display  an  openness  of  hospitality, 
and  to  imply  a  tacit  invitation  to  all  who  pass  by  to  partake  of  their 
humble  Sue.  Their  animals,  of  every  kind,  still  live  promiscuously 
with  tbe  people ;  and,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  their  continuing  to 
knead  the  dough  with  their  foet,  they  still  employ  their  hands  with- 
out scruple  in  tile  removal  of  mud  and  dung. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  fertility  of  every  portion  of  this  part  (tf ' 
Egypt,  within  the  range  of  tbe  river's  inundation ;  for,  wherever 
tbe  swelling  waters  spread,  vegetation  seems  spontaneous,  and  de- 
mands but  little  aid  from  the  hand  of  labour ;  less,  peibaps,  than- 
in  any  other  countiy  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Volney  has  there- 
fore well  observed,  that 

'  Toute  I'existence  physique  et  politique  de  I'Egypte  depead  da 
Nil :  hii  seul  subvlent  k  ce  premier  besoin  des  Stres  organist,  le 
besoin  de  I'eau,  si  fr^quemment  senti  dans  les  climats  cbauds,  si 
Tivement  irrit^  par  la  privation  de  cet  £l^menl.  Le  Nil  seul,  sans  le 
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secotira  d'nn  ciel  avare  de  phiie,  port  partout  I'alimeiit  de  la  vege- 
tation ;  par  nn  scjour  de  trtMS  moia  11  rimtdha  d'one  soMuoe  d''aair 
capable  oe  Ini  suffire  le  itate  de  Vami^.  Sans  sod  debordemut,  on 
ne  pourroit  cultiver  qo'un  terrain  tree-bom^  et  avac  de  ioiiu  t<tes- 
dispeDdieux ;  et  I'od  a  raison  de  dire  qu'il  eit  la  mesure  de  Talmt- 
dance  de  la  pioaperit^,  de  la  vie/ 

Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  less  descriptive  of  its 
modem  state,  whether  we  regard  the  acknowledged  bonnty  <^  its 
waters,  so  often  ^uded  to  by  Moses  and  the  eaniest  historians  of 
Ate  Jews  ;  tbe  threats  of  barrenness,  contrasted  with  its  aBtonishing 
fertility,  in  tbe  lofty  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  ;  its 
&me,  so  often  chaunted  by  the  Bards  of  Greece,  from  Hesiod  and 
the  father  of  the  Epic  song,  to  the  humbleat  muse  that  vsitured  to 
iCi-echo  or  repeat  their  strains  j  or  the  latter  efforts  of  Roman  verse, 
Irom  tbe  Mantuan  flatterer  of  Augustus  and  his  polished  contem- 
ponries,  to  the  poet  who  nobly  dared  to  espouse  the  caase  of  liberty 
against  the  mighty  CKsar,  and  rear  a  monument  to  its  defend<^ 
IVraapey,  whom  Lentulus,  after  his  defeat  at  FharsaUa,  thus  ad- 
dresses : 

'  Aboanding  ^gyp*  *ball  receive  thee  yet. 

And  yield,  tmquestion'd,  a  secure  retteat. 

By  nature  stren^hen'd  with  a  dsi^erous  stnad. 

Her  lyrta  and  untried  channels  f^iunl  the  laodi 

Rich  m  the  EHaess  of  her  plenteons  soil, 

6he  plants  her  only  eonddence  in  Nile.' 

LucAN,  Book  Vin. 
In  directing  my  inquiries  to  the  subject  of  the  tenure  on  i^hicb 
the  people  held  tbeir  lands,  I  found  an  AU»niaa  soldier  in  the  vil- 
lage wbo  spoke  Italian,  from  whom  we  received  much  informafionr 
In  addition  to  what  had  been  communicated  to  us  by  tbe  Arabs 
'  tbesosdves  in  tbeir  own  bctuses.  I  learnt  from  these  that  the  whole 
■oil  was  the  property  of  the  Pasha,  who  &rmed  out  every  district  to 
BOch  Turks  as  might  be  found  to  offer  an  adequate  price  for  tjti,em. 
Investing  these  nailitary  chiefs  with  unlimited  power  to  remumirale 
themsdves  by  any  means  which  might  appear  most  eligitds  to 
tbem  ;  and  warranting  every  act  of  tyranny  which  they  mi^tt  oom- 
mit,  in  order  to  wrest  from  the  country  a  fortune  for  tiiemselvefl. 
The  established  rate  of  rents  for  tbe  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  village  was  fifteen  piastres  per  harvest  for  every  plot  of  twenty^ 
faet  square ;  and,  this  harvest  occurring  regularly  twice  in  the  year, 
the  revenue  yielded  by  so  disproportionate  a  tribute  was  immense. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  extreme  fertility  of  tbe  soil,  and  the  cheap- 
ness afiiving,  from  the  poor  and  miserable  sustenance  of  the  inba- 
Utants,  could  enable  them  to  pay  it.  Yet,  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  a  tribnte  so  ample,  these  barbarous  despots  fiirsisb  themselves 
'  with  every  species  of  provision  for  their  household  withtnit  pay- 
iDent ;  and  even  warrant  the  moat  insolent  robberies  and-aboseB  by 
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Aair  Bcmtioiu  JoUiwy,  who  practise  on  the  peaaantry  trerf  inctiM 
of  cruelty  wid  oppression  which  man  can  exerciee  upon  hia  Alfctir. 

It  ii  as  painfiil  as  it  ia  surpnaing  to  behold  a  land  thus  *fwaing. 
■whit  plenty,  md  a  crowded  pop^otisa,  salgected  to  a  aoatliired 
'  boide  off  tyniits,  irixwe  foreea  are,  in  every  point  (rf  view,  oont«S3p- 
tfbk,  and  wbom,  beneath  the  gnidanee  of  an  intelligent  leadar,  tfae- 
pMj4e  mleht  sweq>  ulteriy  away  between  the  rising  and  the  aetting- 
■ua }  bat,  bom  in  alavery,  they  nNtfaer  know  nor  value  freedoia,  and 
are  satisfied  with  beUevine  that  they  outwit  flieir  oppresaors  by  ^eg^ 
lecting  as  much  aa  poaatUe  the  cnhnre  of  the  aoH  j  od  whit^  ptin- 
cfple,  they  often  aoffier  castigatioii,  want,  uid  all  the  inconvi^ieacea 
M  persecntkH),  with  pride  and  fifmness,  if  they  can  thereby  secure 
from  die  nq»city  of  their  tyranta  a  hidden  treasure  that  thay  due 
not  theanetvea  ever  c^ieuly  eojoy.  It  is  the  eame,  too,  with  tiieir 
taffliKhgs ;  they  raise  walla  <rf  mnl,  and  cover  them  witii  naSt  of 
straw,  to  anawer  4be  temporary  purpose  of  their  own  existance. 
TboT  children  must  labour  for  themadves,  and  build  their  ewahi^ 
UtMtons ;  those  of  the  parents  being  ao  £rag:ile,  that,  but  for-  the 
dimate,  they  would  be  inadequate  to  serve  even  the  present  gofen- 
liott,  as  the  mildeBt  April  diAwer  that  England  ever  sees  wouM  melt 
whole  villages  by  its  ftll,  ao  Uiat  every  trace  of  them  would  be.  lost 
In  ttie  vq^etstion  that  woald  aoon  cov»  the  snr&ce  of  its  prolific 

All  that  one  beholds,  in  short,  in  this  den  of  Blavery,  guarded  by 
brtital,  ignorant,  and  unfeeling  monsten,  is  calculated  to  oppress  the 
heart  with  sadness,  when  it  forces  an  the  mind,  by  the  powef  of  its 
melancholy  contrast,  a  remembrance  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  wealth, 
aiad  happiness,  either  under  the  government  of  iti  early  monardiB,. 
or  in  the  brilliant  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  when 

'  Jove's  fitTDUritei,  heateo-protected  at  th«r  birth. 
Held  the  bright  icqatre  o'er  the  subject  eartb. 
While,  risingfrom  the  rich,  prolific  shower. 
Wide  plenty  waved,  and  mynads  bleu'd  their  powers 
Secure  froui  ravages  or  tlanghtering  armi,. 
The  rustics  reap'd  tbe  produce  of  their  farms  i 
Pastured  tlieir  herds  where  Nile  o'erflows  the  cout. 
Nor  faar'd  the  navies  of  th'  invading  host.' 

f HEOcamra,  Id.  1?. 

On  returning  to  our  bark.  We  found  that  a  mlsniKlastaDdin^  had 
taken  place,  which,  if  aggravated,  would  probably  have  temiBated 
'  unpleasantiy,  but  which,  by  a  lucky  accident  of  tbe  momantj  had  tfaa 
'  best  effect.  Some  insolent  Turiia,  who  were  in  one  rf  Ae  boats 
that  were  moored  near  to  us,  after  riaii^  from  their'  sun^aet  paayers 
and  washings,  had  been  very  liberal  in  tbdr  abuse  of  my  lartant, 
and  continued  to  reproach  ue,  as  infldala,  with  being  the  canaeof  the 
calm  that  prevailed,  and  retarded  theirprogrcss.  Tbe  yoongGreekr 
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who  spoke  the  language  of  the  Turks  vith  great  flaency,  had  re* 
plied  to  them  with  more  warmth  than  prudence,  and  the  quarrel  had 
ahready  drawn  a  crowded  circle  round  our  boat.  We  pushed  through 
them,  however,  amid  their  vociferations  of  the  foulest  kind,  of  which 
few  people  are  more  liberal.  A  large  meteor  was  just  falling  in  the 
air  :  their  extreme  ignorance  and  astrological  superstition  induced 
me  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment,  and,  pointing  towards  it  with 
an  air  of  forced  gravity,  I  pronounced,  in  a  lengthened  and  solemn 
tone,  the  name  of  'Allah  !'  They  regarded  the  extinction  of  the 
meteor  with  silence,  and  gazed  on  me  with  a  stare  of  stupid  inquiry. 
We  had  scarcely  stepped  into  our  boat,  however,  before  a  light  air 

'  of  wind,  sweeping  along  the  river  from  the  northward,  enabled  us 
to  make  sail :  and,  according  to  their  own  confession,  which  both  our 
Beis  and  my  servant  heard,  some  were  disposed  to  believe  that  I  had 

'  demanded  this  double  proof  from  heaven,  namely,  the  extinction  of 
the  meteor,  and  the  springing  up  of  the  breeze,  of  my  not  having 
merited  their  accusation ;  wbde  others  insisted  that  it  was  a  species 
of  magical  power  which  I  had  possessed  from  the  devil,  and  that 
it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  being  originally 
right  in  supposing  me  to  command  an  infernal  influence  over  the 
wmds  themselves.  Our  own  crew  even  began  to  talk  of  this  event ; 
and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  consideration  of  my  going  to  see 
the  ruins  of  antiquity,  which  they  beUeve  to  have  been  &e  work  cf 
magicians,  so  strengthened  the  suspicion  of  my  being  one  of  that 
mysterious  order,  that  it  was  little  short  of  absolute  belief,  more 
piurticularly  as  they  had  often  noticed  my  being  provided  with  books, 
maps,  and  charts,  as  well  as  with  instruments  of  a  kind  they  had 
never  before  seen.  Its  effect,  however,  was  of  the  happiest  kind  on 
all  parties ;  for,  whether  I  held  my  commission  from  above  or  below, 
they  were  unanimous  in  considering  me  as  a  controller  of  nature^ 
and  very  peaceably  submitted.  It  was  the  first  time  of  my  ever 
having  been  vested  with  the  honours  due  to  supernatural  powers  ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  never  could  have  received  them  in  a  moment  <^ 
greater  need  than  the  present,  when  the  impression  they  created  had 
served  to  check  the  influence  of  fenaticism,  haughtiness,  and  fe- 
rocity. 

We  continued  to  make  but  a  slow  progress,  from  the  frequency  of 
the  boat's  grounding,  although  the  clearness  of  the  evening,  and  the 
bright  moonlight,  would  have  enabled  our  crew  to  keep  sufficiently 
near  the  shore  to  avoid  the  greatest  strength  of  the  current,  widiout 
approaching  it  so  close  as  to  get  aground  ;  but  all  reasoning  with 
them  on  this  point  was  useless.  They  were  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  upon  the  Nile  by  night ;  and,  when  the  moon 
had  set,  though  it  was  still  quite  cl^u:  with  a  bright  star-Ught,  we 
again  made  test,  by  mooring  to  the  shore  of  a  small  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  tkfere  to  await  the  break  of  day. 
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Before  I  alept,  I  exchanged  pipes  witli  the  Reia,  at  hia  desire,  and 
profited  by  this  opportunity  to  describe  to  him  something  of  sea- 
navigation,  as  he  saw  so  much  peril  and  difficulty  in  rirer-iailing. 
But,  though  he  bad  lived  upon  the  water  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
y^  he  had  tietrer  once  seen  the  sea ;  bia  voyages  beinx  confined 
entirely  to  the  Nile,  of  which  he  considered  hims^  one  ofthe  oldest 
and  most  experienced  pibt^.  Oar  conversation  was,  therefore,  of 
that  description,  in  wtucb  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  his 
surprise  at  the  simplest  facts,  or  my  unusemeot  at  witnessing  it, 
was  the  greatest. 


To  Dbpaxt  is  Bxttzi. 

Shx  said  she  would  that  she  were  dead. 
For  that  this  world  was  full  of  strife. 

And  an  the  transient  hopes  had  fled 
That  once  conferr'd  a  charm  on  life. 

I  ask'd  her  if  she,  then,  could  leave 
-The  green  enrth,  and  ber  soul  unwed 

From  ^  its  tender  ties,  nor  grieve 
At  parting  ?   '  Yes,  I  could,'  she  said. 

I  did  not — for  I  could  notn-cbide 

The  hopeless  maid  when  she  preferr'd 

That  place  where  man  is  deified. 
To  this  where  btunan  monsters  herd. 

My  heart  was  full ;  but,  though  I  knew 

Her  accusations  ofthe  earth 
Were  all  by  sad  experience  true, 

I  treated  them  with  seeming  mirth. 

And  is  there  none,  I  ask'd,  can  give 

A  happier  colour  to  tby  taXe, 
And  m^e  thee  yet  desire  to  live 

To  some  far-distant  future  date  ? 

Then  with  a  conscious  look  I  gazed 
On  her  pale  cheek,  and  sought  reply ; 

Her  dark  blue  eyes  to  heaven  she  raised. 
And  answer'd :  '  None ;  I'd  rather  die  !' 

Alas  t  and  is  the  teeming  earth 

A  parent  so  perversely  blest. 
To  ^ve  to  lairest  children  birth. 

For  whom  she  has  do  mother's  breast } 


Qmn*. 
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0ns  dranf^t,  kind  Fkirj;  1  from  tbkt  foantaiA  i*t^ 

To  1»,  (he  phutomi  of  a  btuinted  breul. 

And  looe  aSectiont,  which  are  pieti,  to  ateep 

In  the  cool  honej-ievn  of  dreamiest  rett ; 

And  from  the  Mul  the  llfhtning'-marlu  to  Ure — 

.  One  draught  of  that  sweet  wtcra  I 
Yet,  mortd,  panM  l^^thin  thy  mind  u  lud 
Weidtfa,  gkther'd  long  and  slowlf  i  thoughti  dlrine 
Heap  ihM  faH-tre«iure-hoMe ;  uid  Aaa  hut  mad« 
llie  gema  of  muy  a  apirit't  ocean  thine  : 
Shall  the  dark  w^tvoto-itbliripn  beat 

A  pyramid  ao  fair  I 
Pour  from  the  fount  I  and  let  the  draufrlit  eflace 
All  the  vain  Jnre  by  Memory's  pride  amaai'd. 
So  i'  but  Bweep  alou^  the  torrent's  trKce, 
And  fill  the  hollow  channels  of  the  past  I 
And  from  the  baaom's  inmost-folded  leaf 

Raze  the  one  roaster-grief  1 
Yet  pause  pnce  more  I  All,  all  thj  soul  hath  known, 
LoTed,  felt,  r^oiced  in,  from  its  fijasp  must  &de  1 
la  tliere  no  voic* -whose  kind,  awakeunK  tone, 
A  sense  of  .apriog-time  in  thy  heart  batC  vutde  ? 
No  eye  whoM  glance  thy  day-dreanu  would  recalls 

'Hii^— wonldsl  thou  part  with  aQ? 
FUI  with  foriretAilneee ! — there  are,  there  am 
Voicea  whose  mnsfe  I  have  lored  too  wellt 
Eyes  of  des^  gsndeneH ;  but  the;  are  far. 
Never,  oh  I  never  in  my  Borne  to  dwell  1 
T^e  thur  soft  looks  from  off  my  yewninK  soul — 

FUI  high  the  obfieious  bowl ! 
Yet  pame  again  i — with  Memory  wilt  thou  cast 
Hie  nnd^g  Hvpe  away,  of  Memory  bom  I 
Hope  of  reunion,  heart  to  heart  at  last. 
No  restless  dosl^  between,  no  rankling  thorn  I 
Wotddst  thou  eraseall  records  of  delist. 

That  make  such  visions  bright  t 
Fill  with  fofgetivlness,  fill  hi^  !— yet  stay — 
'TIS  from  the  past  we  shadow  forth  the  land. 
Where  smiles  iong  lost  again  shall  light  our  ^nif. 
And  the  sool'a  friends  be  wreathed  in  one  bright  band : 
Ponr  the  sweet  waters  back  on  their  own  rill — 

I  MUST  remember  still  1 
For  THBin  sake,  for  the  dead — whose  Image  nought 
May  dim  within  the  tesn^e  of  my  breast. 
For  thdr  love's  sake,  which  now  no  earthly  thought 
Hay  shake  or  trouble  with  its  own  unrest, 
Hiough|^e  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit — yet 

I  ask  not  to  forget  I 

F.  HiMAjra. 
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Wbatktek  difference  of  opinion  ravy  exist  as  to  the  expediency 
of  depriving  the  Eaat  India  Ck>iiipany  of  its  exclusive  privileges  at 
the  expiration  of  the  Charter,  or  of  entering  into  soioe  arrongeiacnt 
respeetiDg  them  before  that  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  there  is  no  pretext  of  pdicy  or  justice  for  removing  any  checks 
vhicb  may  be  [daced  on  their  abuse,  or  for  extending  them  beyond 
their  strict  letter  by  forced  and  artHtrary  conitructiona.  In  a  paper 
pubiished  in  '  Xbe  Oriental  HeraM'  for  la^t  December,  we  m- 
deavoured  to  show,  by  reference  to  official  documents,  and  by  ar- 
j;uBeDls  raised  upon  them,  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Leoden- 
liaU-street  is  directly  opposed  to  the  conuoercial  policy  of  Whitehall, 
and  that  the  restrictiooe  on  the  Chinese  trade  and  the  traffic  in  tea 
were  of  a  nature  to  embarrass  our  colonial  system,  and  to  exclude 
from  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of 
Great  Britain.  When  the  laws  which  secured  those  monopolies  to 
the  Company  were  enacted,  we  have  shown  that  Government  was 
Dot  conscious  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  grant,  and  that  the 
inconveniences  which  have  since  resulted  from  it  were  not  in  their 
contemplation.  It  certainly  does  seem  to  us  that,  in  a  matter  of  such 
Ta^t  importance  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  some 
method  ought  to  be  devised  to  prevent  the  full  completion  of  that 
ruin  which  the  prodigality  of  IBIS  must  inevitably  create.  That  the 
Government  of  IBSl  were  of  this  opinion  is  clear,  from  tbe  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Directors ;  and  we  arc 
anre  that  all  well-informed  and  impartial  men  will  agree,  that  the 
new  system  of  trade  will  have  no  fair  trial  until,  by  concessions 
from  the  Company,  or  by  tbe  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  our  Asia- 
tic'commerce  be  pkced  on  the  same  footing  as  that  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

We  wish  we  could  discover,  in  the  conduct  and  declarations  of 
the  present  Government,  some  symptoms  of  adherence  to  the  policy 
of  tbeir  former  colleagues,  some  ground  of  hope  that  the  blessings 
derivable  from  extended  intercourse  with  Asia  were  no  longer  to 
filter  in  scanty  rivulets  throng^  the  house  in  Leadenhall- street ; 
and'  that,  instead  of  conspiring  with  tbe  Company  to  defraud  the 
puKUc,  snd  seeking  apologies  and  conrtmctions  to  secure  from  the 
most  triftlng  invasion  a  monopoly  at  variance  with  the  general  p»- 
Ucy  of  the  empire,  their  subordinate  officers  had  evinced  some  ind(- 
natimi  togive  to  tbep^wlation  of  these  oountnefryie  fuU  baMOt^- 
the  taw  as  it  stands,  and  to  affix  such  a  meaning,  to  the  looph(^ 
and  amUgmties  which  the  lawyers-  might  have  left,  io  the  text  of 
the  Charter,  as  might  be  conducive,  tbrongh  extended  trade,  to^the 
general  craofbrt  ofthia  people. 
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We  have  often  had  occasion  to  insist,  in  this  JouTDal,  on  the  com- 
paratively trifltng  progress,  of  late  years,  observable  in  the  conaump- 
tion  of  tea.  Notwitbatanditig  the  prodigious  increase  of  population, 
it  t^pears  that,  although  the  use  of  other  articles  of  economical 
beverage,  such  as  beer  and  coflee,  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
been  stationary,  there  is  little  sensible  advance  in  the  consumption 
of  tea.  No  person  can  live  six  months  in  England  without  htiog 
fiilly  convinced  that  the  infUsion  of  this  plant  remains  almost  the 
only  luxury  enjoyed  by  a  great  proportion  of  our  population ;  and 
we  all  know  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  as  much  concerned 
in  its  extensive  use  as  the  happiness  and  morals  of  the  people.  We 
have  seen,  in  former  Numbers  of  '  The  Oriental  Herald,'  that  the 
King's  Government  have  recently  been  humble  suitors'*  to  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  for  increased  facilities  for  the 
importation  of  this  very  article,  and  tbttt  the  refusal  of  the  Company 
to  accede  to  their  reasonable  demands  and  just  application  was,  six 
years  ago,  the  subject  of  much  remonstrance  and  expostulation  on 
the  part  ^  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 

The  early  legislators  for  the  East  India  Company,  in  the  midst  of 
tbe  profusion  and  extravagance  of  their  successive  grants,  were  not 
altogether  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  (he  people  of  England.  The 
first  charter  of  the  Company,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gave 
power  to  put  an  end  to  it  on  giving  two  years'  notice,  if  it  was  found 
□ot  to  be  conducive  to  the  prolit  of  the  Crown  and  realm ;  and  from 
that  time  downwards,  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  have 
always  beentbeobjectofspecial  and  distinct  provisions.  In  later  times, 
the  benefit  likely  to  arise  to  the  lower  orders  of  tbe  community  by 
introducing  an  sigreeable  and  wholesome  substitute  for  fermented 
liquors,  was  distinctly  foreseen  ;  and,  in  all  the  acts  of  the  last  four 
reigna,  special  enactments  may  be  found  to  secure  this  vitally  im- 
portant object. 

Thus,  by  the  18th  section  of  the  Act  of  Geo.  II.,  '  in  order  to 
keep  the  price  of  tea  in  this  kingdom  upon  an  equality  with  the 
price  thereof  in  other  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe,'  a  power 
was  reserved  to  the  Treasury  to  permit  its  importation  '  from  any 
ports  of  Europe,'  when  its  price  here  should  exceed  that  marked  in. 
the  foreign  quotatjons.f 

The  14  Geo.  VI.,  c.  34.  s.  3.,  repeats,  word  for  word,  the  provisioa 
to  license  private  traders  to  import  teas,  in  case  the  East  India 
Company  should  neglect  to  import  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
prices  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  oontinent  of  Europe,  and  tbe 
same  provision  may  be  found  in  (he  16  Geo.  III.,  c.  61.  s.  3. 


•Vide 'Oriental  Herald' for  December. 
t  ^^de  Report  of  the  Uveipool  Association. 
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The  CommHtation  Act  of  1764  annuls  none  of  these  provisioas. 
.On  the  contrary,  it  makes  fortber  provisions,  (as  far  as  regards  the 
'Company's  modes  of  sale,)  for  securing  to  the  public  cheap  tea*. 
It  tells  them  that  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should  contri- 
bute their  utmost  endeavours  for  securing  to  the  public  the  fiill 
benefit  which  will  arise  from  an  immediate  and  permanent  reduc- 
tion of  prices  ;  and,  although,  since  the  year  1784,  tea  is  the  subject 
of  no  less  than  fourteen  statutes,  in  not  one  of  these  is  there  a 
syllable  tending  to  repeal  the  provisions  previously  enacted  for  the 
secnrity  of  the  public. 

The  principal  Acts  regulating  the  offurs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, are  the  two  last  charters,  that  is,  the  statutes  of  179S  and  of 
181S.  The  first  of  these  maJtes  no  specific  mention  of  the  tea 
trade,  except  in  so  far  as  it  confirms  with  trifling  and  valueless 
exceptions  the  wliole  monopoly  as  it  stood  before  the  paseing  of  the 
Act ;  which,  in  law  and  reason,  is  surely  a  confinnatioa  of  what  was 
enacted  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  as  much  as  of  what  was 
enacted  against  it,  that  is,  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company. 

In  tiie  last  charter,  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  and  the  exclu- 
«ive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
are  left  untouched  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  open  inter- 
course with  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  in  all  commodities  tea 
excepted,  which  was  then  conceded  to  the  nation,  called  for  express 
provisions  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company  :  they  are  accord- 
ingly provided  by  the  iA  and  8th  sections  of  the  Act,  In  the  first 
of  these  it  is  provided  that  the  monopoly  shall  be  exercised  con- 
formably to  former  Acts  not  repealed  in  the  present ;  and,  among 
jsuch  repealed  Acts,  those  securing  cheap  teas  to  the  public  an 
most  unquestionably  not  included,  nor  could  they  be  so  without  a 
most  flagrant  neglect  of  its  duty  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  or 
a.  collusion  between  it  and  the  East  India  Compuiy  to  defraud  tbe 
public. 

Downto  theyear.1773,*  tbe  East  India  Company  appears  to  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  statutes  which  we  have 

rted.  Id  that  year  they  ostentatiously  put  forth  a  statement  to 
w,  that  they  sold  tea  by  46%  per  cent,  cheaper  than  tie  Swedes, 
by  S4M  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Dutch,  and  by  \b%  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  French. 

.  At  the  period  in  question,  the  East  India  Company  bad  ia  coia- 
ptfe  only  with  monopoly  corporations  like  themselves ;  and,  witk 
a  better  market  and  a  larger  capital,  it  was  no  very  difficult  matter 
Cot  them,  if  they  thought  proper,  to  undersell  such  competitors. 


■  Vide  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  East  India  Assocm> 
ilon,  p«^  8. 

OrioUaf  Hermli,  FaU  ia.  3  F 
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This  state  of  things,  bawerer,  waa  not  of  long  continnance.  The 
.East  India  Company  insisted  upon  extravagant  monopoly  prices, 
.and  upon  these  extrara^nt  monopoly  prices  the  State  charged 
excessive  duties. 

The  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  French,  and  others,  took  advantage 
-of  this  state  of  things,  and  illicitly  poured  such  a  quantity  of  tea 
into  this  country  that,  at  the  passing  of  the  Commutation  Act  in 
1784,  it  was  computed  that  they  furnished  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
consumption  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  period,  the  nations  in  question 
■exported  from  Canton  to  Europe  no  less  than  13,469,890  lbs.  of  tea 

i 'early ;  whereas  the  East  Ind^  Company  exported  only  5,450,614 
bs.  After  the  passing  of  the  celehrated  Commutation  Act,  which 
may  safely  be  described  as  a  measure  of  the  Minister  of  the  day  to 
support  the  East  India  Company  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  the 
duties  were  reduced  from  119  to  13t  per  cent.,  and  a  window  tax 
was  imposed  to  make  up  the  expectation  of  a  loss  to  the  yearly 
Amount  of  GOO,OOUl.  to  the  revenue.  The  ten  trade  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  improved  ;  tor,  in  the  second  year,  when  the 
Conimutiition  Act  came  fairly  into  operation,  the  Company's  sales 
rose  from  5,8S7,883lbs.  to  15, 08 1,737 lbs. ;  but  the  nation  waa 
evidently  worse  off  than  during  the  smuggling  system.  The  sum 
total  of  the  advantage  which  the  public  derived  from  this  measure, 
as  far  as  the  East  India  Company  was  concerned,  was  a  reduction 
in  the  price  to  the  amount  of  something  less  than  6d.  a  pound  on 
the  average  of  all  teas  ! 

The  King's  duty  on  tea  was  not  raised  until  the  commencement 
,  of  the  French  revolutionary  war;  and  the  Company  preserved, 
firom  the  period  of  the  Commutation  Act  until  then,  its  monopoly 
■entire.  The  East  India  Company  had  now  no  competitors,  either 
in  the  shape  of  monopoly  companies  or  free-traders.  No  means 
existed  for  determining  whether  they  sold  their  teas  cheap  or  dear. 
They  forgot  the  conditions  on  which  they  held  their  charter.  The 
nation  supinely  submitted,  and  the  Legislature  made  no  effort  to 
protect  the  people  from  this  gross  oppression. 

In  the  Commutation  Act,  the  Leg^Iature,  in  order  that  the  Com- 
(lany  might  take  no  advantage  of  the  monopoly  then  so  completely 
^established  in  its  &vour,  .specified  the  prices  at  which  the  first  sales 
jof  tea  should  be  put  up ;  thus  pointing  out  the  rates  at  which  it 
expected  the  nation  efaould  in  future  be  supplied.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Company's  prices  down  to  the  present  hour  exceed  this 
1^  fiill  fifteen  per  cent,  j  while,  in  their  turn,  they  exceed  tbe  quota* 
tions  of  the  New  T£ork  Market  by  no  leas  than  Ixirty-three  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  comparative  prices  of  English 
and  Dutch  teas,  in  I773  and  18^7,  will  afford  a  very  cuiious  and  a 
very  instructive  exposure  of  the  Company's  evasions  of  the  statutes 
■made  for  the  protection  of  the  public.    From  this  statement  it  ep- 
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peara  tbat  the  Company's  teas,  since  177^,  have  fallen  in  price 
about  S5  per  cent,  only,  'whihf  those  of  the  Dutch  have  Allien 
above  66  per  cent. : 

London  Ric«L  Dnlcfa  PiicH.  Ixmdon  Friea,  Dutch  Prim. 
177*.                     m*.                          18«.  IMT- 

t.    d.  I.   d.  •  :    d.  :   d. 

BcAm....   iva  2    0  8-16I1U  1     1  0    Sa-Sthi 

Congon..   3    Oi  3    7}  2    SB-lOthi  1    0  9-lOtlu 

Hywn....  7    4  G    6 11-IGtU  4  11  2    71 

Arenge..  4    Of  4    1  Il-16tha     2  11 9-10ti>i     1    447-lOOthi. 

The  fbllowing  correspondence  on  tbia  subject  has  recently  takes 
place  between  Messrs.  Cropper,  Benson,  and  others,  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Fortune,  of  lioodon,  and  the  Ivorda  of  the  Treasury. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commistionen  of  HU  Majeity't 

TreatUTy,  the  retpectfal  Petition  of  the  undertigned  Merchants 

of  Liverpool 

Sbkwbth,— That,  by  the  11th  section  of  the '16th  of  Geo.  II., 
cap.  S6,  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  tea  in  this  country  upon  ao 
equality  with  the  price  thereof  in  other  neighbouring  .countries  of 
Xiurope,  it  is  provided  as  follows  : 

'  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  if  the  said  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  shall  at  any  time  neglect  to  keep  this 
market  suppUed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ten  at  reasonable  prices 
to  answer  the  consumplion  thereof  in  Great  Britain,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawfiil  to  and  for  the  said  Commissioners  nf  the  Treasury, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  or  the-said  High  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being,  to  graut  licenses  to  any  oiher  person  or  persons,  body 
or  bodies,  politic  or  corporate,  to  import  tea  into  Great  Britain  from 
any  parts  of  Europe,  in  such  and  the  like  manner,  and  subject  to 
such  duties,  and  under  such  restrictions  and  limitations,  and  upon 
such  notices,  and  with  such  licenses,  as  are  hereinbefore  prescribed 
and  directed  with  respect  to  tea,  to  be  imported  from  any  parts  of 
£nrope,  by  the  said  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  any  thing  in  this  or  any  former  Act  or  Acta 
Sf  I^liament  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  vise  notwithstanding.' 

That  the  same  provision  has  been  repeated  in  the  6th  of  Geo; 
III.,  cap.  13,  sec.  3,  by  the  14th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  34,  sec.  S.  and 
by  the  16th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  51,  sec.  4;  and,  having  never  since  been 
repealed,  of  course  remains  in  force. 

That  the  price  of  tea,  at  the  last  sale  of  the  United  East  India 
Company,,  nt  their  house  in  Leadenhall-street,  in  the  month  of  June 
last,,  was  as  follows : 

f.  rf.      ».   d. 

Bohea 1     6    lo  1    6iperlb. 

;  CongeiiiU]td,aodinCongDuPackages    1     7i  to  1    8| 

--'■  ■    common 3    3    to2    3J 

good    2    3    to2    6 

2  F  2 
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4.  i.     I.  i. 

CoDffon,fiiie 3  6   to2  11 

Pekoekind    2  7    to  3  4f 

Pekoe 3  9i  to  4  7 

Ctmptti 2  7    toa  2 

SoQchonK 3  1    to4  8 

TiTankay,  coiomoit 2  U  to  2  .2^ 

food 2  3ito2  10 

oe    3  0   to3  7* 

HjBonkind  3  9    to4  2J 

Hnon  Skin,  commoQ 2  1^  to  2  4 

■"- 3  10   to4  0 


-|ood., 


4  11    to6    8 

Caper,  commoo  and  f^od  2    6    to  3    0 

Gunpowder    fi    9    to  6  10 

That  the  prices  at  which  the  Btuueuticle  may  be  had  in  various  parta 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  very  materially  lower,  particularly  at 
Hamburgh,  where,  as  your  petitjimers  are  prepared  to  prove,  it  can 
%e  ihipped  at  about  the  following  prices,  via  : 

$.   d.  I.  d. 

Bohea 0    6  7-10th8  to  0    8e-10thiperU>. 

Coni^ou,  ordinary  middling 0    9  6-lOtbs  to  0  10  5-lOtfai 

middliDz 0  105~IOthato0  114-lOthl 

. fine  1     18<l(Hlutol    23.10tlM 

Canpoi    0    9  5-lOtbe  toO  105>10Uii 

Souchong    0    96-lOthBtol     04-lOlhi 

Twankay,  ordinary  middling 0)1  4-lOtlis  to  4     1 4-lQUu 

Hyson  Skin,  ordinary  to  SDemiddliox  0    7  6-lOthB  to  0  114-IOtha 

Imperial,  middling,  and  rood 2    8  S-lOtha 

HysDD ...     2    26-IOtb>to2    36-lOtba 

That  the  case  has,  therefore,  arisen,  and,  indeed,  has  long 
existed,  to  provide  against  which  the  Legislature  reserved  to  the 
Government  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  exclusive  privflf^^es 
of  the  East  India  Company,  by  granting  to  individuals  the  right  of 
importing  tea  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Yovr  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfiiUy  petition  that  your  Lar4- 
•hips  wAl  be  pleased  to  grant  to  them  a  Ucense  to  import  frcHn 
Hambnrgh,  or  some  other  continental  port,  into  this  cuuntrj,  • 
qtianti^  of  tea,  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  pounds  weighL 

(Signed)  CnoppEB,  Benson,  &  C«}, 

(And  others.) 

Liverpool,  AvgvMt,  1828. 

To  Meitrt.  Cropper,  Beaton,  and  Co.,  hiuerpooU 

Dovniing-itreet,  20tk  Aufput.  1828. 
Gbntlihbk, — I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Goulbum  to  aekoowledga 
tile  receipt  of  your  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo,  inolaaiiig  a 
petition  from  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  requettiiig,fi)r  Ur  icMOnt 
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Aereiii  stated,  ihat  a  licenEe  migbt  b^  granted  to  them  to  import 
from  Hambnrgb,  or  some  other  contiDental  port,  into  this  country, 
a  quantity  of  tea  not  exceeding^  two  millions  of  ponnda  weiglit ;  . 
aid  I  am  to  acquaint  yon  tbat  the  16th  Geo.  IT.,  cap.  86,  on  which 
Am  petitioDeTB  rely,  was  certtunly,  as  they  state,  continued  by  sere- 
ral  Acta,  but  waa  ultimately  repealed  by  ibe  6th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  105, 
tec.  90.  The  last  Act  which  retognised  it,  was  5d  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  43, 
■eC  31,  and  that  Act  was  expressly  repealed  by  the  8th  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  105,  sec.  358.  l%e  provisioDS,  therefore,  on  which  the  peti- 
tioners call  upon  the  Treasury  to  act,  have  been  repealed.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  4th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  SO,  sec.  9,  and,  lastly,  the 
6th  Geo.  IV,,  cap.  1 07,  sec,  62,  expressly  prohibit  the  importation 
of  tea,  unless  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  bv  the  East  India . 
Company,  and  into  the  port  of  London.  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Edward  Walpoi.e. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Treaiari/,  the  Petition 
of  Francis  Forttme,  of  29,  LombaTd-street,  Merchant,  for  him- 
self and  others. 

Humbly  Sheweth, — Tbat,  by  the  Act  of  IB  Geo.  II.,  cap.  S6,  . 
passed  in  1745,  it  is  statuted  and  ordained,  that  '  the  East  India 
Company  shall  import  such  a|qiiantity  of  tea  as  to  keep  the  price  of 
it  in  this  country  upon  an  eifMality  with  the  prices  thereof  in  the 
neighbouring  continent ;'  and  that  it  is  therein  further  enacted, 
*  Aat,  if  the  East  India  Company  shaU  at  any  time  n^tect  to  keep 
the  British  market  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea  at  rea-  , 
lohable  prices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
grant  licenses  to  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corponUe, 
to  import  lea  into  Great  Britain  from  any  port  of  Europe.' 

And  your  Petitioners  further  show,  that  the  prices  of  teaa  in  thk 
country  are  very  far  from  being  on  an  equality  with  the  prices 
thereof  on  the  Continent ;  and  that  the  prices  are  such  in  Holland 
as  to  enable  them  to  import  it  from  thence  so  as  to  sell  it  in  the 
BrilJsb  market  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  prices  of  the  sales  by  , 
tiie  East  India  Company  j  and  your  Petitioners  further  state,  that  a 
Bale  of  17,4Stj  chests  of  tea  is  to  be  made  at  Amsterdam  in  October 
next. 

Your  Petitioners  humbly  pray  tbat  your  Lordships  will  grant  them 
a  license,  under  the  Act  of  18  Geo.  II.,  to  import  the  said  I7,46S 
chests  of  tea,  or  any  part  thereof,  into  Great  Britain. 
And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray, 

(Signed)  Fbaitoib  Pobtonx. 


N.B.  The  Act  of  24  Geo.  III.,  confirming  Act  18,  Geo.  II.,  not 
inserted  in  this  Petition, 
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To  Mr.  F.  Fortmte,  Merchant,  29,  Lombard-itreet. 

Treaniry  Cbsinben,  Octuber  3,  1S28. 

Sib,— Harin^  laid  before  the  liorda  CommisBioners  pf  fail  Mn- 

Jeaty'B  Trea§ury  your  Petition,  praying  permission  to  import  tea 

from  the  Cantinent  of  Europe,  under  the  regulations  of  the  18th 

Geo.  II.,  cap.  W,  1  am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to  acquaint 

51,  that,  under  the  Act  6,  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  107,  tea  is  restricted  from 
ng  imported  into  this  country,  unless  from  the  place  of  its 
growtfa,  and  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  your  request 
cannot  be  complied  with. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J,  Stkwakt. 

To  thfg  Right  Honourable  the  Lordi  Commiinonert  of  hit  Majetty't 
Treasury,  the  hutuble  Petition  of  Erandt  Fortune,  of  Lombard- 
ttreet,  London,  Merchant,  for  himself  and  others, 
Sbeweth, — ^That  your  Petitioner,  having  applied  to  your  Lotd- 
■hips  for  a  license  to  import  tea  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  un- 
der the  regulations  of  24th  Geo.  III.,  your  Petitioner  has  been  ia- 
fermed  in  answer  thereto,  that,  under  the  Act  6  Geo.  IV.,  tea  is 
restricted  from  being  imported  into  this  country,  unless  from  the 
place  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  therefore 
that  the  license  required  could  not  be  granted  to  your  Pe^ttonn. 

Your  Petitioner,  with  great  deference,  again  trespasses  on  the 
attention  of  your  Lordships,  and  begs  to  submit  to  jrour  XiordshipSj 
that  the  Act  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  in  no  manner  whatever  repeals  the 
Act  of  tbe  18th  Geo.  II.,  but  distinctly  states  in  its  preamble  to  be 
only  a  repeal  of  the  several  laws  relatii^  to  the  Customs,*  and  hav- 
ing no  rdFereoce  whatever  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  1  Sth  Geo. 
II.,  or  any  of  the  subsequent  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Your  Petitioner  also  humbly  begs  to  remind  your  Lordships, 
that,  by  the  Act  of  the  24th  Geo.  III.,  the  very  same  provisions 
contiuned  in  the  18th  Geo.  II,  are  repeated,  nearly  word  for  word, 
as  regards  the  license  to  private  traders  to  import  tea,  in  case  the 
East  India  Compony  should  neglect  to  import  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  the  prices  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  continent  m 
Europe. 

By  the  Commatation  Act,  passed  in  1784,  the  same  principle,  and 
which  has  now  been  continued  for  upwards  of  dghty  years,  remains 
unaltered  ;  and  your  Petitioner  hmnbly  submits  to  your  Ixirdships, 
that,  by  an  Act  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.,  no  repeal  whatever  has  been 

■  6th  Geo.  IV.,  cf,  107, '  An  Act  for  the  General  Reguladons  of  the 
Cnstoms,  July  &,  1825.' 

Reslrietioni  on  Importation. — '  Tea,  unless  from  the  place  of  its  growtl^ 
and  by  the  Eest  India  Company,  and  into  the  port  of  Loudon.' 
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made  of  toy  of  the  statute!  passed  for  nguladDg  tbe  East  Indfai 
Cotnpany;  and  that  the  eoactmeiit  of  the  52d  section  of  the  said  Act, 
as  regards  the  prohibition  or  restriction  of  certain  goods,  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  iLe  previous  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  S4th  Geo.  II., 
but  confirmatary  thereof,  inasmuch  as  tea  could  not  be  imported 
into  the  port  of  London  except  by  the  East  India  C<»npany,  unless 
by  your  Lordships'  license,  the  power  of  granting  which  jour  Peti- 
tioner most  humbly  contends  he^  never  been  abrogated,  annulled,  or 
repealed,  by  any  express  enactment  whatever,  much  less  by  the  Act 
of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.,  which  was  alone  passed  far  the  regulation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Customs..  Your  Petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays 
that  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  prayer  of  your 
Petitioner's  former  petition,  and  grant  him  a  license  to  import  teas, 
under  the  provisions  of  tbe  said  Act  of  the  18th  Geo.  II.,  or  afford 
bim  such  other  relief  as  to  your  Lordships  shall  seem  meet. 

(Signed)  Fbancis  Foktunk. 

iMnkn,  October  25,  1828. 


It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  this  correspondence,  that  the  point  thus 
rused  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Fortune,  was  new  to 
the  gentlemen  at  Wbitdoll,  and  equally  clear,  we  regret  to  odd,  that 
they  have  viewed  it  with  a  strong  leaning  in  iavour  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Mr.  Stewart  is  commanded  by  tbeir  Lordships 
to  say,  that,  by  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  107,  the  importation  of  tea  i» 
prohibited,  except  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  East 
India  Company.  True ;  in  the  schedule  of  that  Act  tea  is  included 
among  tbe  articles  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited ;  and  that 
this  is,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been,  the  general  rule,  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt.  But  toe  question  is  not  as  to  the  law,  but  as  to 
tbe  power  of  dispensation  existing  in  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  thnr  Lordships,  apparently  distrusting 
Mr.  Stewart's  construction,  more  communicative  in  their  reply  to 
the  Liverpool  memorial.  Tbey  admit  the  continuance  aS  the' 
18  Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  by  the  successive  statutes  to  which  we  have 
referred,  hut  contend  that  it  was  ultimately  re]>ealed  by  the 
6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  105,  s.  90,  and  that  the  last  Act  which  mentioned  it, 
S  Geo.  IV,,  c.  43,  s.  31,  was  also  repealed  by  the  358th  section  of 
the  same  statute.  No  doubt  they  were  ;  and,  if  the  question 
depend  on  those  two  Acts,  the  Treasury  cannot  now  license  impor- 
tations of  tea  from  Europe.  It  happens,  however,  that  among  the 
444  statutes  repealed  by  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  neither  the  14  Geo.  III., 
nor  the  16  Geo.  III.,  is  numbered ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
visions of  those  Acts  are  quite  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  rep^ed 
statutes,  and  totally  independent  of  them,  we  conceive  that,  unless 
the  Treasury  feel  their  discretion  fettered  by  the  schedule  of  the 
Customs'  Act,    (which,  by  the  bye,   is  pure  nonsense,)  there  is 
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DOtliiiig  to  prevent  them  from  licensing  the  importation  of  t^  front 
the  porta  of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  in  truth,  more  a  point  of - 
paUcy  than  of  lav.  If  the  power  of  the  Treasury  have  been  re- 
Btnined  by  recent  statutes,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  enlarge-  ' 
ment.  Tlie  lestraining  laws  may  be  repealed  without  the  aligtitest . 
infiiiigeiDent  of  the  charter,  or  the  smallest  pretext  for  complaint  on  ' 
the  put  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  beM  mode,  therefore,  of  eS'ecting  the  object  of  the  me- 
morialiats,  ii  to  present  a  petition  to  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  discussion  upon  its  merits.  W« 
trust  that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  will  not  relax  in  their 
meritoiious  exertions  to  open  this  branch  of  our  domestic  trade, 
and  that  some  patriotic  Member  of  Parliament  may  be  found  to 
enforce  the  prayer  of  their  petition.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  the 
only  curb  on  the  monopoly  of  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of 
life  ihoHld  be  removed  like  a  cobweb,  by  the  carelessness  of  those 
vho  nndertake  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws ;  and  that  the 
peo[de  of  this  country  should  thus  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of 
men  who  appear  to  have  no  ol^ect  tn  view  but  to  supply,  by  (he 
exorbitant  profits  of  their  China  trade,  the  wasteful  extravagance  of 
the  system  which,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  Mid  their  relationB, 
they  seem  determined  to  peipetuate  in  India. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  petition  of  the 
merchants,  hankers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  in  which  ' 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  p^ier  and  correspondence  is  embodied. 
We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
petitioners  to  instruct  their  representatives  to  bring  this  subject  at 
an  early  opportunity  before  the  House  of  Cmnmons ;  and,  inasmuch 
U  the  grievances  complained  of  are  matter  of  universal  concern,  we 
trust  that  similar  measures  will  be  taken  by  other  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


To  the  HoKOtirable  the  Commotu  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  auembUd,  the  Petition  of  the  ' 

Bankert,  Merchantt,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool 

Humbly  SaswETa, — That  the  present  price  of  tea  in  London, 

A-ee  of  duty,  being  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  the  price  in  the 

neighbouring  ports  of  Europe,  a  burthen  is  thus  imposed  upon  the 

people  of  ^is  country  of  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half 

sterling  per  annum,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  East  India  Company, 

whilst  the  L^slature  has  declared  its  intention  that  Great  Britua 

should  be  supplied  with  tea  as   cheaply  as   Continental  Europe. 

That,  by  the  18  Greo.  II.,  c.  W,  s.  11,  a  power  was  reserved  to  the 

Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  permission  to  individuals  to  import 

tea  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  case  the  East  India  Compaov 
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should,  negkpt  to  ropply  the  market  iriA  a  suffident  qoutity  oT 
that  article,  in  order,  as  is  expressly  declsred  by  the  Legislature  to 
Ice^the.  price  ia  this  country  upon  an  eqtudity  widt  die  prioa  in 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  so  hte  u  the 
ye^.  1899,  by  the  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  43,  b.  21,  this  law  of  Geo.  II.  ia 
expressly  recognised  as  existing  unrepealed  and  unaltered.  Tha^ 
in  the  year  1895,  being  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  an  Act,  c.  105,  was  passed 
&r  the  purpose  of  repealing  a  great  number  of  Acts  of  Psilumeut 
relative  to  the  coounerce  of  this  country,  in  order  to  simplify  the 
laws  of  the  cuatoms,  with  the  avowed  dedaration,  as  is  stated  in  the 
preamble,  that  the  purposes  for  which  thoee  Acta  had  been  frtm 
time  to  time  made  should  be  secured  by  new  eDacOnents  e&hSnting 
their  provisions  more  conspicuously.  That  by  this  Act  of  the  6m 
of  the  present  reign,  the  power  for  securing  to  the  pvbUc  a  supply 
of  tea  as  cheap  as  it  might  be  in  other  neighbouring,  <!ountries,  was, 
it  ia  presumed,  unintentionally  swept  away  from  the  Statute  Book, 
Tha^  in  the  game  Session  oi  Pailiameut,  and  aimultaneouafy  there- 
with, another  Act  was  pase^,  c.  107,  which,  whilst  it  professes  to 
secure  by  re-enactment  the  purposes  for  which  the  Acts  so  repealed 
were  made,  not  only  omits  to  secure  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
a  power. wluch  1^  been  so  wisely  given,  in  respect  of  the  supply 
of  tea,  but  absolutely  restricts  the  importation  thereof  from  any 
place  but  that  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
into  the  port  of  London.  That,  thus,  that  salutary  and  equitable 
provision,  devised  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  previous  Parliv- 
ments,  has  been  wholly  abrogated ;  and,  as  no  equivalent  advantage 
was  given  to  the  public,  it  is  considered  clear  that  this  provision, 
has  been  Inadvertently  wi^drawn,  and  that,  consequently,  it  ia 
competent  to  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  enactments  as  will 
restore  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  the  power  so  unaccountaUy 
revoked.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  a  Bill  may  be 
brougfot  into  your  Honourable  House  for  securing  in  perspicuous' 
fom  thepnrpWs  of  the  18  Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  s.  11. 


Thx  Wakbiok'b  Lady  ixfectikg  hbr  Lord's  Retvbn. 

A  LBTTBR  from  a  fbreign  land  I — It  is  my  dear  lord's  qgest— 
Dry  ap,  my  tears ;  my  irembling  lips  his  signature  have  pree^  . 
He  lays,  ere  this  arrive,  his  foot  has  touch'd  his  native  shore ; 
My  God  !  I  thank  thee,  he  is  safe !  what  can  I  ask  for  more  ? 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  cherub  sweet ! — my  lovely,  darling  child  I 
These  fbnr  long  tedious  years  hast  tbou  my  loneUness  beguiled ; 
Oh  !  I  have  sot  and  gazed  upon  thy  iaiher,  in  thy  foce, 
Till  through  my  tears  his  lineaments  no  longer  I  could  trace. 
Thy  dear  papa,  is  coming  home— how  Aoa  dost  leap  for  Joy  I 
O  he  will  doat  upon  thee  so,  I  shall  be  jealous,  boy— 
He'U  gaze  upon  thy  Wight  blue  eyes— ^y  ^ossy  attbnm  hairj 
But  thou  wilt  not  have  all  his  heart — be'U  see  thy  motlur  there. 
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Ferfaape,  e'en  now,  lie  homewBld  hies — perhapi,  this  very  hottr, 

Jiy  lon^^g'  eyee  may  gaze  upon  the  husband  I  adore  ! 

Ha«te,  maidens — deck  my  bvourite  bower  with  things  most  fair 

and  sweet, 
XiCt  all  things  breathe  of  love  and  joy,  my  lord's  return  to  greet. 

Here— aid  me  to  adorn  this  form,  neglected  days  and  yean. 
Since  he,  for  glory,  left  his'bride  to  loneliness  and  tears ; 
And  bring  my  moat  becoming  robes,  my  jewels  rich  aod  rar^— 
I  would  appear  like  what  I  was  when  he  pronounced  me  &ir. 

Ton  fay  the  nae  has  come  again  npon  my  faded  cheek — 

Yes,  gill,  my  heart's  best  blood  springs  forth  its  bosom's  lord  to 

seek: 
And  do  I  look  so  well ! — Indeed,  I  would  look  well,  that  he, 
.The  honoored  and  beloved  one,  may  find  no  change  in  me. 

^ere,  now— all's  right— come,  axne  away — here,  in  this  tunet 

high, 
We'U  watch.— See,  see,  a  horseman  comes !  ah  me !  he  passes  by; 
Another !  but  he  does  not  bear  my  love's  majestic  form — 
His  stately  mien-~his  noble  port— his  every  graceful  chano. 

My  babe !  I  press  thee  to  my  heart — bow  calmly  dost  thou  sleqi : 
To  think  upon  thy  fitther,  desr,  and  gaze  on  thee,  I  weep ; 
But  these  are  tears  of  joy,  not  like  the  Utter  ones  I've  shed, 
IVhen,  dreadful  thought  l  I  feared  they  might  bedew  an  orjthatCt 
head.  ; 

Nurse,  bear  my  darling  to  his  couch — Ah !  he  awakes — yes,  dear. 
Thou  sbftlt  be  told  when  he  arrives — Foi^t  ?  O  do  not  fear — 
Yes,  thou  Shalt  draw  his  sword — poor  child,  he  thinks  it  but  atoy. 
Thy  tiny  fingers  could  not  clasp  its  hilt,  aspiring  boy ! 

Could'st  thou  > — and  mount  his  charger  ?— well,  to-morrow  we 

shall  see 
What  miebty  deeds  of  horsemanship  shall  be  peribrmed  by  thee : 
Hiis  oneluss  more — do  liiou,  good  nurse,  to-night  smooth  down 

bis  bedf 
Oh  !  mayUIeaven's  choicest  blessings  rest  upon  my  infant's  head  ! 

Hie  BUD  is  sinking  in  the  west— I  would  that  he  were  come ; 
60,  let  the  banquet  be  delayed  until  my  lord  be  home : 
Oh,  I  have  watched,  and  watched  in  v^n— how  tedious  this  delay  1 
The  sun  has  set — I'm  sick  at  heart — why  does  my  hero  stay  f 


Hist !  heard  ye  aught !  I  heard  a  sound — again !  'tis  nearer  still— 
A  thundering  hoof  is  on  the  tawn — I  see  a  steed  of  foam ; 
I  heflTj  Ibearrnyhu«haod'8Voice! — my  lord! — my  life!  Icomet 

E,  D. 
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Not  many  years  ago,  the  inteiior  of  Africa  was  considered  by  ns  && 
an  immense  forest,  interspersed  with  vaat  deserts  of  sand,  throughout 
vhich  wandered  at  mnduoi^some  hordes  of  savages.  Numerous 
geographical  discoveries,  achieved  by  the  enterprise  of  travelleTB,. 
have  at  length  dissipate*}  this  prejudice.  It  is  now  ascertained  that, 
beyond  Sahan,  the  continent  of  AArica  contains  a.  gtesA  number  <^ 
populous  and  fortified  towns.  Some  of  these  towns  have  marketa 
Tegularly  frequented  by  caravans,  and  furnished  with  a  variety  of  the 
merchandise  of  Europe.  Exchanges  are  effected  by  means  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  (noney  r  in  some  places  eovrie  shelis,  imported  by 
the  Arabs  and  the  English,  form  the  circiUatiDg  medium ;  in  others, 
■moll  pieces  of  linen  cloth  serve  the  same  purpose;  in  some  countries, 
they  have  also  a  metallic  money  coarsely  made.  The  European  crans 
pass  among  the  merchants,  and  letters  of  exchange  are  not  abao- 
lutely  unknown.  Many  of  the  central  regions  of  AfHca  ore  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  there  the  properties  are  divided  and 
inclosed  ;  but  in  some  other  conntries  the  land  which  remains 
unfilled  for  the  space  of  one  year  belongs  to  the  first  occupant.  The 
negroes  also  possess  some  arts  of  ingenuity  and  industry;  they 
erect  houses,  temples,  and  fortifications ;  they  work  in  wood, 
leather,  and  iron  ;  they  fabricate  webs  of  cotton,  of  linen,  and, 
abo  of  silk.  There  are  some  African  kingdoms  which  can  send  . 
out  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  combatants,  infantry  and 
cavalry.  The  greater  number  of  these  warriors  are  armed  with 
arrows,  spears,  and  lances  ;  some  wear  steel  coats  of  mail,  like  those 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  or  like  our  ancient  knights ;  some  of  them 
have  fire-arms ;  and  many  of  the  natives  are  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  making  gunpowder.  These  troops  have  their  tactics, 
their  words  of  command,  abd  their  discipline.  A  certain  degree  of 
art  is  otwerved  in  their  attack,  as  well  as  in  their  defence,  of  places. 
Among  some  of  the  naUons  of  Africa  justice  is  administered  by 
assemblies  of  the  oldest  and  most  influeatial  men.  They  have  also 
political  assembhes  and  free  institutions.  The  negro  is  naturally 
good,  humane,  affectionate,  and  hospitable.  He  is  passionately  fond 
of  music,  dancing,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  They  have  some  musical 
instruments,  the  notes  of  which  are  not  destitute  of  sweetness. 
Their  orators  and  their  poets  have  fire,  imagination,  and  enthusiasm. 
The  higher  personages  of  the  country  greatly  dread  their  satires, 
and  are  very  covetous  of  their  praises.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
obttun  them,  they  engage  themselves  without  reason  in  the 
most  disastrous  wars, — the  too  frequent  effect  of  an  ill-directed  love 
of  glory,  from  which  Europe  hersdf  is  not  exempt. 
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The  negroes  appear  to  have  made  great  progress  during  the  lut 
centuiT.  CanDibatiam,  that  horrid  ciutom  which  has  probsiUf 
stained  the  infaocy  of  every  nation,  seems  to  have  dis^peared  from 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  human  sacrifices  which  cbanctoiBe 
ibe  second  stages  of  society  no  longer  offend  the  eye  of  the  Uavellor, 
except  amongst  the  people  of  South  Guinea.  Towards  the  north  of 
AfHca  the  manners  of  the  negroes  have  some  traits  which  striking^ 
resemble  those  of  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  centuries,  or  of  our 
Europe  in  the  time  of  the  troubadours.  These  two  epochs  were,  ' 
both  in  the  one  country  and  the  other,  the  commencement  of  civi- 
lisation. I'he  same  social  development  is,  perhaps,  reserved  for  the 
Africans.  These  people  are  in  a  state  of  advancement.  lUs  is  aa 
important  and  decisive  fact;  for  it  proves  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  civilised. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  black  race  susceptible  of  a  civilisatfon ' 
so  developed  as  that  of  the  race  of  whites  ?  Does  it  not  exhibit, 
compared  with  that  race,  an  intellectual  inferiority  which  seems  to 
be  occasioned  by  a  diffeient  conformation  of  the  brain  ?  Does  not  - 
the  climate  which  they  inhabit,  in  rendering  their  wants  almost 
nugatory,  oppose  an  obstacle  ahnost  insurmountable  to  the  progress  ~ 
of  tbeir  industry  }  And  can  it  be  said,  that  the  negro,  placoi  by 
nature  under  a  burning  and  stormy  sky,  exposed  to  a  temperatun 
which  is  subject  to  the  most  sudden  changes,  surrounded  by  fero- 
cious beasts  and  devourhig  reptiles,  assailed  by  myriads  of  insects, 
which  incessantly  annoy  nim,  devour  his  property,  and  endanger 
even  his  very  Ufe— can  it  be  s^d  that  he  is  without  wants  !  llie 
inhabitant  of  the  polar  regions  excepted,  it  is  be,  of  all  men,  who 
has  the  most.  Has  he  not  his  luxuries ;  are  not  his  wives  vain 
and  coquettish  in  their  way  >  Those  men,  in  &ct,,must  have  real  or 
fictitious  wants,  who,  to  satisfy  them,  outrage  humanity  and  nature, 
by  enslaving  one  another,  and  selling  even  their  own  offspring ! 

Can  it  be  true,  <«  the  other  hand,  that  the  common  Father  of  men  - 
has'divided  among  them,  with  bo  little  equality,  the  most  predons  i^ 
his  gifts,  intelligence  ? 

We  could  appose  here,  to  pr^udices  against  tlie  black  race,  exam-  ' 
ptea-as  numerous  as  bright.     But  let  us  leave  those  which  may  be 
called,  without  doubt,  exceptions,  and  examine  the  general  facts. 
The  mind  of  the  negro  is  acute ;    bis  imagination  is  lively ;  his  ' 
perception  rapid.     His  ideas  appear  to  fall  short  chiefly  from  want  ' 
of  application  and  perseverance.     Superior,  perhaps,  to  the  white 
in  «U  that  depends  on  instantaneous  conception,  he  is  inferior  in 
that  which  requires  cool  observation,  study,  and  calculation  ;    from 
whence  it  follows,  that  between  black  and  U^ck,  you  do  not  remark  ' 
the  same  intellectual  distance,  as  that  which  exists  between  white  and 
whitCi    Site  riches  of  the  mind  are,  among  the  chiefs,  more  equally 
distributed ;  aaA  Africa  is  less  acquainted  with  the  aristocracy  oF 
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knowledge,  more  valuable  in  Europe  than  that  of  titles.  But  in  a 
country,  which,  to  tim  day,  hog  offered  so  little  securitj,  where  the 
rspresentative  aiga  of  riches  is  scarcely  known,  is  it  oatonishing  that 
but  a  small  number  of  men  should  devote  themselves  to  studiea 
whi<^  require,  at  the  same  time,  eaae  and  repose  j  that  sciense,  as 
W4U  S«  industry,  should  count  so  few  capitalists.  Let  us  add  to  the 
pQier  caosea  which  prevent  the  priigress  of  the  blacks,  the  inuuensQ 
Codent  of  the  cmtiDeat  which  they  inhabit.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
for  nations  to  be  separated  by  the  sea,  which  offers,  at  ihe  same  time, 
a  barrier  against  conquest,  and  a  highway  for  commerce.  The 
progress  of  nations  is  almost  always  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of 
Aeir  maritime  communications ;  and  all  tlie  large  continents  have 
ftten  by  slow  degrees  in  the  career  of  civilisation.  But,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  biains  of  the  blacks  ate  less  happily  constructed  than 
those  of  the  whites,  is  this  defect  irremediable )  Do  not  we  always 
see  exercise  develope  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied  ?  If 
the  1^  of  the  dancer  and  the  arm  of  the  fencer  increase  in  v^ow 
and  in  size  by  the  practice  of  their  arts,  why  should  not  study,  tltrt 
djinnastic  of  the  brain,  produce  an  analogous  effect  ?  Why  shoold 
OQt  the  development  of  that  organ  transmit  itself  from  the  fiitber  to 
diechild?  Foolialinesslsunquestionablyliereditary.  It  is  thus, doubu 
lees,  that  the  descendants  of  so  mimy  barbarous  nations,  the  Goths, 
<|he  Vandals,  and  the  Huns,  whose  savage  ugUness  formerly  terrified 
qur  ancestors,  now  rank  among  the  most  civilised  people  of  tha 
globe.  The  same  modification  operates  among  all  civUised  na- 
^ns  i  why  might  it  not  also  operate  among  the  black  race  i 

But  how  does  it  haiq)en  that  the  Afticans,  after  so  long  int«^ 
course  with  the  whites,  have  so  little  profited  by  their  example 
ifi  the  cultivation  of  ^  arts,  while  the  latter,  without  models 
and  without  masters,  have  elevated  themselves  to  such  a  d^ree  of 
Buperiority  i  This  is  a  question  easily  solved.  If  one  considers  tbaC. 
tjieir  intercourse  with  the  white  race  has  hindered,  rather  than. 
&VOUi!ed,  thdx  pn^ess ;  aiMl  that  the  effect  oonstantly  produced 
liy  the  e^rts  of  the  more  advanced  of  the  two,  is  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  ignorance  of  the  other. 

The  whites  of  Asia,  the  Barbaresques,  the  Nnmidiana,  the  ftp* 
uans,  the  Phmnicians,  the  Moors,  and  the  Andrfons,  baviz^  hem 
since  time  immemorial  masters  of  the  northern  riven  of  Afik% 
have  never  ceased  to  levy  upon  them  a  tribute  of  Mood.  Tha 
Christians,  after  having  extemtinated  the  peaceable  inhahitaati 
of  the  New  Worid,  have  undertaken  to  repeofde  it  witk  slaves,  bf 
establishing  markets  for  mw  on  the  western  sbmve  ot  Ais  voAmu 
traoate  continent.  The  honors  of  the  Snrt^mn  slave-trade  ••■ 
well  known ;  there  can  be  but  one  oirinion  in  regard  to  tUi  tosA* 
iA  all  dvihsed  countries.  The  slave-trade  of  the  Moors  Ip  sttdaed 
with  the  same  crimes ;  and  the  sands  of  the  desert,  less  jddd* 
ii^  than  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  constantly  eddUt  to  Aa 
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notice  of  the  trarelleT  the  traces  of  caravans  whicb  canythie  alarea- 
to  the  Barbar;  markets.  On  the  north  as  well  as  on  the  west  ai 
Africa,  the  white  race  b^ave  themselves  (o  mercilessljr  towards  tbo 
blacks,  that  tbeoppreasors  cease  to  deserve  the  name  of  men,  vfaich 
they  reliise  to  the  oppressed.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  estimate 
the  population  of  which  this  double  calamity  has  deprived  Afiict, 
the  results  (^  such  a  calcul&tion  would  be  ap[»Jluig ;  but  this  evil  is, 
nevertheless,  the  least  of  those  arising  from  the  traffic  in  slaves.- 
Onr  greatest  crime  towards  Africa  is  having  made  the  huntine  of 
men  the  most  lucrative  of  all  occupations.  Thence  the  laws  of  Dations 
and  of  nature  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  social  and  &mily  ties 
are  every  instant  broken ;  thence  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  abiuidoa 
aD  sorts  of  useful  occupation  in  order  to  prosecute  the  slave  traffic ; 
diieft  are  always  armed  against  their  neighbours,  and  hunt  down 
even  their  own  subjects  ;  villages  are  destroyed  as  sooq  as  they 
ue  built ;  the  people  rush  fiercely  against  each  other ;  and  all  the 
Jteaceable  arts  are  neglected  for  a  war  of  plunder,  in  which  man  is 
tbe  booty. 

-  As  one  ought,  however,  to  be  just  towards  all  the  world,  even  to- 
wards slave-dealere,  I  must  admit  that  there  were  times  and  countries 
in  which  the  slave-trade  may  have  been  in  some  respects  beneficial ; 
for  example,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  devour  the  prisoners,  or  to 
sacrifice  them  to  the  negro  idols,  avarice  may  have  sometimes  served 
bnmanity ;  but,  now  that  these  acts  of  barbarism  have  geoera&y 
ceased,  the  continuance  of  such  a  traffic  is  the  most  enormous  Of 
crimes,  and  Europe  ought  to  blush  to  see  her  childien  concur  with 
tiie  Moors,  whom  we  refuse  to  count  among  civilised  people,  in  its 
perpetratioD. 

For  three  centuries,  tbe  thirst  of  gain,  and  of  an  immediate  gain, 
has  alone  atlracted  Europeans  to  Africa.  The  aim  of  all  their  actions 
has  been  to  build  forts,  to  usurp  the  territory,  and  to  seize  the  people 
and  their  gold.  With  a  climate  less  hospitable,  and  a  people  less 
brave,  the  fute  of , Africa  would  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  America. 
I>uring  these  three  centuries  have  the  Europeans  ever  thought  of 
communicating  to  Africa  any  moral  ideas,  or  any  of  their  arts  ? . 
So  far  fh>m  that,  they  have  only  thought  how  they  might  deceive 
them,  in  order  tbe  better  to  enslave  them.  The  Portuguese  formerly, 
apnt  missionaries  up  the  Congo ;  and,  although  the  priests  were 
almost  as  ignorant  as  the  people  whom  they  went  to  catechise, 
they  nevertheless  made,  even  among  tbe  chiefs,  numerous  prose- 
lytes. With  a  little  more  effort,  a  great  part  of  Africa  would  have  . 
become  Christian.  This  result  was  soon  foreseen,  and  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Africa  was  sacrificed  to  colonial  policy.  Deception  and  vio- 
Irace  continued  j  and  tbeNeftroes.  more  frightened  than  seduced. 
by  our  aria,  saw  in  us  only  objecU  of  dread  aiul  abhorrence.  More 
l^ely,  someEuropean  nations,  in  the  firat  rank  of  which  it  is  just  to 
|4ace  England,  have  acknowledged  this  fault.  It  has  been  felt  how  - 
important  it  is  to  Europe  to  commuoicate  its  manners  to  an  Im- 
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mense  continent  situated  so  near  to  us,  and  to  render  it  tributary  to 
our  industry.  But  it  is  now  too  late;  the  spirtt  of  defiance  baa  ttJcen 
root  in  the  minde  of  the  negroes  ;  they  have  every  where  thrown 
~  obstacles  to  our  going  amongst  them ;  and,  in  this  career,  so  long 
'  abandoned  to  the  Arabs,  our  boldest  efforts  have  as  yet  made  but 
little  progress. 

The  Arabs,  it  must  be  confeased,  have  some  advantages  over  tia ; 
ihey  are  more  on  a  par  with  the  negroes,  from  their  climate,  their 
colour,  and  the  degree  of  ttieir  civilisation.  After  having  brilliantly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we 
have  seen  them  all  of  a  sudden  atop  short;  and,  as, in  the  forced  move- 
toenta  of  the  hnman  mind,  it  is  neceeaary  for  people  either  to  advance 
or  go  back,  the  Arabs  have  retrograded.  To  what  cause  do  we  assign 
this  social  pheomenon !  I  aee  two  principal  causes, — the  uniim  be- 
tween civil  and  religious  law,  and  polygamy.  Held  back  by  these 
two  ties,  the  Arabs  have  never  got  beyond  the  poetical  period  of  tho 
existence  of  society.  All  their  life  is  occupied  in  travelUng,  in 
fighting,  or  in  singing.  To  tbeir  eyes,  houses  are  like  tombs  {  and 
work,  Uie  lot  of  the  slave.  They  take  delight  only  in  two  profes- 
rioDS,  plunder  and  commerce  ;  these  two  professions,  which  they 
carry  on  at  the  same  time,  conduct  them  into  the  moat  remote  re- 
{^ona.  Sober,  courageous,  ptitieot  even  to  heroism,  they  delight 
tocombat  the  rigours  of  nature.  By  means  ofthe  deserts,  which  they 
have  made  the  channels  of  their  industry,  they  penetrate  to  every 
point  of  the  African  continent;  they  travel  over  it  in  all  seasons ; 
they  encircle  it  with  their  caravana.  They  impose  upon  the 
natives  by  some  remains  of  their  ancient  arts,  and  by  the  fin^ 
arms  which  they  procure  from  Europe  ;  they  excite  these  credulous 
people  to  arm  themselves  one  against  the  other ;  they  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  their  expeditions,  acquire,  aa  merchants,  those  slaves 
whom,  aa  warriors,  they  foil  to  capture ;  and,  dragging  after  theq 
this  double  prey,  supply  the  Muaulman  markets,  from  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco as  &r  as  Persia  and  Hindostan.  But,  in  their  way,  too,  they 
have  transmitted  to  the  Africans,  along  with  some  commercial  notions 
and  habits,  their  language,  writing,  and  religion.  These  were  for  a 
long  time  confined  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa.  Tu  the  north,  a$ 
ha  as  the  loth  degree  of  latitude,  almost  all  the  negro  people  have 
adopted  Islamism ;  every  day  this  worship  makes  new  progres^ 
effecting  in  Africa  a  alow  but  remarkable  revolution.  Among  the 
results  which  this  revolution  will  produce,  there  are  aome  of  whicli 
no  friend  of  humanity  can  mistake  the  advantages.  Thus,  ferocious 
and  abaurd  superstitions  will  be  abolished;  secret  societies,  or 
sects,  formerly  the  abettors  of  crime,*  will  be  dissolved  ;   manners 


*  The  pourmj,  a  sort  of  congregation,  or  free-masonry  of  robbers, 
who  govern  many  states,  and,  amaog  others,  the  Timanni.  The  moun^e^ 
joungo,  or  moumbc-jwititbo,  is  an  aisodation  of  husbands  for  the  pimish- 
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vlll  become  oofteDed ;  the  abuse  of  strong  liquors  will  be  repressed, 
and  polygamy  restnuDed  ;  laafly,  and  this  will  be  the  greatest  benefit 
of  the  revolution,  the  sources  of  the  BlaTe-trade  will  be  by  degrees  en- 
tirely exhausted ;  for  the  law  of  Mohammed  interdicta  every  Musul- 
manfromreducinganotherMuBulmaii  to  slavery.  Thus,  in  those  ex- 
peditions v^ich  are  made  for  the  sake  of  carrying  off  slaves,  the 
■  MoliMXUnedail  populatiou  are  spared  by  those  of  their  own  religion. 
.  Vheir  indncenaent,  therefore,  to  adopt  Islamism,  is  a  most  power- 
iM  one ;  and  the  period  is  not  &r  distant,  when,  the  Koran  bavlhg 
'Mbjected  tbe  whole  of  Afnca,  the  exportation  of  slaves  will  cease 
OB  ^  its  diores. 

But  serious  inconveniences  oppose  themselves  to  these  benefiCs. 
(Svil  law,  iDcorporated  with  religious  law,  will  become,  like  it, 
stationary.  Free  institations  will  perish,  'stifled  by  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood.  Bornou  is  the  country  which  offers  us  the  best 
fllustration.  Fatalism  benumbs  the  spirits.  The  communica- 
tions with  Europe  become  every  day  more  difficult.  'Xliis  dif- 
flcnlty  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  influence  of  the  Arabs, 
who,  dispossessed  of  the  exclusive  commerce  of  India  and  of 
Mozambique,  wish,  at  least,  to  preserve  the  monopoly  of 
Timbnctoo,  and  of  the  other  great  markets  of  Central  Africa. 
They  intercept,  with  armed  bands,  the  passages  of  the  Desert; 
tiiey  propagate  among  the  negroes  all  sorts  of  errors  and  prejudices 
bostile  to  the  Christians  ;  sometimes  they  describe  them  as  caffrei 
m  idolaters,  whose  aspect  alone  inflicta  death;  sometimes  they 
•re  represented  as  cannibalB  who  devour  the  n^o  slaves  bought  on 
thecoast,  whilst  the  slaves  of  the  Moors  recover  their  liberty,  as  they 
pretend,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  destination,  and  are 
even  permitted  to  wear  red  garments.  In  short,  the  conquest  of 
India,  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Greeks,  &c.,  are  related  and  commented  on  through- 
out Africa,  with  a  view  to  persuade  its  princes  that  the  aim  of  tbe 
IfaxiiTenei  is  to  get  possession  of  their  territory ;  and  that  too 
'Unch  care  cannot  be  taken  to  shut  up  from  them  every  avenue  of 
taccess  to  it.  How  wiU  it  be  when  the  whole  of  Africa  shall  have 
Wlopted  the  Musnlman  faith  and  manners  ? 

Besides  this,  polygamy,  which  is  limited  by  the  law  of  Moliamnie^i 
Would  become  stiU  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  institutions  oftii^ 
country — polygamy,  the  greatest  obstacle  which  can  be  opposed  W 
ttie  progress  of  civilisation.  Where  polygamy  is  practised,  one  hau 
of  die  human  race  is  necessarily  enslaved ;  and  the  influence  of 
woman,  so  gentle  and  beneficial  to  tbe  progress  of  society,  is  para- 
lysed in  itt  very  origin.  Wherever  this  baneful  institution  prevails, 
domeMic  eojoymenta   are  unknown.     Encircled   by  a  Dumerons 

ment  of  wives.  A  King  havinir  repealed  the  lecrct  of  this  association  looM 
W  hb  wives,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  both  were  stabbed  by  a  member 
of  tUi  society,  clothed  in  the  coitnme  of  the  mtuttga-joungo 
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ofi^ving,  troonget  whom  his  allectioii  is,  as  it  Tere,  dispersed,  the 
fetber  treats  them  ratber  like  a  flock  of  cattle  than  like  children. 
These  children,  inheiiliog  all  the  jealousies  of  their  mothers,  are 
more  like  rivals  than  brothers ;  and  the  throne,  nay,  even  a  hot  or 
a  tent,  is  often  obtained  at  the  price  of  fratricide.  It  is  polygamy 
irhich  has,  more  than  any  thing  else,  retarded  the  advancement  of 
tiie  Eastern  World.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  almost  soMy 
indebted  to  monc^amy  for  the  rapid  strides  which  they  made  ia 
civilisation ;  and  the  matrimonial  institations  of  these  two  natkms, 
combined  on  the  one  side  with  Christian  morality,  and  on  the  other 

'  with  the  respect  felt  by  the  natives  of  the  north  towards  females, 
are  the  sources  of  European  civilisation. 

But,  moreover,  have  not  Europeans  also  good  cause  to  dread 
■uch  an  event  as  A£nca  becoming  entirefy  a  Musulman  country  I 
What  would  be  the  sitimtkm  of  Europe,  immediately  opposite  to  it, 
flhonld  this  contment  acquire,  through  Constantinople  acd  Egypt,  our 
military  discipline?  If,  by  the  propagation  of  Islamism,  the  Turks, 
Arabs,,  and  Berfoaresques,  should  find  a  deficiency  in  black  cafrea, 

■  would  they  not  seek  for  a  reinforcement  of  their  slaves,  from 
amongst  white  cafra  f  At  present,  four  or  five  thousand  Christians, 
captives  in  Algiers  and  other  kingdoms,  sufBce  to  satisfy  the  avarice 
and  inhumanity  of  the  Moor ;  and  some  prizes  taken  from  the 
weaker  powers,  some  shipwrecks  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa, 
and  the  carrying  off  of  some  fishermen  and  peasants  from  the  coasts 
of  Italy  and  Sardinia,  easily  furnish  this  contingency  of  victims. 
But,  when  the  true  beUeveri  shall  no  longer  obtain  slaves  but  amongst 
the  Chrutian  dogt,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  inhabitants  of  our 

'  -own  shores,  and  those  of  Spain,  will,  one  day,  as  in  the  middle  agefl, 
he  dragged  away  under  the  lash  of  the  Barbary  pirates  } 

Thus,  whether  as  regards  its  Negro  ]x>pulatioii,  or  its  Moorish 
conquerors,  Africa  ought  at  the  present  moment  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  philanthropist.  And  what  other  step 
can  be  taken  but  to  drow  it  nearer  to  us  by  civilisation ' 
.  We  have  already  explained  the  principal  causes  which  have  impedad 
our  piogiesB  amongst  the  blacks.  The  chief  of  all  is  the  saspicioit 
which  they  entertain  of  our  intentions,  a  suspicion  but  too  much 

'  justified  by  our  acts.     What  have  we  demanded  from  Africa  during 

.  the  three  last  centuries  ?  Gold  and  slaves.  What  have  we  gives 
in  return?  Guns  and  gun-powder,,  to  enable  thechildrenof  itssoil  to 

,  destroy  one  another  (  strong  liquors  to  stupify  them  j  a  few  articles 

.  of  frivolous  luxury  j  amber,  glass  beads,  laced  hats,  and  mounte- 
bank dresses  ;  these  have  been  the  price  of  the  liberty  and  life  of 
man  !  Thus,  civilisation,  flying  our  approach,  has  hidden  itself  as  it 
were  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  And  when  a  nation,  which 
partly  from  philanthropy,  partly  from  policy,  lately  made  some 
generous  efforts  In  Africa,  the  results  imt  ill  answered  its  hopes : 
the  civilisation  which  it  desired  to  effect,  has  remained  limiled  to 
OriatlMl  Henld,  f^ol.  20.  2  0 
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its  establishmmts  ;  the  toviu  whicb  it  founded,  and  pecfiled  iriOt 
slaves  taken  from  the  slave  ships,  excited  the  alsna  of  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  saw  ia  this  enterprise  noUiing  but  the  design  of 
obtwning  poasession  of  their  territor)'  and  subjecting  themselves  ; 
aad  the  impetuosity  of  these  barbarians,  directing  all  its  efforts 
against  this  advanced  post  of  civilisation,  has  aeveial  times 
triumphed  over  European  tactics.  England  appears  to  be  quite 
tired  of  the  losses  she  has  sustained  frnn  theest^uistunmtofSintR 
Leone.  Independently  of  any  other  circumstances,  the  prciject 
<^  this  establishment  was  not  well  conceived ;  cmupl^  civilimtioa 
cannot  be  at  once  transported  amongst  a  barbarous  pe<^le  -,  a  liee 
must  be  planted  young  in  the  soil  which  is  to  be  shaded  by  its 
bnmches.  Civilisation  must  conform  itself  to  the  climate,  to  the 
nature  s^d  productions  of  the  country,  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, &c.  It  does  not  consist  in  any  particular  mode  of 
lod^g,  feeding,  or  clothing,  but  In  the  development  of  the  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  intellectu^  foculties,  and  in  their  application  to 
the  social  duties  and  well-bdng  of  life. 

Thb  development,  which  is  the  fruit  of  perfect  liberty  of  person, 
cqiinion,  and  property,  can  only  be  gradual  amongst  nations^ 
as  it  is  amongst  individuals.  If,  then,  European  nations  are 
desirous  of  accelerating  the  progress  of  social  happiness  anioojpt 
the  blacks,  they  must  endeavour  to  do  so,  not  by  striving  to 
make  them  suddenly  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  09r 
syst^D  of  civilisation,  but  by  gradually  suggesting  to  them  the 
means  of  developing  that  of  which  they  already  possess  the  g«nn. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  strictly  proscribe  the  slave  trade,  thty 
must  no  longer  ^ve  to  Africa,  in  exchange  for  the  numerous  pra- 
dnctions  of  its  soil,  anns  and  spirituous  liquors,  but  tools  and  ip- 
strnioettts  of  agriculture.  The  slaves  taken  from  the  slave  ships 
should  be  first  placed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  workshops 
of  our  African  possessions,  and  then  sent  back  to  their  native 
country  with  the  instruments  of  their  new  profession.  These  men 
would  doubtlessly  know  very  little ;  but  tbot  little  would  be  appro- 
,  priated  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Workmen  sbonld  be  engaged^ 
dther  Europeans,  or  men  of  colour  fiom  our  c(donies,  to  s^lfa  Ar 
aome  time  in  the  midst  of  African  commnoities,  in  oider  to  disM' 
miuate  aouingst  them  the  knowledge  of  onr  arts.  He  who  should 
introduce  amongst  the  blacks  the  use  of  die  wheel,  the  spianfa^ 
wheel,  and  the  mill ;  be  who  shonld  teach  them  to  construct  dikxi, 
bridges,  and  roads,  and  to  prcswe  tfa«r  habttatkmB  irom  the  aanof- 
anoe  of  insects  without  filling  dtem  with  smoke,— wmM  have  elket- 
a  great  step  towards  African  dvlllaatioa.  And  be  would  htm 
done  still  more,  who  should  have  given  to  Africa  an  alphabet  wiA 
-which  to  write  the  dialeeU  of  the  coimtry.  Hitiierto  Arabic  has  bete 
shnost  the  <»Iy'  written  language  thrMigfaoat  Africa.  Now  HbU 
ktwuage  is  oot  in  oonunon  iwe  there,  and  therefere  mUects  the 
Africatu  to  the  Moon  and  Monteota,  wito  can  akim  tcaeb  it,  «ad 
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vbo  ^re  them  no  otlier  boohs  than  tbe  Koran  and  its  cotnmen* 
taries.  The  Arabic  language  ts  to  Africa  what  the  Latin  was  to 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages ;  to  escape  from  the  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  which  period,  each  nation  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  an 
idiom  of  its  own,  and  form  for  itself  a  national  literature. 

The  employment  of  such  meoBures  as  we  haye  hem  pn^>osed 
gradually  strengthening  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  cas- 
aation  of  the  dave  trade  rendering  the  civil  wars  of  the  nadvea 
more  rare,  it  wotdd  become  much  leas  difficult  to  peiKtrate  into 
"the  country.  The  chiefs  who  govern  it  would  in  time  consent,  for 
the  sake  of  the  duties  on  merchandise,  to  permit  their  territory 
to  be  crossed  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  thdr  neighbours. 
The  germs  of  this  system  already  exist  in  some  countries ;  amf 
the  results  cannot  &il  in  time  to  convince  these  princes,  that  it  is 
entirely  to  their  advantage.  A  commerce  might  then,  by  employ- 
ing the  natives  of  the  country,  be  carried  on  between  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  either  by  ascending  the  rivers  by  means  of  steam- 
boats, or  by  the  establishment  of  caravans  like  the  Arabs,  The 
cMaUiahment  of  commerce  would  necessarily  bring  in  its  train, 
knowledge,  improvement,  and  civilisation.  In  the  present  age, 
commerce  is  the  most  persuasive  of  all  missionaries.  Neverthe- 
less,  why  are  not  some  efforts  made  to  convert  the  African  nations 
to  Christianity  !  The  superiority  of  this  reUgion,  in  its  humanisii^ 
influence,  which  is  the  only  effect  we  have  taken  into  consideratloa,  is 
too  evident  to  need  any  proof  here.  Were  Christianity  only  to  abo- 
Ush  polygamy,  tbe  cause  of  civilisation  would  be  gained  wherevc 
it  was  established. 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  polygamy  is  inherent  in  the  man- 
ners  and  physical  constitution  of  the  blacks.  Montesquieu  attri- 
butes this  custom,  of  which  the  slavery  of  women  is  the  necessary 
eonsequence,  to  the  very  early  age  at  which  they  become  marriaso- 
able  in  hot  countries.  '  When  beauty,'  he  says, '  demands  empire, 
Teason  refuses  it ;  when  reason  can  obtain  it,  beauty  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Women  must  therefore  remain  in  a  state  of  dependence.'  This 
observation,  bowever,  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  Negroes  : 
'Whilst  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  women  of  the  Arab  race,  or  Bar- 
baresques,  are  marriageable  at  ten  yean  of  age,  those  of  Boraou 
90  degrees  south  are  not  so  until  fifteen,  that  is  to  say,  later  erOD 
tbtm  in  Italy,  ^o  little,  indeed,  is  polygamy  founded  on  aneiceM 
rof  prolific  qualities  amongst  the  blacks,  that  Europeans  travelliBg 
in.  Africa  are  every  where  importuned  by  peoplo  who  solicit  reme- 
dies for  inability.  Polygamy  did  not  exist  amongst  the  andent 
Egyptians.  What  cause,  then,  has  introduced  and  supported  in 
Anica  this  monstrous  institution  ?  The  same  which  estab1iahed.it 
amongst  the  barbarians  of  the  north, — the  abuse  of  power. 

Tbe  negro  is  more  strongly  incUned  towards  tbe  use  of  spirituotu 
li^nrs  than  to  a  plurality  of  wives  j  and  yet  he  every  where 
SOS 
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'  nngeabinudfiiBder  the  lav  of  Mohammed}  the  greatest  obstaclct 
therefore,  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  is  not  in  the  [mannen 
and  customB  of  the  negroes,  but  rather  in  the  progress  of  that  &lth 
so  extravagantly  extoUed  by  the  Moors,  trho,  whether  merchants 
OS  brigands,  penetrate  and  govern  throughout  all  Africa,  and  have 
inspired  its  inhabitants  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  terror.  Thns, 
by  abstaining  from  all  proselytism,  Africa  must  be  abandoned  to  the 
disdptes  of  the  Koran  :  by  endeavouring  to  itttroduce  Ihe  Christian 
&ith,  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  religious  war&re.  The 
alternative  is  dreadfiil,  and  can  only  be  averted  by  associating  with 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  reLgious  tolerance  which  ia 
the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  accord  us,  and  the  purest 
vorsbq)  that  man  can  offer  to  the  Creator. 

We  have  ventured  to  trace  out  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  pOT- 
sued  by  the  European  nations  for  accelerating  the  civilisation  of 
the  Negroes ;  the  following  is  a  renting  of  its  principal  points  : 

1.  To  complete  the  blessing  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
by  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Powers  which  still  continue  to 
tolerate  this  traffic,  and  by  redoubling  the  efforts  made  to  seize  all 
slave  vessels. 

S.  To  place  those  negroes  freed  from  slavery  in  workshops,  and 
afterwards  to  send  them  back  to  their  native  country,  furnished  with 
the  instruments  of  the  particular  professions  they  may  have  learned. 

3.  Toengageeither  BuropeanEorhalf-casteSjexercisingmechanl- 
cal  professions,  to  follow  them. 

4.  To  ^ve  to  the  Africans,  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of 
their  scnl,  mstruments  of  agriculture,  and  other  tools,  of  which  they 
should  be  tau^^t  the  use. 

5.  To  induce  the  black  princes,  by  the  payment  of  certain  dues,  to 
open  their  territory  to  European  or  other  merchants ;  and  to  set 
on  foot,  at  the  expense  of  Government,  s<»ne  expeditions,  employii^ 
for  this  purpose  either  steam-boats  or  caravans. 

6.  To  appropriate  the  European  alphabet  to  the  most  widely 
extended  African  dialects  ;  and  to  form,  by  the  means  of  mutuid 
instructicHi,  institutions  which  would  by  d^reps  propagate  know- 
ledge in  the  interior. 

7-  Todisseminate,  gratuitously,  throughout  Africa,  books  written 
iA  these  dialects ;  such  as  an  abridgement  of  the  Bible,  almanack, 
treatises  containing  the  umple  principles  of  arithmetic,  geografdif, 
the  mechanical  arts,  morals,  &c. 

8.  To  endeavour  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Airica,  taking  At 
the  same  time  the  greatest  precautions  to  implant  a  respect  fyr 
religious  liberty. 

The  results  of  this  plan  would  be  slow  and  almost  insensible  >  Imt 
they  wouM  therefore  be  more  sure.  I^et  those  who  Would  act  for  the 
beimt  of  future  generations  imitate  nature  in  the  gradual  devdop- 
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metit  of  its  productions.  Erery  enteipriBe,  the  aim  of  Thicli  is  to 
modify  the  institutioDa  and  nuumera  of  a  people,  should  take  time 
for  its  Buxiliorj :  the  slownesB  of  its  march  is  almost  a  gunrantee 
for  its  success. 

The  Moorish  populatioD,  whidi  iohabitB  the  north  of  Afiicn,  is,  in 
a  great  degree  at  least,  originally  Arabian  :  like  ^e  strata  i^  lava 
which  have  issued  from  a  toIcbuo,  the  different  mosses  of  ivhich  it 
is  composed  still  exhibit  in  their  character  and  manners  the  varioua 
dates  of  their  migtations.  Those  who  first  arrived  on  the  Afncan 
soil  have  taken  root  there  and  become  agriculturists  ;  and  the  others 
will  gradually  yield  to  the  same  influence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  desert  hordes.  Even  the  desert,  sterile  as  it  is,  has  been  divided 
by  these  hordes,  each  of  which  acknowledges  a  boundary,  and  is 
denied  the  right  of  encroacbing  on  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring 
tribe.  The  passage  of  caravans  has  already  traced  on  these  sands 
some  hnes  where  commerce  dispenses  its  beneficial  influence. 
What  is  requisite  to  render  this  passage  more  frequent,  and  these 
lines  more  numerous  ?  That  the  population  of  Central  Africa 
should  increase,  and  become  civilised  j  that  the  Moors  should  aban- 
don a  portion  of  their  fanaticism,  and  should  learn  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  tu  favour  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  tliia  continent. 

If  we  were  not  much  deceived,  the  Musulman  religion  is  becoming 
less  rigorous  among  its  followers.  The  Sultan;  it  is  said,  colls  his 
subjects  to  his  standard  without  any  distinction  of  iiuth  ;  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  sends  his  to  obtain  information  amongst  us  ;  and 
an  ambassador  from  Tunis  attended  the  coronation  of  the  King 
of  France.  Let  European  nations  encourage  by  their  example  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  which  appears  to  be  so  rapidly  gaining  ground 
amongst  the  Turks,  and  which  will  be  transmitted  by  them  to  the 
Moors ;  let  us  communicate  to  them  our  arts,  and  strive  to 
convince  them  of  the  reciprocal  advantages  which  would  arise 
from  a  friendly  commerce.  They  would  by  degrees  see  those 
Governments,  now  so  terrible,  relent,  in  order  to  consolidate  their 
power;  those  people  now  so  savage,  become  civilised,  in  order 
to  enrich  themselves.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  im- 
pulse which  seems  to  attract  all  nations  towards  a  better  order 
of  things,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  remain  immoveable  :  Algiers 
is  still  the  same  ferocious  Algiers.  But  whence  emanates  the 
Government  of  this  pretended  kingdom  !  From  the  Grand  Signor  ? 
No.  From  tbe  natives  of  the  country  ?  Still  less  so.  A  few  thou- 
sand adventurers  have  formed  in  Algiers  a  tyrannical  militia,  which, 
St  its  sole  pleasure,  creates  or  overthrows  a  despot,  always  chosen 
from  its  body.  .  This  militia  is  recruited  Irom  tbe  dregs  of  Constan- 
tinople and  other  Turkish  towns,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  tbe 
aristocracy  of  vagalwndism.  These,  then,  are  the  men  who,  erro- 
neously called  Algerines,  oppress  the  natives  of  the  country,  ex- 
cluded, like  schismatics,  from  all  share  of  power ;  who,  often  mas- 
ters of  Tunis,  impose  their  own  barbarity  on  all  the  neighbouring 
coast  hj  meana  of  the  terror  which  they  inspire ;  who,  every  day. 
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B^ze  ftom  resMls,  and  erea  from  the  very  aborea  of  Europe,  &  freak 
tribate  of  alavea  !  and  yet  E  urope  besitates  to  send  an  army  of  twenty 
ttioosond  men  to  take  possession  of  tbis  town,  to  drive  out  the  sol- 
diery by  which  it  ia  oppressed,  to  free  the  black  and  white  slaTcs 
vbtt  are  lingevinf^  there  in  wretchednesi,  to  deatrby  the  ars«ial,  dis* 
maode  tbe  place,  and  give  over  the  government  dtber  to  the  Sultan 
or  the  natives  of  tbe  cornitry,  atipuIatiDg  for  a  free  passage  to  Cen- 
tral Africa  !  Never  would  an  anny  have  more  truly  deserved  tbe 
name  of  Uheraton :  it  would  be  so  to  the  Europeans,  tbe  Negroes,  aod  - 
even  to  the  Moors ;  and  tbe  disinterestedness  which  Europe  would 
display  in  making  a  restitution  of  her  cooqueat,  would  give  a  power- 
ful and  eflcctual  impulse  to  tfaat  general  movement  towards  dviUM- 
tkm  which  is  now  operating  even  in  Africa,  and  which  will  aooneror- 
later  unite  all  nations  in  tbe  most  sacred  bonds  of  mutual  good>wdl' 
and  bfotherbood.* 

QciET. — IN  TWO  Sonnets. 

Dabk  as  this  world  appears  at  times  and  wild, 

A  guardian  spirit  she  possesses  still, 
Which,  in  its  fond  caresses,  sweet  and  mild. 

Soothes  her  swoln  bosom's  keen  distracting  thrill  j 
Soft  Quiet  is  that  guardian  spirit  fair. 

Which  giideth  in  the  pleasant  summer  even, 
Down  from  the  lovely  valleys  of  tbe  air. 

Clad  in  the  purest  light  diat  lives  in  heaven. 
How  lovingly  its  delicate  embrace 

Lies  now  upon  her  calm  untroubled  breast ! 
How  softly  Evening  shades  her  placid  &ce, 

Aa  if  afraid  of  breaking  on  her  rest ! 
No  slightest  murmur  on  my  ear  dotfa  flow. 
Save  my  own  heart's  warm  breathing — deep  and  alov^ 

II. 
How  terrible  it  would  be,  now,  to  see 

Tbe  vengeful  lightning  flashing  from  on  high. 
And  burning,  in  its  wild  and  horrid  glee. 

Soft  Quiet's  wings,  which  now  so  calmly  lie 
Upon  the  world,  that  scarcely  stirs  a  dry 

And  withered  leaf !     How  terrible  to  hear 
The  rugged  thunder  rolling  IhTougb  the  aky. 

And  with  its  awful  voice  commanding  Fear 
And  dark  and  dreadful  Agony  to  spring 

Again  within  the  world's  frail  slumbering  breast — 
And  to  her  tendereet  places  deeply  cling. 

And  rouse  her  wildly  from  her  balmly  rest. 
To  gaze  with  magic-bound  distracted  eye. 
On  the  dread  powers  that  sweep  along  Uie  skyi 

•  From  aa  article  signed  'Cfaeuvet,' in  d  recent  Number  of  tbe 'Bevue 
EncfclopMique.' 
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In  an  mestwtes  undertaken  for  tbe  Rorernment  of  the  people  of 
India,  it  aeemB  eyer  to  bare  been  the  first  consideration  bow  it 
TTOuld  be  pouible  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  own  country.  This 
porpoM  baa  not  merely  been  pursued  by  vulgar  and  ignorant  men, 
bj  amateur  politicians  and  parliamentary  orators  :  one  individual  of 
high  character  and  reputatioOj  to  whose  authority  the  welfare  of 
nBuy  millions  of  our  Indian  fellow- subjects  has  been  delegated, 
declared  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1813, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  success  of  our  ascendancy  in  the  Bast  as  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  hundred 
mllliona  of  people,  the  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign  as  ourselves, 
were  to  be  ruled  with  a  single  view  to  our  own  advantage.  Wa 
make  BO  doubt  that  the  opinion  was  grateAiUy  received  within  the 
duKuben  of  Lewienball-etKet,  and  that  it  wna  immediatelj'  voted  to 
be  the  very  perfection  of  human  wisdom  and  philanthropy.  But 
"we-  can  tdl  Sir  John  Malcolm,  (to  whom  we  am  alluding,)  that, 
though  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  may  appear  advantageous 
to  him  in  certain  societies,  they  are  not  calculated  to  make  the  world 
io  general  entertain  very  exalted  notions  either  of  his  feelings  or  of  his 
ui^erstanding.  ButwewiUnotnowturnasidetocommentonmoxima 
of  political  pbilosof^y.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  iu  the  anxiety 
of  Indian  statesmen  to  carry  this  system  into  practice,  and  to  pour 
into  the  treasury  of  England  the  wealth  plundered  from  a  people 
they  professed  to  prottet,  they  have  completely  outwitted  them- 
selves. With  all  their  extortionary  efforts,  with  all  their  promises 
of  surplus  revenue,  and  their  Acta  of  Parliament  for  the  approprik- 
tioh  of  it,  the  India  Company  never  iiave  remitted  home  the  spoil 
tbey  anticipated  J  but  they  have  contrived  to  encumber  themselves 
and  the  country  with  a  debt  of  more  than  forty  millions  sterling ! 
And  if,  indeed,  this  were  the  extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
Company,  it  might  be  sufficient  thai  they  should  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  f^ly.  Bat,  when  we  look  to  those  statements  relative  to 
India  which  have  appeared  daring  the  last  few  years,  and  learn  the 
practical  effects  of  their  government, — that  daring  a  period  of  half 
a  century,  by  means  of  an  exorbitant  taxation,  and  a  mean  and  illi- 
beral system  of  commercial  and  political  restrictions,  they  liave  com- 
pletely checked  the  progress  of  human  happiness  and  improvement, 
we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  feults  have  been  committed  which 
the  authors  can  never  expiate,  and  which  must  be  left  inadequately 
censured  amid  the  concurrent  execrations  of  mankind. 

The  East  India  Company  have  not  only  supported  an  over- 
whelming fiscal  system,  but  the  objects  upon  which  it  has  fallen 
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'  have  not  alvsys  been  very  happily  selected.  In  the  following  P^S*''- 
ve  propose  to  consider  the  principal  taxee  of  India,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  policy  of  tiieir  imposition,  and  the  mode  in  vhich  they 
are'  levied.  For  this  parpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few 
prelimiDBry  observations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  principal  revenue  in  all  Eastern  coun- 
tries has  been  drawn  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  land-tax.  Un- 
der different  circumstances  this  tax  has  been  collected  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways,  which  have  all  been  partially  retained.  The  Mognl 
conquerors  of  India  introduced  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Zemindary  System.  Under  the  Indian  princes,  the  Zemindars  were 
simply  tax-gatherers,  stationary  in  particular  districts,  where  tbey 
were  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  revenue  collected.  Tbey 
received  a  per-centage  on  that  revenue  for  their  recompense.  The 
office  of  Zemindar  was  hereditary. 

The  system  introduced  by  Lord  ComwalUs  into  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  India,  waa  in  some  degree  different  from  this.  He  bestowed 
on  the  old  Zemindars  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land  over  which  they 
hod  before  presided  -,  be  assessed  the  land  at  a  certain  rale  in 
money }  and,  in  &ilare  of  regular  payment,  he  ordered  as  much  of 
the  Zemindary  to  be  sold  as  equalled  the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 

The  Village  System  was  of  much  higher  antiquity.  This  was  a 
mode  of  &rming  out  to  some  individual  that  portion  claimed  by 
Government  of  the  landed  produce  of  single  villages,  or  of  a  number 
of  villages,  always  giving  a  preference  to  the  chief  inhabitant,  if  he 
were  willing  to  enter  into  the  contract  with  Government. 

The  third  is  the  Ryotwary  System :  it  consists  in  the  actual 
assessment  of  the  tax  upon  the  land  of  each  individual  Ryot  or  culti- 
vator by  the  agents  of  Government.  This  system  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Monro  into  the  Presidency  of 
Madnis. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  all  the  details  of  the  vexata 
quattio  relative  to  the  merits  of  these  different  methods  of  rusing. 
tite  land-tax  in  India :  our  object  is  of  another  nature  j  but  it  may  be 
of  some  utility  towards  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  under- 
taken to  make  a  few  observations  upon  them.  When  Lord  Com- 
walUs, who  was,  without  doubt,  a  very  intelligent  and  benevolent 
man,  brought  forward  his  new  Zemindary  system,  he  supported  it 
by  arguments  such  as  these:  He  alleged  that  the  Zemindars,  being 
now  the  hereditary  possessors  of  the  land,  would  naturally  feel  a 
stronger  desire  to  improve  it  than  the  revenue  officers,  who,  under  a 
Ryotwary  system,  eume  in  contact  with  the  cultivators.  He  hoped 
by  this  measure  to  avoid  those  scenes  of  tyranny  and  vexation  wbictt 
had  otherwise  been  so  frequently  experienced.  He  contended  that 
the  Zemindar  and  the  Ryot  would  now  have  a  reciprocal  interest  in 
promoting  the  advantage  of  each  other.    But  it  must  here  be  re- 
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nMdked,  Oiat,  accotding  to  the  terms  of  the  lease  which  die  B.^  - 
held  of  the  Zemindar,  the  fonatr  vaa  periectly  independent  of  the 
latter,  so  long  as  the  rent  was  punctually  dischaiged.  Now,  it  ia  - 
lidiculoiu  to  suppose  that  the  landlord  could  ^1  any  great  interest 
in  the  improveineDt  of  an  estate  which ,  whether  in  a  state  of  prosperity 
or  not,  was  always  to  bring  him  in  the  same  amount  of  rent ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Zemindar  would  often  think  he  hod  an  interest  - 
in  ruining  his  farmer,  in  order  to  espel  him  and  introduce  another 
Ryot  upon  terms  more  fevourable  to  the  property.  Still,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  Zemindar  bad  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  aid- 
ing and  supporting  his  Ryot ;  for,  while  the  Ryot  remained  in  pro- 
sperity, his  rent  would  be  regularly  paidj  and  the  Zemindar  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  Government  and  his  own  necessary  ' 
expenses.  But  this  couBequence  was  too  remote  for  the  perception 
of  a  prejudiced  and  ignorant  man.  It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  a 
vulgar  mind  to  prefer  the  chance  of  large  fiiture  advantage  to  a  mo- 
derate and  actual  good.  The  benefit  of  the  system  depended  upon 
the  Zemindar  perceivmg  it  to  be  his  interest  to  faster  the  proape- 
rity  of  his  Ryot.  True  it  is,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  proposed  expe"- 
dients  against  tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  superior  j 
but  they  appear  to  have  availed  but  little  :  whenever  the  Zemindar 
desired  it,  he  has  quickly  reduced  his  inferior  to  ruin. 

The  Zemindary  System  has,  confessedly,  failed  in  relieving  the 
Ryots  from  the  want  and  degradation  in  which  they  were  found,, 
and  it  has  in  most  cases  brought  bankruptcy  and  misery  upon 
the  Zemindars.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  misadventure  was,  un- 
questionably, the  ignorance  and  fotuity  of  (he  principal  character  to 
whom  the  trial  was  intrusted:  the  system  called  for  intelligence, 
activity,  and  prudence ;  the  Zemindars  were  generally  the  descend- 
ants of  ancient  famiUes,  indolent,  unenlightened,  and  sensual  men, 
who  never  hesitated  to  plunge  into  acts  of  idle  expenditure,  when- 
ever the  ceremonies  of  their  country  afforded  them  an  opportunity. 
But  the  radical  evil  is  of  another  nature  ;  it  is  the  grand  scourge 
which  has  converted  the  mighty  regions  of  India,  with  all  their  ad- 
vantages of  soil  and  climate,  into  one  frightful  scene  of  moral  and 
physical  desolation  ;  it  ia  the  system  which  sweeps  into  the  Com- 
pany's exchequer  nearly  the  entire  net  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  Hindostan.  The  fertile  province  of  Rajamundry,  from  the  day 
of  the  permanent  settlement  down  to  the  present  hour,  has  never 
paid  nearly  the  sum  assessed  on  it. 

The  Village  System  has  &iled,  and  from  causes  very  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

The  Ryotwary  System,  which  found  such  streniious  advocates  in 
liord  Teignmouth,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Thomas  Monroe,  and 
some  others,  appears  to  have  urged  the  papulation  of  India  into  a 
more  precipitate  ruin  than  the  other  two  ;  and  the  change  introduced 
into  the  Madras  territory,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Monroe, 
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Tcrf  qufaUf  dEminUwd  tha  amomit  of  tke  paUlc  levame..  lh» 
sfHOBta  bean  on  Uw  fine  of  it  dia  strengeM  evidence  ctf  inexpo- 
ditnoy;  for  it  IB  moMfearioUy  complicated.  The  ^ents  of  Govon- 
ment,  under  thts  aimngement,  nceive  the  luid-tax  immediMdy  from 
tbe  cnltiraion  j  the  European  collector,  by  means  of  a  most  fbr- 
midaUe  array  of  Native  aMistants,  dascending  in  a  variety  of  gra- 
d«tioti»,  obtains  Uie  regnhr  nwiwaent  witbtwt  the  intervention  rf 
a  lniddte~man. 

The  Zemlndary  System  ftfled  ina  great  degree  as  we  have  seen, 
from  a  deficiency  of  integrity  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  its 
agents,  who  were  very  few  in  number.  It  would  hardly  require  any 
great  acutenesa  to  perceire,  that  a  system  vhich  stood  in  need  of 
nonesty,  activity,  and  good  sense,  on  a  far  mure  extended  scale,  must 
niidergo  a  similar  fate.  Sir  Thomas  Monroe's  plan  hod  one  peculiar- 
ity  :  a  Ryot  was  called  upon  to  make  good  the  defldendes  of  his 
neighbour,  to  the  amount  of  ten  per  cent. !  A.  might  be  industrious, 
prudent,  and  fortunate,  but  this  was  all  to  little  purpose :  his  sur- 
plus earnings  were  liable  to  be  takeu  from  him,  to  compeusate  for 
the  folly  and  indolence  of  B.  !  It  is  really  quite  impossible  to  imagine 
aqy  scheme  better  calculated  to  annihilate  the  springs  of  industry, 
or  to  involve  a  nation  of  agriculturists  in  one  common  state  6£ 
beggary  and  despair. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  quite  faix  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  the 
Kyotwary  System,  without  oUudii^  to  some  of  the  advantages  which 
seem  to  hare  recommended  it ;  tor,  without  some  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  scarcely  be  credible  that  acute  and  able  men 
could  have  yielded  it  their  support ;  or  how  benevolent  men,  such  aa 
many  of  the  Directors  are,  could  permit  the  happiness  of  nationa 
to  be  hazarded  by  trying  such  an  experiment.  The  peculiar 
chann  of  the  Ryotwory  settlement  was  this,  that  the  place  of  the 
thoughtless  Zemindars,  or  the  ignorant  renters,  was  supplied  by  the 
intelligent  officers  of  Govemment,  who  now  came  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  Ryots.  It  is  to  t>e  feared,  however,  that  little  was 
gajned  in  reality  by  this  arrangement :  the  promotion  of  the  Com- 
pany's civil  servants  depended  too  much  on  the  temporary  aug- 
mentation of  revenue  in  their  districts,  for  them  to  display  too  great 
an  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  Ryots. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  taxes  of  India. 

There  is  in  India  a  tax  called  Moktttrfah  ;  this  falls  upon  mised- 
laneons  objects  odmittiug  of  no  easy  classification.  The  tax 
gaierally  appears  under  the  head  of  land  revenue,  Iiecauae,  besides 
affecting  herdsmen  and  butchers,  it  includes  in  its  anomalous 
embrace  a  species  of  ground-rent.  There  is  another  tax,  known  by 
the  name  of  Sayer,  which  &lls  upon  various  kinds  of  consumable 
commodities.  Tlie  salt-tax,  the  duties  ou  stamps,  judicial  fines  and 
fees,  luc  post-office  and  the  mint  duties,  comprise  nearly  all  the 
lentunii^  sources  of  the  East  India  Company's  landed  revenue. 
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Before  ve  attempt  to  dfcteimitw  on  the  policy  of  these  rarfonr 
iniposts,  it  may  be  usefkil  to  Bay  a  word  or  two  on  the  nature  of 
taxation,  an^  ^  ^^  ^  cursory  view  of  those  prlndples  of  the  sd- 
ence  on  vhkb  the  world  has  commonly  agreed. 

The  aomial  produce  of  every  country  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  portions  :  first,  that  which  is  destined  to  replace  the  capital 
annually  consumed ;  secondly,  that  which  is  destined  to  incrcBse  na- 
tional wealth ;  and  tliirdly,  that  which  is  destined  to  form  the  iaaxoB 
for  die  personal  expenses  of  each  individual. 

It  is  upon  tbe  last  of  these  divisions  tbattaxation  should  fell ;  mad, 
by  confining  itself  to  this  limit,  it  merely  places  at  the  dispmal  of 
Government  a  moiety  of  that  wealth  which  individuals  wonld  other* 
wise  apply  to  persoral  expenditure,  and  which  they  could  more  or 
les^  easily  dispense  with;  but,  when  taxation  presses  upOn  tUs' 
boundary,  when  individuals  have  resigned  the  luxuries  and.  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  Government  is  still  unso^sfied,  they  must  retain 
th«  meuie  of  providing  themselves  with  necessaries,  and  hand  over 
to  tbe  tax-gatherer  that  portion  of  annual  produce  which  was  des- 
tined to  improve  their  estates,  or,  in  other  words,  to  increase  the 
capital  of  their  country.  The  circumstances  of  a  people  thus  bnr- 
tbened  will  not  pertiaps  deteriorate  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  can- 
not improve.  Should  the  state  require  additional  contributions,  the 
public  can  only  abandon  their  capital,  that  is,  the  remainder  of  tbak 
property,  and  enter  upon  a  condition  of  abaolate  destitution.  Tha 
laat  is  indeed  a  sacrifice  to  which  no  people  would  probably  be  dii- 
poeed  to  submit,  and  which  no  Government  can  safely  deniaQd. 

It  has  beoi  observed  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  following  principles 
of  taxation  have  rec»mmended  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  nations,  from  their  obvious  justice  and  utility :  All 
persons  shonld  contribute  towards  tbe  exigencies  of  a  state,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities.  The  taxes 
imposed  should  be  fixed,  and  not  arbitrary  ;  tbe  time,  the  manner, 
aiMl  tbe  extent  of  each  individual's  contribution  should  be  clearly 
laid  down,  otherwise  every  one  would  be  placed  more  or  less  at  the 
discretion  of  the  tax-gatherer.  Every  tax  should  be  collected  at  tbe 
time,  and  in  the  manner,  most  convenient  to  the  contributor.  And, 
lastly,  taxation  should  draw  from  the  purses  of  individuals  as  littie 
as  possible  over  and  above  that  which  it  provides  for  tbe  public 
treasury  :  otberwise  a  tax  might  prove,  at  the  some  time,  ruinous  to 
the  subject  and  fruitless  to  the  state :  tbe  charge  of  coUectioD 
might  be  so  great  as  to  consume  the  chief  part  of  the  pioduoa. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  let  ue  eonw  to  a  consideration  of 
the  Company's  taxes  in  India.  We  have  before  stated,  that  the  land- 
tax  has  always  been  the  most  prolific  source  of  revenue  among 
Eastern  nations.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax,  in  the  President  of 
Fort  Sf.  George  alone,  arc  averaged  at  about  3,500,000i.  sterhng. 
The  inquiry  Immediately  niggette-  ItKlf,  from  what  source  is 
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t\ua  enormoiu  income  derived }  Is  it  drawn  merely  from  the  fundt 
iimnrtioned  to  private  purpoeea,  or  does  any  share  of  vhat 
should  be  the  national  capital  enter  into  its  compoaition  ?  We  be- 
lieve it  is  only  necessary  to  look  abroad  upon  ^e  people  of  Hin- 
doslao,  to  observe  the  perfect  absence  of  every  thing  like  luxury 
or  superfluity  among  them,  and  the  general  stagnaUon  or 
diminution  of  capital,  to  give  an  unhesitating  answer,  to  this 
momentous  question.  And  such  is  the  result  of  British  as- 
cendancy !  Mr.  Mill,  a  writer  whom  we  vould  always  wish  to 
notice  with  respect,  has  amused  himself  with  jnnegyrisiBg  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  India  Company,  and  has  spoken  eloquently  of 
its  generous  intentions  and  beneflcent  conduct ;  but,  among  tlte 
fond  speculations  in  which  we  have  occasionally  indulged,  rekitiTe 
to  the  duties  of  Government,  we  bad  supposed  that  the  para- 
mount office  of  the  rulers  was  to  provide  for  the  tsel/are  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  undertook  to  legislate  ;  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them,  above  all  other  considerations,  to  promote  the  moral 
improvement  and  social  happiness  of  their  subjects  ;  to  consult,  oa 
every  occasion,  the  extension  of  their  agriculture,  their  mannfisc* 
tures,  and  their  commerce.  We  had  even  deemed  that  these  were 
the  condition$  of  sovereign  power,  duties  from  which  it  could  never 
be  disjoined,  without  rendering  the  obedience  that  it  claimed  a  very 
qtiestionable  obligation.  But  have  the  India  Company  observed 
tbeae  conditions  i  Let  the  history  of  their  transactions  answer. 

Hie  tax  passing  under  the  name  of  Mohturfah  is  included  in  the 
land  revenue,  because  some  of  the  various  objects  upon  which  it  folia 
belong  to  agriculture. 

The  revenue  collected  under  this  head  in  the  Madras  Presidency,, 
is  derived  principally  ^m  those  provinces  called  the  Ceded  Districts, 
and  amounts  to  about  five  lacs  of  rupees,  or  50,0001.  The  Mohturfah 
comprises,  besides  grouud-rents,  a  tax  upon  looms,  upon  herdsmen, 
and  upon  butchers.  These  are  the  principal  objects.  To  tax  looms 
is  to  tax  Ihe  various  descriptions  of  doth  which  they  produce  :  of 
these,  the  finer  sorts  are  luxuries,  and,  so  &r  as  the  tax  aSecta 
them,  it  is  judiciously  applied ;  fbr  here,  the  demands  of  Govern- 
ment are  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  for  individual  expense. 
Coarse  cloths,  however,  are  a  necessary  of  life,  and  would  therefore 
bevery  unjustly  subjected  to  taxation  in  any  country;  but,  oppressed 
as  the  people  oflndia  are  knovn  to  be,  byan  exorbitant  system  of  land 
revenue,  this  tax  is  most  pernicious.  It  is  obviously,  for  the  greater 
part,  abstracted  from  the  means  of  increasing  national  wealth ;  but, 
besides  this,  there  is  another  very  important  objection,  in  no  oUier 
regulation  being  observed  for  collecting  it  than  Kamool.* 

We  find  by  a  minute  of  the  Board  of  Kevenue  at  Madras, 
Aug.  29,  1814,  that  the  Collector  of  the  northern  division  of  Arcot 

*  Local  ciutom. 
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'uya,  '  The  tax  on  trade  and  professions  is  acknowledged  to  be  un- 
equal in  this  district :  in  some  )dacea,  it  is  stated  to  vary  from  tyro 
to  eight  per  cant.'  The  Collector  of  Bellarf  lays,  '  The  tax  raries 
in  its  proportions  in  every  district,  and  almost  in  every  village.' 
The  Collector  of  Ciiddapah  says,  '  No  weaver  can  possibly  know 
"wfaat  he  baa  to  pay  to  the  sirkar,  till  the  demand  comes  to  be  made, 
for  his  having  exerted  himself  during  the  year.'  It  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  authorities,  if  such  appeared  necessary ;  but,  without  pro- 
ceeding funher,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Mokturfah  (whicit 
ia  generally  exceptionable)  is,  when  it  falls  on  coarse  cloths,  in  every 
point  of  view  vexatious,  impolitic,  and  pernicious.  It  would  also  ap- 
pear highly  injudicious,  by  taxing  herdsmen  and  butchers,  to  oppose 
any  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  cattle  in  India.  There  are  in  that 
country  immense,  plains,  well  calculated  for  pasture,  now  lying  per- 
fectly idle  and  unproductive,  which  might  afibrd  a  ready  means  of 
increasing  the  capital  of  the  country.  Considering  it  as  a  tax  (Hi 
animal  food,  it  is  to  a  very  large  number  ctf  men  a  tax  upon  the 
necessaries  of  Ufe,  and  consequently  highly  objectionable.  So  much 
for  the  land  revenue  of  India. 

The  tax  second  in  importance  to  that  imposed  upon  the  soil,  is 
called  the  Soger .-  it  consists  of  a  sort  of  toll  levied  on  consumable 
commodities  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The 
,  Sayer  is  collected  on  articles  which  sometimes  constitute  the  luxu- 
ries and  superBuilies,  soiuetimea  the  neceflsaries  of  life ;  the  fir- 
mer, as  we  have  previously  stated,  are  the  legitimate  objects  of 
fiflcal  enactment  i  they  are  purchased  by  the  wealthy,  and  the 
money  they  bring  in  to  the  public  treasury  is  diverted  from  s  pro- 
per source.  With  the  necessaries  of  existence  the  matter  is  fitr 
Otherwise  j  a  tax  is  there  unjust,  because  it  u  measured  not  by 
property,  but  by  consumption  :  it  faUs  lightly  on  the  rich.and  crusbea 
the  needy  :  it  b  moreover  injurious  in  India,  as  it  is  another  means 
of  absorbing  those  funds  which,  could  they  accumulate,  would  offer 
a  reward  to  industry,  and  a  stimulus  to  virtue  and  intelligence.  But 
the  Sayer  is  particularly  objectionable  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
outlay  for  collection.  In  the  district  of  Masulipatam,  where,  the 
charges  are  stated  to  be  less  than  in  any  other  province  of  the 
Madras  iGrovernment,  the  Soger  revenue  is  gathered  in  at  a  coat  of 
SO  per  cent.  ^  added  to  vhicb,  from  the  nature  of  its  collection,  it 
is  exposed  to  the  peculation  of  Native  ofGcers,  and  is  consequently 
exceedingly  deficient  in  some  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  politic  tax. 

But,  before  quiting  the  Sayer,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  w<urd 
on  the  subject  of  duties  levied  on  grain  exported  from  the  Com- 
pany's territories.  A  tax  is  imposed  on  the  transit  of  grain  from 
Masnlipatam,  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and  other  districts,  into  the 
Nizam's  dominions.  We  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  grain, 
.  the  prodnce  of  Masulipatam,  will  find  its  way  into  the  market  of 
.  the  Nizam's  coantTy^  vnleM  the  price  of  it  there  shall  equal  the 
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nooey  it  would  hsn  tttcbed  in  the  Uamlipatam  district,  togetlier 
with  the  chores  of  convayBUce.  It  will  hardly  be  euppoaed  th^t 
tbe  Ryot,  or  gniaiaenbant,  would  be  bo  blind  to  his  own  interest  u 
to  atad  gain  to  a  ^eat  distance,  and  tbeo  sell  it  for  kss  tban  he  could 
Iwve  procured  for  it  at  boaie.  The  tax  then  must  be  added  to  its 
.]^ioe  when  offered  for  sale  in  the  Nizam's  country,  or  the  mercbant 
.muld  be  a  loso*.  Let  us  trace  the  effect  of  this.  We  know  that 
T  any  article  is,  tbe  leas  of  it  is  consumed  ;  these  duties,  fay 
^  the  grain  of  higher  price,  dimuish  the  purchasers,  and, 
irtly,  decrease  the  extent  of  the  market  iot  the  prodoce  of 
opr  awn  districts.  The  tax  appears  to  &U  on  the  iahabitants  of 
another  state ;  but,  in  reality,  it  returns  upon,  and  greatly  injures, 
oar  own  cultivators. 

It  nmst  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  there  are  conunodities  of 
■which  the  consumption  must  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  by  every 
man  to  whatever  rank  of  society  he  may  belongs  to  tax  suc^  gom- 
nodities  is  oonseqnently  najuat,  for  it  is  a  means  of  compdling  the 
'  poor  man  to  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rich  towards 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  lliis  is  one  very  general  ol^ectim  to 
taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  j  and  a  tax  upon  salt,  though  it 
'^q>ears  to  have  existed  in  very  remote  ages,  andin  most  countries, 
is  certainly  liable  to  this  objection  in  the  highest  degree  ;  but  more 
.eq)ecially  in  India,  where  the  vegetable  food  chiefly  used  by  the 
Natives  renders  this  condiment  in^apensable. 

Within  the  Madras  territory  it  Icings  in  about  37  laci  of  mpoef 
'  to  the  public  traasnry,  or  370/XX)(.  sterling. 

The  remainder  of  tbe  Company's  taxes  consist  generally  of  the 
-stamp  duties,  judicial  fines  and  fees,  the  post  office,  and  the  minL 

We  have  thus  taken  a  short  survey  of  the  taxation  of  our  Indian 
provinces  near  Madras.  It  appears  that,  though  in  some  respects 
tike  public  revenue  is  injudiciously  levied,  still  it  is  the  digree 
rather  than  the  nature  of  the  taxation  that  has  impoverished  and 
exhausted  this  mighty  empire,  and  so  completely  overthrow  tha 
early  expectations  of  tbe  India  Company.  What  would  have  bees 
the  effects  of  a  different  system  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  landed  assess- 
ments considerably  lowered :  the  consequence  would  be  an  iDeresao 
of  wealth  among  the  Ryots  ;  taxation  would  no  longer  abstract  from 
individuals  that  portion  of  annual  produce  destined  to  augment 
-national  wealth,  and  much  larger  crops  would  be  gathered  from  the 
soil  J  but,  grrdn  being  a  necessary  of  life,  nearly  the  same  propor- 
'fion  te  consumed,  except  in  extreme  cases,  whether  it  be  compa- 
-  ntrrely  snarce  or  abundant ;  and  we  believe  it  is  a  bet  well  known 
'to  an  persons  engaged  in  tbe  revenue  administration  of  India, 
'Aat  in  the  years  in  which  crops  are  most  abundant,  it  is  moat 
'*~     It  to  ooHect  from  the  Ryots  tiM  Government  taxes.     There 

y  wpnr  somethii^  paradoxical  in  this  averment,  till  we  InvMli- 

ethecwMcaoftfae  operation.    It  is  well  known  that  a  «om- 
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modity  tfl  valuable  accotdjog  to  the  pnce  it  vill  fefch  in  the'  open 
■Ttw-VAi  Now,  in  jtan  of  abimdaat  produce,  there  U  eoDBidemllle 
con^ieti^n  amoi^  the  aellerB ;  and  cooiequei^y  any  given  qnatUJty 
of  grain  is  of  einaUer  value  than  in  yean  of  scarcity,  aod  naariy 
•a  equal  portion  is  «>ld  in  both.  The  Ryot,  theftfcre,  Bnffiera,  aad 
has  difficulty  in  paying  his  rent.  This  evil  has,  however,  a  single 
lemedy  :  give  the  cultivatoT  a  mail[et  far  hia  aurjdus  prodnoe,  Ud 
his  piospeiity  ia  eoaured.  It  ii  true,  widus  the  Madras  territory 
modi  could  not  be  effected  in  the  my  of  fsxparbeHoa.  A  con- 
ajderahte  trade  nusht  be  established  betwem  Tinnevelly  and  llie 
adghbouring  island  of  Ceyliu ;  but  in  general  the  superior  quality 
■«id  cheapness  of  the  grain  aS  Bahar  and  Orisaa  would  exolude  the 
com  of  Madras  from  foreign  markets.  But  do  not  throw  gratuitona 
obstacles  in  the  way :  abolish  those  ahanxd,  ahort-sighted,  aod 
miquitoua  restrictions,  which  jealousy  and  ignorance  have  imposed 
i^Mm  the  people  of  this  Presidency  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
India.  It  may  be  that  the  present  produce  of  Madras  cannot 
profitably  stttfer  exportation ;  but,  were  the  impediment  a  thousaad- 
'fold  greater  than  it  ia,  we  would  only  require  fair  play  for  the  fecal- 
ties  of  die  Natives, — and  sure  we  are,  ^at  they  would  ere  long 
.  rfthcr  enlarge  the  present  channels  of  commercial  enterprise,  or 
strike  out  some  new  and  unimagined  path  to  national  and  individual 
{irosperity.  Only  remove  the  weight  that  now  oppresses  them,  let 
their  energies  be  but  open  to  the  stirrii^  call  of  interest,  and  pn- 
flomptuoua  indeed  would  be  the  man  who  should  venture  to  piD> 
nouDce  on  the  consequences. 

In  the  mean  time  the  imposts  we  have  pointed  out  should  be 
^thdrawn  from  the  commercial  and  manubcturing  classes ;  by  this 
means  their  numbers  would  increase,  and  the  home  consumption  of 
raw  produce  would  extend  itself  in  like  proportion.  As  in  the 
states  of  Europe  and  America,  so  it  would  quickly  be  discovered  in 
India,  that  demand  and  supply  reciprocally  atimulate  each  other, 
population  always  increasing  with  the  meona  of  subsistence  :  in 
&ct,  DO  disadvantages  of  peculiar  Mth  or  local  position,  no — '  nor 
even  povesty  itself,  the  greatest  of  all  present  obstacles,'  could 
retard  the  triuBipbant  progreas  of  civilnation  and  improvement. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  persons  in  England  who  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  every  portion  of  the  globe  that  is  aubject  to 
our  authority  as  being  actually  in  the  enjoyment  of  enviable  happi- 
nesa  and  distinction.  We  hope  we  have  shown  satia&ctorily  in 
what  way  this  blessing  sliould  be  estimated  with  respect  to  India. 
We  look  upon  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  Company  as  radically 
unwise  and  systematically  oppressive;  for  enlarged  and  Uberal 
vie^s  of  legislation  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  jno- 
'ADpidy  and  exclusion. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  people  of  Hindostan,  with  all  their 
acknowledged  budships,  are  in  a  better  cmditioaiiowthMi-niidcr 
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^e  best  of  thedi  Natire  Princes ;  and  that,  if  they  have  guned  nothing 
-dee  by  the  tratuiUoo,  they  bare  acquired  security  of  life  and  pro- 
'  perty.    We  do  not  entirely  deny  this ;   although,  when  the  moet  ia 

-  made  of  this  concession,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  very  litde 
left  that  is  worth  securing.     But  upon  what  principle  of  reason 

'  can  we  retain  a  distant  people  in  such  galling  subjecdon, — tmt 
4hein  upon  every  occasion  as,  the  mere  instruments  for  advandiv 
our  own  fortunes, — shut  up  to  every  individual  ammg  them  afl 

.  avenues  to  wealth,  to  power,  to  civilisation,  and  then  boast  that  we 
have  conceded  them  a  jnat  equivalent  in  the  carefiil  adminietratioa 

-  of  their  own  laws  }  It  is  a  mere  mockery.  When  the  India  Com- 
pany wrested  from  a  whole  nation  whatever  was  most  dear  to  them, 
and  reduced  all  classes  to  a  state  of  suffering  and  degradation  ; 
then,  indeed,  to  be  jealous  that  they  did  not  tear  from  each  other  the 

'  crumbs  gathered  at  the  foot  of  their  table,  the  imkind  pittaBce  that 
still  keeps  them  from  starving,  is  surely  conferring  no  very  woghty 
obligation  !  Yet  this  we  firmly  believe  is  the  extent  of  those 
Uessings  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  India.  The  Native  Princes 
were,  beyond  a  doubt,  despots  in  their  day ;  but,  after  ^  that  can 
be  said,  we  question  if  any  modiScation  of  human  society  can  assign 
to  men  a  more  ungr^eful  lot  than  hopeless  toil  and  irremediaUe 
wretchedness,  wliich  is  and  must  be  the  case  vinle  India  remaina 
■ufaject  to  the  Company's  Oovemment :  but  this  period,  we  hope, 
js  now  bst  drawing  to  a  close. 


RSKBHBBANCK. 


IWW— 

aw- 


I  xEKXifBKs — I  remember — the  hour  when  first  we  met. 
Nor  can  I  think  of  that  sweet  hour,  without  a  soft  regret  j 
It  minds  me  how  my  fondest  hoties  and  sweet  ima^nings 
Have  all  been  blighted,  and  they  now  are  dark  and  cheerless  things. 

_  I  ronembet — I  remember — thy  first,  thy  purest  kiss. 
That  made  my  youthfiil  bosom  thrill  with  ecttacy  and  bliss  : 
I  reck'd  not  then  that  thou  would'st  steal  mybosom's  peace  aw 
i  deem'd  those  blissfiil  feelings  aye  would  round  that  bosom 

I  remember — I  remember — thy  warm,  thy  solemn  vow ; 
Hemember  too,  the  feverish  flush  that  pasa'd  across  thy  brow  ; 
Twas  sunset,  and  the  glowing  shades  shed  beauty  on  the  spot. 
But  now,  alas  !  the  vow  you  gave  is  broken  and  forgot. 

I  remember — I  remember — the  last  time  that  we  met  j 
Jtemember  loo  my  pallid  cheeks  were  with  thy/alte  tears  wet : 
My  heart  will  still  remember  thee,  though  thy  strong  spell  is  o'cjr. 
And  woman's  pride  wilt  teach  that  heart  to  trust  thy  vows  no  moie. 
Mwakt^er,  Jm.  7. 1829. 
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In  the  Number  of  '  The  Oriental  Herald '  for  January,  1826,  m 
Iwd  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  approbation  of  a  former 
work  by  Mr,  Emerson,  on  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  1626. 
Since  that  period,  every  circumstance  regarding  this  iU-&ted  coun-  ' 
try  had  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  at  that  time  expressed,  of 
the  justice  and  correctness  of  die  philosophical  and  political  views 
respecting  the  Greek  question  which  this  meritorious  traveller  then 
advanced.  His  '  Picture  of  Greece,  in  1895/  served  effectually  to 
place  in  tbeir  true  light,  before  the  British  public,  the  situation  and 
resources  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  tear  away  the  mask  beneath  which 
fonatidsm  or  intrigue  had,  up  till  that  period,  concealed,  at  a  culpa- 
ble risk,  the  decayed  and  imbecile  condition  of  the  nation  which  they 
professed  to  support.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  principle  equally  false  in 
itself  and  insut^ng  to  the  chantcter  of  Englishmen,  which  led  his 
predecessors  to  the  dissemination  of  error  or  the  suppression  of 
fnitb,  on  the  supposition  that  those  to  whom  they  made  their  appeal 
vould  be  more  ready  to  sympathise  with  success  than  to  assist  mis- 
Antune.  The  contrary  has  been  evinced  by  the  foct,  that  no  efficient 
services  whatever  were  rendered  to  the  struggling  Greeks  by 
their  European  friends  during  their  entire  career  of  pretended 
triumph ;  and  it  was  only  when  their  real  misery  was  published  to 
the  world  by  Mr.  Emerson  and  those  who  followed  turn,  that  effec- 
tive steps  were  taken  to  thwart  Uieir  enemies,  and  insure  their  future 
independence. 

In  the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Mr.  Emerson  had  embo- 
Aed  a  maas  of  pohtical  and  statistical  details  connected  with  Greece; 
bnt,  he  observes  in  his  present  .prefiux,  '  on  coming  to  look  over 
his  notes,  he  found  that  be  had  still  remaining  many  characteiiitic 
sketches  of  manners  and  scenery,  which,  though  perhaps  amosli^ 
in  themselves,  were  properly  omitted  in  a  work,  whose  ot^ect  was 
less  i^ctareMine  than  political,  and  whose  details  were  confined 
sdoHMt  exclusively  to  the  Morea  and  RoumeU.'  The  sketches  re- 
ferxed  to  form  the  matter  of  the  '  Letters  from  the  .£gean ;'  and 
subjects  more  attractive,  certainly,  an  author  could  scarcely  hope  to 
bsve  before  him.  His  former  volumes  were  conversant  with  the 
tnlnnet  councils  of  Grecian  statesmen,  military  manoeuvres,  naval 
engagements,  and  all  the 

'  '  Pomp  afld  circtimstances  otgloiimu  war:' 

tbe  present  abound  with  pictures  of  sunny  isles,  ruined  temples, 

•  Letters  from  the  MgeMa,  by  James  EmerMn,  Esq.    2  vols,  post  Svo. 
Cblbum.    London,  1829. 
Oriental  Her*ld,  Ftl.  30.  2  H 
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dila{nilBted  dtiu,  and  dark-blue  aeaa,  intenpeiwd  with  j^oving 
descnptiana,  and  graphic  anecdotea,  and 

'  Mcmii)r  aceideDia  by  flood  and  field.* 

'  Greece,  in  18SS,'  vu  written  for  Downiug-itreet  and  the  Stoc^ 
Exdutngc]  the '  Letters  fiTHO  the  jfigean' ate  for  the  drawing-room 
and  Ae  kJ^  The  latter  axe  among  me  few  valumesof  travels,  widi 
which  we  are  acquainted,  that  pretend  to  be  merelj  amusing ;  and 
■jtA  they  coDttun  a  quantity  of  information  not  always  found  in  those 
ponderous  tomes  whose  object  \t  professedly  to  instruct.  It  is  tms 
fhat  the  infonoation  is  not  nnifbfmly  of  the  most  important  dta- 
^racter.  and  we  could  have  wished  to  see  more  depth  of  obeervaticRi 
dlsplajed  in  some  of  the  details :  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pleasing]^ 
and gracefhlly communicated;  and,ifitdoesnotafForda[^lo9ophical 
analysis,  it  certainly  presentG  a  very  picturesque  portrait  of  Ottoman 
fife;  nor  are  the  author's  descriptious,  with,  perhaps,  some  imma- 
terial exceptions,  less  accurately  than  vividly  expressed. 

The  route  described  comprises  all  the  most  interesting  apote 
of  the  ^gean  and  of  the  shores  of  Asia  Hfinor ;  Sunium,  Sciov 
Smyrna,  Epbesus,  Laodicea,  Philadelphia,  Sardia,  and  Ma^eaiaj 
^(^ther  with  Patmos,  Paros,  Deloa,  and  idl  the  principal  isUnds  id. 
die  Cyclades.  Everf  page  ia  replete  with  anecdote  and  informa- 
tion ;  and,  in  lieu  of^  dry  details,  or  monotonous  topogr^hy,  everf. 
letter  contains  some  national  illustration  or  characteristic  nr'^'V^. 

The  f<>Uowi«g  desci^MioR  of  Siayma  is  ri(A  and  vivid : 

'Ob  coming  upon  deck  we  were  involuntarily  struck  with  (be 
beauty  of  the  splendid  panorama  in  Ae  midst  of  vriiicfa  we  were 
placed  :  behind  ua  was  the  Golf  of  Smyrna  by  which  we  had  en- 
tered, its  then  turbulent  waters  now  plai^  as  the  brow  f£  in&oey, 
and  guttering  in  tiie  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  like  plates  of  ailvo 
OB  a  worrior'a  mafl,  whUet  tbe  anowy  sails  of  the  Levantine  bnrka, 
«hicfa  glided  aloi^  them,  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
Aeir  own  dasxli^  whiteness.  On  every  side  around  us,  the  boata, 
with  gilded  sterns,  pectdiar  to  tiie  bay,  were  passing  and  repassing 
amidst  ships,  on  the  masts  <tfwhiefa  floated  the  fiaga  of  Nwry  tradmg 
natioo,  a  crovd  of  hardy  Grceka  tugging  at  ^  oar,  and  a  statalr 
Turk,  with  graceful  turban  and  Sowing  robes,  amoking  in  liaugfatjr 
oase  at  tbe  stem. 

'  The  gangways  of  the  frigate  were  imrionnded  by  shoato  oS  llttla- 
traSdung  barlu,  laden  with  all  the  produce  of  Uie  country ;  boeketa ' 
of  blnshing  peaches ;  pears,  the  amber  hue  of  whidi  was  streaked ' 
irith  tints like-therDW)  and  iieapa  of  purple  grapes -flung  down  in 
sneh  luxuriant  profusion,  that  their  luscious  bundles  we're  hanging 
io  the  rippling  water. 

'  Around  us  were  the  sunbnrat  hiUs  of  Asia  Minor,  their  slt^u* 
•nd  ragged  aides,  stndde4  with  white  cottages,  and  variegated  with 
plaat^ionB  oi  olivet  md  fig-tre«,  which  sttetdied  to  the  rich  gae* 
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tea  «t  their  bsoe,  iradted  by  the  valera  of  the  bay.  Before  lU 
fceted  in  c&lm  repose  "  The  birth-place  of  Homer,"  "  The  onuunent 
of  Asm,"  "  Izmir  the  lovdy,"  "  The  crown  of  Ionia ;"  and  weO  do 
ilB  ^riendid  situation  and  commaodinp  [wospects  merit  thoee  imfiaa- 
sioDed  epithets  of  its  ancient  chrcHiicleTa. 

'  At  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  the  anminit  of  which  is  crowned  by 
Iha  raiaa  of  a  castle  ot  the  Lower  Empire/  ^e  city  stretches  along 
Ab  sloping  beach,  its  8ft(-rOoied  homes  mingled  with  the  domes  at 
barbie  mosqnes  and  lofty  groups  of  minarets  and  mnesziQ 
tawera  j  whilst  its  outskirts  are  Ixmiered  by  the  waving  grores  of 
fiUMreal  cypress,  wiuch  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  the  foUowen 
ct  Uie  Prt^het. 

'  Ute  long  line  of  the  Marino  is  bordered  by  tt  train  of  consular 
residences,  over  each  of  which  floats  the  flag  of  its  respective  na- 
tion. The  qnay  presented  a  novel  spectacle,  crowded  with  the  in- 
habitants of  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; — the  swarthy  Nubian  and 
tke-  homeleM  Arab  mingling  with  the  iiut'browed  sons  of  Europa 
and  the  West,  whilst  the  "  phes  "  *  of  the  Greek,  and  the  crimson' 
boimet  of  the  Armenian,  were  grouped  with  the  varied  turbans  and 
glittering  costumes  of  the  cbildieD  of  Mahomet.  The  Turk  was 
lonnging,  with  his  long  chibouque,  on  the  beach;  the  Drogueman^ 
in  his  enormous  white  head'dreas  and  brown  jabec,  was  leaning 
Bgainat  the  gate  of  bis  consulate ;  and  the  cry  of  the  itinerant  vender 
cf  sherbet  aad  ioed  orgeats  on  the  shore,  blended  with  the  capstern 
soag  of  the  British  sailor  in  the  ofGng,  or  the  ballad  of  the  merry 
(jreek,  as  he  gaily  trilled  in  his  caique  the  deeds  of  Boukovollas  and 
hia  ElefUs.  Tbe  scene  was  altogether  Oriental  3  and  our  only  re- 
gret was  that  we  had  not  dropped  into  the  midst  of  it  nt  once  from 
Europe,  instead  of  becoming  partially  familiarised  to  its  objects 
through  the  gradual  medium  of  Greece  aix^  tbe  islands  of  the 
Mgeaxi.' 

The  story  of  W  '  contained  in  the  second  letter  is  extremely 
interesting  and  curious  j  and  we  regret  our  inability  to  give  it  at 
length,  wUlst  any  cm'tailment  would  be  prejudicial. 

Th«  Greek  ladies  of  Smyrna  are  sketched  com  oMorc  .■ 

'Tile  daughters  of  tbe  old  gentleman  were  two  rf  the  most 
bl^tifnl  girls  I  had  seen  in  tbe  Levant :  their  cestome  was  rather 
of  the  Italian  than  tbe  Greek  taste,  but  combiiled  the  elegancies  of 
hMh }  thar  light  silk  dresses  were  made  to  Suit  accurately  to  dm 
fl^nre,  instead  of  Sowing  loosely  and  ungraeeliiUy  as  in  the  Horea. 
A  slider  with  a  high  heel,  stich  as  are  generaHy  worn  In  the  nortli ' 

*  '  The  phe*  (.-'i  ***)  is  the  little  red  can  worn  by  the  inhsbitonta  of 
tUe  Levuti  the  Albaiuant,  and  tbe  msjority  of  the  Moreots,  wear 
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of  JuHj,  richly  embroiilered,  ftnd  coTcrio^  ooly  the  front  ot  the  foo^ 
showed  to  full  advuitage  a  delicately  turned  ankle,  thfougfa  a 
atocldng  of  netted  silk  fine  u  gossamer  ;  vbilat  their  turbans  of 
tnuuparent  gauze,  oinamented  with  a  glittering  aigrette  and  a 
wreath  of  golden  flowera,  rather  enhanced  than  shaded  the  gionj 
ringlets  which  flowed  over  tHrows  fur  as  polished  inaible. 

'  Their  accomplishments  too  had  not  been  Delected,  and  I  never 
beard  the  songs  of  Greece  sound  so  enchantingly  as  when  breathed 
by  their  sweetly-toned  voices,  accompanied  by  a  guitar,  to  some  of 
the  native  airs  of  Britun,  and  especiaUy  to  Mozart's  delidona  cue 
of  "  Life  let  us  cherish,"  which  seems  a  universal  fiivourite  with 
the  Greeks.  Their  manners  appeared  to  be  a  combiDstion  of  die 
three  classes  with  whom  they  had  associated,  -the  grace  ot  the 
Italian,  the  sprightly  vivachy  of  the  Greek,  and  the  stately  toumnre 
of  tbe  Ottomans;  whilst  all  three  were  enhanced  and  blended  bj 
*a  air  of  fixed  and  interesting  melancholy.' 

The  following  general  description  of  the  scenery  of  Asia  Minor  is 
high  ly  charocterist  ic  : 

'  There  are  few  spots  of  earth  visited  by  the  traveller  cakniated 
to  excite  emotions  more  melancholy  than  ^ose  experienced  by  such 
as  have  passed  over  even  the  most  frequented  portions  of  Asia 
Minor.  Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  cities,  he  en- 
counters few  traces  of  life  or  civilisation ;  all  beyond  Is  "  barren  and 
unprofitable ;"  his  path  lies  across  plains  tenanted  by  the  stork  and 
the  jackal,  or  over  hills  whence  the  eye  wanders  along  volleys 
blomning  in  all  tbe  luxuriance  of  neglected  nature,  or  wi^ering  in 
ktneliness  and  sterility.  Throughout  lands  once  adorned  with  the 
iHightest  efforts  of  genius  and  of  art,  and  rife  with  the  bustle  and 
activity  of  a  crowded  population,  his  footstep  will  light  upon 
nothing  save  the  speaking  monuments  of  decay,  and  bis  eye  meet 
no  living  forms  except  those  of  hla  companions,  or  by  chance  a  dim 
prospect  of  the  weary  caravan,  that  creeps  like  a  centipede  across 
the  plain,  or  winds  amidst  the  mazes  of  (Ustant  billa. 

'  There  are  few  scattered  hamlets,  and  no  straggling  abodes  of 
mankind ;  danger  and  apprehension  have  forced  the  remnant  of  Ita 
inhatritants  to  herd  together  in  towns  fur  mutual  security,  and  to 
leave  tbe  deserted  country  to  the  bandit  and  tbe  beast  of  prey.  Tbe 
wanderir^  passenger  pursues  his  listless  route  surrounded  by  prtv^ 
tioDS  and  difficulties,  by  bxigae  and  apprehension,  few  beaten  tracks 
to  guide  his  course,  and  kw  hospitable  mansions  to  shelter  hia 
wearmess.  By  night  be  rests  beside  his  camel  in  the  karavan-seni  j 
and  by  day  he  hurries  along  with  no  comforts  save  those  which  be 
carries  with  him,  and  no  companions  but  his  thoughts.  But  tbeas 
are  sufiicient,  and  they  spring  up  with  every  breath  and  at  every 
turning :    his  very  k^neliness  is  sublimity ;    his  only  prospect. 
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beftvty ;   be  reclines  upon  earth,  irbon  evcrj'  dod^is  &  Mpiddire  trf 
gretfitess,  and  he  is  canopied  by  a  aliy 


We  vould  villingly  have  givea  the  sketch  of  SudiB,  which  ia 
attractiTe,  thoa^  too  inflatedly  written ;  but  we  must,  owing  to  its 
length,  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  The  fbllowing'  story 
of  Crevelier  is  interestiog  from  its  similarity  in  several  particulars 
to  that  of  Lord  Byron's  Coreaii. 

'  11>e  tittle  h^  in  ^riiich  we  had  dined  at  Paros  has  been  ren- 
dered consfricaoos  in  the  annals  of  the  Levant  by  the  deeds  of  two 
individuals  who  have  aasociwted  Aeir  names  with  the  scene.  It  was 
in  a  feitrefls,  whose  remains  are  still  to  be  seen,  near  the  shore, 
that  the  galhnt  but  unfortunate  Venieri  defended  himself  against 
the  arms  of  the  renowned  BaibarosBax  in  the  reign  of  Solyman  the 
Second ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  harljour  of  Marmora  was  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  Cievelier,  the  corsair,  whose  intrepid  exploits, 
,  during  die  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  terror  of  the  ^gean  islanders.  The  name  of  this 
aingnlar  man  is  still  vividly  remembered  in  the  Levant ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  that  aliy  English  traveller  has  yet  given  a  sketch  of 
Lis  career.  He  was  a  native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  his  youth, 
till  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  had  been  spent  in  trading  from 
Marseilles  to  theMorea,  and  the  various  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Tur- 
key. Here  he  had  gained  the  most  accurate  information  of  the  situa- 
tion of  die  Greeks,  and  the  grinding  oppression  of  their  Ottoman 
masters:  he  saw,  too,  their  evident  discontent  and  repinings,  and 
the  inability  of  the  Turks  to  keep  them  in  proper  subjection,  owing 
to  (he  daring  presence  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who  had  driven 
almost  every  Moslem  from  the  Cyclades. 

'CreveUerwas  a  manof  acute  observation,  and  the  most  grasping 
and  restless  ambition.  The  memory  of  the  easy  dominion  obtained 
by  Sanuto,  and  held  by  his  descendants,  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  adventurers  of  Europe  ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  years  before 
that  the  Marquis  de  Fleuri,  a  Marseillese,  with  a  small  force,  had 
^attempted  the  capture  of  Noxos,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fleet  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  made  it  an  article  of 
peace  with  the  Forte  that  they  should  maintain  a  squadron  in  the 
£gean  for  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  possessions.  Crevelier, 
fired  with  the  same  object,  employed  bis  superior  local  information 
regarding  the  Greeks  to  secure  his  success. 

'  The  Mainotes,  the  modern  inhabitants  of  ancient  Sparta,  have 
been  to  the  present  hour  the  niost  turbulent  and  rebellious  portion 
fif  the  population  of  Greece ;  nor  have  the  arms  of  all  the  Sultans, 
Jince  Mohammed  the  Second,  succeeded  in  thoroughly  subduing 
them,  or  destroying  their  spirit  of  impatient  independence.    It  waa 
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the  conquest  of  a.  portion  of  tbe  Peloponeuna ;  and,  &»  tbat  pitf- 
poK,  be  eotered  into  a  treaty  with  Liberaki,  the  chief  of  Maina. 
By  his  advioc,  Cierdier  passed  up  the  Gulpb  of  Kalokydiia,  and, 
widi  600  men,  laid  ei^e  to  a  castle  upon  the  shore,  which  was  hdd 
by  a  giarrison  of  Turks.  Here  he  wns  joined  by  a  party  (^  bii  al^ 
ijes ;  but  Libcraki,  instead  of  bringii^,  as  he  had  promised,  S,O0O 
armeil  followers,  appeared  before  the  castle  with  merely  800  at- 
tendants, and  even  these  unprovided  wiUi  arms  or  ammunition. 
Crevelier  was  not,  however,  to  be  daunted  by  one  disappointmeMr 
— h«  luitcd  bis  band  witb  those  of  the  Gieeks,  and  intrepidly  com- 
venced  the  assaulL 

'  Daring;  five  successive  days,  hb  efforts  to  expel  tbe  Turks  were 
omruling )  and,  alUxnigh  he  had  succeeded  in  making  sereral 
breaches  in  the  wall,  and  in  defeating  the  garrison  in  every  sally 
which  they  attempted,  stiH  be  was  almost  as  fiir  as  ever  f^om  at- 
taining possession  of  the  fort.  Besides,  his  allies  were  rather  an  in- 
cumbrftnce  than  an  aid  to  htm  ;  they  were  totally  de6cient  in  connige 
and  enthudaam  in  an  open  assault,  and  Crevelier  was  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  the  attempt,  and  betaking  himself  again  to  sea,  when, 
aa  the  morning  of  tbe  sixth  day,  a  Maltese  ^ley,  niann«l  by  h 
body  of  tbe  Knights,  entered  the  bay,  and  cast  anchor  beside  him. 

'  In  passing  by  Zante,  they  bad  heard  of  bis  expedition  into  the 
Mmu  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  their  oath  of  eternal  hostility  to  tbe 
Turks,  they  had  hurried  to  his  assistance.  But,  unfortunately,  tb<y 
only  arrived  in  time  to  witness  his  defeat.  Tbe  Mainotes,  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  tbe  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  aware  that  they 
would  not  toluate  their  supineness  as  the  wetness  of  tbe  French 
had  forced  them  to  do,  betook  themselves  in  a  body  to  their  moun- 
tains, and  abandoned  the  siege  to  the  strangers.  The  Turks  now 
gained  fresh  confldence  by  tbe  sight  of  the  departing  host,  and,  is- 
ning  in  a  body  from  die  fbrtress,  drove  the  troops  of  Crevdier  to 
theii  ships,  and  forced  the  Maltese,  after  sustaining  heavy  losses,  lb 
K.«mbBrk,  weigh  anchor,  and  steer  from  the  Gul^. 

'  Hugo  now  saw  that  tbe  enterprise  on  which  be  had  staked  hl^ 
fortunes  was  thwarted  ;  and,  mad  with  disappointment,  he  resolved 
on  abandoning  his  home  and  hia  country,  and  becoming  a  corsa^ 
amidst  the  seas  that  had  witnessed  his  defeat.  In  the  course  of  b 
very  short  time  he  collected  round  him  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  manned 
by  Italians,  Greeks,  Mainotes,  and  Sclavoniana,  who  had  joined  hlb- 
flag,  and  with  these  tie  pursued  bis  course  of  lawless  rapine.  No 
comer  of  the  £gean  was  safe  from  his  presence  ;  he  swept  firooi 
Aon  to  shore,  and  passed  from  isje  to  isle,  with  the  gloom  of  & 
sjnrk,  and  the  speed  of  the  lightning.'  One  by  one  the  whole  oircfc 
of  the  islands  became  his  tiibutaries ;  and,  at  stated  periods,  tbtt 
geUeys  of  Crevelier  were  seen  entering  tiie  harbours  of  (Jje  ArcU- 
pei^o  to  receive  his  annml  imposts,  aad,  on  their  reedy  comidi- 
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■Ms-vithhudBBund^ntanunps^mfapetee  to  dn  ifatreatt  df 
ttwir  ohieftaiu.  His  career,  ktnrevtr,  was  """■■•'"i*  bj  nmider, 
ud  hu  escunioDa  luiBtaiiied  by  needlMB  bloodafaod.  He  -was,  in 
fact,  rather  a  &voiinte  with  tbeGreeka,  nor  had  he,  in  any  cas^  pra>< 
aeaded  to  uae  Tioleiue  towards  them,  save  in  Ae  solitary  iatlUDatfit 
Ibe  island  of  Andraa. 

'  The  natirei  had  insulted  his  officers  and  refiiaed  to  contrtbute  the 
sons  which  he  demanded ;  bntj  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  the 
gallcTS  of  Hago  cast  anchor  beneath  their  city :  be  landU  swoid  hi 
hand,  and,  ere  morning  dawned,  had  pillaged  it  from  the  cliflb  tv 
the  sea ;  the  houses  of  the  iababitants  were  robb^  of  their  weahli^ 
and  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  were  burst  open  and  emptied 
by  Ae  pirates.  CnreUer  saSed  off  wiA  a  booty  sufficient  to  have 
anriohed  his  family  for  generations  ;  dot  did  be  ever  restore  a  lii|^ 
■mwn,  save  the  property  of  one  French  geodeman,  which  hs  ra* 
taned  to  him  at  the  request  of  the  Marquis  de  Noiatd,  the  Ab>» 
baeBador  to  the  Porte  from  the  Court  of  France.  For  fourteen  year* 
be  continued  to  infest  the  shnes  of  Turkey,  not  were  the  efibrta  of 
tbe  Ca{ntan:Fssha  erer  able  to  (Uatmrer  Ua  haunts  or  deatny  hit 
sqaadron.  His  fovomite  retreat  was,  howerer,  the  idand  of  Puos) 
fwd  it  is  said  that  the  fiirtiess  near  Marmora,  and  the  tailies  of  the 
{slanders  relating  to  Crevdin,  gave  t^  Iiord  Byron  the  idra  of  Con*- 
nd,  and  the  soeoe  of  the  Pirate's  Isle. 

'  Amidst  all  his  nrioits,  his  chef-d'enmre  was  the  taking  of  Petn^ 
ane  of  the  priocipu  towns  in  the  idand  of  Metdin,  which  he  ac^ 
apnidiBhed  in  the  year  1676,  nor  has  the  unfortmate  district  evtt 
•jt/t  reoorered  from  the  eSxts  ttf  his  devastating  visit  His  fbUoW^ 
ers  landed  on  the  shore  in  the  evening',  and,  having  marobed  fbr  tht 
^staace  of  three  leagues  into  the  interior,  scaled  the  walls  at  mid- 
night. The  terrified  Moslems,  awtdiing  from  their  slumbers,  9e4 
JB  haste  to  conceal  diemselves,  and  abandoned  their  houses  to  spe^ 
Uaticm  and  plunder.  During  three  hours,  the  band  of  the  Corsatn 
mre  emph^ed  in  securing  theli  prey,  and  at  day-light  returned  to 
Clrevdier,  who  had  remained  in  the  galleys  to  giurd  the  shocee  tHI 
their,  arrlvaL  They  brought  with  Uieai  a  horde  of  five  bundled 
daves,  end  aquaotity  of  pl^,  rich  ganaents,  silkcR  carpets,  piedooa 
atoiffoi  gems  and  money,  whose  vahie  is  sl^ed  at  a  sum  ^most  b^ 
ymd  credibility. 

'  Hugo  WHS  BOW  about  to  abandon  his  lawless  pursuits  for  ever, 
and  betake  himsdf  to  home  and  retirement ;  sod,  as  a  finishing 
Uaw  a^nst  the  detested  Ottomans,  lie  resolved  on  conoIuAng  'his 
career  by  the  plunder  <d  a  rich  caravan,  whioh  was  expected  to  pass 
bona  AJexandiJa  to  Constaatinoide.  His  squadron  was  despatchad 
OB  the  IoDk>oBt  to  the  various  islands-  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus, 
i^ilst  he  himadf  retired,  ^th  two  otbv  galleys,  to  the  harboiu  of 
Stampelia  to  await  their  report,  before  com|detii^  his  decisive  kp- 
jwnganienta  for  utaclUBg  tbe  convoy.  But  bora  his  career  va*  dea- 
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tined  to  close :  ba  bad  on  bosrd  hia  TCMel,  u  Itlt  vdet,  a  Savoyard; 
whom  he  bad  reacned  from  slareiy  and  itna^nad  he  bad  aUacb«d 
tobim  by  loD^yearaof  kiodness.  Onedaybebad  given  bimabfam 
in  anger ;  but  his  resentmeDt  soon  died  away,  and  he  &ncied  it  waa 
forgiMoi.  Tbe  metch  had,  however, treasured  up  ^c  wrong,  aa* 
miser  guards  the  talisman  of  bis  fortunes,  nor  was  an  opportunity 
long  wanting  to  revenge-  it. 

'  '  Crevelier,  unauapicHHU  of  injury,  bad  often  intrusted  to  die  mis*' 
eieant  the  key  of  his  sainte-barbe,  or  powder-room  ;  and,  on  tbe  day 
when  be  was  about  to  sail  from  Stampalia.  tbe  Savoyard  bad  ii»> 
glected  to  return  it  to  him.  He  went  below,  attached  a  slow  matdi 
loone  of  tbe  masav  barrels,  and,  retumingon  deck,  rowed  on  sliors 
wiA  one  or  two  o^  his  companions,  with  a  smile  un  bis  treaclterau 
lipaand  lightness  at  his  livid  heart.  The  corsair  waa  seated  in  Ua 
eabln,  on  the  poop,  with  the  two  other  commanders,  wbea  the 
mat<^  communicated.  Tbe  vessel,  bursting  into  a  thousand  atoms, 
was  buried  into  the  air,  in  the  midst  of  a  volcano  of  fiames  and 
blazing  timbers  t  and,  when  tbe  terrific  explosion  liad  subsided,  their 
bodies,  and  those  of  two  hundre^tf  thdr  murdered  companloni,. 
vere  washed  by  tbe  agitated  waves  on  tbe  shores  of  the  island.' 

Hov  far  tbe  above  details  may  warrant  Mr.  Emerson's  publisher 
in  announcing  this  as  the  oWgmalof  'The  Corsair,'  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  }  but  there  is  unquestionably  a  striking  coincidence 
in  the  general  character  and  habits,  tbe  retreat  and  exploits  of  the 
two  heroes  ;  and,  if  wa  are  to  consider  '  Lara '.  as  the  continnation 
of  Conrad,  the  Corsair  of  romance,  as  well  as  this  Corsair  of  bistory. 
Was  a  foreigner,  and  not  a  Greek.  liord  Byron  has  certainly  an- 
nounced no  [Mototype  for  his  freebooter,  though  he  has  quoted 
■ome  parallels  for  taira ;  yet  one  can  liardly  suppose  that  a  ttavdler 
•o  intimate  with  the  Levant  as  bia  Lordship,  could  have  been.  igw»> 
lant  of  a  story  which  must  be  there  so  current  as  that  of  Cre^ 
Teller. 

'  Throughout  the  work  Mr.  Emerson  has  inserted  frequent  ithu- 
ttations  of  obscure  passages  as  references  in  Scripture,  by  ad- 
ducing the  customs  and  observances  still  prevalent  in  tbe  East.  In 
these  ne  has  not  been  unifbrmty  successAil :  some  are,  in  our  opi- 
nion, rather  far-fetcbed,  and  betray  an  unnecessary  display  ofemdl- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Not  a  few  of  tbem  are,  however, 
striking  and  curious }  and,  amongst  others,  tbe  lowing  explana- 
tion ofthe  term  Portt,  applied  to  the  Ottoman  Cabinet . 

'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  any  where  seen  an  allusion  to  tbe 
dHDcidence  between  this  title  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  rather  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  the  constant  application  ofthe  teem  QUa, 
throughout  the  sacred  writings.  The  Baba  Hoomajun,  tbe  Sid>- 
iime  Porte,  is  one  of  the  gata  of  the  Sera^w,  and  from  tt  the 
Qttemaa  Emperor  derives  his  singular  appdUtion. 

'  In  tbe  same  manner,  the  word  '  gate'  in  its  various  applk^iona 
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tlmngbont  the  Scriptures,  tignilM  pover,  u  in  the  inituR*  vfaeo- 
God  proctuBca  Afavlum  that  fail  posterity  shoold  pouew  ths  gatu 
of  tbeir  enemieB,'  G«l  xxii.  v.  YJ.  And,  the  gata  at  Hell  (shall 
ml  prevail  against  the  Church,)  Matt.  xvi.  r.  18 ;  the  ga^  of - 
Death,  (Psalm  ix.  t.  IS) ;  the  gates  of  the  grare  (Isaiah,  xxxviii.. 
vt  10) }  the  gates  of  righteousness  (Psalm  exviiL  v.  19) ;  and  m* 
nous  other  paasages,  convey  the  same  imporL 
'  *  Again,  gatt  signifies,  in  another  sense,  justiea  and  judicstnie,  or 
ttMpiaceof  assembly  where  judgment  is  pronounced  j  forexampte, 
—the  gate  of  Bethldiem,  where  judgment  was  given  betwe^  Boas; 
and  Naomi's  relation,  in  the  matter  of  Rnth*s  marriage.  {RtUh^ 
ir.-v.  1.)  And  in  LunenUtions,  v.  v.  14,  it  is  mentioned  thus:' 
'the  eld«rs  hare  ceased  &om  the  gale,'  that  is,  from  frequenting' 
die  council-chamber.  , 

'  Another,  amongst  many  significations,  is  a  vuillHude  or  a. 
family  ;  thos,  when  Boaz  tells  Buth,  (chap.  iii.  r.  11.)  that  all  tha. 
gatei  of  his  house  know  she  }a  virtuous ;  it  means  literally,  the  per- 
sons of  his  household. 

'  Influenced  by  that  unchanging  tone  of  halnt  and  feeling  which 
characterises  the  Orientals,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  assump^ 
tion  of  this  poetical  and  patriarchal  epithet  by  the  Sultan  j  and  the 
passages  I  have  quoted,  assigning  to  it  power,  juttice,  and  multitude^ 
render  it  expressive,  as  well  as  tasteful  aod  magnificent.' 

At  the  little  island  of  Costelorizo  on  the  coast  of  Earataania,  Mr. 
Emerson  describes  a  cistern  for  the  collection  of  rain-water ;  aut^ 
in  speaking  of  the  frequency  of  such  contrivances,  as  well  as  of. 
fountains  in  the  East,  he  appends  the  following  ingenious  illustra- 
tion  of  a  passi^  in  John  : 

-  '  Tbronghout  the  East,  the  cnatmi,  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
tore,  of  its  being  the  duty  of  females  to  go  to  the  wells,  seems  to 
have  i»evailed  fi'om  a  pciiod  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  u  a> 
picvalent  at  ^e  present  moment  as  when  Behecca  assuaged  the 
thirst  of  the  servant  of  Abraham,  '  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  evem 
at  the  time  when  women  go  out  to  draw  water,'*  or  when  Uie  wo- 
man of  iiamaria  met  Jesus  by  the  well  of  Jacob. 

'  This  very  edifice,  too,  and  others  constmcted  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, afford  a  striking  tUustration  of  the  peculiar  force  of  die  pas- 
sage to  which  I  have  last  alluded,  besides  several  dirougfaout  tho 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  '  weU'  is  erroneously  tnns* 
lated.  '  If  thou  knewest  (said  Jesus  to  the  woman)  die  gift  of 
God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee.  Give  me  to  drink,  thoa 
wonldst  have  asked  him,  and  he  would  have  given  unto  thee  Itviiif 
water.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  Uiou  hast  nothing  t» 
drtw  with,  and  the  veil  (to  ^pnf)  is  deep }  frtKu-whence  then  hast 

•  ecB.  mv.  U.   - 
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dton  ttast  living  water  >  Art  th«i  gttKtw  than  ooi  firtlMC  Jaaatv 
wbo  pwe  lu  the  «DeU  (Tg^p^n)  aoddnidi  thereof  Uouelf,  hiacbil- 
Aao,  and  his  cattle )  Jesiu  aaith  onto  ber,  Whosoerw  dnnVeth  of 
ttiia  water,  Bfaall  thirst  again.  But  whoso  diinketh  of  the  vstei  that 
I.ehaU  ^ve  him  shall  Dever  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  sh^  be  onto  him  a  well  [wm  Hm**)  of  water  springing  up 
into  eternal  life."     (l  John,  v.  lO— 14.) 

'  Not,  ^  ^*  ahov«  paas^e  the  wwdi  ^^n^  and  nrn  ^<m  been- 
ipdisorimwateLy  tmnilateri  "  well ;"  whereas  the  latter,  which  ia- 
^plicd  by  om  Saviour  to  the  "living  water,"  signifies  a/uvntoiit. 
A  constant  spring,  in  which  •cose  it  is  employed  in  the  Epistle  hf. 
Jama—"  I>olh  a  ibuDtain  (mr*),"  saith  he,  "  send  fu'tfa  at  the 
nine  ]daoa  sweet  watei  and  bitter )"  and  the  foimer,  ^^*a«.  which 
should  be  translated  a  cUttm  or  retervoir,  irom  the  Uelwew  1M3* 
signifies  liteially  a  pit,  as  in  Luke  xiv,  6.  "  Which  of  you  shaO 
haveanoxoranassfeUen  intoa^iit"  («>  fp«y  cfirnritrw,  &c.)j  and  in 
^velations,  ix.  1,  Z.  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  (4  <^»'  ray  ^purrar 
■mt-afiuaaau)  j  and  iwf'  td  ^t**e  Tut  afiimmi,  he  opened  the  bottomkis 
piU 

'  The  import  of  this  passage,  therefore,  is,  that  (he  woman  of 
Samaria  stood  by  the  cistern  of  Jacob,  and  hesitated  to  give  Jesus  to- 
drink  of  the  stagnant  water  collected  within  it,  whilst  he,  had  she 
known  to  ask  it,  could  have  given  unto  &r  to  diink  of  the  fresh 
^^nfoin  (hat  B[HiDgeth  up  Into  endless  life. 

'  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  interpretation  ;  but  the  fi«queney  of 
both  wdls  and  reservoirs  thmnghout  the  East,  and  the  supoJority 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  serve  to  countenance  the  conclOMon  I  wonM 
drew,  and  to  add  fresh  force  to  the  impoprt  of  the  sacred  (ext.  To 
him,  however,  who  has  never  panted  beneath  the  boming  sun  of 
Aaia,  nor  trod  its  scorched  and  giewing  soil,  whose  eyes  b«ve  never 
tamed  upon  its  dondless  skies,  or  shot  wistfully  aliuig  its  parcheA 
aad  endless  deserts,  the  frequent  mention  of  water  andits  impoitatf- 
vtCi  in  the BU>le  can  ctMBewkh  but  little  weight;  and  bc^akine  who 
hu'toiMtbras^  thr-privatioiH  of  India,  or  writhed  beneath  th» 
withering  winbaapiB  of  tiie  East,  ean  eajoy  in  their  full  ricimess  and 
luxury  the  sublime  nlltinnn  of  tlie  Scriptures.' 

Pasflwea^Hohastltese  are  very  numcioue,  and  fonD'Sona  of  liie 
swat  valuable  portioni  of  the  book.  In  addition  to  these,  die  woriL 
is  divenified  by  several  tales  and  narratives  which  are  illnstrative  at 
Oiieatal  1U«,  and  some  poetical  tranalalions  of  modem  Oreelcsos^t, 
Iriiich  aiqiear  to  be  both  Utenily  and  graoe&Uy  esaested.  There 
k  a  shflfft  biatosT  of  the  Dukca  of  (be  ^bipelago,  a  race  of  feadal 
diidtauas  who  bdd  poasessioa  ttf  the  Cycladea  -from  the  IStb  t» 
ttie  17ii>  century,  wItKh  possesses  consideraUe  novelty  and  iateneat. 
The  author  baa  lUtewiae  given  us  a  system  of  geograpfaioal  happi> 
neas  for  Saoaka,  in  which  he  ■^*— "pit  to  ^»nn.^ff«tratj  that  the 
barshncM  or  affection  by  which  they  are  treated  by  tiieii  husbandi^ 
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is  regulated  bj  the  latitndes  in  wliich  they  lire.  We  ^^mhend^ 
however,  that  this  theory  is  desig;tied  less  for  philasophas  ttau  for 
-the  ladies. 

The  <:hlef  defect  of  this  vork  is  in  die  Style,  which,  ai  the  reader 
will  perceive  from  some  of  the  fhr^oing  extracts,  is  often  mudi 
too  flowery  and  poetical.  It  is  moat  graceful  and  pleasing  when 
last  ambitious.  Like  die  dress  of  fats  Orient^,  It  is  too  moeli 
tKdizened  and  be-gemmed  with  oniament  fbr  sober  English  taster 
The  heart  of  the  author,  however,  is  evidently  rn  his  subject ;  and 
his  writings  evince  mndi  elegant  acquirement,  shrewd  obeoration, 
and  genuine  good  feehng.  There  is  throughout  the  work  an  aJr  ^ 
honhommie  and  amiatnlity ;  and  his  Oriental  enthunasni  has  suftised 
his  pages  with  a  sunny  brilliBDCy  which,  in  spite  of  excess  of  deco* 
radon,  hannonizes  agjeeably  with  the  scenes  he  deacribea. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  r^etted  that  the  work  is  so  decidedly  calcu- 
loted  for  the  drawing-room  instead  of  the  library ;  but,  at  the  umQ 
time,  it  forms  no  imwortby  counterpart  to  Mr.  Emerson's  ibriDer 
production  j  and  both  give  good  promise,  in  so  young  an  author,  <^ 
those  b^nts  which  we  hope  one  day  to  see  devoted  with  stiUhig^KX 
fuocess  to  more  arduous  and  impoitant  pursuits. 


SoMNir  TO  AnTiriai. 


Tiw  of  th«  rushing  flood,  and  dying  flowar  1 

When  the  changed  grove,  wWi  raaaet  ganoaaU  sear, 

Tidds  its  last  chaplet  fbr  the  faded  year. 

And  desolating  tempests  tijin  the  bower, 

Making  wild  musk:  to  the  wanderer's  ear, 

I  love  thae  fbr  thy  malaBcbi^y  power  i 

Tbere  la  a  iDoral  <Hi  tby  fhded  leaf, 

A  sympathy  within  thy  clouded  sky, 

Wdl  suited  to  the  sofiening  hour  of  grief. 

And  not  ungrabeful  to  the  tearfid  eye,   ' 

Or  hcMt, — wUch  gives  the  imprisoned  thovglit  leUef 

In  unrettralned  coni^kint  when  nona  la  by. 

And  &ndefl  in  thy  breeze's  solemn  tone. 

The  answering  sigh  of  Earth  responsive  to  i(i  own, 

J.F.JH. 
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LiriCATIONI  AND  NUUBUB  OP  EoiOPCAN  JVMiH. 

Fmou  tbe  notice  irhich  we  hare  already  takeo  of  Mr.  Miller't 
WOTk  on  '  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  India/  our  readers  maj 
have  collected  the  chief  and  characteristic  features  of  the.jurispru- 
dence  there  eatabUshed.  They  will  remember  that  it  is  not  a  well 
digested,  weH  ordered  code  of  consistent  and  connected  constitu- 
'tiotis,  enacted  after  careful  and  mature  deliberation  on  the  ancient 
laws-  and  existing  usages  of  tbe  people,  but  a  system  at  first  formed 
of  various  and  discordant  materiob,  and  since  feshioned  more  or 
the  sug^stions  of  unforeseen  but  urgent  inconvenience  than  on  an 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  rational  improvement.  Re- 
gnla&ns  thus  hastily  assembled,  some  formed  on  British,  others 
OD  Eastern  principles  of  law,  often  vitiated  and  perverted  by  for- 
itible  adaptation  to  circumstances  with  which  they  but  indifferently 
assort,  always  more  of  less  impairing  the  authority  of  recorded 
precedents  or  established  custom,  could  only  be  made  conducive  to 
the  due  dispensatioii  of  justice,  by  eommitting  an  extensive  trust  of 
etjuitable  authority  to  those  by  whom  they  were  to  be  administered. 

The  qualifications,  therefore,  the  education  and  characters  of  those 
«bo  fill  Judicial  offices  under  the  Company,  are  in  every  point  of 
view  subjects  of  the  highest  concern.  If  there  be  one  branch  of 
their  service  to  which  it  is  the  interest  of  tbe  Directors  more  than 
another  to  attend,  it  is  undoubtedly  this.  The  meti  who  represent 
them  on  the  bench  in  India,  should  not  only  be  expert  in  the  Hin- 
doo and  Mohammedan  laws,  but  also  well  versed  in  the  general 
maxims  of  natural  justice  ;  they  should  be  familiarised  by  long  ex- 
}  erience  to  the  application  of  such  maxims  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  and  accustomed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  intricate  and  un- 
precedented differences  which  day  afier  day  arise  among  men  in  all 
conditions  of  society,  barbarous  or  civilised,  rude  or  refined.  These 
■re  qualifications  essential  to  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  jt>dge,  whatever  be  the  sphere  of  hie  authority.  £ven  where 
laws  are  positive',  consistent,  and  clear,  where  former  decisions 
are  carefully  recorded,  and  vigilance  and  skill  incessantly  employed 
to  prevent  surprise  or  inadvertence,  legal  studies  alone,  however 
profound,  will  not  etable  a  man  to  perform  the  judicial  functions. 
Suspicious  narratives  must  be  scrutinised,  ingenious  fitllocies  de- 
tected, conflicting  testimonies  weighed,  much  must  be  learnt  which 
is  not  in  written  books,  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  law  more  requisite 
ibsn  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  Not  less  surely  is  this  the  case 
in  India,  where  it  has  been  our  policy  to  exclude  Natives  from 
offices  of  trust  and  to  commit  the  whole  administration  of  our  in- 
congruous and  dncertain  system  of  law  to  the  hands  of  Europeans. 
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Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  condition  in  wbich  an  Englbtunan  even' 
of  mature  years  and  competent  information  is  placed  on  his  first  ar- 
rirol  in  our  Eastern  territories.  What  a  prodigious  difference  must 
be  obBerve  between  the  religion,  cuitams,  manners,  prejudices, 
principles,  and  dealings  of  the  sodetj  which  he  has  litt  and  that  to 
which  he  is  newly  introduced !  How  often  innst  be  And  the  ob- 
vious dictates  of  morality  and  justice  conflicdng  with  the  est^ 
blished  usages  and  consecrated  errors  of  a  semi-baibaroiis  people  1 
How  oflen  will  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  langnage,  and  his 
vtter  ignorance  of  tbe  characters,  of  IhoK  about  him,  conspire  with 
thur  unrivalled  cunning  and  duplicity  to  betray  him  into  inepara- 
ble  «nors  !  To  guard  altogether  against  such  inconvenieDces, 
Europe  cannot  supply  adequate  education ;  but  means  might  be 
i^en  both  here  and  in  India  to  render  their  occurrence  l«s  fte- 
qucntj  and  it  ia  clearly  |the  duty  of  those  who  claim  deepodc  powei. 
over  so  many  millions  of  their  fellow-BubjecIs,  to  spare  no  expense 
and  no  exertion  to  protect  them  against  die  perversion  and  delay  of 
justice,  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  incompetence  or  igno-, 
nmce  in  its  ministers. 

'  Tbe  present,'  says  Mr.  Miller, '  is  not  the  time  for  pUcang  half- 
tau^t  men  on  the  jndgment-seat  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Brigar< 
diers  or  major-generals  are  not  much  respected  now,  as  ChaaceUora 
in  the  West  Indies ;  yet  tbey  are  just  as  well  qualified  to  fill  such 
stations  as  a  Company's  factor  or  junior  merchant  ia  to  be  can- 
Verted  from  a  collector  of  revenue,  which  be,  perhaps,  was  the 
week  before,  into  a  Zillab  Judge,  which  he  becomes  the  week  fol- 
lowing. He  ought  to  be  fit  fur  bis  place  when  be  enters  upon  it, 
and  not  become  qualified  for  it  when  he  is  about  to  leave  it.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  not  an  easy  task  any  where,  and  Hin- 
dooatan  ia  not  tbe  place  where  an  uneducated  European  can  attempt 
it  most  successfully.  He  must  be,  to  a  great  degree,  a  stranger  to 
tbe  language,  characters,  and  habits  of  tbe  people  around  him'j  he 
has  tbe  astute  and  oflen  corrupt  ofiicers  of  hia  court  to  superintend) 
tbe  opinions  of  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  lawyers  to  approve  or 
reject :  be  baa  to  determine  how  far  the  law .  of  the  district  ia  af- 
fected by  tbe  Company's  regulations  ;  and,  if  lui  native  law  or  writ* 
ten  regulations  exist,  he  has  to  settle  in  what  w^  the  principles 
of  natural  equity  bear,  upon  the  dispute  between  the  parties.  It  ia 
apt  to  be  forgotten  that  the  duties  of  a  judge  are,  or  oi^t  to  be, 
far  more  difficult  under  the  Company,  than  they  were  under  tiie 
Native  Princes.  The  Company  has  thought  fit  to  create  a  r^;ulsr 
system  of  law  and  procedure,  both  of  which  tilt  their  time  weio 
miknown.in  India.  This  law  and  procedure  must  become  more 
complicated,  as  deeds,  contracts,  and  agreements  become  more 
numerous  and  the  enforcement  of  them  more  certain.  All  this  not 
only  points  out  tbe  necessity  of  rendering  tbe  Judges  a  separate 
body  of  ofScera,  as  they  were  wisely  made  by  Lord  Cornwallii }  bat 
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obrkiusly  decuuods  from  them  yi»lificitioo»  whMi  do  "*— j-intt 
laesiis  have  yet  been  taken  to  iurmah.' 

'The  Native  population  of  Britiah  India,'  says  Sir  Edwsrd  HydS 
BMt,  in  bis  firat  letter  to  Loid  EldiHi,  '  may  amomit  to  about  fift^ 
■iJHniw,  of  whom  by  ftr  the  greater  part  is  under  the  Bengal  Pre- 
ridency.  The  number  of  Britiah  Judges  and  Magistnites  here  to 
dig*"""  justioe  to  this  moltitode  is  abont  150,  dispoved  thronghont 
A  immeoae  area.  The  executioa  of  »  udnona  a  duty  by  ao 
BBull  a  number,  being  physically  impossible,  is  ai^ialling  eaot^  of 
itietf.  Thinly  then,  how  the  doty  mat  necessarily  be  peilnmMd 
whan  ibt  gnattt  nnmber  of  die  administntora  ore  scaicoly  mora 
Ami  hoys,  having  do  particular  turn  or  talent  for  judicial  parsaits, 
and  wilhout  any  judicial  education  or  tmining  whstevtf .  I  am 
afraid  to  say  more  upon  the  subject,  even  under  the  protection  at 
joat  Lordritip's  conSdeDce.' 

Mr.  Tytier,  who  was  himself  a  Judge,  describes  the  way  In  vhidi 
diose  gentlemen  enter  on  the  performance  of  tbetr  Irinctions  in  the 
ftQowbig  manner :— '  Reliev«l  fVom  the  trammels  of  college,  no 
inoonsidenble  portion  of  the  young  men  lead  a  life  of  ctunparative 
iadoleaee  and  extravagance,  as  assistants  to  collectors  and  commer- 
<dal  residents.  The  rest,  entering  the  judicidi  line,  ore  burdened 
with  the  cares  and  invested  with  Uie  power  attoiding  tiie  office  of 
a  jndge,  widle  as  yet  they  have  scareely  one  qnallfication  for  the 
aitoation,  except  the  knowledge  of  the  language.'  He  afterwards 
■ids  '  Under  the  preteat  arrangeokent,  dttmu^  the  young  civilian 
has  attained  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  FersiaA  and  Bengalee 
yet  he  often  finds  himself  in  a  wilderness  when  he  enters  the  (»urt 
and  commences  bis  first  cause.  He  ia,  in  fact,  for  a  while  exposed 
to  the  concealed,  but  continued,  ridicule  of  his  inferior  officers.  It 
b  not  likely,  indeed,  that  he  should  discover  this,  as  the  lowest 
Natives  around  him  possess  a  thorough  command  of  cooDtennnc^ 
anited  to  the  most  finished  politeness.'* 

'In  Europe,'  says  General  Leith,  'a  merchant  is  a  trader,  and 
-Oe  judge  a  man  of  the  law.  The  establishment  of  the  Company's 
service  haa  not  yet  arrived,  or  is  not  supposed  to  have  arrived,  at 
that  period  when  these  professiona  come  to  be  separated  and  aa- 
•igned  to  different  chtases  of  eervaiits,  who  in  their  early  studies  are 
tb  be  inatnicted  in  those  branches  of  science  most  suited  to  the  pnn 
HHsioB  for  whiA  they  are  intended.  Men  are  one  day  employed 
ia  the  coimnercial  department,  the  next  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and 
idtarwaitit  find  themselves  placed  tipon  the  Bench.  The  conse- 
qusnce  is  as  might  be  expected ;  judicial  duties  are  di8chai|>ed 
wltboat  much  intelligence  or  method.  How  then  can  It  be  a  matter 
of  iwprise  to  find  that  the  progress  at  the  courts  is  tardy,  judg* 
nksata  contradictory,  and  appeals  freipiait  ?  There  is  a  vulgar  preja-- 

•  Tyfler  on  India,  ToL  1.,  pref.  p.  14.    ftirf.,  voi  i.,  p.  62. 
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-doe  that  iBopiUcfl  to  a  ragidw  ettaUkhment  of  cxhdU  of  juticB 
«a  occasioQ  of  litigfttioQ  and  the  prevalence  of  bm-BUite.  £z- 
perience  hu  proved  now  unjust^  this  opinioD  u  foonded.  Dnrii^ 
the  period  that  a  Mayor's  court  euated  in  the  differeot  Indiaa  capi- 
tals of  Calcutta.  Madras,  wd  Bombav,  tlie  pKvaknoe  at  litigatioa 
was  much  greater  than  at  present,  whoi  men'a  rights  an  asswed  to 
Hiem  by  the  forms  of  law,  the  advantage  of  a  r^nlai  bar,  aad  the 
lefrmng  and  integrity  of  well-educated  judges.'* 

'Notonly,'  says  Mr.  Miller,  'does  itseem'meetthat  those  yon^cnMtt 
who  are  de(rtin«l  for  the  judicial  career  should  be  afForded  BuracienC 
tneana  of  instruction,  but  also  that  diere  sfaotitd  be  some  trial  t^-Ae 
ImdI  and  extent  of  ilieir  capacity  by  dMwing  what  iafluence  tte  in- 
Qtniotion  irtiicfa  tJiey  have  received  has  bad  iqwn  them.  This  eatam^ 
nation  oi^^  not  to  be  luinecesearL^  jigonwe ;  bat,  if  it  were  of  muik 
4art  as  to  be  iwdergone  at  all  times  and  by  ^  persons,  the  c&ct  of 
it  would  be  emincDtly  beDeficial.  Tlte  importance  <tf  the  ^poi>l- 
ments  DOW  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  would,  it  is  true,  be  Miae« 
what  reduced ;  but  they  would  itill  be  abundantly  raluidde.  It  ia 
quite  sufficient  for  the  person  in  whom  the  patn»iage  may  be  vested 
to  have  thg  privil^;e  of  nominating  one  promising  young  man  to 
be  sent  out  as  a  judge^  instead  of  one  still  abler  who  might  hav» 
obtained  the  appointment  if  it  bad  been  open  to  general  competi- 
tion.  That  a  certain  number  of  incompetent  or  thougbtless  young 
men  would,  by  soch  an  ordeal,  be  deprived  of  a  comfortable  provi*. 
sion  ftv  life,  to  the  toss  and  disappointment  of  themselves  and  thdr 
relations,  b  trUQ  j  and  this  is  the  very  circumstanoe  which  deam- 
■trates  its  utiUty.  Severity,  in  rejecting  a  young  man  unfit  to  ba. 
a  judge,  is  mercy  towards  those  over  whose  persons  and  piopertiea 
b£  aspires  to  sit  in  judgment. 

'  This  is  not  meant  to  convey  any  general  reflection  on  the  ability 
of  tbe  judges  in  India.  Ad  iuepection  of  the  two  Tolnmes  ^ 
Heports  and  Memorials,  made  l^  the  judicial  servants  of  the  Com> 
pony,  and  printed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  sai  to  which  such  fre- 
qoebt  reference  is  made  in  these  pages,  proves  a  certain  proportion 
of  tbem  to  possess  a  strength  of  judgment,  and  an  aptitude  for  ju- 
dicial business  and  arrangements,  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  age  or  country.  But  tbe  same  volumes  show  that  they  aro 
Mot  all  eDtitled  to  tbis  high  commendation  ;  and  none  of  those 
iriiose  prodtictioos  are  thoe  to  be  seen  are  likely  to  be  among  the 
niost  incompetent  in  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  I  rely 
upon  the  acknowledged  principle,  which  I  believe  the  amplest  indi-* 
cation  of  particulars  that  could  be  made  in  this  case  would  only 
oonSrm,  that  men  will  always  be  pressed  into  situations  for  whii^ 
thair  talents  are  unfit,  unlsu  diligent  precaution  be  tolcen  to  ex* 
dude  them.    That  none  but  young  men  of  first-rate  u    '     '     " 

•Lrith,  p.9St  let  also  p.  34. 
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■hnll  erer  be  onploTed  in  tbe  administniUoii  of  joatice  ia  India,  it 
«on!d  be  idle  to  expect,  but  it  sorely  ia  not  nnreasoDable  to  provide 
that  they  ihould  exhibit  proofs  of  tbeir  judicial  quslifintiouB,  both 
later  in  life  and  more  decisive  in  thetnadves  than  those  which  anf 
CXtuninBtioD  now  undergone  at  Huleybury  or  in  India  can  afford. 
Whether  tbe  Diitiitors  are  prepared  for  such  a  change  or  not,  the 
time  seema  to  be  fast  approaching  when  no  alternatiTe  wilt  be  left 
them,  but  either  that  (rf  selecting  their  judges  &om  a  Ibt  of  re- 
gularly educated  lawyers  proposed  to  them  by  the  oSicers  of  tbe 
<  Crown,  or  of  bestowing  more  attention  on  the  natural  and  acquired 
■ndowments  of  those  of  their  own  appointment.'* 

Taking  leave  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Company's  Europem 
jodges,  let  us  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  their  numbera. 
At  present,  there  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  separate  courts,  be- 
tween 110  and  ISO  Earopean  judges,  and  between  sixty  and 
seventy  European  Registrars ;  which  last,  besides  discharging  tbe 
duties  of  Registrars,  occaaionally  perform  that  of  judges  also.  It 
-ttua  appears,  that  upon  SOO  Europeana,  or  thereabouts,  all  ioi- 
portant  causes  devolve,  which  arise  among  a  population  of  almat 
ninety  millions  of  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  surface  of  upwards 
cf  1 ,500  miles  In  length  and  about  as  much  in  breadth,  and  exhibit 
ing  endless  diversities  of  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  institu^ms. 
The  jurisdiction  of  each  Ziilah  Judge  throughout  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  appears  to  contain  on  an  average  from  250,000  to  300^)00 
■ouls.t  Each  of  the  Zillabe  in  Bengal  contains  from  800,000  to 
1,300,000.  That  of  Rungpore  is  said  to  contain  the  enormous 
.amount  of  two  millions  and  a  h^.  No  reasoning  or  explanation 
-can  either  enfeeble  or  fartiiy  the  inference  to  be  drawn  firom  the 
aimple  statement  of  these  particulars.  Whatever  a  judge's  capacity 
and  zeal  may  be,  it  is  impossible  he  can  accomplish  what  is  here 
-demanded  of  him.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  simplicity  whidi 
pervades  the  traasactiona  of  Eastern  society,  and  the  general  poverty 
of  its  population,  if  tbe  Ziilah  courts  fail  to  be  choked  up,  it  can 
only  be  becauae  Uie  suitors  are  absolutely  debarred  by  expense  and 
distaoce  from  resorting  to  them.  Surely  such  an  order  of  thii^  ia 
aeither  calculated  to  secure  the  honesty  and  contentment  of  the 
Company's  subjects,  nor  tbe  prosperity  and  stability  of  their  Go-, 
vemment.  Why  then,  it  nwy  be  said,  is  not  the  number  of  the 
European  courts  augmented  ?  Undoubtedly  it  ought,  provided  the 
shief  part  of  the  judicial  business  in  India  is  to  be  conducted  by 
Eurq>ean  agency,  and  upon  as  extensive  a  scale  as  may  be  necessary 
for  tbe  adequate  dispensation  of  justice.  Rut  European  agency  il 
not  economical.  Tbe  climate  demands  many  indulgences,  and 
v»nity  and  fashion  have  superadded  others,  until  tbe  lesoarces  of 

•  M>llw,p.63. 
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Ike  Cotnpany,  abundant  sj  tliey  are,  can  scarcely  defray  the  cost  of 
tltefr  ori^nal  eatablisbinent.  Mr.  Secretary  Dowdeawell  declares 
tiiat  the  salary  of  each  Provincial  jud^  ou^ht  to  be,  at  least^ 
Airty-five  thousand  rupees,  or  about  3,500!.,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
Zm&h  judges  is  now  about  2,S00;. 

.'  The  whole  judicial  expense  of  the  three  Presidencies  is  enormous. 
Tile  charges  of  that  of  Madras,  exclusive  of  prisoners  and  the  po- 
lice, amounted,  in  the  year  1811-12,  to  do  less  than  348,369^.,*  and 
tfiai  of  Bengal,  in  the  year  1809-10,  rose  to  the  extraordinary  aunt 
of  870.000^.  Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  European  caurts* 
Ba  ftwer  than  nine  ZiUoh  courts  were  reduced  within  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  between  the  9th  of  February,  1821,  and  the  7th 
oFNarch,  1823.  Of  this  reduc^oo,  it  is  true,  the  Court  ofDircQ- 
tors  thought  proper  to  express  their  disapprobation  j  but,  down  to 
tie  date  of  the  very  last  printed  judicial  letter  which  was  seat  by  the 
Directors  to  Ben^,  they  express  their  inability  to  make  any  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  their  European  law-officers  jf  and,  when  it  is 
considered  that  to  discbarge  the  duties  now  imposed  on  the  judges, 
tteir  numbers  ought  to  be  at  once  trebled  or  quadrupled,  it  is  ob- 
TKHisthat  all  expectation  of  such  reinforcement  is  absolutely  hope- 
leas.  This,  however,  is  no  answer  to  the  complaint  against  the 
present  system  of  administering  joitice  iu  India.  The  Government 
u  not  releasedfromhs  obligation  to  provide  justice;  and,  if  it  cannot 
•ffi>Td  Europeans,  it  is  bound  to  call  in  speedy  and  effectual  ossist- 
ance  from  other  quarters. 

After  these  extracts  from  '  The  Judicial  and  Rtveaue  Selectioos/ 
and  from  Mr.  Miller,  we  may  be  permitted  to  pause,  and  to 
inquire  what  pretence  there  is  for  the  assertion  so  firequenUy 
hazarded  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  that  its  Qovernment 
has  been  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people } 
On  the  evidence  of  their  own  servants,  summed  up  calmly  and 
impartially  by  Mr.  Miller,  they  are  convicted  of  wilful,  debberata 
abuse  of  the  highest  trust  committed  by  Parliament  to  their 
care,  by  pladng  beardless  and  inexperienced  boys  upon  the  seat  of 
Justice !  Yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  that  corrupt .  InBuence 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  their  whole  svstem,  th^  have  alienated 
die  affections  of  the  people  from  the  British  name,  and  taught  then 
to  consider  the  very  courts  which  were  established  for  their  protec- 
tion as  engines  of  plunder  and  oppression. 

Not  content  with  raising  ignorance  and  incompetence  to  the 
bench,  theii-miser^e  parsimony  has  suggested  to  them  a  dimipn* 
tion  in  the  number  of  the  judges,  in  the  teeth  of  their  own  admi»* 
won  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  dispose  of  the  ex- 
isting arrears.     The  administration  of  the  laws  is  one  of  those 

*  Papcnlddbefors  the  House  of  Ctunmons.    1819. 
t 'Jndieial  and  Revenue  Selections.'   Vol.  iv.  p.  36. 
OrientiU  Herald,  rol.  20,  2  1 
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dnties  of  which  Lord  GrenTiOe  said,  that '  they  attach  on  ^vem— 
meat,  in  all  its  formi,  are  the  price  and  condition  of  obediertce,  aa-' 
cred  obligations  from  which  no  sovereiga  power  can  ever  be  r^ 
leased,  due  frooi  all  who  exact  to  all  who  pay  allegiance.'  If  ths 
Company  were  to  be  tried  by  this  principle  of  nd^octl  obligatitn, 
how  long  would  their  dominion  continue !  Not  one  year,  we  fiar- 
lessly  assert.  England  has  destrpj'ed  the  trade  and  agriculture  of 
India}  it  has  reduced  the  people  toastateof  miserable  bondage,  on- 
parBlIeledin  the  annals  of  the  world;  England  has  iatroducedno  arts 
or  institutions  ;  England  has  established  no  manu&ctures,  erected 
BO  churches,  no  hospitals,  no  schools ;  England  hat  built  no  bridgei, 
made  no  high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dag  out  no  reservoirs. 
Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other  description  has  left  some  mo- 
ntiment  of  state  or  beneficence  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be  driven' 
out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  beea 
possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  ouran  outang  or  the  tiger.* 


TrB   S«N0  of  TBI   luST  BABD-t 

Ths  sun  is  blotted  from  the  sky. 

The  moon  bath  lost  ber  tvilliancy. 

Its  tracklesa  way  the  wandering  star 

Speeds  in  terror  ftom  afar, 

RoviDg  in  tbe  realms  of  space. 

To  se^  bis  once-bright  dwelling  place. 

Manliness  and  strength  have  perished. 

True  love  long  observed  and  cherishedf 

Wife  and  husband,  sister,  brother. 

Father  fond,  adoring  mother. 

All  the  good  that  man  could  boast. 

All  he  loved  and  honoured  most. 

All  have  perished,  all  are  gone,^ 

Tbe  minstrel's  art  remains  alone; 

Nor  want  nor  pain  subdue  the  fire 

That  doth  the  minstrel's  breast  inspire. 

It  looketb  down  on  Joy  and  sorrow. 

Trusting  in  a  ha|tpier  morrow ; 

Ever  beauteous,  ever  bright. 

It  cheers  the  deepest  gloom  of  nigh^ 

And  sheds  a  brighter,  lovelier  ray. 

Upon  the  cloudless  summer  day.— 

But  it  is  past;  my  lay  is  sung. 

My  palsied  lute  is  all  unstrung, 

And  this  last  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 

Must  seek  the  spheres  from  which  it  came. 

*  Vide  Burke'i  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  EaM  ladia  Bil 
t  From  '  The  Opening  of  tbe  Sixth  Seal,  ud  other  Po 
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I*  dttTM  of  doabt  uid  mjSUxj.} 

I  BAvabeenmuch&urpiised  to  find  an  opinion  very  generalljr  pre- 
valent in  England,  that  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  wm  mnrdered. ' 
Much  as  his  death  might  have  been  desired  by  the  abeUois  of  sn  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  throughout  Russia,r— thoi^^  itia  wellasoertaiiMd' 
that  his  aasassinatioQ  wtu  actually  decided  upon,  the  volanteer  mbbs- 
sin  appointed,  and  the  day  fixed  for  his  destructioa,' — yet  the  drcnm- 
Btances  of  his  death  were  so  natural,  and  the  manner  of  it,  erot 
Si^posing  him  to  have  been  poisoned,  so  different  from  that  con- 
templated by  the  coiiaiMratorB,'that  not  a  suspicion  arose  in  Rnssitt 
of  any  unfairness  ja  his  end.  It  may  be  supposed,  peiiiaps,  that  no 
one  would  dare  to  express  his  thoughts  cm  the  subject  in  a  country 
every  where  pervaded  by  a  system  of  espionage  ;  bat  the  Aurt  Is, 
that,  out  of  Petersburgfa,  and  perhaps  Hoaeow,  opiniow  an  in  Ras- 
flia  most  daringly  and  iuuHiUously  expressed. 

I  was  residing,  when  the  Emperor,  died,  at  Odessa,  and  had  the 
means  of  lutowing,  from  individuals  residing  at  Taganrog,  most  of  ' 
the  circumstances  attendiTig  his  death,  and  which  were  indeed  very  ' 
Bunple.  Alexander's  strength  was  declining  when  he  left  Petersburgh  ' 
ix  the  sooth  of  Russia.  It  is  supposed  that  he  left  the  capital  on 
acootmt  of  some  important  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  the  Go- 
▼eniment,  concerning  the  conspiracy  which  broke  out  on  the  acces-  ' 
flioD  of  Nicholas.  That  such  a  conspiracy  existed,  had  been  known  . 
to  the  Emperor  for  somS  time  before.  He  set  out  for  the  Crimea 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  who  represented  to  him  the 
risk  he  incurred  of  catching  the  fever,  which  almost  invariably  at- 
tacks visitors  onaccustomed  to  the  climate,  at  the  season  when  he 
datennined  to  take  the  journey.  He  nevertheless  persisted  in  visit-  ' 
ing  this  province ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  fever  attacked 
him  a  fvv  days  after  his  arrival  at  Taganrog,  and  finished  his  ex- 
istence in,  1  believe,  about  two  weeks.  This  was,  tbeiefbre,  all  in 
the  natural  course  of  events.  '' 

Among  serenil  similar  instances  of  death  occasioned  in  the  same" 
my,  was  one  which  ca,me  under  my  own  observation  about  the  very  . 
tisoe  when  Alexander  died.  A  young  EngUshman,  secretary  to  a  ; 
Russian  nobleman,  who  arrived  at  Odessa  from  the  Crimea,  sickened 
in  a  few  days  after,  and  died  in  a  fortnight  of  the  Crimean  fever,  in 
Spite  of  the  best  medical  assistance  that  could  be  found  at  Odessa,—* 
which,  by  the  by,  is  indifferent  enough. 

Alexander  for  some  time  refused  to  take  medicine,  and  only,  when 
2  12 
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it  vas  too  late,  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Empress,  mi  of 
his  own  person^  pbyaiciaa,  tJir  James  Wylie,  who  indaced  faim  to 
swallow  Bome  unsvuUng  drau^ts.  The  Binpreas  was  hi£  nurse,  and 
Sir  James  Wylie  his  physician  :  ,they  watched  him  to  the  last,  aod 
certainly  they  could  neither. wish  for,  nor  have  any  interest  in,  his 
dpUh>  Tbejttduicholy  end  of  the  EmpresSj  a  few  weeks  after,  waa 
hastened  by  grief  and  &tigue  :  she  died  at  an  obscure  place,  on  her 
rdad  to  Petergburgh,  whi^ier  she  was  going  to  atE£nd  the  funeral  of 
tier  husband  j  aad,  as  fur  Sir  James  Wylie,  he  certainly  lost  much 
o(  his  infiueoce  and  power  at  Alexander's  deceaae,  and  yields  aHvr 
in  impQitaace  to  another  Englishman  who  is  Court  phyeidaD. 

For  a  fiortnigfat  -  after  Alezmder's  death,  there  waa  no  official 
puUicatioe  of  the  cimmiBtanee.  T^newspaparswavtot^yaUent. 
We  knew,  iadecd,  of  the  Bmperor's  decmn  from  hearsay,  and  Aie 
tbeanea  were  tfirecled  to  be  closed  by  the  aothorities,  hat  no  teaaon 
«M  given  for  the  Mder.  TUs  wm  the  Mily  oEHcial  bitit  that  was 
•ftirded  to  the  gaping:  puhHc  We  knew  we  bad  lost  me  Emperor, 
In*««  could  fonn  no  cot^ecture  trim  wasto  sneceed'hiiD  ;  and  at 
Odessa,  a  pMty  of  fvU-imc  peasants  were  clapped  into  priooD  for 
apecolatingirr  the  etreeisopon  the  probaUlities  of  who  wasactually 
luod  of  tiie  state— •Conatantiue  or  Nicbohis.  Such  are  the  barba- 
nw  despotic  tattera  which  atUl  control  die  deeds  and  wor^  of  the 
Busaians.  Then  came  the  ferae  of  [woclaiuiing  Cbnttantioe  Empe- 
ror, and  making  the  whole  oatioii  aweai  fidelity  to  the  aonragn  6f 
R-week,  Nicholas  played  first  mountebank,  and  swore  the  firatooA 
of  subjecticm  to  his  brother's  rule.  This  was  oaUed  setting  a  good 
eicample.  Hien  came  Conitantiae's  refusal  of  the  cmwn;  thougli, 
to  pty  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  let  go  his  grasp  oC  it.  But  he 
was  at  Warsaw,  and  could  not  help  himself.  The  Wee  condndad 
with  the  tragedy  attending  the  refusal  of  certain  i^imeate  to  awcBT 
tiie  sameoaUi  of  allegiance  to  Nicholas,  which,  a  week  before,  they 
hod  HwoTU  for  Constantine.  These  non-jurlhg  savages  *  were  aig> 
nally  puaished  for  their  obstaoacy ;  some  thousand*  were  kiUeS  on 
the  Isaac's  Place,  at  Fetersburgh,  I  know  this  firom  an  eye-wit- 
ness, although  the  offiaial  statement  limited  the  oUDiber  of  tae  stain 
to  five  huDtked.  The  night  succeeding  that  day  of  blood  was  en- 
ployed  in  gettingridof  thecorpsea,  which  were  literally  heaped  upon 
the  Isaac's  Place.  They  were  repioTed  by  cartloads  to  tbe  out- 
side of  the  town,  and  thrown  into  pits  hastily  prepared  for  tfasir 
Tcception. 

*  I  call  them  rovages,  for  they  were,  indeed,  with  the  excejKton  of  dw 
lU-CBlcalatiivg  ud  irresolute  ringleaders,  brutallj  tmofant,  -  There  waa 
a  Dry  raised,  on  the  day  of  the  inBurrectioii,  of  '  Coustantine  and  the 

Cooatitution  for  ever  !'  .Several  of  the  crowd  inquired  what  Camtitution 
meant  j  tliey  had  never  heard  of  eucL  a  person  or  thinjf.  They  were  in- 
formfid  bv  others,  more  eali)i[htened,  that  Constitution  was  Coostanline's 
wife,  aoa  they  immediately  joined  in  the  conjugal  cry  I 
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Captain  Clappertoh  made  his  first  journey  into  the  interior  vf 
Africa  In  1823  and  1824.  -A  few  months  a^  his  return  to  £i^ 
land  in  1825,  he  get  out  nn  this  Second  Expedition,  and  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Badagiy  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  under  the  Sd  degiee  of 
east  longitude.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Dickson,  Dr.  Mond- 
Bon,  Captain  Fearce,  and  an  English  servant,  Richard  Lander.  Df. 
Dickson  intending  to  traret  to  Socoatoo  by  a  western  route,  vtfar 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  puty,  and  went  to  Dahomey,  trom 
vhencc  he  wrote  to  the  const  announcing  his  arrival,  but  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  Dr.  Morrison  and  Captain  Pearce  fell  victima 
to  fevers  in  the  first  stage  of  tbe  journey ;  and  none  but  Captaio 
CUpperton  and  his  servant  Lander,  with  their  African  guides  and 
interpreters,  readi«i  what  may  properly  be  called  the  interior  of 
the  cemrtry.  The  Captain  left  Badagry  on  the  7th  December, 
1886,  travelling  about  60O  miles  north-eastward  (without  includii^ 
the  sinuDsitiea  of  the  road)  to  Kano,  where  he  first  touched  the 
line  of  his  fbrmer  route,  and  lodged  in  tbe  bouse  he  bad  occupied 
in  18S4.  Thence  he  proceeded  250  mites  westward  to  Soccatoo, 
tbe  Testdence  of  the  Sultan  Bello,  which  be  had  also  visited  in  the 
fimoer  expedition,  and  where  his  active  and  intrepid  spirit  wag 
destined  to  close  its  career.  The  pestilential  influence  of  tbe 
dimate,  aided  by  disappointment  arising  from  the  suspicious  and 
unfriendly  conduct  of  tbe  Sultan,  undermined  the  strength  of  « 
faardy  constitution  and  a  power&il  frame,  and  he  died  in  the  neigh^ 
bourtiood  of  the  capital  we  have  named  on  tbe  13th  of  April,  183?', 
sixteen  months  after  his  departure  from  Badagry.  His  servant 
I^ander,  wi&  no  comfhon  share  of  courage  and  address,  found  hia 
iray  back  to  the  coast,  bearing  with  him  his  papers,  a  trunk  con- 
taining his  dotbes,  and  various  other  articles.  His  Journal,  with  a 
register  of  meteorological  observations,  a  short  narrative  of  Lander 'a 
return,  and  a  few  other  documents,  form  the  body  of  the  present 
work.  Though  he  has  himself  perished,  therefore,  tbe  result  of 
his  labours  baa  not  been  loet ;  for  IBs  Journal  contains  a  record  of 
tittry  thing  be  saw,  and  every  thing  that  befel  him,  to  within  q  feV 
meis  of  his  death.  It  consists  of  tbe  Notes  be  took  from  day  to 
day,  iDtermixed  with  some  general  observations  on  the  state  of  tbe 
country,  and  tbe  arts,  manners,  and  character  of  the  people.     It 

*  Jonraal  of  a  Second  Expedition  into  the  Intnurf  of  Africa,  tnm 
the  Bigbt  of  Beam  to  Soccatoo,  by  the  late  Commander  Clapperton,  «C 
the  Ro^al  NaTv.  To  which  is  added  the  Journal  of  Richwd  Lander, 
from  Kano  to  the  Sea  Coast,  partly  by  a  more  Eastern  Route;    London, 
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will  BOt  be  very  intereBtiog  (o  general  readers,  and  yet  we  have  re- 
cdred  more  pleasure  frpm  iu  penisai  than  the  apologetical  laa- 
gnage  of  the  editor  in  the  preface  led  us  to  expect.  Tlie  discoveries 
made  are  not  equal  in  value  to  those  made  in  the  former  journey ; 
but  sdll  they  arc  of  much  importance. 

Centra}  Africa  presents  two  leading  objects  of  research,  the  one 
Monging  to  physical,  and  the  other  to  political  gec^praphy.  The 
fint  is  to  discover  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  which 
has  long  been  a  Hnbject  of  dispute  and  speculation ;  the  second  to 
ascertain  tfae  number,  condiLion,  and  situation  of  the  different  states, 
which  occupy  the  country  lying  nn  the  north  side  of  that  chain  of 
mountains  which  was  supposed  to  pass  quite  across  the  continent 
'from  east  to  west,  about  the  8th  or  loth  parallel. 

To  begin  with  the  subject  of  physical  geography — the  new  fiictS 
which  this  volume  supplies  are  of  considerable  value.  In  the  first 
place,  though  Captain  Clapperton's  observations  have  established 
tfae  existence  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  situation  alluded  to^ 
they  have  shown  us  that  it  is  much  lower  than  was  imagined,  and 
about  150  miles  nearer  the  coast.  Our  traveller  carried  a  barometer 
with  him,  and  from  the  register  of  his  daily  observations,  we  obtain 
the  mast  satisfactory  ideas  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  country 
aa  far  as  Euno  in  IZ"  of  north  latitude.  At  the  point  where  he 
crossed  the  chain,  (4°  east  longitude,)  its  south  side  is  about  100 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  its  breadth  is  about  eighty  miles.  In  the 
pass  or  valley  which  led  through  the  chain,  the  average  height  of 
the  barometer  was  about  ^6-7,  or  one  inch  lower  than  at  fiadagry 
on  the  coast.  The  height  of  the  pass  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
to  be  about  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  Clapperton  estimates  that 
the  mountains  rose  generally  trom  4U0  to  800  feet  above  the  road, 
the  entire  height  of  the  chain  at  this  place  must  be  about  1,700 
feet.  This  is  a  much  inferior  elevation  to  that  of  the  chief  moiu- 
tain  ridges  of  Southern  Africa.  Table  Mountain  rises  about  S,50O 
fleet  above  the  level  of  the  bay  which  laves  its  base;  and  some  of 
the  peaks  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  computed  to  be 
at  least  double  that  height.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  too,  that 
this  small  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  part  of  the  chain  where  our  traveller  crossed  it ;  for 
on  the  former  journey  Major  Penbam  saw  mountains  in  the  same 

rsrallel,  but  700  miles  &rther  east,  which  he  estimated  to  rise  on^ 
,200  feet  above  their  base,  and  that  i»se,  apparently,  was  not 
high.  The  scenery  of  the  mountains  is  beautiful ;  they  are  gene- 
rally wooded,  and  the  valleys  are  fertile,  thickly  inhabited,  and  diU- 
Sently  cultivated.  In  the  torrid  zone,  mountains  of  moderate 
right  are  invariably  tfae  moat  healthy  and  desirable  places  of  resi- 
dence. They,  besides,  afford  better  means  of  ^^ience  than  level 
open  districts  )  and  hence,  where  men  require  protection  both  from 
a  scorching  sun,  and  the  lawless  habits  of  their  neigbbotirs,  the 
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mountains  irill  generally  be  found  to  be  more  populous  than  tbe 
pl^s.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  long  ridge  alluded  to,  the 
Gibbel  Enmnh,  aa  tbey  vere  formerly  denominated,  suwoit  a 
greater  number  of  Inhabitanta  than  any  equal  portion  of  iuiAce  in 
Africa. 

The  fbllowiug  extracts  ^ord  lu  a  lively  and  interestiiig  view  of 
the  mountain  ooenery  of  Central  Africa,  aiid  a  pleatant  glimpse  also 
of  its  good-humoured  and  hoapitable  inhabitants  : 

'  1^  approach  to  the  town  of  Laboo  appeared  by  the  moonlight 
quite  enchanting,  being  through  an  avenue  of  tall  majestic  treesj 
vith  fetish  houses  placed  here  and  there,  and  a  solitary  light  born- 
ii^  by  each.' 

Furdier  on  be  observes : 

'  Our  rood  lay  through  winding  and  beautiful  valleys  formed  by 
rugged  and  giguntic  blocks  of  granite,  wtiich  in  some  places  rose  to 
the  heigtit  of  sis  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  in  which 
we  travelled.  Sometimes  the  valley  is  not  a  hundred  yards  broad, 
at  others  it  may  widen  oUt  to  half  a  mile  ;  in  one  place  we  had  to 
^travel  over  a  wide  mountmn  pltun.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  shallow, 
except  alongside  the  fine  streams  of  water  wluch  run  through  the 
valleys,  where  large  tall  trees  were  growings  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  bare  except  in  the  crevicea,  which  are  tilled  with  stunted 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  valleys  are  well  cultivated,  and  planted  with 
corn,  yams,  &c.' 

'  The  country  from  Erawa  to  Chaki  was  well  planted  and  thicldy 
iidiabited,  till  we  entered  the  last-mentioned  mountains,  which  were 
more  bn^en  than  those  we  had  hitherto  passed,  and  appeared  as  if 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature  had  thrown  the  immense  masses 
of  granite  into  wild  and  terrific  confusion.  The  road  through  this 
mountain  pass  was  grand  and  imposing,  sometimes  rising  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  then  desqending  in  the  midst  of  rocks  into  deep  - 
dells  ;  then  winding  iDeautifully  round  the  side  of  a  steep  liill,  the : 
rocks  above  overhanging  us  in  tearful  uncertainty.  In  every  deft 
of  the  hills,  wherevei  there  appeared  the  least  soil,  were  cottages, 
eunounded  by  small  plantations  of  millet,  yams,  or  plaintains,  giving 
a  beautifiit  variety  to  the  rude  scenery.  The  road  continued  rising, 
bill  above  hill,  for  at  least  two  miles,  until  our  arrival  at  the  large 
and  populous  town  of  Chaki,  situated  on  ttie  top  of  the  very  tughest 
hill.  On  every  hand,  on  the  hills,  on  the  rocks,  and  crowding  on 
the  road,  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  thousands  ;  the  womea 
.  welcominguswithboldingup  their  hands,  and  chanting  choral  songs, 
and  the  men  with  the  usual  salutations  and  every  demonstration  of 
f  joy.  The  caboceer  was  seated  on  the  outside  of  his  boUse,  sur- 
rounded by  his  la<Qes,  bis  singing  men  and  singing  women,  hia 
drums,  fifes,  and  gong-gonga.' 

We  find  from  the  barometrical  observations,  that  the  sur&ce  of 
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the  country  nortliirard  never  descended  below  tie  Iwel  of  tbe  valleys 
is  the  chain,  but  rather  rose  aa  he  advanced  inward.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Qnonu,  (Niger,)  and  at  Katungn,  Id  its  vinnity,  the  obaerva- 
tions  indicate  a  height  of  l,10O  or  1,S00  feet  above  the  aea  j  and  at 
Guari,  300 ;  «nd  at  Kano,  300  miles  beyond  the  river,  the  heigtrt 
Menu  to  be  from  1,600  to  1,600  feet.  The  mterior  of  Africa,  . 
Hxvnton,  from  the  Oibhd  Kwnrah  to  tb*  DelgUKnirfaood  of  Trip«di, 
may  be  ccHuidwed  aa  a  fiBfmi,eifittaieA  imal,OC»  to  DjOOO  fM 
■bove  the  ocean. 

But  what  abont  the  Niger  ?  Is  the  problem  as  to  its  tensination 
•olved!  We  answer.  Not  dMugh  this  jonrney  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  opinion  of  those  who  assign  it  a  southward  conrgt! 
to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Mr.  Clapperton  baa  traced  it  to  Pt^nda,  is 
the  btitude  of  8°  SC,  within  3S0  miles  of  the  coast.  Here  it  to  otlj 
70  miles  from  a.  river,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  marlted 
in  our  older  maps  aa  the  river  Benin.  The  two  point  so  exactly  in 
the  same  direetion,  that  if  either  were  prolonged,  it  would  meet  die 
other.  Is  not  the  probability  great,  then,  that  they  are  the  same 
liver  1  It  is  true,  as  the  editor  of  the  Travels  observes,  that  the 
intervening  space  of  seventy  miles  is  occupied  by  mountains ;  hut , 
if  we  may  trust  the  map,  the  river  Benin  has  be«ai  traced  from  the 
sea  almost  across  the  chain ;  and  according  to  Clapperton's  obser- 
vationa  with  the  barometer,  the  bed  c^  the  Quorra  or  Niger  at' 
Comie,  where  he  crossed  it,  was  nearly  1,S00  feet  above  the  sea,  w. 
300  feet  higher  than  the  road  by  which  he  croMed  tiie  mountains. 
It  did  not,  therefore,  need  a  valley  quite  ao  low  as  that  by  which  be 
travelled,  to  find  its  way  to  titu  Sight  of  Benhi.  We  kno*,  too. 
that  the  wat»B  in  the  interior  of  a  country  genendly,  or  rather  uni- 
veraally,  seek  tiieir  way  to  the  oeean  throogh  the  I<H>ett  part  of  the 
barrier  that  conffnes  tbem.  WeUiink,  dien,  it  willpnzzie  the  editor 
lotUscover  why  as  lowa^leyacrMsthechaiB  diouldnotbefiKind 
in  the  loBgltqde  of  7  d^  aa  in  that  of  4  deg. ;  and  why,  since  a 
valley  existed,  opening  to  the  coast  SOO  or  300  SeH  lower  than  the 
river's  bed  in  the  interior,  die  diluvial  cnrrtnts  oS  cAly  times  iriiicii 
dearedout  the  present  river  courses,  did  notchooae  this  valley  rathdr 
tiiaa  proceed  eastward  to  the  Lake  Tchad,  or  the  Nile.  Every 
Aing,  in  aliort,  is  in  favour  of  the  course  to  the  sea;  except  tfas 
v^iue  accounts  delivered  down  by  the  ancient  geographeFS ;  foF 
Stnibo,  Pliny,  Mela,  Ptolemy,  and,  we  believe,  Edrisi  and  Leo,  all 
describe  tlie  Gir  and  tbe  Niger  as  either  losing  tbenuelVes  in  thlt- 
interior,  or  pursuing  their  course  to  the  N3e. 

Supposing  the  Quorra  to  be  the  Niger,  and  to  join  the  sea  at  Be- 
idn,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  itbas  shrunk  in  its  dhuensionSr 
when  we  consider  it  in  reference  to  the  notions  which  the  ancients 
entertained.  Its  whole  course,  as  now  known,  is  about  1,800  miles  ' 
in  length,  and  the  distance  between  i^  spring  and  its  estuary  is  but- 
1,000  miles.  Now,  the  (rid  Mauritanean  king,  Jnba,  who  was  quoted 
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W  an  anthority  by  Oie  Knawn  writeri,  h^  tbtU  it  ftse  in  Ae  dotA- 
eni  parte  of  Morocco,  witbin  SCO  miles  of  the  Straits  of  Oibraltar  ; 
tfaat  it  fwmed  a  take  naibed  Milis  ;  tHat,  after  leaving;  this  lak<^  ft 
sank  under  gnmid,  dien  re>appeaied,  then  sahk  a  second  tone,  aiill 
crossed  the  deaert  by  a  suUeiianeon  cource  of  twentf  days'  jounie^. 
On  emei^iiig,  H  flnt  ditided  Africa  from  Zlluopia,  then  flowed 
tbroi^  a  fni  al  tin  latMv  country  abounding  in  ftmsts  and'  witjl 
beasts,  and  finally  became  the  Aatapns,  or  western  branch  of  tho 
Nile.  Thus,  acccrdinf  to  Juba,  it  flowed  round  nearly  all  that  wU 
then  known  of  the  African  continent,  and  had  a  course  of  5,00& 
miles  in  tenph.  The  later  writers  abridged  its  length  considerably; 
Ftoiemy  eapecially,  whose  notices  respecting-  the  Gir  and  the  NigA 
tutve  served  as  the  foundation  of  modem  maps  down  to  the  preaeitt 
day.  It  shoukl  be  mentioned,  to  Juba's  cre£t,  that  his  wild  hypo- 
diesis  was  deduced,  with  some  sagacity,  from  focts  in  natural  his- 
tory. The  Mauritanean  river,  which  he  regarded  aa  the  source  of 
the  Nik,  had  a  periodical  rise  at  tbesame  time  with  the  latter;  likb 
it,  bad  cataracts,  bred  the  same  spedes  of  fish,  and,  in  particular, 
nourished  the  crocodile,  which  was  then  believed  to  be  peeuHar  to 
tb«  river  of  Egypt.  . 

The  pcditical 'Slate  of  the  districts  through  which  Captain  CIa|^ 
poton  passed  is  extremely  simitar  to  that  of  tiie  countries  he  visited 
mi  his  former  journey.  IVom  ttte  sea^coast  to  the  great  desert,  the 
territory  is  divided  into  negro  king^doms  from  100  to  200  miles  in 
diameter,  which  are  raled  by  despots,  who  keep  large  seraglios,  and 
Aake  timing  e^cpcditions  into  each  odier's  territories.  The  people 
ore  gaoct'bumouT^,  kind,  and  honest,  Ibnd  of  music  and  dancing', 
and,  in  (act,  great  children.  When  a  king  or  chief  got  a  present  of' 
a  Bvrord  or  a  shawl  Staia  Clapperton,  he  would  leap,  mn,  end  caper, 
lilw  an  overjoyed  sriioidboy.  Tbeir  honesty  is  attested  by'the  sv- 
onritf  with  whieh  our  ucprotccted  travelter  was  able  to  carry  wit^ 
him,  over  a  space  of  one  thousand  mlleSj  so  many  articles  whid^- 
most  have  appeared  desfndJe  to  Aem.  Tlie  country  is  well  cniti-  ~ 
vated,  trot  the  greater  paK  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  the  women; 
Doura  or  guinea  com,  nullet,  yams,  maize,  indigo,  polatoet,  and  itf 
s«ne  places  rice,  are  produced  in  cousidntble  quantities.  The  arts 
in  which  they  are  most  esftert  are,  dyeing,  wedvlitg,  and  the  manii.^ 
facture  of  pottery.  Thelooinaad  shvttlfe  are  like  ours,  butthewart:^ 
is  only  about  four  indies  broad.  Their  houses  are  round  huts,  ^tdtC 
of  snn-dried  bricks,  and  roofed  with  thatch  ;  and  the  mansion  of  s- 
great  man  consists  merely  of  six  or  e^t  soch  huts,  joined  %y  walls^ 
BO  as  to  inclose  an  area.  Large  cities,  coniamilig  from  6,000  bV 
50,000  inhabitants,  are  numerous,  and  are  always  surrotiDded  with' 
brick  walls  about  twenty  feet  high.  In  one  case,  Clapperton  fouaA 
'  a  city  protected  by  natural  ramparts  of  a  peculiar  kind,  fanned  hf 
a  creeping,  briar-like  evergreen,  which  first  dimbf  the  trees,  aad 
then  descends  totfae  ground  lik«  curtains,  and  constitutes  %  Aidb. 
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Mid  matted  fe&ce,  impeDetrable  to  every  tbing  but  a  snake.  The 
warlike  anns  used  are  bows  and  arrows,  swords,  spears,  and  shields, 
and  a  very  few  muskets.  Sultan  Bello  having  only  forty  muskets  in 
his  army  of  50,000  men.  The  religion  of  the  people  is  partly  Pa- 
ganism and  partly  a  looee  Mohammedanism,  and,  as  mi^t  be  ex- 
pected, the  professors  of  the  latter  are  the  most  intolerant.  They 
are  addicted  to  gaining,  and  both  men  and  women  intoxicate  them> 
selves  with  palm  wine,  and  another  fermented  drink,  called  bouza. 
The  slaves  are  more  numerous  than  the  free  population,  but  we  do 
not  credit  the  statement  of  ao  inhabitant  of  Kono,  that  the  propor- 
tion is  ai  thirty  to  one  !  These  Africans  had  the  greater  merit  in 
treating  our  traveller  kindly,  as  they  believe  that  the  white  men  eat 
buman  flesh.  The  hours  of  labour  are  short,  and  methods  are  used 
to  ^ve  toil  the  character  of  a  frolic,  as  Cobbett  expresses  it.  At  one 
place,  Clapperton  found  bands  of  male  and  female  slaves,  who  were 
carrying  water  to  masons,  singing  in  chorus^  and  attended  by  per- 
sons plajring  on  flutes  and  drums. 

Our  traveller  visited  the  place  where  Mungo  Park  lost  hts  life  in 
B  fray  with  the  natives,  of  which  he  got  many  circumBtantial  ac- 
counts, agreeing  generally  in  the  details.  It  was  at  Boussa,  on  the 
Niger,  under  the  tenth  parallel.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  thia 
adventurous  traveller,  after  performing  a  perilous  journey  of  two 
thousand  miles,  perished  when  his  object  was  so  nearly  attained, 
for,  at  BouBsa,  he  was  only  three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Captain  Clapperton  made  eager  inquiry  after 
bis  papcrs,butcould  not  recover  them.  Hornemanj  another  intelligent 
traveller,  who  had  performed  a  still  longer  Journey,  from  Egyptj 
perished  near  the  same  spot. 

In  '  The  Quarterly  Beview,'  just  published,'  we  find  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  this  work  (Mr.  Barrow,  we  presume)  still 
Hunks  that  the  Quorra,  instead  of  flowing  southward  to  the  Bi^t 
of  Benin,  turns  east  and  joins  the  Shary,  which  fells  into  the  JLAte 
Tchad  i  and  he  reinforces  this  conclusion  by  the  high  authority  of 
Major  Rennell.  Hisarguments,  which  rest  entirely  on  the  testimony 
of  Africans,  have  produced  no  change  in  our  opinion.  But  contro- 
yersy  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  for  a  short  run  of  S50  miles  along  the 
river  Benin  to  Funda  will  settle  the  question ;  and  our  new  settle- 
ment at  Fernando  Fo  will  afford  great  facilities  for  performing  sndi 
kjoiuney. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  aid  of 
a  very  intelligent  writer  in  '  The  Scotsman,'  whose  judicious  obeeiv 
Tations  are  well  deserving  of  a  more  permanent  chtumel  of  ctrculB- 
tion  than  the  columns  of  a  provincial  news[Mper.  We  conclude  with 
the  traveller's  curious  account  of  adramatic  entertainment  which  he 
witnessed  while  on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Youriba : 

'  It  is  the  custom,  during  the  time  that  the  caboceers  from  the 
different  towns  remain  on  their  visit  to  the  king,  to  act  phys  or 
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'  pastomioies,  or  wbatever  they  may  be  called.  I  sliaB  Rtt«inpt« 
,  tteacription  of  the  one  I  saw  to-day.  The  place  chosen  for  thia 
pastime  is  the  king's  park,  fronting  the  principal  door  where  his 
majesty  usually  aits.  A  fetish  house  occupies  the  left  aide  ;  to  the 
south  are  two  very  romantic  and  large  blocks  of  granite,  by  the 
side  of  which  is  an  old  withered  tree.  On  the  east  are  some  beau- 
tiful Ghady  trees  ;  and  on  the  north  his  majesty's  house,  from  whence 
he  views  the  scene.  Id  the  centre  are  two  beautiful  clumps  of 
trees ;  in  one  of  wjiich  b  a  tall  fan-palm,  orerlooking  the  whole 
area,  a  space  that  may  include  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards 
square.  Under  these  clumps  of  trees  were  seated  the  actors,  dressed 
in  large  sacks,  covering  every  part  of  the  body ;  the  head  most  &!»• 
tastic^ly  decorated  with  strips  of  rags,  damask  silk,  and  ootttm,  of 
as  many  glaring  colours  as  it  was  possible.  The  king's  servants 
attended  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  break- 
ing into  the  square  in  which  the  actors  were  assembled.  MnBiciaot- 
also  attended  with  drums,  horns,  and  whistles,  which  were  beataa 
and  blown  without  intermission. 

'  The  first  act  consisted  of  dancing  and  tumbling  in  sacks,  whidli 
diey  performed  to  admiration,  considering  they  could  not  see,  and 
had  not  the  tree  use  of  their  feet  and  hands.  The  second  act  con* 
sisted  in  catching  the  Ixia  constrictor  :  first,  one  of  the  sack-mea 
came  in  front  and  knelt  down  on  his  hands  and  feet ;  then  came 
otit  a  tall  majestic  figure,  having  on  a  head-dress  end  masque  whidi 
baffles  all  description  :  it  was  of  a  black  glossy  colour,  sometiates 
like  a  hon  couchant  over  the  crest  of  a  helmet  3  at  another  like  a 
black  head  with  a  large  wig :  at  every  turn  be  made  it  change  iU 
appearance.  This  figure  held  in  its  right  hand  a  sword,  and  by  Its 
superior  dress  and  motions  appeared  to  be  the  director  c^  the  scene, 
for  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  actors.  The  manager,  as  I  shall 
call  the  tall  figure,  then  came  up  to  the  man  who  was  lying  in  the 
sack  ;  another  sadt-dancer  was  brought  in  his  sack,  who  by  a  wave 
of  the  sword  was  laid  down  at  the  other's  bead  or  feet ;  he  having 
unsown  the  end  of  both  sacks,  the  two  crawled  into  one.  There 
was  now  great  waving  of  the  manager's  sword ;  indeed  I  thought 
ihst  heads  were  going  to  be  taken  off,  as  all  the  actors  were 
■ssembled  round  the  party  lying  down  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  they 
aQ  cleared  away  except  the  manager,  who  gave  two  or  three 
flourishes  with  his  sword,  when  the  representation  of  the  boa  coO' 
strictor  began.  The  animal  put  its  head  ojit  of  the  bag  in  which  it 
waa  contained,  attempting  to  bite  the  manager ;  but  at  a  wave  of 
the  award  it  threw  its  bead  in  another  direction  to  avert  the  blow  $ 
it  then  b^an  gradually  to  creep  ont  of  the  bag,  and  went  through 
the  motions  of  a  snake  in  a  very  natural  manner,  though  it  appeared 
to  be  lather  full  in  the  belly;  opening  and  shutting  its  mouth, 
which  I  suspect  was  the  performer's  two  bonds,  in  the  most  natural 
mouter  imaginaUe.  The  length  of  the  creature  was  spun  ont  to 
about  fourteen  feet ;  and  the  cokiur  and  action  were  Well  repre- 
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seoted  by  a  coTering  of  painted,  dotb,  imitating  that  of  tlie  bo^ 
After  foDitwinff  the  manager- rouod  the  park  for  some  time,  and  at- 
tempting to  bite  him,  wbich  he  averted  by  a  vmve  of  the  avozd.  (t 
tigs  was.  made  for  the  body  o£  actors  to  CMoe  np  i  vtien  the  mnit 
ga  apprivcbiug  the  tail,  inade  fburisbes  with  l^s  swoid  aa  if  hac]((- 
U^  at  that  part  of  the  bo^.  Hie  saake  gaiped,  twisted  up>  an^ 
Memed  aa  if  in  greattortiue ;  aod  when  nearly  dead,  it  was  aboaV 
dered  by  the  marked  actors,  still  sasping  ana  making  attempts  to 
Iste,  but  was  carried  off  in  triumpn  to  the  fetish  boose. 

*  Hk  third  act  cxoiusted  of  the  white  deviL  The  actors  havine 
lednd  to  Home  distance  in  die  back  gronnd,  one  of  them  w»  left 
in  tite  centre,  whose  sack  U&ng  gradually  down,  exposed  a  whiti 
head,  at  which  aD  the  crowd  gave  a  shout,  that  rent  the  air ;  they 
^ipeaM,  indeed,  to  enjoy  the  sight,  u  the  perfection  of  tlie  actor's 
Mti.  The  whole  body  was  at  hat  cleared  of  the  incumbnnce  of  tba 
■adi,  when  it  exbilnlad  the  ajqiearance  of  a  httman  figure  cast  fi4 
white  wax,  of  the  middle  size,  miserably  thin,  aad  starved  widi  ctA^ 
It  frequently  went  through  the  motion  of  takii^  snuff,  and  nibbing 
its  hands ;  when  it  walked,  it  was  with  the  most  awkward  gait,  tread* 
bag  aa  ttie  most  tender-footed  white  man  would  do  in  wsUcing  baver 
lootedi  for  the  first  time,  over  new  frozen  ground.  The  spect^orf 
ftften  appealed  to  us,  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  performance,  and 
a>tr«Me<l  that  I  would  look  and  be  attentive  to  what  was  going  OOk 
I  uwteuded  to  be  fully  as  much  pleased  with  this  caricature  of  a 
white  man  as  they  could  be,  and  certainly  fbe  actor  burlesqaed  4M  * 
l^t  to  admiration.  This  twing  concluded,  the  perfbnners  al]  lOt 
tued  to  the  fetish  house.  Between  each  act,  we  hqd  choral  soafOI 
hy  the  king's  women,  in  which  the  asaeoibled  crowd  joined  Ihar 
voices. —Pp.  53 — 56. 


CiDsas  or  Cbiub  in  IirniA,  and  Suooestions  fox  theik 
Pretention. 

Mamt  of  the  gfeateSt  crimes  in  India  may  be  traced  to  the  fblkniU 
log  causes,  via.  gaming,  drinking^  and  a  r^;ulu  system  of  k^h4 
way  robtjery,  pEUronissd  end  protected  by  the  Zemindars.  Bloofti 
shed  is'  also  sometjmes  occasiotied  by  accidental  qiimcls,  arising 
from  disputes  ^bont  huifled  property ;  but,  as  tbe  reguklioBS  of  flfr* 
Terament  become  better  uodoMood,  and  the  rights  of  JadtrWinh 
an  more  clearly  asccsrtained,  the  crimes  arishig  from  -the  latter  canait 
will  gtAdnally  cease. 

-  Gaming  and  drialdng  are  vices  which  cbiefly  prcvul  in  large  toA 
populous  towns,  to  wliich  thosewhoaretooidleand  too  lazy  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  honest  industry,  resort  from  the  country  round.  In' 
hopbs  of  gaining  a  'subsistence  by  easier  means.  Gaming  is  ^eir 
Brst  resource,  and  this  vice  leads'  to  drinking  spints,  to  the  us«  o^ 
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inloucatiog  drugs,  to  debauchery  of  other  kinds,  particularly  ^ttl 
iromen,  and  ultimately  to  theft,  robbery,  and  murder. 

There  is  another  description  of  offenders  who  axe  bora  and 
Iffought  up  in  lu^  tovna,  and  who  at  an  early  age  Jwcorae  wl- 
^cted  to  drinking  and  ttte  use  of  intoxicating  dnigs,  attach  them- 
aelres  to  proati^tes,  and  ore  led  into  expenses  beyond  their  meang. 
To  enable  them  to  support  this  extravagant  course  of  debauchory, 
tbey  take  to  theft  and  robbery,  and  freqitently  associate  in  ppities  qr 
gangs,  of  ten,  twdve.  or  fifteen,  and-carry  on  Uieir  depredations  in 
concert.  These  parties  or  gangs  of  robbefs  ^suafly  contrive  to  dI>- 
tun  the  secret  protection  of  someindtvidual  beloi^ng  to  the  polke^ 
vrho,  in  return  foi  being  admitted  to  share  largely  in  tfaeir  (duader, 
assists  in  preventing  their  apprebeu£ioi!,iUid  in  screening  them&oot 
detection  and  punisnmenL 

To  prevent  tbe  peipMratioo  of  offences  in  Iai:ge  wd  pcfmloiu 
towns  and  their  vicinity,  it  ofipeara  to  be  necessary,  first,  to  prohibit 
gaming  of  every  description  most  strictly  j  secondly,  to  prabibit  tbe 
sale  ofepirits  and  intoxicating  drugs  of  all  kinds,  under  severe  ami 
t^vy  penalties.  These  probibitions,  with  a  strict  and  vigilanf 
■iiperintendance  of  the  police,  it  is  hoped,  would  soon  put  a  stDf^  ia  a 
great  degree,  to  offences  which  originate  in  gaming,  drinking,  and 
debauchery. 

If  the  Darogbos  and  other  Nadveg  em[4oyed  in  tbe  police  dflfwrt- 
ment,  were  to  be  selected  from  the  Native  officers  and  sepoys  traaa> 
,  ferred  totfae  invalid  establishment  lirom  the  military  branch  of  the  se^ 
vice,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  duties  of  that  department  would  b^  tai^ 
fiiHy  conducted,  and  with  more  vigilance  and  eStet  than  at  present. 
J^ma  men,  bred  up  in  habits  of  suboMination  and  obedience,  would 
execute  such  orders  as  they  received  from  the  magistrate  with  mq^Q 
piomptitude,  exactness,  and  energy,  than  any  other  de3crij)don  o£ 
ptople  that  could  be  employed.  Tbey  have  a  character,  as  0I4 
Bdltfiers  of  approved  fidelity,  to  m^ntain  with  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
iessional  pride ;  and  if  any  description  of  Natives  are  to  be  trusted, 
(ar-we  think  they  ongbt  to  be,)  these  men  surely  have  good  claima 
upon  our  confidence.  The  sftuktion  to  them  would  be  comfortaUe,  as 
tUey  would  enjoy  the  half-pay  of  their  rank  in  additicm  to  tbe  police 
pay.  The  adoption  of  this  measure  would  strengthen  and  confimt. 
tbe  attachment  and  fidelity  of  the  military  class  (^  Native  subjects 
to  Oovernment,  by  c^>ening  a  new  source  of.  advantage  and  benefit 
ta  those  who  were  no  longer  capable  t^  performing  the  active  duties 
ot.tbeir  profession,  as  well  as  release  Government  of  •  port  of  the 
heavy  burthen  arising  from  the  invalid  establishment. 

The  other  class  of  people  who  distorh  the  peace  of  the  country, 
tmderthe  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Zemindars,  took  their 
rise  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Htndoostan  ;  for  we  find  in. 
th«  r^nlations  of  the  Mogul  Government,  framed  by  the  great 
Akbar,  that  the  Zemindars  were  held  strictly  responsible  for  all 
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thefts  and  robberies  committed  within  their  zeqiiiidaries.  Since  tbe 
ftJl  of  tbe  Mogul  etnpire,  almoat  every  chief  and  every  Zemindar 
of  any  consequence,  hae,  according  to  his  means  and  opporttinity,- 
miuiitaned  in  iaa  service  parties  of  armed  meii  for  (he  purpose  t^ 
robbing  and  plundering  on  the  higbvays,  and  shared  with  tnem  in 
the  spoils  agreeably  to  fixed  notations.  The  Mabratta  chiefe  had, 
tin  a  recent  period,  tbtii  Pindaries,  their  Grassuas,  and  their  Bills ; 
and  the  late  Uyder  Ally  and  Tippoo  Saltan  had  their  Looties  to  let 
loose  on  tbenetghbouringcountries  toroband  plunder  them;  while 
tbe  ZemitxlarB  of  the  Dooab  had  their  Mohwattles  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  thieves  in  their  service,  for  robbing  and  plundering  on 
the  roads }  oor  has  this  system  of  brigandage  entirely  ceased, 
al^ougfa  they  are  now  oUiged  to  practise  it  vi&  more  caution  and 
circumspection  than  formerly. 

To  eradicate  tte  offences  arising  from  this  cause,  it  would  he  De«  . 
casiary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reduce  the  power  of  some  half  inde- 
{rtndent  Zemindars  in  tbe  Dooab,  to  a  level  with  the  other  Zemin- 
dan  apd  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  render  them  subservient  to 
the  laws  and  T^Qlations  of  Government,  in  like  manner  as  all  other 
■aUectt;  for,  until  tlifs  is  done,  thieves  and  robbers  will  always 
find  sbdter  in  their  forts,  till  they  have  an  opportunity  of  effecting 
their  escape  l>eyond  the  frontier,  and,  when  the  business  blows 
over  aad  is  forgotten,  will  return  to  cominit  again  fresh  depre- 


The  principal  places  which  at  present  afford  shelter  to  thieves  and 
robbers,  are  Hattras,  Moorsan,  Ayah,  and  Sudhanno.  When  these 
and  some  other  places  in  tbe  Dooab  are  properly  subjected  to  the 
-authority  of  tbe  ma^strate,  a  regulation  rendering  responsilile  the  . 
Zemindars  for  the  full  value  of  tdl  property  robbed  or  stolen  withia 
their  zemindariea,  conformably  to  the  Mogul  institutions,  if  strictly 
eitfbrced,  would  most  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  offences  of  this  , 
aatore. 


To  those  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  maoDers  and  c 
of  the  people  this  regulation  may  appear  hard ;  bat  tatb,  in  reality,  is 
not  the  case.  Those  who  rob  oa  the  higfaways  are  generally  well 
linown,  and  have  accomplices  in  almost  every  village  in  the  quarter 
where  they  are  in  tbe  habit  of  committing  Uieir  depredations,  with 
whom  they  deposit  tbe  spoil  in  case  of  a  pursuit ;  in  which  event  the 
Zemindar  usually  lakes  the  lion's  share.  It  being  his  interest,  then, 
to  countenance  robliery,  as  long  aa  there  is  noreapoasibility  attached 
to  him,  he  will,  of  course,  continue  it ;  but  make  faim  responsiUe 
and  you  change  hia  situation  entinly,  as  it  then  becomes  his  Ifate- 
rest  to  prevent  robbery  and  detect  the  robbers  >  and,  as  no  stranger 
can  enter  any  village  belonging  to  his  zemind^  without  his  know- 
ledge, the  apprehension  of  suspected  persons,  wbo  could  not  give  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  would  at  once  put  s 
stop  to  robberies  of  every  descrip^n. 

W. 
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In  tbe  last  Number  of  '  The  Oriental  Herald,' ,  we  offered  Bome 
remarks  on  the  condnci  of  the  Jamaica  Planters,  in  contumaciously 
reftuipe  to  adopt,  in  their  Slave  Code,  the  ameliorations  lecom- 
niended  by  his  Majesty's  GoremaieDt  and  by  the  voice  of  the. 
British  nation.*  Weturn  now  to  the  eastward  to  survey  the  stateof 
Slavery  in  the  Mauritius, — that  beautiful  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,. 
with  the  name  of  which  wewerewont,  inour  younger  years,  to  as30> 
date  so  many  pleasing  and  romantic  ideas,  from  its  being  the  scene 
of  St.  Pierre's  pathetic  tale  of  'Paul  and  Virginia;' — -but  whicb, 
now  that  the  illusions  ot  fiction  are  withdrawn,  seems  destined  to  be 
in  future  chiefly  remembered  from  its  having  been  the  foul  and 
abhorred  scene  of  a  long  series  of  almost  incredible  crueltiea,  and 
of  cold-blooded,  grindit^  oppressions,  inflicted  by  the  white  inlw 
Utants  upon  multitudes  of  innocent  Africans,  torn  from  tbeir  native 
country  by  every  mode  of  treachery  and  violence,  and  Utendly 
vorked  to  death  under  the  lash,  to  glut  the  sordid  avarice  oi  ifaefar 
inhuman  taskmasters.  If  this  be  sb-ong  language,  it  is  but  too  weQ 
warranted  by  tbe  &cts  of  the  case,  which  we  now  proceed  to  sab- 
mit  to  our  readers  :  And  first,  a  few  words  as  to  the  state  of  Hod 
law. 

The  slave  laws  of  the  Mauritius  have  recently  been  r^idered  ac- 
^  cessible  by  being  called  for  in  the  House  of  Commous,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  July,  1SS8.  They  are  contained  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary  document.  No,  5^6,  of  last  session  ;  and  it  appears  that 
nntil  b^t  year  the  whole  slave  code  of  this  colony  was  comprised 
in  an  edict  of  the  King  of  France,  issued  in  17S3,  and  revirad  and 
modified  by  a  decree  of  the  local  govemmeot  of  Septembo',  \JfS7' 
Of  this  cede  it  is  saBicient  here  to  remark  that,  like  similar  slave 

*  Since  we  printed  the  article  referred  to,  we  have  learned  that  the  Ja- 
mnCkLeftitlUure,  which  net  forittuDusldeliberationtinthemoiithof 
Ngvember  last,  wac  called  upon  to  re-contider  the  new  consolidated 
slave  law,  with  a  view  to  modify  those  objectiouble  enactments  for 
which  it  received  his  Majesty's  disallowance.  It  was,  however,  re-pa«sed 
without  a  sin);le  sltention ;  and  wbea  sent  back  from  the  Gonnnl,  with 
amendments  embracing  the  modlGntions  mged  by  Oovemmenl,  was 
still,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  Ministers,  pertinaciously  re-euctod 
in  the  ideatical  words  in  which  it  was  orifrinally  passed.  Eventually  the 
Council  yielded  to  the  obsiinacy  of  tbe  House  of  Assembly ;  but  the 
Governor,  from  a  sense  of  what  was  due,  not  duIt  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  humanity,  but  to  the  anthority  under  which  he  acted,  rejected  the 
bill.  The  case  of  conlumaq/,  therefore,  for  which  the  Parliament, 
according  to  Mr.  Cunning's  nruposal,  was  to  wait,  before  it  ahould  resort 
to  the  iMt  remedy, — that  of  exercising  its  paramount  juriidiction  over 
the  Colonial  L^islatures, — ie  surely  at  length  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  incurable  obBtinacy  and  presumption  of  the  slaTe-holders. 
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laws  df  most  other  l^un^^ean  colonies,  it  vaa,  as  a  whole,  extremelr 
severe  and  oppressive ;  and  while  it  armed  the  master  with  abso- 
lute power  avtx  the  slave,  afford^  to  the  slave  no  eflSectual 
protection,  scarcely  even  the  shadow  of  protection,  gainst  its 
abuse.^  Such  was  the  character  of  the  Mauritius  slave  kw  at  the 
time  when  the  island  came  into  the  possession  of  England.  From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  ia?6,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  with  &  single 
excepUon,  no  modification  of  it  took  place.  This  single  excep- 
tion consisted  in  an  ordinance  issued  by  Sir  Lowiy  Cole,  on  the 
Uth  <^  December,  1926,  to  regulate  the  weight  of  the  chains  which 
jDB<tera  are  authorised  by  the  existing  laws  to  fasten  upon  their 
slaves  at  their  own  discretion.  But  we  shall  find  an  opportmiity 
hereafter  to  rerert  more  particularly  to  what  has  been  efTected,  or 
projetsed  to  have  been  effected,  by  the  several  English  Governors 
of  the  Mauritius  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  old  French  code. 
Our  present  object  is  to  examine  the  practical  operalion  of  the  slave 
•ystem  in  this  colony, — where,  in  point  of  fiict,  all  laws,  divine  or 
biUnan,  which  had  any  tendency  to  restrain  the  despotic  power  or 
criminal  passions  of  the  slave-owners,  or  to  interpose  the  shield 
of  justice  or  the  voice  of  mercy  in  defence  of  their  wretched  bond- 
men, have  been  audaciously  set  at  nought. 

Sfost  of  our  leaders  who  have  attended  to  the  debatM  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  our  slave  colonies,  will  recollect  that  tlw 
state  c^  slavery  at  the  Mauritius  has  been,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  terms  qf  severe  reprobation, 
etpecially  by  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  the  eloquent  and  intrepid  successor 
<jt  Mr.  Witberforce  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  champion  of 
the  abolition  cause.  The  unfortunate  condition,  however,  of  the 
slaves  in  this  colony  has  been  hitherto  considered  by  the  public  ia 
general,  as  a  point  of  secondary  importance  to  that  of  the  effectual 
BuppressioQ  of  the  illicit  slave  trofRc,  which,  durlog  the  whole  course 
of  Sit  Robert  Farquhar's  administration,  is  now  known  to  have 
existed  to  an  enormous  and  most  destructive  extent,  and  which,  ia 
SiMte  of  the  more  energetic  exertions  of  his  successors,  has  not  yet, 
it. is  suspected,  been  utterly  put  down.  But  It  now  appears  that  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  exposuig  to 
nw^ited  opprobrium  the  shameful  and  felonious  infractions  of  the 
ApoUtioi^  Act,  were  also  collecting  a  mass  of  most  important  evi- 
dcoce  illustrative  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  slaves  in  this  re- 
mote, and  (so  fax  as  humanity  is  concerned)  most  scandalously  ne- 
glected colony.  This  mass  of  information,  obtained,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, by  the  careful  examination  of  not  fewer  than  three  hundred 
witnetsei,  independently  of  a  large  portion  of  official  and  docuyien- 

*  This  code  mey  be  found  fully  detailed  ia  the  Parliamentary  Piper 
above  referred  to,  (So.  52G,  of  182S)  j  a  correct  abstract  of  it  is  uso 
contained  In  '  The  Anti-Slavery  Beporter,'  No.  42. 
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j»ij  cvideDce  to  the  Bam«  effect,  hu  been  priated  and  circtdated  bj 
the  Society  witbin  the  last  two  months,  In  b  vtrj  condensed,  bM 
clear  and  perspicuous,  form  ;  and,  as  ve  consider  tiie  subject  wortby 
of  the  most  serious  attention  of  every  man  who  has  at  heart  Ibe 
ftonour  of  our  country,  the  character  of  our  beneficent  rdl^ioo,  or 
tbe  cftuse  of  our  common  humanity,  we  now  proceed  to  hworporsto 
the  greater  part  ofthls  appalling  statement  into  our  pages,  bellevtaig 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  majority  of  our  readen, 
especially  in  the  colonies,  in  sudi  a  complete  sh^  tiumigh  any 
^ber  diamteL 

*  Progrett  of  Population  in  Iht  Mauritmt. 

'  We  shall  begin  with  an  attempt,  though  it  must  of  necessity  be 
an  imperfect  one,  to  aacertiun  the  probaUe  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  which  baa  been  regularly  proceeding  in  this 
colony.  We  might  here  produce  the  testimony  of  numerous 
Uting  witnesses ;  but  this,  though  strong  and  decisive,  would  necea- 
«ar1ty  be  too  vague  for  our  purpose.  At  present,  therefore,  we 
'  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  less  disputable  evidence  of  statistical 
'returns. 

'  By  a  report  from  Sir  Robert  Barclay,  the  collector  of  the  tnter- 
oal  taxes,  dated  NovemlieT  39,  1 R33,  it  appears  that  the  slave  pi^Hi- 
lation  of  die  district  of  Fort  Louis  amounted,  in  162!!,  to  7fi66 
males  and  3,669  females  ;  in  all,  1 1,13S.*  By  a  ntum  of  tlie  inter- 
ments of  slaves  occurring  in  the  same  district,  durii^  the  years  1B16 
to  18SO  inclusive,  the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  6,S£6,  heing 
nearly  at  (he  rate  of  one  death  yearly  in  every  ten  oi  eleven  persona, 
cr  aboDt  ten  per  cenL  of  deaths  per  annum ;  the  ordinary  mortality 
of  Europe  bang  not  more  than  aa  average^  on  all  ages,  of  from  two 
to  three  per  <xnt.  per  annum. 

'  Now  it  has  never  been  asserted,  that  there  is  any  thing  nafii- 
Tourable  to  n<^o  life  in  the  climate  of  the  Mauritius  generally,  or 
of  the  Port  Louis  district  in  particular.  The  contrary,  indeed,  may 
tie  proved  by  the  returns  of  the  whole  free  black  mmI  coloured  po- 
.  pulatlon  of  the  island  during  nearly  the  same  period,  viz.  from  1616 
to  \SS1  inclusive.  The  average  ^  the  population  of  this  dass  for 
those  years  was  ll.Ofil.f  The  annual  average  mortality  during; 
the  lame  six  years  was  %95,  being  one  in  37  ai  38,  or  aiiout 
S  2-Sde  per  cent. 

*  On  nearly  the  same  number  of  slaves,  however,  in  the  district  of 
Port  Lous,  ttie  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  1094,  beiog  little  lesi 
than  fbnrtimcs  that  ofihe  free  population  of  the  colony.  And,  sop- 
peung  the  same  rate  of  mortality  to  extend  over  the  whole  slave 
po[Ailation  of  the  island,  we  shali  have,  as  the  result,  not  leas  than 

■  nwUsmeBtary  Papers  of-May  30, 1825,  No.  361. 
t  See  Parliamentsry  Papers  of  March  4, 1823.    No.  89,  p.  127. 
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«bout  7,000  deatbs  atmuallj,  or  about  196^000  deaths  in  the  eighteen 
veara  we  have  posBeased  the  island ;  a  mortality  nearly  equal  to 
kUling  off  the  whole  of  the  slaves  existiqg  at  any  one  time  twice 
told  J  a  number  equal  to  which  must  have  been  supplied  by  ineanB 
of  importations,  and  by  the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  well- 
kftown  atrocities  from  which  alone  such  importatJons  could  be 
obtained. 

'A  farther  proof  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  mortality  prevailing 
among  the  slaves  in  this  colon]',  noay  be  drawn  from. the  case  irfUie 
estate  of  Bel  Ombre,  belonging  to  Mr.  Telfair,  the  private  Secretary 
of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  and  the  humane  treatment  of  the  slaves  on 
wbicb  estate  Sir  Robert,  who  was  himself  a  constant  visitor  upon 
it,  highly  extolled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  representing  it  aa  a 
pattern  for  good  management,  and  one  of  the  best  regulated  in  the 
island.  Now,  even  on  this  well-regulated  estate,  the  decreait 
appears,  from  authentic  documents,  to  have  amounted  annuaUy  to 
about  IS  per  cent.  The  return  for  1819  gives  64  deaths  and  12 
births  on  a  population  of  378,  being  an  actual  decrease  of  52,  oi 
ISj  percent.;  and  the  return  of  1835  gives  55  deaths  and  16 
bictbs  on  a  population  of  3T2,  being  an  actual  decrease  of  S9,  or 
10^  per  cent.;  or,'onanaverBgeof  the  two  periods,  a  decrease  of  13 
per  cent.*     The  mortalitt/  in  the  first  year  was  as  high  as  17  per 

-  cent.,  and  in  the  second  as  high  as  15  per  cent.,  being  an  average 
.of  16  per  cent. 

'Now,  if  this  was  the  mortality  on  one  of  the  best  regolated 
'  estates,  what  must  it  have  been  throughout  the  whole  island  }  And 
wbat  must  have  been  the  continued  extent  of  importadons  indis- 
pensably required  to  maintain,  as  has  been  done  in  the  foce  of  thia 
decrease,  a  population  numerically  almost  undiminished  ?  But,  evra 

-  If  we  were  to  deduct  from  this  fair  but  frightful  estimate  a  fourth, 
or  a  third,  or  even  a  lialf,  enough  will  remain  to  prove  the  terrible 
effects  of  that  system  of  coercion  and  privation,  by  which  the  slaves 
are  in  this  colony  worked  imd  starved  to  death  i  and  the  uospeaka- 
Ue  atrocity  of  those  wholesale  murders  which  this  country  con- 
tinues to  tolerate,  but  which  no  man,  who  has  not  the  heart  of 
a  demon,  can  even  think  of  without  emotions  of  indignation  and 
horror. 

*  And  ft  was  in  the  face  of  many  of  these  facts,  then  accumulated 
at  the  Colonial  office,  and  in  despite  of  the  loudest  protestations 
and  remonstraDces,  on  the  part  of  those  who  believed,  but  were  not 
then  in  a  capacity  absolutely  to  prove,  the  enormities  since  brought 
to  light,  that  Government  proposed,  and  Parliament  consented,  to 
give,  fay  fiscal  encouragement  and  protection,  an  iocreaied  impulse 
-  to  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  cupidity  of  the  planters,  or  rather 

"  Farliamentsry  F^ers  of  May  1, 1827,  No.  285,  pp.  34—39. 
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pir&tcs  of  the  Mauritius.    Is  not  this  a  national  crime  of  the  verf 
deepest  dye  ? 

'  The  whole  community  have  of  late  had  their  feelings  Tioleutly 
and  universally  excited  by  a  series  of  acts  of  cold,  calculatjog,  dell- 
berate,  and  bloody-minded  ferocity,  which  have  tteen  judiciaDy 
brought  to  light  at  Edinburgh ;  and  no  man,  who  has  a  single 
spark  of  huiQanity  in  bis  firanie,  can  view  them  in  all  their  dimen- 
sions of  iniquity  without  a  thrill  of  horror.  But  if,  even  to  these 
appalling  discoveries,  we  were  to  add  the  deeds  of  Carder  and 
Thurtell,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Marr  and  Williamson,  combining 
witlt  thou  all  tlie  murders  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
called  down  the  vengeance  of  British  law  on  their  perpetrators  j  we 
doubt  whether  this  collective  mass  of  crime  would  be  found  greater 
than  the  regular,  business-like,  daily  march,  for  a  like  period,  of 
that  system,  which,  on  many  estates  as  wtU-ordered  aa  Bel  Ombre, 
steadily  proceeds,  for  ends  equally  sordid,  in  to  torturing  and  mur^ 
dering,  inch  by  inch,  the  cultivators  of  their  soil,  as  that  one  in  ten 
shall  be  regularly  slaughtered,  every  year,  to  glul  the  cupidity  of 
their  savage  owners.  Wherein  do  the  unflinching  and  resolute  ad- 
ministrators of  such  a  system  morally  differ  from  the  smooth- 
tongued and  remorseless  villain  who,  in  Edinburgh,  is  now  about  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  ?  Tbey  differ  only,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  in  the  deeper  malignity  and  more  heartless  barbarity  of  tbeir 
conduct.  And  yet,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are 
not  their  crimes  our*  ?    Are  we  not  partakers  in  their  guilt  !* 


*  While  this  sheet  n  pssiing  throni^h  the  press,  another  'Repoitei* 
issnedbytlwAntUSlBveiy  Society  for  the  M-esent  month,  <Febmary,)  has 
-Nache^  us,  coDbuning  farther  nrooiii  of  die  enonnou*  destruction  of 
1 1..  -....,  ,  of  [1,8  cflndni  '  "  ' 


^  IHilUnH  lUB  tU  HUB  UIMUUy,  BUU  UL  (UV  I^UUU  UBUUC,  WU  B  VCTy    rmjWh  lUMffj 

of  large  importations  of  new  slaves.    These  addidonal  proofs  an  derind 

from  an  ezamloatfon  of  the  official  returns,  printed  by  order  of  Parlh^ 
.  meat,  of  the  population  of  the  island  during  the  six  years  elapsing;  firom 

the  1st  of  January,  1821,  to  the  close  of  1826.    The  foUomng  are  the 

residts  as  giTen  in  the  summary  issued  by  the  Society; 

'The  ftee  black,  and  coloured  population  of  the  Mauritius  Is  stated 

asfolhtws:  1st  of  January,  1821,  6,121  males,  6,939  females,  in  ail, 
'  13,060;  t«t  of  January,  1826,  7,1&S  males,  7,970  females,  in  all,  lfi,136f 
-  showing  an  increase  of  2,065 ;  from  wluch,  if  444,  tlie  number  of  manu- 

missioQB  ia  tliat  time,  be  deducted,  it  leaves  an  increase  of  1,621  by 
•natural  means,  being  at  the  rute  of  upirards  of  two  per  cent,  per 
'annum.  "Hie  births,  however,  in  those  years  are  given  at  3,4fiO,  the 
'  deaths  as  only  1,460,  leaving  sn  escess  of  births  over  deaths  of  1,990, 
:  which,  if  correct,  wtwld  exliibit  a  still  higher  rate  of  increase,  amouDting 

to  two  two-thirds  per  cent,  per  annum. 

'There  is  algo  an  enumeration  of  the  slave  population,  for  the  six 

years  in  qnestion,  which  betraye  aome  very  strange  facts.  He  total 
■  amounts  of  the  aucceesive  Tears,  lieginni  rig  with  1821,  arejaa  followss 
-66,162i  63,099;  63,076  t  65,037i  63,432|  62,588.    If  anvdependrace 

could  be  placed  on  these  returns,  and  if  we  could  assume  that  there  twd 
3  K3 
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IV'But  it  is  time  to  come  to  pBrticuIan.  We  have  dwdt  hitherto 
in  generals.  Our  first  illustntion  shall  be  taken  from  the  estate 
'  already  mentioned — ^Bel  Ombie.  We  Itave  now  before  ub  soma 
lengthened  details  respecting  Mauritins  (davery  in  general,  and  this 
fetation  In  particular,  of  which  we  shall  merely  give  die  onittne. 
'%1ie  period  to  which  they  refer  i«  the  years  1891  ffiiid  1M8, 

'  GeneraJ  Treatment<^  Stmes  m  the  UawiHiu. 

'  Qver  night  his  food  was  usually  delivered  out  to  each  alave'lbr 

^t^  ^Dowiug  day.    It  conmuMily  consisted  of  three  piecei  of  baked 

;Qunioc  (cassada)  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  muffins,  and  wfaidi, 

in  the  Mauritius,  go  by  the  name  of  "  Manioc  Cakea."  '  This  food 

been  no  importation*,  the  irregularities  would  itill.be  very  extraordhiacy. 
,p9  tiii^  point  light  may  be  tbroirn  hereafter.  In  the  details  of  the  above 
enutneration,  howeTer,  we  hare,  as  it  anpesrs  to  ua,  clear  and  irrefragfc- 
^le  presumpdoni  of  a  frightful  waste  Of  human  Fife,  and  of  the  condnu- 
ntce  of  large  unportaTiont.  In  IB31  the  males  amounted  to  56,634,  tfce 
'females  o^y  to  7.628 1  In  1823  the  mdcs  were  55,878,  the  feynalea 
-7,^1 1  u  1823  the  males  were  57,134,  the  females  7,903 1  in  1825  tha 
4aalei  were  50,788,  the  femsles  12,644 1  in  1^6  the  males  were  63,f&, 
frefenuilefi  8,906. 

'NDw,inl815,  by  actual  rc^gtry,  the  numbers  were  56,664  males,  and 
^,£68  females,  being  a  little  less  than  two  male*  te  one  femalej  but  i^ 
.1821  the  proportion  was  ei^ht  males  to  one  female,  varying  litde  in  the 
followng  y^.^i*  from  this  proportion,  except  in  1825,  when,  sll  at  once^ 
we  hare  an  increase  of  5,249  fetndei,  which  number  la  as  suddenly  de- 
creved  in  1826  by  3,733.  In  no  possible  way,  we  apprdiend,  cBi-IbeM 
'abgular  and  anomalons  tqipeanuce*  be  acconnled  for,  but  on  die  hrpft- 
tbeiii  of  an  immense  'mortality  and  an  immense  trnportation.  It  the 
•90^668  fbmsles  of  18  IS  were  really  reduced  to  7,^8  in  1821,  the  met- 
itsoty,  imlependeat  of  births,  and  eten  iapposiBf  no  women  to' have 'be«i 
., ...  ___.. ._....««  ,,^j«^^-,_  j^ . „^ 


ifa^pMted,  I 

-mppesiu'  a  ^oportitwate  oumber  of  deaths  to  hare  taken  p 
■the  56,664  male*,  it  vrould  ha*e  amounted  to  about  42,000,  maUns  a 
-total  mortality  of  upwards  of  65,000  human  beioes  In  six  years.  We 
admit  there  m»  be  some  fallacy  in  these  returns,  which  we  had  not  leaa 
.Vihea  the  last  Report  wa*  published.  Still  it  is  for  those  who  hfte  fur- 
Jlisbedsuehappalltngdata  togireusthekey  to  them,  and  to  tellushqfr 
|the  spddea  increase  of  CTOmen  in  1825,  sjid  the  other  phenomena,  are  to 
-ha  expluned.  We  look  with  much  anxiety  to  the  steps  which  Qgven- 
.nieqt  shall  take  respecting  the  Mauritius.  We  may  r^rard  it  as  cert^n 
that  nnder  the  anomalies  we  hare  pointed  out,  a  mass  of  horrors,  of 
;iilbteh.t|iis  country  has,  at  yet,  no  conception,  will  be  found,  hidden. 
.Asdvet  it  was  t»tlus  colony,  this  Manritiua^tlua  human  slaughler'bouSf, 
-.that  IB  that  lery  year  erf  1825,  the  Goremmeut  and  Parliament  of  Eag. 
land  persisted,  in  spite  of  everr  remonstrance,  by  relieving  die  sugar  of 
.^e  Mauritius  from  the  protectmg  duty  ivhich  they  rondnued  to  levy  on 
,  the  free-grotm  sugu  of  India,  to  ^ve  a  new  stimulus  to  the  gromh  of 
.sugar  in  that  colony,  and  to  that  multiplication  of  murders  in  which 
'it  could  not  fail  to  issue.  The  case  must  be  searched  into.  It  it  a  case 
of  blood. 
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is  desaibed  not  only  u  onpobtRfak^  ud  alao  nnntirffiap  in  its 
natore,  bat  as  extranely  inBufficient  ia  quantity,  more  especiallir 
lAen  the  taatiavUf  aai  inteneity  of  the  labour  exacted  from  the  ■ 
rfavea  is  coaaideKd ;  the  day's  aDowance  beii^  often  barely  enuu^ 
fm.n-^af^  good  meal.  It  was  prepared  befbrdiand  in  order  to 
SMtt-the  tlate  vhit^  it  would  require  to  prepare  it  if  it  weie  given 
to  the  slaves  In  its  raw  state,  and  because  it  became  less  necessan 
to  allow  them  a  eessatiou  of  labour  in  otder  to  their  eating  it.  u 
tDi|^  be  eaten  v^e  they  cODtinned  at  worli.  This  wretched  and 
■eaiity  aliment  was  eked  out  by  driokiug  large  qusadties  of  water, 
^[faicii  distended  their  stomachs,  and  by  eagerly  devauriog,  at  .the 
risk  of  ponishmeat,  every  speeies  of  i^agusting  oSal  and  carrion 
vhieh  came  in  tbcir  way ;  and  it  was  considered  as  the  ftuitful 
MJbTC*)  combined  with  thtir  hard  laboiur, '  of  those  dysenteries 
which  were  constanUy  sweeping  so  many  of  them  iotb  a  premature 
g»rt- 

'  'Thedailylahonr  exacted  ftom  them  extended  to  from  sixteen  to 
nineteen  hours  in  the  day,  eren  out  of  crop.  No  time  was  adlowed 
tbem  for  break&st,*  the  eating  of  a  manioc  cake  feqniritig  no  re- 
RHte  from  woHc.  For  dinner  the  slaves  bad  nomindy  two  honrs 
allowed  them ;  but,  in  this  time,  they  hadtbcutabandleof  gras^or 
irood  for  the  master,  which,  on  'leavin|^  off  work  at  ni|^t,  tbey  had 
to  deliver  at  his  house.  This  wood  or  grass  was  frequently  difficvlt 
to  be  obtained ;  and  a  large  pro|)oition  of  the  two  hours  was,  then- 
fbre,  often  spent  in  obtaining  it,  so  that  the  period  of  repose  was  HMt 
io  be  abridged  by'  half  an  bom-,  m  even  an  hour  or  more. 
.  '  On  most  estates,  the  slaves  were  smnmoned  to  their  work  io  the 
morning,  by  the  cracking  of  the  drivers*  whip's  ;  but,  on  some  of  the 
larger  jestates,  they  were  previously  roused  by  a  great  IkII.  On  Bel 
Ombre  estate,  the  bell  was^DerslIy  rung  atthfee  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  earlier,  but  seldom  later  j  and  they  continued  to  wot%, 
without  any  interval  fbr  breakfbst)  and  withonly  the  interval  B^rgady 
described'  fbr  dtimer,  until  so  late  in  the  evening  as  eight  o'ciot^, 
and,  on  light  nights,  even  an  hour  or  tm6  hter, 

'  While  the  slaves  were  at  work,  they  were  followed  by  drivers, 
fnd  were  continually  receiving.blows  and  lo^es,  and  were  even  oc« 
casionally  taken  out  from  the  line  and  punished  with  twenty  tir 
thirty  laahes,  and  then  sent  back  to  work.  But  these  occasional 
inflictions  were  scarcely  i^orded  in  the  light  of  punishment,  but 
juerely  of  discipline.  The  regular  punishments  were  reserved,  on 
Bel  Chnbre,  (a  practice,  however,  differing  from  that  of  many  other 
estates,)  ibr  Sunday,  a  day  wh'ich,  there,  never  failed  to  be  ushered 
in  with  severe  floggings.  The  ofTeOders  of  the  week  were  reserved 
jn  chains  (in  which  they  weremodetowork)  for  that  day;  and  they 

*  On  some  estates,  the  practice  differed  on  tUs  pidnt. 
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were  often  nni&croits,  generally  about  thirty,  and  unoontii^,  on  aac 
occasion,  to  about  fifty. 

'  There  was  no  difference  in  the  vay  of  puniBhing  male  and  fe- 
male Blares ;  but  there  were  two  different  modes  lesofted  to  of 
punishing  both.  One  was  by  erecting  a  frame-worlc  of  thiee  poles 
u  a  triangular  form,  with  a  bar  acrois,  and  fiutening  the  baiMit  of 
the  sufferer  by  a  rope  to  the  place  where  the  three  poles  were  united, 
his  or  her  body  resting  against  the  cross-bar.    The  otber  was  hj  ■ 

E'  arte  the  sufferer  prone  on  the  face  od  the  ground,  or  tm  a  iadd^ 
or  her  hands,  if  on  the  grotind,  being  held  extended  by  four  other 
■laves,  or  Srmly  fastened  to  the  ladder,  as  the  case  might  be.  Being 
thus  ^aced,  and  the  body  being  bar^,  the  soffera  was  flogged  Mt- 
the  poateriora,  dther  by  one  driver,  or,  in  coses  deemed  more  hei-> 
nous,  by  two,  one  stationed  on  each  side  ;  and,  if  the  driver  bikd  In- 
inflictiDg  the  punishment  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  master,  he  was 
Uabk  lumsdf  to  be  made  to  change  places  with  the  ofender.  The 
instmmnit  with  which  the  punishment  of  flo^^ing  was  inflicted,  con- 
toBtxA  either  of  a  whip  or  trf  the  split  rattan ;  and  opinions  greatly, 
differ  as  to  which  of  these  was  the  most  cruel.  The  whip  vaijed  in. 
size.  Its  handle  was  of  wood,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length, 
and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter  j  and  the- 
thong  was  fn»n  six  to  dgfat  feet  In  length,  and,  at  the  thickest  part, 
from  one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter,  tapeiing. 
towards  the  lash  or  cutting  part.  The  rattan  was  a  cane  of  about 
five  feet  long,  split  into  two  (M"  three  parts  from  one  extremity  to 
within  a  foot  or  e^bteen  inches  of  the  other ;  the  unsplit  part  serving 
as  a  handle,  and  the  rest  forming  a  tremendously  powerful  cat  of  two 
or  three  tuls.  Either  instrument  would  make  incisions  into  the 
flesh,  and  lacerate  it  at  every  blow ;  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  split 
Tsttan  would  aometimes  divide  the  flesh  Uke  a  knife.  Military  flog- 
gings, numbers  of  soldiers  testified,  were  nothing  to  these. 

*  There  appeared,  in  practice,  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  lashes 
inflicted  on  offenders  but  the  discretion  of  the  master  or  manager. 
Seldom  less  than  fifty,  end  often  a  hundred  or  many  more  losBes, 
were  ^veo  in  the  way  of  regular  punishment ;  and,  by  this  extent 
of  infliction,  the  parts,  generidly  the  posteriors,  were  always  tedoced 
to  one  bloody  mass  of  lacerated  flesb  ^  and  to  tbia  was  often  added 
the  fi^Hher excruciating  torture  of  the  application  of  lime  juice,  or 
salt  and  pepper,  on  the  pretence  of  keeping  the  wounds  from  fmla- 
ing.  The  punbhment  of  a  collar  and  a  chain  was  often  supoadde*^ 
and  also  of  confinement  in  the  stocks  for  an  indefinite  period,  during 
the  intervals  of  labour,  as  well  as  during  the  night.  The  collar  was 
riveted  on,  and,  with  the  chain,  often  worn  for  months.  The  use 
of  the  collar  and  chain  was  so  common  iba.t  it  ceased  to  excite  ob- 
servation, except  when  the  collar  was  adorned,  as  it  often  was,  with 
three  or  four  projecting  prongs,  the  object  of  which  was  to  renda- 
it  difficult  for  the  bearer  to  make  his  way,  in  otse  of  absconding. 
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rither  througfa  the  cane  jMcces,  or  throng  the  buabea  or  vooda 
which  cover  the  uncnlUvated  peit»  of  the  island.  A  further  e^ct 
of  these  prongs  «&s  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  wearer  to  extend 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  repose.  The 
daves  so  chained  were,  for  the  most  part,  confined  in  the  stocks  at 
nig^t  Sometimes  a  heavy  weight  was  attached  to  the  chaic,  and 
BOmeLiiaes  they  were  chained  two  and  three  together. 

'  AU  these  varwiis  punishments  might  be  inflicted,  at  the  sole  will 
of  tbe  master  or  manager,  on  men,  women,  and  children  alike,  for 
any  olfence  he  might  choose  to  deem  deserving  of  it.  But  the  most 
usual  occauons  of  the  heavier  punishmeats  were  either  the  thefts, 
to  which  the  slaves  were  driven  by  hunger,  or  the  flight  into  the 
woods,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the  excess  of  labour,  or  the 
dread  of  anticipated  punishment. 

'  As  to  clothing,  tbe  field  slaves  in  general  had  very  little,*  the 
meu  none  beyond  a  band  round  the  waist,  and  the  women  very 
little  more,  except  what  they  sometimes  obtained  by  prostitution ; 
the  drivers  and  headmen  alone  formed  an  exception.  They  bad  no 
bedding,  not  even  a  mat  given  them,  much  less  a  rug  or  a  blanket, 
to  lepose  upon  at  night.  They  commonly  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the 
I»Te  and  often  wet  ground.  Their  huts  were  usually  of  the  mean- 
est and  most  miserable  descriptiou,  pervious  to  ibt  weather,  and  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  aflbrd  space  for  the  seven  or  eight  human  beings 
who  were  frequently  crowded  into  each,  to  extend  themselves  at  fidl 
length  on  the  floor. 

'  In  the  time  of  crop  the  slaves  retired  from  tbe  fidd  somewhat 
earlier  than  at  other  times,  in  order  to  iake  their  turn  of  labour 
during  the  night  in  the  manufitcture  of  sugar.  If  they  fell  asleep 
during  their  spell  of  night  labour,  they  were  liable  to  be  severely 
flogged }  but  sometimes,  so  irresistible  was  their  drowsiness,  that 
their,  hands  were  apt  to  be  drawn  into  the  mill  along  with  the  canes, 
and  completely  crushed  and  mangled.f 

'  Marriage  was  unknown  among  the  slaves  ;  but  the  most  open 
prostitution  prevailed  universally  among  the  females.  Ladies,  so 
called,  often  hired  out  their  negresses  to  the  soldiers,  by  tbe  month, 
for  this  purpose. 

'  'The  slaves  were  generally  excluded  from  all  moral  or  rtligious 
iiutiuction  J  and  to  teach  plantation  slaves  to  read  was  almost  ua- 
exampled.  Indeed,  this  might  be  said  of  the  whole  slave  popula- 
tion. 


*  Tlie  most  we  hear  of  was  two  yards  of  very  coarse  caUco  in  tbe  year. 

■f  It  u  a  curiaui  confirmation  of  tlui  statement,  that  in  tbe  list  of 
the  slaves  st  Bel  Ombre  for  the  year  1819,  printed  by  the  House  t>l 
Commons,  on  the  1st  of  May,  IB27,  No.  286,  we  find  three  of  tbe  ilaves 
described  as  '  otropiei  det  itvx  maint,'  '  mutilated  in  both  hands.' 
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"Ffa^above  account  would  apply,  with  alight  ocxasioodvuiatipiif, 
to  the  estates  iageueral  throughout  the  island,  as  well  aa  to  Bel  Omr 
.  bre.  On  some  the  slav.es  might  be  better  off  ia  one  or.  more  putlca- 
lara,  and  od  some  they  might  be  worse  off.  But  the  sketch  now  g^vea 
may  be  conaidercd  u  a  &>r  representation  of  what  was  the  ordinaryi 
evcry-daf  treatmmt  of  the  ilavei  on  those  estates  which'  Sir 
'R.  Farqubar  might  designate  as  well  regulated.  This  treatment, 
however,  was  wholly  independent  of  those  more  exemplHry  inflic- 
tions of  pnatsbment  which  occurred  from  titae  to  time,  and  wUoh, 
though  Dot  productive  of  so  great  an  aggr^ate  of  misery  as  flowed 
from  the  calm,  steady,  regular  course  of  plantation  discipline,  ytt 
concentrated  into  a  brief  mA  narrow  space  a  greater  portion  of  thft 
more  revolting  horrors  of  the  system.' 

Catea  of  Cntelfy. 

.  Of  caaes  of  individual  cruelty  and  atrocity,  the  Society  hare  given 
&  considerable  number,  which,  however,  tti  .7  slate  to  be  a  selec- 
tion merely  from  the  moss  of  materials  in  their  possession.  Most 
oif  them  are  stated  upon  the  authority  of  persons  who  witnessed  the 
&cte  they  relate.     The  majority  of  these  witnesses  are  sud  to  be 

Ersons  of  humble  stAtion,  private  soldiers  and  their  wives,  who 
d  been  stationed  among  the  plantations  in  the  interior  of  the 
island ;  but  others,  as  we  have  heard,  are  civil  and  military  officers, 
Bome  of  them  of  distinguished  rank,  and  all  of  them  of  undoubted 
intelligence  and  unquestionable  honour.  Of  the  cases  thus  de- 
tailed,  and  of  those  also  which  are  derived  from  the  official  records 
of  the  Colonial  Courts  of  Justice,  we  shall  omit  seveml,  porttyfitr 
want  of  room  to  comprise  the  ^ole  In  a  single  Nuntber  of  '  THe 
Oriental  Herald,'  but  chiefly  on  account  of  some  of  tbem  (even  of 
those  abstracted  from  official  documents)  cotftainlng'dctaUB  too  Mr* 
rible  and  revidting  for  a  micellaneous  pubhcation  such  as  ours  :  in 
several  of  those  Uat  follow,  we  have  likewise  omitted  some  of  llw 
tftoat  shocking  particulars,  though  oar  readers,  wc  do«bt  not,  will 
■till  find  them  saffieientty  ^>p«Uing. 

'  We  aeun  take  Bel  Ombre  as  our  first  and  one  of  onr  mosfc 
■triking  JUustratians.  An  eye-witness,  who  reatded  on  tbat  eatal» 
fbr  aixteoMha  b  ISCi,  saw  two  yoen^  women  puniihod  for  tlic 
ertna  of  rttnning  away.  Tkcy  were  both  advaocsd  is  their  prcg^ 
aaaef,  and  were  both  ordaied  to  receive  the  same  puidshaKnt,  al- 
fliongh  <Mte  of  tbem  had  been  a  fugitive  only  for  one  month,  anl 
tbt  Olbgl  had  been  two  years  in  the  woods.  The  fotiaer  entreated 
diat  her  punishment  mi^t  be  delayed,  at  least  till  she  was  delivered, 
Oat  her  child  might  not  sufitr  as  well  as  herself.  The  overseer 
nid^  that,  as  she  was  so  knowing  as  to  make  such  a  requeat,  she 
should  be  mode  to  suffer  the  inore  on  that  account.  The  punish- 
ment of  this  unhappy  giri  then  b^n,  and  our  informant  was  re< 
solved  tosee  the  end  of  it  j  but  after  IfiOlasheshadbeen  inflicted,  the 
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■hiidu  at  fke  edflow  bec&me  bo  pierdog  ttat  It  vu  iminuiUe 
mof  ionger  to  endnn  the  spectacle.  On  retnnihig,  however,  wnie 
time  Bfter  to  the  ipot,  our  iidbnnuM  learnt  that  both  this  aad  th*- 
o^NT  girl  had  gone  tlivaugh  the  whole  of  the  pmbhmeBt  "fl'gntl 
tbeln.  Thbf  had  aftarmrda  cdlan  with  piojeciing  apiket  faa^iMl: 
mmd  thdr  Mckst  diett coOais  being  wHeAed  to  eachotfaer  ly.aK 
inn  cbata. 

'  Another  i'ndivliHi&l  who  rMided  at  Bel  Omllre  fbr  muM-^ime, 
dtiring  the'years  JSSOandlSSl,  cohflniiB  moat  of  the  genbral^tatt- 
tQents  made  above,  add  porticulhrly  the  iact  that  the  regular  ptinlA- 
ments  were  osndlf  admidiBtered  atBel  Ombre  on  Sondays.  Hits 
informant  often  counted  the  lashes,  hud  never  knew  any  of  the  of- 
fenders to  receive  less  than  one  hundred,  excepting  two  yonthg,  wba- 
received  about  seventy  each.  It  waa  common  to  mb  salt  and  pep- 
per into  the  wmmds,  which  it  waa  alleged  would  prevent  them  ftom 
leatering,  and  enable  the  suffi^era  the  kioner  both  to  return  to  la- 
bour, nod  to  bear  a  repetitibD  of  pmushtuent,  if  it  rilould  be  thought 
right  to  inflict  it.  The  pain  of  this  application  is  described  u  es^ 
cnciatii^. 

'  The  same  person  States  that,  in  Ae  montii  of  July,  18S0,  bring 
onapluitation.heBawtwo  slaves  brougbtont  to  be  punished.  They 
were  placed  flat  oa  tiieir  bellJeB,  extended  on  a  wooden  beam,  to 
wbidi  tiiey  were  ^teoed,  while  two  men  held  their  hands  and  two 
tbdr  lAga,  and  a  driver,  who  stniclc  alternately,  wna  placed  on  eadi 
ndeof  Aesuffoer,  The  whips  employed  were  unusually  beKvy,. 
'  and  ISO  hriies  were  inflicted  on  each.  On  the  following  Wednes- 
ds^i  bning  ocoaafon  to  go  to  the  room  used  as  an  hospital,  he  ssW 
taM  eat  the  dsad  bodies  of  the  saow  two  slaves.  The  Wsunds  w««- 
patrU,  and  sent  forth  srank  Smell;  and  heafierwards'saw  tbsM 
fiotlt  carried  oat,  tied  «p  in  mats,  to  the  bwial^ouad. 

'  Our  informants  in  the  Above  cases  of  cruelty  hSve  cxpieasal' 
tkeir  readiaese  to  appta*  as  Witnesses  of  tbar  troth,  eiAar  tn'a 
court  of  JiMiee,  or  bduRa  nMffistnNe,  ee  betee  a  CammitlB»«f 
tke  House  of  CointfMas,  vrtKuoer  Aoy*  shall  W'aiUed  upoo  to- 
doso. 

'  But  it  wlU  perhaps  be  said,  tbkt"  stlcfa  atrocilieB  as  these  codd' 
never  have  been  permitted,  bat  most  have  oret  with  crmdlgn'pnnlril- 
ment,  had  they  been  mnde^kfiowir  to  the  loeal  atriboritiev  at  the 
tine.  The  statements  ve  are  now  about  to  submit  to  our 'Mfdarr' 
wfll  i^obably  convince  them  that  anah  a  onune  wovld  bmn  kd  to 
ao'beneBcitd  KmMs  as  respaMad  theSUves,  BeMiig.llD.«  itbemit- 
issued  in  impunity  to  the  guilty,  in  inconvenience  to  thoarwfatta:^' 
ten^ited  to  bhag  tbem  t&  punishment,  and  in  aggravated  misery  Id 
the  Bufierer.  "Aa  instances  are  drawn  from  the  official  records  of' 
the  eoIoBj. 
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■  The  Ctut  of  tht  Segro  Girl  Firginie. 

'  The  pToc4i  verbal  id  this  case,  signed  by  V,  DeU&fe,  officer  of 
police,  states  that  this  girl,  the  property  oS  one  Oilier,  otherwise 
called  Lailette,  a  Creole,  uf  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  was  found 
creeping  on  aU-fours  in  the  streets  of  Uie  town  of  Fort  Louis,  by 
the.  police  petrol,  and  brought  to  the  police-ofi^,  on  Thursday,  the 
1 1th  of  October,  18^1.  She  had  fetters  on  both  her  feet,  and  was 
dragging  after  her  a  chain  and  a  weight  of  about  fifty  pounds ;  the 
whole  of  the  irons  she  bore  weighing  about  seventy  pounds  French, 
or  seventy-six  pounds  English.  These  chuns  had  been  put  upon  . 
her  aa  the  preceding  Saturday,  by  her  master,  because  she  had 
deserted  bis  house  on  account  of  iil-treatinent ;  and  sbe  exhibited 
hpr  body  to  the  police,  which  was  found  martyred  ("  mar(yri*f ) 
with  the  blows  of  a  rattan.  When  taken  up  in  the  streets,  she  waa 
■gain  attempting  to  escape  from  the  house  of  her  master,  to  im- 
fuore  assistance  from  any  who  might  afibrd  it. 

'  M.  Lavergne,  a  surgeon,  the  officer  of  health,  having  been  called 
on,  by  the  poUce,  certified  that  he  had  examined  this  giri's  body,' 
end  on  either  side  of  the  posteriors  he  observed  two  wounds  in 
particular,  which  seemed  to  have  been  inflicted  with  some  blunt 
instrument,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  have  been  the  cause  of  d>e 
fever  which  was  then  upon  her.  Besides  this,  he  testified  that  she 
had  massive  iron  rings  on  lx>th  her  ancles,  and  moreover  dragged 
after  h«r  a  heavy  chain,  which  of  itself  was  fifty  pounds,  (fifty- 
four  pounds  English,)  and  was  attached  to  the  rings,  llie  irons 
were  removed,  and  the  girl  sent  to  the  hospital. 

'  The  next  step  in  the  process  was  a  reference  of  the  case,  on  the 
fbUowing  day,  to  the  Attomey-Geaeral,  M.  Virieux,  who  finlhwitfi 
submitted  it  to  the  Court  of  f^rst  Instance,  which  on  the  very  same 
day  pronounced  judgment  upon  it.  The  judgment  of  one  of  die 
judges,  M.  Tortalis,  is  in  the  following  words : 

'  "  Having  seen  the  proc^i  verbal  in  poUce,  and  the  rqx>rt  of 
liAver^,  and  having  considered  that  the  said  Oilier,  or  Lailette,  in 
inflicting  the  puoislmient  of  flogging  on  his  slave  girl  Vi^nie,  hat 
only  done  that  allowed  by  lav,  and  having  considered  likewise  that 
the  Koght  of  chain  it  not  excettive,*  since  it  has  not  hindered  tbe 
alave  girl  escaping  again  from  her  master's  house,  we  order  that 
the  said  girl  Virginie  shall  be  returned  to  her  master  with  tbe  chains 
she  bore. 

'  This  la  followed  by  tbe  further  jodgment  of  the  pre«dent  of  tfae 
Court,  J.h.  Lefebre,  dated  the  same  day,  the  isth  of  October,  18S1, 
«s  follows : 

'  "Having  examined  the  case,  and   considered  that,  altbot^ 

•  About  fire  times  the  weight  of  tbe  heaviest  chiuni  mttb  which  felona 
•re  donble-ironed  in  England. 
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Oilier,  <»  lAilette,  the  propriety  of  the  giil  Vii^;iiue,  haa  onlj 
inflicted  the  puniahineDta  which  belong  to  the  authority  of  maaters. 
Id  flog^ng  aiid  chaining  the  said  Virginie,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
running  away,  yet,  according  to  the  poUce  report,  it  is  implied 
there  had  been  excess  ; — we  order  that  the  said  Virginie,  placed  in 
the  hospital  at  her  tnaster'a  eipense,  shall  be  given  bock  to 
hiin,  along  with  the  chaini  to  which  she  had  been  attached }  and 
that  he  be  charged  to  treat  her  as  a  father,  {en  ptre  defamille.f^' 

'  The  sentence,  justifying  the  conduct  of  her  master,  and  im- 
pugning that  of  the  police,  was  forthwith  reported,  with  all  the  prt^ 
Tious  proceedings,  to  Sir  R.  Forquhar,  then  the  Governor.' 

•  The  Caie  of  the  Negro  Man  Jtor. 
.  '  The  procdt  verbal  in  this  case,  signed  by  D.  Viiieux,  first  as- 
sistant c^  police,  states,  that  Azor,  hdonging  to  Madame  Midiel, 
bad,  on  a  Sunday,  without  leave  frooi  his  mistress,  gone  to  see  a 
Ste  called  Yamee  (annually  observed  by  such  slaves  as  were  native! 
of  India)  J  that  on  Monday  morning  he  had  returned  to  his  mistress, 
who  put  him  in  chains  ;  but  that  at  four  o'clock  he  had  esci^ted,  and 
came  to,  the  police-office,  to  complain  of  having  been  chained  un- 
.  JQstly,  and  to  request  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  them.- 
The  chains  (which,  it  appeared,  weighed  thirty  and  a  quartet 
poonds  English)  were  taken  off  by  order  of  the  chief  commissary  of 
police. 

'  Azor's  case  having  been  submitted  to  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance, by  the  Attorney- General,  Virieux,  on  the  dth  of  October, 
ISSl,  the  judgment  of  that  Court  was  given  j  and  first  that  of  M. 
Ponaljs ;  "  Having  considered,"  be  says,  "  the  procA  verhai,  Sc.» 
and  the  wught  of  chains,  including  the  collar  and  fetter,  put  upon 
Azor,  twenty-eight  pounds,*  (French,)  and  having  also  considered 
that  Azor  has  not  been  corrected  hy  his  mistress,  and  that  he  has  no 
complwnt  to  make  of  her,  but  that,  in  punishing  him  for  having 
absented  himself  from  his  work,  she  had  limited  that  punishment  to 
putting  upon  him  chains,  of  which  the  weight  was  not  excessive, 
tiiat  punishment  bring  authorised  by  the  law ; — and  since  no  one 
lias  a. right  to  use  the  liberty  of  taking  off  from  a  negro  the  chains 
which  his  master  may  put  upon  him,  without  the  order  of  the  pro- 
per authority,  I  require  that  Azor  be  forthwith  sent  back  to  hia 
mistress,  with  the  chiuns  which  have  been  taken  off  him ;  and  that 
the  police  be  forbidden  to  allow  itself  to  relieve  a  black  frmn  hia 
diains,  until  the  same  be  ordered  by  the  competent  authority." 

*  Hie  president  of  tlie  Comt,  Lefebvre,  concurred  in  the  sentence 

■  The  htrnst  weight  allowed  by  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  new  law,  (passed 
Dec.  13, 18£S,)  was  six  pounds  i  and  ten  pounds  is  the  ittval  wdght  of 
double  irons  in  England  for  felony  the  very  highest  being  fourteen 
pounds. 
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of  liU  aasoaxtt,  tddlngj  that  "  tfie  punishment  of  Aie  domeatic 
cfaaia  bdoD^  to  maaten,  afreeably  to  the  colonial  lava  and  r^ula- 
tloni ;  and  no  one  has  a  rig&t  to  interfere  in  this  domestic  discipline, 
■o  long  as  there  is  no  excess,  vfaich  there  is  not  in  this  case  j  and' 
tiiat  it  coBCdas  Ae  pnb^c  order  that  RiBsters  should  not  be  hin- 
ged in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  discipline.  We  order,"  he 
adds,  "  that  Azor  be  replaced  in  the  chains  to  which  he  had  been 
flutyected  by  his  mirtress,  and  sent  back  to  her  domicile  and  disd- 
|AiM,  she  being  enjoiaed  to  treat  him  mtli  parcntal  care,*  («n  bon 
ptn  defamilU.y 

'  The  Cote  of  the  N^o  Man  Pedro. 

•  This  man,  a  slave,  belon^ng  to  a  Mr.  Christin,  a  planter  of  die 
diMrict  of  Mofca,  presented  himself  on  the  7th  of  January,  1818,  to 
General  Hall,  at  his  rasidence  of  Hednit.  He  had  been  siupoctetf' 
by  bis  master  of  having  given  information  of  soote  new  slaves  that 
Ind  been  smuggled  into  bis  plaotation,  and  he  now  related  variotw 
pantculMv  of  cmel  treatment  which  he  had  been  made  to  undergo. 
HappeBiag  accideotatty  to  tread  on  a  young  duckling,  and  crush  it 
ID  death,  be  had  been  tied  up  and  punished  with  100  lashes.  His 
nnMer  had  also  suspended  hbn  for  a  time  wiA  a  rope  by  die  ned(,  • 
letting  liim  down  bHbre  he  was  quite  dead,  though  nearly  stnngled. 
His  food  was  insofficient  and  of  bad  quality,  being  a  pound  taS  a 
balf  of  sweet  potatoes  a  day,  an  allowaiKe  totally  inadequate  to  the 
■■tiiilallnii  nf  nnr  wbohadto  work  bard  U)[«  him,  aodwhofaad  no 
iii[iitn  bom  labour  oa  Stindaya  or  othar  days.  Fodro's  slalementTW- 
Gottoboraled  by  bis  pwsooal  appeaiavce.  He  seemed,  hardly,  to 
bave  strength  to  t«U  his  tale  j  round  his  neck  the  mark  of  a  coid 
ma  visible ;  and  \ae  -body,  from  hi*  shguldera  to  bis  legs,  was  ijl 
over  wounds  asd  sores. 

'  '  A  surgeon,  M.  Sertin,  who  was  made  to  examine  Pedro  on  tlw 
same  day  on  which  be  presented  himself,  bore  tbe  following  tostj- 
JBOBT  to  hia  state  at  that  time.  HefoundBedro  lyiug  at  le^:tb  on 
the  ncM>r,  conplainii^  of  a  great  pain  in  the  lower  extremilics«f 
his  beOy,  withont/bwever,  baring  in  that  part  any  extamal  «iatka 
of  violence ;  but  M.  Bertin  found  two  remaritable  sores,  whieb  he 
describes,  on  the  hnttocks,  and  many  cratusioos  and  eroaionB,  asd 
d^btcr  rents  of  the  skin  on  other  parts  of  tbe  body,  ftomtbe  naf9 
of  the  neck  downwards.  And  M.  Lavergne,  the  surgeon  of  the'po- 
Bce,  wbo  saw  him  on  the  8th,  stated  in  a  legal  pToe4$  verial,  ■  that 

•  WaknawBOtwhaihertbU-ladv  be(ba«aaw.Madasia>HiAdJMiig> 
atthsflraad  lUTsr^Jott  Louii,.of  wbumoaa.nfonrinfotiasiUstcatito 
thatJ)eoncesaw,atiierresidence,  levea  ne^oei  with  their  neclis  lis- 
tened in  a  kind  of  wooden  nUIory,  while  tUur  feet  and  toes  just  touched 
tbe  ground  j  and  that  in  this  perpendicular  poBition,  nearly  suspended  by 
the  neck,  they  were  kept  for  lereral  nights,  being  tX  the  tame  tune  madfr 
to  work  darini;  the  day  as  untal. 
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he  recoffniaed  the  msriu  of  etrong  piesBure  rannd  the  neck,  bs 
though  bf  a  strong  cord ;  and  that  there  were  two  serious  wounds 
of  considerable  depth,  and  of  sboat  four  ioches  broad,  on  the  but- 
tocks, and  two  others  in  the  middle  c£  the  thigh ;  adding,  tbat  it 
■"mm  ta^nt  to  scad  hiu  to  the  hospital  to  aveid  a  loeked  jaw. 

'  Both  these  statements,  of  which  only  the  substance  is  ben 
idVen,  were  extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Court,  before  which 
ine  case  afterwards  was  brought,  countersigned  by  Mr.Itussoa  the 
r^atrar. 

'  Nothing  was  prodticed  to  rebat  this  evidenee,  ^zceptiag  the'4S' 
ddpatory  atatements  «f  Vb.  Chtsitin  hiBadf,Mid-hH  aoo,  the  pw- 
|Kin  of  which  was,  that  the  prasiute  mnad  the  neck  OKm  from  Ml 
iron  eollsr,  and  that  only  Iwcniy-fire  luhes  had  been  tnfiicted  wn 
Pedro.  On  being  fiirthei  ^luesUoned,  the  elder  Christiawas  forced 
to  admit  that  he  bod  given  two  twenty-Gvea  nearly  tt^tber ;  but  bp 
f^ve  no  hrther  explanation  respecting  the  pressure  round  the  neck, 
which  could  only  be  adequately  accounted  for  in  the  way  Pedro  bad 
exptained  it 

'The  sentence  pronounced  in  this  case  by  M.  Xiefebrre, .the  PrB> 
sident  of  the  Court,  ontheS6lh  of  January,  1818,  was,  that|Hx. 
Christhi,  on  paying  the  medical  expenses  of  Pcdools  treatment  hi  the 
'hospital,  sbOuld  be  disehargsd,  awl  cfijoiaed,  in  future,  to  «» 
.greater  moderaUon  and  bunAcity  towards  hioa. 

'  The  taaeact  does  not  expftssly  order  Pedro  to>be  returned  iMo 
'Hspowci'i  but,  as  the  contrary  was  not  ordered,  snch  moBthave 
'been  tte  iDeritable  effect  of  H. 

'  The  Ca$e  ^fAnttAne,  a  MaWBlave. 

'This  slare  was  the  property  a(  a  widow  lady,  a  MadMse 
Ozughree.  Her  son,  named  -Desir^  Osi^hree,  a  young  man  tt 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  -was  accused  oiF  having  loaded  a  gun 
with  shot,  and  placing  AntoJoe  a  few  yards  from  him,  fiied  at  him, 
Jbut  from  his  being  a  bed  marksman  did  bim  no  material  barm. 
The  case,  having  boen  refarred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  prosecv- 
tion,  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  Pirst  Instance  on  the  Bthfit 
June,  1818.  The  Attomey-Oeneral,  M.  Pepin,  in  a  report  which 
be  officially  made  of  the  trial,  in  a  letter  of  the  SSth  of  June  &I- 
,  lowing,  coolly  remarked,  "  that  young  Ozughree  was  not  right  is 
'firing  offa  gun  at  this  slave;  for,  although  It  did  not  occasion  any 
"wounds,  yet  the  consequence  might  have  been  fotal."  He  goes  on 
to  state,  that  he,  the  Attorney- General,  though  the  gnn  had  been 
loaded  with  shot,  yet  taking  into  his  consideration  the  absence  of 
all  crlmhial  intention  on  the  part  of  Ozughree,  and  the  state  of  fa- 
"dbdpUne'Of 'the  bltu:k,  (a.  ^rwhich  appears  to  have  stood  on^e 
bare  assertion  of  the  BC<insed,  aai  was  not  in  proof,)  bad  only  re- 
quired of  the  Court,  "  that  Desit6  Ozughree  ahodd  be  atricfly 
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charged  not  to  carry  bimsdf  again  to  nicb  lenMha,  under  ptun  of  a 

S eater  puDiahment,  and  that  Antoine  should  be  given  back  to 
adame  Ozugfaree." 

'I>e  s^tence  of  the  Court,  signed  bj  its  Freudent,  Lefiebne, 
followed  the  lenient  Bu^estiona  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  was 
in  the  following  extraorduiary  terms  :  "  Considering  that  Ozughree 
had  no  criminal  intention,  and  that  he  haa  even  reproached  himself 
-dut  tbe  act  bad  no  unfortunate  result  Ibr  Antoine,  who  was  in  a 
state  (tf  indiscipline;*  and  rendering  juatice  to  the  conclusions  of 
-the  Attorney-General :— we  forbid  to  M.  Desii^  Ozughree  to  be 
-guilty  of  a  repetition  of  auch  conduct,  and  reqtdre  him  to  employ 
means  at  repression  to  bis  Uacln  in  conformity  with  tbe  lawa ;  and 
ve  therefore  order  that  Antoine  shall  be  given  back  to  his  miatressj 
chamiv  her  to  treat  him  properly  in  the  manner  of  a  fether  of  a 

'  Thus  was  disposed  of  this  wilAd  and  wanton  outrage,  which,  ia 
England,  under  Lord  EUeniiorough'i  Act,  mig^t  have  cost  Ozughree 
faiflife. 

■  Com  of  Le  Colte,  a  Man  Slave. 

'  This  man  waa  the  slave  c^  a  person  named  Noel  Bastel,  in  the 
dietzict  <rfMoka.  Having  absconded  on  account,  as  be  alleged,  of 
hard  treatment,  he  was  seized,  and  Bastel,  with  bis  own  hand,  in- 
'  ,fllcted  upon  him  between  SOO  and  300  lashes,  aad  then  cut  off  hia 
.light  ear,  which  it  was  further  affirmed  he  forced  him  to  eat  and 
Bwallow.  The  only  point  in  this  case  which  was  disputed,  was  tbe 
eatiiw  of-tbe  ear.  'Hie  fact  was  strenuously  affirmed  by  the  slave. 
But  Bastel,  who  admitted  the  Ushes,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  ear, 
afiBrmed  nevertheless,  that  what  he  had  given  tbe  man  to  eat, 
telling  him  it  waa  bis  ear,  i«aa  not  in  reality  his  ear,  but  a  bit  of 
leather  from  the  sole  of  his  own  shoe,  which  he  had  substituted. 
He  did  not,  however,  deny  that  he  had  led  the  man  to  believe  that  it 
was  his  own  ear,  (who,  by  tbe  way,  could  hardly  have  mistaken  it,) 
and  auch  waa  also  the  belief  of  the  other  slavea  who  were  specta- 
tors of  the  transaction.  In  point  of  turpitude  it  was  not  very 
material  which  version  of  the  story  was  tbe  true  one.  It  waa  fur- 
ther in  proof,  that,  after  all  this  had  been  inflicted  on  Le  CotM,  he 
ms  put  in  chains  by  his  master. 

'  The  case  was  Uied  before  the  Court  of  Firat  Inatance.  AH  that 
the  substitute  of  the  Attorney- General  demanded  in  his  oonclusioli, 
VBS,  that  Bastel  should  be  deprived  of  tbe  means  of  committing 
aimilar  acts,  by  rendering  him  incapable  of  boldii^  any  slave  pro- 
perty for  the  future  j  and  in  the  propriety  of  this  sentence,  one  of  the 

*  Did  not  this  vvy  circumstance  undenbbly  prove  that  he  bad 
■  a  criminal  intenUon  I  He  regretted  he  had  not  Idlled  or  wounded 
Antoine. 
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jndgeB  concurred.  But  he  was  oreiruled  by  the  other  judges,*  and 
die  judgment  vnB  merely,  that  the  sufferer,  Le  Cotte,  Bhoold  be 
confiscated  fl>  the  Gorernment. 

'  The  CaK  ofEdmard,  a  Man  Slate. 

'This  mac,  who  bad  been  very  recently  imported,  was,  on  the 

11th  of  October,  1818,  severely  punished  by  his  mistress  named 

.  Marianne.  Being  found  in  the  streets  by  the  police,  he  was,  on 
the  tfith,  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  on  the  29d  he  died  of  a  locked 
jaw.  A  surgeon,  describing  his  state  on  the  day  he  died,  says,  "  He 
cannot  remain  in  a  recumbent  posture,  but  stands  in  a  half-bent 
position,  leaning  forward ;    he  appears  much  reduced  in  atrengtb, 

'  with  large  drops  of  sweat  on  the  forehead ;"  and  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  island  certified  his  death  in  the  following  ternu: 

-  "  The  slave  Edward  died  in  the  civil  hospital  on  the  83d  instant  of 
'  tetanus,  fbllowiog  from  a  punishment  as  reported."     "  He  also  ap- 
peared," it  was  stated  in  the  report  of  one  of  the  surgeons,  "  to  be  a 
new  slave." 

'No  criminal  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  thifl 
case. 

'  The  Cote  ofJitgutU,  a  Creole  Slave. 

'  Auguste  belonged  to  M.  Jean  Louis  Diott,  of  the  district  (tf 
'  Blver  Rempart  On  the  S6th  of  March,  1B17,  he  was  sent  to  a  dis- 
'   tance  to  fetch  some  water,  and,  staying  longer  than  was  thought 
right,  Diott  ordered  the  driver,  Louis,  to  seize  and  fio^  him.    Au- 
guste was  accordingly  flogged   from  the  shoulders  down  to  the 
breech,  both  back  and  buttocks,  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
.   seven  of  his  teeth  were,  by  the  driver,  either  torn  out  or  broken  ia 

-  his  head,  three  from  the  lower  and  four  from  the  upper  jaw.  After 
this,  Auguste  was  sent  to  work ;  but,  not  being  able  to  bend  his 
back,  from  the  severity  of  his  recent  punishment,  he  contrived  next 

.  day  to  quit  the  plantation,  but  was  soon  picked  up  hy  some  one,  and 
taken  to  Mr.  Stokes,  the  civil  commandant  of  the  district,  who 
called  in  M.  Vigoreux,  the  civil  commissary,  to  his  assistance.  Thn 
sent  for  M.  I.  Renau,  a  surgeon,  to  examine  Auguste;  and  a  proc^ 
verbal  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  him  and  the  two  magistrates, 
purporting  that  they  found,  "  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
back  and  buttocks,  longitudinal  sores  in  a  healing  state,  which  the 
black  stated  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  strokes  of  a  whip,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  marlcs,  appeared  probable.  The  black, 
besides,  however,  bad  shown  tbe  places  where  seven  of  his  leetti 
had,  as  he  asserted,  either  been  wrenched  out  or  broken  in  his  head." 
'  The  case  was  brought  before  the  Court  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral. 

*  ThecourtsareicoinpoKdof  leveial  Judges,  nho  exercise  the  doable 
ftanctions  of  Judge  aud  jury. 
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.DioK  ndoiitted  that  he  inad  cuved  Angoste  to  be  flogged  by  die 
driver,  and  be  »lso  admitted  that  the  driver  hod  torn  the  teeth  out 

-  of  the  boy's  bead ;  but  then  he  said,  that  Louie  had  done  bo,  not  bj 
lua  orders,  but  by  thoee  of  hU  father.  Oa  inquiry,  huwever,  it  traa 
fboBd  that  tfae'iiidier  had  been  dead  a  year.  Is  .ahor^  this  was  ob- 
Tioufly  a  mere  pretence  for  evading  the  chai^,  he  having  beeti  the 
person  w)io,  in  reality,  had  ordered  the  whole  punishment,  standii^ 
Jo  see  every  part  of  ft  executed. 

'  On  the  SSd  May,  1817,  the  Jadge,  Mr.  Christie,  |HOBOunoed 

^e  jadgment  ot  the  Conrt  on  Diott  in  the  following  remarkalile 

' "  Consl^erJDK  thatlnuauitj  carries  the  Atflier  of  every  &Rilly 
40'i>teee«  binuotf  in  the  hapinness  of  his  chilflr^,  his  apprentioes, 
«r  bfa  slaves,  in  short,  of  all  depending  upon  himj  the  lav  has  eon- 
ifldsd  to  him  the  power  of  punidung  them  for  tb^  ftolts  or  diube- 
-ffiaiee,  wtiiout,  boweter,  eiceediag  the  bounds  of  »  just  rnodw^ 
tioD;  vihence  it  fbUowB,  that  all  .duutisementttf  an  eueiaive  nature 
inflicted  on  those  whom  it  ts  hk  duty,  no  less  than  his  ioterMt,  to 
frotfct  aad  cherish, -dfigeDerMcs  ii)to  crneUy.tbat  lequices  to  be  re- 
preseed  by  the  magistrate ; 

' "  Considering  thalit  results  from  the  rnfonoation  taken  in  this 
-case,  that  Auguste,  slave  ctf  Jean  Zjouia  Dtott,  baa  had  seven  of  his 
'taeth  twn  (tnt.by,  pincers,  or  bndcen  in  hii  bead,  by  Louia  the  com- 
aaodcur  (drivo')  of  tbe  said  Diott,  acting  under  the  orders,  as^- 
^,^ute  stiU  inatsts  on  asserting,  of  bis  said  master  j  and  that  this  lat- 
tar  only  excnses  hisiself  from  ao  barbarous  an  action  by'throwuig 
^tbe  atrocity  of  the  action  on  bis  late  father } 

■'  Considering  that  it  h  proved  that  tbe  said  Anguste  baa  had  his 
flesh  torn  trom  the  shoulders  to  the  breech,  by  a  punishment  which 
Hie  said  Diott  admits,  by  means  of  bis  driver  Louis,  to  have  In- 
dicted within  the  last  few  days  on  Auguste ; 

'"Influenced  by  these  motives,  we  request  that  the  civil com- 
xoisiary  of  the  district  ma;  carry  a  particular  watchfulness  on  (he 
cDsdoctof  the  SEiid  Diott  towards  bis  staves  in  general ;  and  that,  as 
to  Auguste  in  particular,  he  is  required  to  sell  him  within  a  fortm^ht  < 
fiom^  signification  of  tbe  presentorderat  tbe  bar  of  this  tribunal." 
<  So  tbat,  by  this  iniqutoos  sentence,  was  Diott  allowed  to  receive 
'4h»  fall  price  of  his  roaltr^ted  fllave,  while  the  poor  slave  was  to  be 
:D0M  tOrsgrne  one  who  might  be  the  instmi^iaot  of  Diott's  vengeance 
.  «|Nni  him.  Diott  Buslained  no  other  punishment  than  this,  either,  in 
.  iwrse  or  in  person,  faeioQua  and  indefuisible  as  bad  beea  hie  conduct. 

'  Cote  of  Tuo  Negro  Boyt. 
'  Colonel  Barclay  had  been  sent  to  seize  some  new  neg>roea  on  the 
'  estate  of  a.Mr.  Carseoao.     In  areport  of  bis  proceedings,  dated  ihs 
1  Ith  of  June,  1818,  is  this  passage,  "  I  feel  it  ^  du^  which  I  owe 
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to  hanunity  to  leport,  that,  during  my  exanunatioii  of  the  oatbouaea, 
I  passed  two  boys,  appanatlj  from  t«a  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  most  severely  flogged.  These  wretched  chSdteii  were 
most  heavily  chained  by  their  neclu,  and  were  jdaced,  with  their 
feces  near  the  ground,  so  as  to  expose  their  nked  lac«Med  poote- 
rion  to  the  son.  On  expresaing  my  horror  at  witnesni^  tmsa  cnn 
'dty,  and  inquiring  what  crime  Uiey  could  possibly  have  committed, 
I  was  inibnned  by  Mr.  Caraenac'^  nepb«w  that  they  bad  maroiwed,' 
(mn  away,)  'and  set  fire  to  some  sugar-cane.  The  children  ac- 
knowledged ttanr  having  marooned.  In  consequence  of  my  inter- 
ference, they  were  removed  into  one  of  tbe  buildings.'  There  is  no 
aequel  to  this  tragedy. 

Cote  of  Seraphine,  a  Negreu. 

'  This  negr«8s  belonged  to  a  French  woman  named  Rosette  Bar- 

Irier,  residing  at  tbe  entrance  of  Port  Lou^.    As  General  Hall  was 

.  coming  into  that  town,  on  tbe  32d  of  October,  1818,  be  heard  the 
moat  pierdng  shrieks.   He  immediately  leaped  over  the  paling  troai 

'  which  the  sounds  proceeded,  und  there  he  saw  the  negress  Seraphine 

'  tied  down  flat  on  her  face  with  cords,  her  posteriors  completely  ex- 
posed, and  a  strong  athletic  negro  lashing  her  with  a  cart-whip, 
which  inflicted  terrible  furrows,  while  Rosette  Barbier  stood  by,  and 
witnessed  tbe  punishment.    She  claimed  Seraphine  as  her  slave,  and 

'  told  the  General  that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  at  her  desire  :  it 

'  was  suspended  on  his  interference.  He  Immediately  Wrote  to  the 
chief  of  the  police.  Colonel  Warren,  and  orders  were  givrn  to  Dr, 
Burke  to  visit  tbe  slave,  who  was  sent  to  the  police.     Rosette  Bar- 

'  Iner  rested  her  defence  on  that  clause  in  the  ordinance  which  allowed 
masters,  when,  in  their  opinion,  slaves  deserved  it,  to  chain  them, 
or  to  flog  them  to  the  extent  of  thirty  lashes }  and  she  had  not  ex- 
ceeded, she  said,  that  extent.  The  result  in  this  case  is  unknowB. 
General  Hall  was  recalled  soon  after  it  happened. 

•  We  might  add,'  Ays  the  Editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
'  to  the  above  horrific  details  many  others  equalling,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, even  these  in  atrocity;  but  those  we  have  given  are  prohMy 
sufficient  to  satisfy  our  readers  that,  when  we  affirmed  the  impnni^ 
which,  in  the  Mauritius,  almost  always  followed  crimes  on  tbe 
part  at  masters  towards  their  slaves,  even  when  such  crimes  were 

'  proved,  we  proceeded  on  solid  grounds.  We  could,  hpwever,  go 
much  farther  if  we  were  to  relate  facts  which  we  have  heard  from 
'  tudividoals  on  whose  veracity  we  rely,  and  who  have  confidently 
assured  us  of  their  truth,  but  of  which  we  have  been  unable  to  (de- 
tain the  judicial  records.  Seveml  of  these,  which  our  informaats 
state  to  have  occurred  in  1898  and  1823,  exceed  in  horror  any  thing 
to  which  we  have  yet  called  tbe  attention  of  the  public  ;  and,  aa 
they  have  given  authority,  should  it  become  necessary,  to  use  their 

'  awnes,  we  will  advert  to  a  few  of  them. 

Oritnitl  Henld,  fol.  20,  2  L 
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<ThftfiKsttwRbdakeiitlDt]tM>cnrped  in  IMS.  A  mm  oftheHiBe 
ef -Pfeter  Catrf,  living  new  Grand  Fort,  hanng.  stup«Dded  a  vugio 
tekmgin^  to  him  Vbda  di«  sniu,  while  his  feetamrc^ftoiirite<Ltlie 
gveuRd,  beat  Mm  Aoet  ornvlly  %ilb  a  stick,  aad  tbra,  anomtiiig.  Ifae 
calv«B>tffWiMgH«itli&t,«etdqg>oiita  bitethom;  Itefnorcna- 

-torecalBng  for  irMar  to  aMoage  his  thirst,  nihie  was  gim to Um. 

•At  hat  the  monster  Cotty  »*•••*••*•  -n^  slawnpind 
under  the  operation.  Cotry  was  taken  up,  .but  was  aBowed,  to 
Mcspe'fnmi  prisoDf-and  It  was  Mport«d  that  he  hid  deitrvyed  taim- 
self.  Hfl  re-t^peoTed,  however,  two  years  afierwaida ;  bat  no  aotiao 
-ttas  ttken  of  liis  crime. 

'  The  daughter  of  one  Bauvet,  a  cooper,  put  to  death  a  boy  of  the 
age  of  14,  who,  she  thought,  had  too  tardily  executed  a  commissioa 
she  had  given  him.  He  was  suspended  somewhat  after  the  maimer 
bf  Coiry,  and  a  la^  we^t  Was  piaeed  on  his  head.  He  was  then 
beaten  with  a  aplit  rattan  till  he  expired. 

'  A  blacksmith,  named.  Rocan,  living  near  Grand  Port,  not  &i 

,'.&om  Cotry's  residence,  hod  sent  a  slave  on  an  errand  to  a  distance, 
which  caused  him  a  hot  journey  of  twenty  miles.  On  his  return, 
tKiiig  put  to  blow  the  fallows,  he  besought  his  master  for  some- 

;  tbing  to  eat,  as  he  hod  been  fasting  for  nearly  twenty-four  lioura. 

-  Instead  of  supplying  him  with  food,  his  master  beat  him  with  great 
yiplence^  and  with  the  blow  of  an  iron  bar  laid,  open  his  skull  Bi\d 
)iille4  him.     It  was  attempted  to  excuse  or  palliate,  this  enormity, 
.by  aayjog  that  ihe  slave  died,  or  would  have  died,  of  hunger. 
■    '  U  is  of  this  swne  blacfcunith,  Rocan,  living  near  Gjesnd  Pgrt, 

i.thataoollier  infoKDMit  testifies,  that  he. saw  one  of  £o^an's  slaves 

.irhiiliilli  to  tit^  bellows,  wbua  Rocan  fre^iuaitly  strode ,  with  ^e 
^t.icon  -drain)  from,  the  fwge.     The  body  of  t^e.g^or  ^ave  ^s 

.icovwed  with  scars  and  wounds  inflicted  in  Uiis  maimer.    This  was 
in  1817. 
-   '  A  still  toon  bomd  tale  rapiains  to  be  told.    A  wcqnan  of  some 

•  note,  of  the  name,  of  ^ayle,  living  at  iFlocq,  harboured  a  runaway 

vMgiress  on  her  plantation,  like,  owner  of  the  negrets,  bearing  of^it, 
Went  to  the  reaidence  of  lyiadame  Nayle,  And  demanded  the  rUBfi- 

.-  way.    Madame  Nayle,  learning  afterward*  that. the  person  who  had 

-in  tlus  case  giv^  iDfoiigation  to  th«  owner,  was  afeipale  s^veof 

.  her  own,  prcM«ed«d  to  pumab  her.  This  she  did,  Srat  by  teafiOg 
-aUthe  teetii  out  of  her  head;  next  by  cutting. off  ber  nose;  and 

'tfaeoherearaj  andlastof  all  ***  *******;  under  which  last  cfte- 

■  ration  she  expired.    The  slave  was  then  buried. 

'A  rummir  of  this  hoiTid  transaction  having  reached  the  magis- 

'■  trate  of  police,  he  took  measures-  for  having  the  grave  examined. 

'  Madame  Nayle  being  apprised  of  his  intention,  she  and  her  two 
sons  employed  the  night  in  digging  up  the  body  of  the  murdered 
n^ress,  wUch  they  burnt  to  cinders,  and,  [dacing  a  dead  pig  in  Ae 
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;y»Te,'fUI«d  it  pp  again.  'Wl>ep  tlfc  coinmianrj  of  police,  th^rpfinv, 
d^^iredi  «B<1  proceeded  to  the  place  wbeie  be  was  lold  the  aegn^s 
jbud.lwaa  Hit«nred,  be  found,  ip4f^  •  gnve  gf  dimensu^iis  adequate 
rlO'i^Q^e^ft'liucpaii  body  3  but,  oa  the  eaitb bejiw  TemoKed,  the  ctf- 
■aue  of  a  pi£  waa  -foiuid  there  iostead,  .  Madame  Nayk,  beii^ 
.qiMBtu^Hd  on  th^  aslraoidiimry  appearan(:e,  alleged  that  she  ^m 
.^Imys  is  the  habit  of  buryine  (ucb  pigs  as  died  from  disease. 
i(Tb^  if  true,  was  contrary,  to  the  usual  custom,  which  was  to  bum 
.tbem,  .to  prevent  their  being  eaten  by  the  jtegtoea,  who,  in  case 
-^edpigs  wre  buried,  wouM  infaUibly  dig  tl^f»i  up  and  devour 
vthem.)  She  was  then  asked  to  point  out  any  other  grave  of  a  pig, 
,]fiUi  this  she  could  not  do.  Though  this  affair  was  thus  rendered  so 
,-W)tpriqua,  and  the  piain  &cts  of  the  case  were  .doubted  by  no  one, 
.JBiadame  Nayle  was  not  taken  up  uhtil  news  arrived  (this  was  in 
jIQSS)  t}iat  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  were  likely  soon 

.to Mrive  in  the  island;  thoush,  from  unexpected  delays,  they  did 
,Sot  arrive  for  some  years  a^.  All  was  now  bustle  and  activity  j 
:.And  the  arrest  of  this  woman  was  then  ordered.  Not  a  shadow  of 
-  ^<wbt  existed  as  to  her  guilt  j  but  the  judges  refiised  to  avail  tbem- 
Deives  of  a  humane  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1793,  which 
.authorised  them  to  resort  to  slave  evidence,  when  white  evidence 
.■louldnot  be  obtained,  and  when  that  of  slaves  was  indispensable 
.to  die  ends  of  justice.  Madame  Nayle,  therefore,  after  being  it~ 
.  tained  in  »  kind  of  anomalous  state  for  some  time,  in  the  house  of 
.ithe  keeper  <^  the  prison,  where  her  apartments  were  fitted  up  with 

a  plano~forte  and  other  ornamental  appendages,  and  where  she 

^fteely  received  visitors  as  heretofore,  was  at  length  permitted  to  go 
'«t  large,  and  the  transaction  sunk  into  oblivion. 

'  We  have  heard  itf  only  one  case,  occnrring  nearly  about  the 

same  time  with  the  last,  wherein  the  perpetrator  of  the  cruelty'  met 
■  -with  the  &te  he  merited.  Just  before  the  alarm  cana«d  by  the  ap- 
.  proach  of  the  royal  ctHnmissioners  had  reached  its  height,  a  white 

man  named  Maurice  Prevost,  a  tanner,  cruelly  muideired  a  fetqale 
~  riaveof  his,  by  mangling  and  motiladng  her  in  a  most  brutal  and 

.alrotious' manner.     This  occasion  of  gaining  credit  with  tbe.Con- 

missioners  and  in  England  was  eagerly  seized.  The  man  was  tried 
.,  ,an(l  executed.  This  single  exception  from  the  common  course  of 
.  niocee^g,  U  was  doubtless  hoped,  being  recent,  would  shed,  a 
.slund  i»r  lustre  over  the  judicial  administration  of .  the  colony,  wo^d 
'  throw  into  the  ahadp  all  former  delinqoencies,  and  folly  establish  its 

diaracter  for  hHmanity  and  justice.  * 

•  When  the  rumour  of  the  iniendon  of  OoTemment  to  send  out  Com- 
misnoners  of  loquirr  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  reached  ttiat  colony  in 
.    1822,  it  produced  a  similar  effect  upon  the  OovemmeDt  and  Court  of  Jus- 
tice there.    A  youag  man  of  the  name  of  Ghebordt,  who  had  caused  a 
.  slave  to  be  flogf^ed  till  he  expired  under  the  luh,  was  condemaed  and 
executed,  niih  Uie  obvious  design  of  recommendiog  the  anthoiitiea  to 
2L  2 
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'  lioag  before  leacbing  this  pmnt  of  our  ptogtesa,  our  r«aden  nniat 
have  be«i  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  detiuls  wluch  we  hwe  been 
"  compelled  to  give.  We  can,  however,  aseure  them  that  we  have  not 
'  yet  exhausted  even  a  tithe  of  our  mslMislfl.  We  have  at  this  mo- 
metit  before  lis,  wholly  untouched,  UMBtatemoits  of  upwards  of  300 
'  individuals,  who,  without  any  preconcert  or  communication  witli 

-  each  other,  and  without  any  wroDg  motive  that  can  fairly  be  attri- 
'  buted  to  them,  have,  singly,  and  separately,  yet  with  a  unity  of 

judgment  and  feeling  which  is  most  remarkable,  borne  a  concur- 
rent testimony  to  the  main  features  of  that  state  of  society  which  we 
'  have  now  endeavoured  bintly  to  pourtray.  The  agreement  oi  these 
'  parties  would  indeed  be  marvellous,  on  any  other  hypotbesis  than 
that  of  the  unquestionable  prominency  of  the  fects  of  the  case, 
and  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  our  representations  of  ^tem. 
Soch  a  flood  of  light  was  never  before  poured,  we  believe,  oa  anj 
similar  inquiry ;  and,  while  it  banishes  all  doubt  from  our  own  minds, 
'tt 'leaves  us  no  choice  as  to  the  duty  of  fiilly  exposing  the  case  to 
'  the  view  of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  this  country.  We  are 
'  under  the  necessity,  however,  of  setting  narrow  bounds  to  this  pie- 
'  limioory  statement,  and  we  shall  now  merely  observe  that  ^e 
parties  from  whom  we  obtained  our  information,'  are  ready  to  be 
produced,  wbenever  we  are  authoritatively  called  upon  to  produee 
'  them.  At  present  we  shall  abstain  from  harrowing  up  Ae  feelings 
of  our  readers,  by  farther  instances  of  individual  or  ju<Ucial  atrocity, 
and  content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  a  few  specimens  of  tbe  lan- 
guage which  the  numerous  witnesses,  to  whom  we  have  alhtded, 
smpuiy,  in  conveying  tbe  impression  made  on  their  minds  by  their 
experience  of  the  slavery  existing  in  the  Mauritios ;  and  we  vouch 
ior  their  being  fair  samples  of  the  entire  mass.  * 

'  No.  5.  "  I  conceive  that  tbe  slaves  are  treated  more  like  bmtea 
' '  Aan  any  thing  else,    l^iey  are  not  in  any  instance  whatever  treated 
'  as  human  beings.     You  could  not  make  a  brute  happy  in  the  way 
they  are  treated," 

-  the  good  opinion  of  bis  Alajetty'i  l^mmiBstonen,  and  oftlieGovemmeat 
at  home.    This  was  the  first  instance  known  at  the  Cape  of  ■  slaTe-owner 

-  being  capitally  punished  for  the  murder  of  bis  slave,  hotwithstsndinf;  that 
numerous  instances  had  occurred  of  a  much  more  nj^grarated  character 
than  Ghebai'dt's,  who,  though  highly  criminal,  docs  not  appear  to  hare 
really  aimed  at  the  life  of  the  victim.  Ghebardt  died  my  penitently, 
adcnowledfflDi;  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  but  said  to  a  clergyman  wtui 
attended  him  in  his  hut  moments,  and  who  related  Uie  ctreumstances  to 

.  the  writer  of  this  note,  that  befell  arlctiin  to  the  influence  of  a  detestable 
and  demorallsintc  sjrstem ;  adding  most  truly,  '  Slavery  is  a  bad  and  evil 

'    syBtem,  Sir ;  i(  w  nen  leorte/or  the  matter  than  the  time.' — En. 

*  '  Almost  all  the  witnesses  we  are  aliout  to  cite  here  are  persons  be. 
longing  to  the  lower  claaseti,  and  therefore  themselves  aecostomed'  to 
labour  and  privntion.    Not  only  were  their  opportunities  of  observation 

Cter  on  this  account ;  but  their  estimate  of  tbe  parallel  condition  to 
own  which  they  were  contemplating,  likely  to  be  more  Just. 
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'No.  6.  "Badly  off  ■■  many  are  ia  this  place,  (Salfbrd,)  the 
dares  are  &r  vorae.     I  never  saw  any  thing  so  wretdied." 

■  No.  26.  "  There  cannot  be  a  lower  state  of  degradation  than  that 
to  which  the  slaTcs  are  reduced  in  the  Mauritius." 

'  No.  97-  "  If  I  were  used  as  some  of  the  slaves  are  used,  I  would 
■ooner  die  than  live.  SomelimeB  they  kill  themselves.  I  have 
knotm  instances  of  ic" 

'  —I-  "  The  slaves  are  more  like  dogs  than  human  bdngi.  -  I 
never  saw  any  people  so  wretched — never," 

'  No.  88.  "  There  is  do  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  state 
of  the  skves  and  the  most  destitnte  in  this  country.  No  man  in 
England  would  use  a  mad  dog  as  bad  as  the  slaves  are  treated." 
- ' '  No.  43.  "  The  slaves  hare  certainly  no  knowledge  of  comfort 
or  hapi^ness.  They  are  the  most  miserable  beings  on  earth,  worse 
dian  the  most  barbarous  animals.  A  wild  animal  can  get  out  .of 
tbe  reach  of  barbarity  ;    they  cannot." 

'No.  Bi,  "  The  slaves  are  treated  more  like  brutes  than  human 
bongs." 

'  No.  60.  "  I  think  the  slaves  are  most  miserable.  Hiey  are 
quite  starved." 

'  No.  74.  "  As  a  married  woman,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  tbaC 
flu  fem^  slaves,  treated  as  they  ore,  could  multiply  fast." 

'  No.  8S.  "  The  staves  are  no  belter  off  than  cattle,  nor  so  wdl 
toed  as  many." 

'No.  92.  "  An  Englishman  could  not  bear  a  quarter  of  the 


punishment  or  work  (tf  the  slave." 
•  No.  102.  "  They  are  the  most 


"  They  are  the  most  miserable  people  upon  earth." 

*  No.  108.  "  I  never  saw  human  beings  in  this  or  any  country 
BO  wretched.  I  have  heard  of  their  kilUng  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  masters." 

'No.  113.  "  They  are  mostly  starred,  and  are  actndly  harassod 
gntof  their  lives." 

'  No.  i  14.  "  I  have  heard  of  slaves  killing  themselves  to  escape 
fiom  their  cniel  treatment." 

-  'No.  129.  "  No  one  couU  tempt  me  to  be  a  akre.  I  would 
ratherbe  the  moat  miserable  of  free  beings." 

•  -  -  — "  The  slaves  are  treated  more  as  bmtes  than  meo." 

,  '-  No.  1S6.  ."  The  slaves  cannot  be  in  a  worse  state  than  they  are. 
They  are  treated  no  better  Uiau  cattle." 

<  '  No.  1S8.  "  I  consider  the  slaves  are  in  a  most  degraded  s^to, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  masters,  in  a  mMol  point  of  view,  wane 
than  that  of  the  slaves." 

'  No.  147.  "  Their  lives  must  be  a  horden.  I  should  preftr  death 
to  living  as  they  do." 

'  No.  169.  "  The  state  of  a  plantation  slave  is  as  bad  as  miMTjr 
can  be." 

'  No.  171.  "'  I  never  met  with  any  people  So  badly  off  at  tlie 
Uacka  in  the  Isle  of  Franca." 
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'  No.  205.  "  They  are  treated  with  the  greatest  hejiarity." 

'  No.  214.  "  I  sfQ  iure  I  could  not  use  my  dogs  as  th4  dlaves  IM 
nsW." 

,'No.  S24.  "  The  slaves  are  most  barfmrously  used.  Th^fUdMbA' 
■eem  to  care  do  more  abotit  them  than  they  do  aboiA  a  dog." 

'  No.  356.  "  They  are  a  thousand  times  worse  off  than  nnf  (SW 
eons  here.    Tbey  (ire  worse  off  than  any  people  I  eV^r  «nr.'" 

'  No.  &62.  "  I  wolild  ratliir  suff^  death  fban  he  a  slave." 

'No.  3LS.  "  My  opioioh  is,  that  (he' Have  is  one  bf'flle  InOff 
wretcheieit  creaturee  ih  exl^uce." 

'  No>  3S7.  "  A  sidve  \i  one  of  the  moA  miserahfe  creatWeiilhAe 
can  be;  H^  is  used  worsfe  than  any  beast  in  England,  brkaj  hoM 
there.  They  treat  Aeit  beasts  mnch  better  than  tliey  ^  fhfeir 
slaves." 

'  Many  also  of  the  persdns  whose  words  we  have  cited,  hedfltsi 
thus  expressii^  the  general  impression  prodnced  in  £hetr  mindk  by 
the  sight  of  Mauritius  slavery,  wei%  the  eye-witnesseS  of  acts  Ed' 
atrocity  which  they  describe  as  equal  in  horror  to  almost  any  tb^hg 
we  have'detailed  above.  What  Ein  t^T^gittc  of  misery  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  condensed  within  the  narrow  limits  ttf  this  sitgU 
trade  which  has  been  incited  in  Madagascar,  and  on  the  AFAcan 
continent,  to  supply  the  perpetual  Waste  of  life  caused  by  this  ibirir- 
derous  system  ! 

■,  '  Here  theo,'  continues  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, '  we  ei^ibtt  our 
picture  of  ^  slavery  of  the  ManritiuB,  which  Great  ttntaiu  has 
not  only  endured  for  twenty  years,  but  has  protected  by  its  dvil 
•ad  milituy  power,  and  fed  and  ijncouraged.  by  ita  fiscal  regula- 
liona }  and  we  now  solemnly  caU  upon  the  Govemni^t  ai)d  the 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  this  country  to  regard  it  with  uie  at- 
tention which  it  deserves. 

•  But  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  it  may  be  fairly  askM,  diat  ttav 
caae  should  not  have  obtained  puUicity  at  «i  eorfisr|>^Wd;  aoffthat 
so  adequate  means  should  have  been  hitherto  adOpbed  for  ifiuwiu^ 
iQie  attention  of  Parliament  toastate  of  things  sofiag^^nt  and'ciut- 
tageons!  We  shall  abstain',  for  the  present,  fima  entirtng  at 
loigth  on  a  reply  to  this  reasonable  inquiry ;  but  it  mayprebdbly 
fonn,'int»  long  time-,  the  subject  of  grave  ducassion.  OfirTeadera 
will  remember,  that  in  1836,  an  attemptwas  tnadebyMr.  Bvxfdtt 
to  lay  bare  this  evil'  in  all  its  bearitigs  and  dimensfoOs,  wUck  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Comrnems  for  te-^ 
vestigating  the  matter.  The  Committee,  however,  bad  aoandy 
entered  on  its  labours  when  Parilameot  was  prorogued  ;  and  it  has 
not  since  been  renewed,  partly  through  the  frequent  chauga  in  hla 
'^jesty's  Government,  and  their  unwillingDess  to  enta:  upac  it, 
hut  chiefly,  perhaps,  through  the  severe  illness  which  pievenled 
Mr.  Buxton  from  carrying  his  purposes  on  the  subject  into  efi^dt. 

'  It  seema,  however,  impossible  to  permit  Ae  ^ParKameitt  anl'l^ 
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fvUio  to  eontinae  longer  id  ignorance  of  this  frlgbtfiil  case.  We 
h^va  tbnefore  given  an  outline,  and  nothing  more  tban  an  outline, 
of  ita  geoeTal  nature  ^  and,  feeble  as  ii  our  representation  of  iita 
escMiqifwSi  anii  inadequate  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  to  do  fiill 
justice  to  the  subject,  aa4  especially  to  the  claims  of  the  unhappy 
lUOJDls  of  oui  eupinepess  and  n^ect,  we  yet  trust  that  sui^i  a  cas^ 
vJU  not  b«  suEfeivd  to  drop  into  oUivionj  or,  oft^  having  excited  « 
Itw  passing  exiJTesaions  of  regret  or  indignation,  to  renuiin,  like 
tpD  QWy  aioiilar  expositions,  without  investigation  or  remedy. 

'  It  seems  especially  to  belong  to  those  who  haTC  «dminiBtered 
Ikte  g^ertment  ef  the  Maaiitios  at  home,  as  well  as  abread,io 
«bow  that  they  are  guiltless  1b  flus  matter^  Much  of  tha  in&raui* 
tHftl  we  haKe  nofr  hrouf^t  forward  htt  been  long  in  the  passeaakai 
of  the  Colooial  Departmeat,  and  attention  faas  been  fttqaeaHy 
called  tolt.  It  win  doubtless  t>e  made  to  appebr  what  steps  have 
beAi  taken  to  retAedy  the  evils  complained. df. :  If -we  wemoidy  to 
look  to  the'  tone  of  our  diplomatic  comtliunicatiaDS  with  France 
and  other  Powers,  on  the  siibject  of  tbefr  slave  trade,  we  ou^t-to 
ftet  It  incutqbeM  upoQ  us  to  prove  that  we  bare  n^lbcted  no 
means  in  our  own  power,  incSnsisteney  with  oar  urgent  admoni- 
tions and  remonstrances  to  them,  and  our  own  high  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  humauity  and  justice,  of  setting  before 
them  a  practical  example  of  efficient  and  well-directed  zeal. 

'  In  Parliament  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  will  be  found,  espe- 
cially among  our  rising  statesmen,  who  will  feel  themselves  im- 
peratively called  upon  not  to  sufibr  such  a  stigma  to  rest  on  the 
character  of  this  country  as  must  fbllow  the  neglect  and  impunity 
of  such  crimes  ;  involving,  as  they  io,  the  niisconduct  of  so  many 
pubhc  fuDctio^iariesJ  and  the  misery  and'  the  murder  of  so  many 
of  our  fellaw-^ubjects.' 

'  To  the  Pritiih  public  at  large,  we  would  likewise  renew  our 
i^ipeal,  and  we  would  put  it  to  their  conWleHces,  whether  they  can 
any  longer  submit,  not  merely  to  tolerate,  but  to  support  and  en- 
courage such  atrocities ;  and  whether  they  do  not,  in  fact,  support 
and  encourage  them  when  they  consume  the  sugar  which  is  the 
direct  produce  of  so  mnch  blood  and  wretchedness,  and  still  more 
when  they  even  give  it  protection  sguoat  «ugar  produced  by  free 
labour. 

'  And  we  would,  in  conclusion,  call  on  tiie  clergy  of  the  land, 
and  more  especially  on  those  cf  them  who  profess  a  more  than  com- 
«ion  zealibr  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happinBaw,  temporal  and 
.q>ir|tml,  of  their  fellow-creatures,  to  look  at  the  case  we  have  qow 
.e^uKted,  -and  to  say  whether  they  can  any  longer  refrun  from 
.lifting  up  their  voicesagainst  Uiis  crying  national  iniquity.  And 
Icjl  DO  one  -lay  the  flatttfring  uocticKi  to  his  soul,  that  he  may  inno- 
cently continue  to  look  with  indifferencej  and  in  silence,  on  the  eg- 
gnrated  evils  of  Cotenial  Shivery,  and  leare  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
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tual  well-being  of  835,000  of  our  feHow-bdngs  and  fenow-nibjecto, 
to  the  tender  mercies  ot  those  who  profit  hy  their  stripes  and  their 
chains.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  for  one  moment,  that,  rerolting  to 
the  last  degree  as  is  the  picture  we  have  now  drawb  of  slavery  ia 
the  Mauritius,  it  differs  in  its  principles  and  in  its  tendencies  froia 
that  which  pervades  the  whole  either  of  our  or  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean colonies.  The  system  of  n^;ra  slavery  is  radic^y  and  essen^ 
tlaHy  the  same  wherever  it  prevails,  and  ia  only  varied  in  some  of 
its  effects  by  peculiar  and  k>cal  circumstances.  In  Bahamas  and 
Bermuda,  far  instance,  the  driving  whip  cannot  be  used  as  in  the 
sugar  islands.  The  West  IniUes  genemlly  are  much  more  remote 
bom  the  slave  markets  than  the  Mauritius,  and  are  also  more  withia 
ti>e  reach  and  observation  of  tbe  mother  country.  But,  allowing  fi>r 
such  accidental  vari^ons,  and  for  differences  of  soil,  &c.,  ^very 
is  the  same  incnrable  evil  in  all  of  them.  It  is  despotism  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  master,  or  the  master's  delegates — misery 
and  mortality  on  the  part  of  the  slaves — exxiess  of  labour  and  scan- 
tiness  of  food — and  a  consequent  waste  of  human  life ;  a  waste 
which,  though  in  the  West  Indies  it  may  &11  bdow  the  Maurittoa^ 
is  nnparatlded  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.' 


By  T.  PHugle, 

Oh  Slavery !  thoo  art  a  bitter  dnnght ! 

And  twice  accursed  is  thy  poison'd  bowl. 

Which  taints  with  leprosy  the  white  man's  son! 

Not  less  than  his  by  whom  its  dr^  are  quaiTd ; 

The  SLAVS  sinks  down,  o'ercome  by  cmel  craft. 

Like  beast  of  burden  on  the  earth  to  roll  ,■ 

The  MASTER,  though  in  luxury's  lap  be  loll, 

Feels  tbe  foul  venom,  like  a  rankling  shaft. 

Strike  throu^  hie  veins.     As  if  a  demon  langh'd. 

He,  laughing,  treads  his  victim  in  the  dusl>— 

The  victim  of  bis  avarice,  rage,  or  lust : 

But  the  poor  prisoner's  moan  the  whirlwinds  waft 

To  heaven— not  unavenged  :  tiie  oppressor  quakes 

With  secret  dread'-^ANO  shabh  the  hkli.  mm  xakks  ! 


•  This&onnet  is  not  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  having  formeriy 
appeared  in  '  The  Oriental  Herald'  as  a  contribution  from  the  author  to 
our  pages,  on  his  return  from  a  slave  colony.  It  forms,  however,  so 
appropriate  a  seqnel  to  the  preceding  article,  that  we  need  not  ntologlBB 
for  its  repetilioa  here. 
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RiromT  OF  tbk  Pvblic  Mbbting  at  Litsrpool, 

Oh  Wedoesday.  Jan.  98, 1889,  a  most  respectable  and  numratjus 
meeting  of  bankers,  mercbants,' and  otber  mliabitaiita  of  tbia  town, 
UBembled  in  the  Court  Room  of  the  Boroogfa  Sessions  House,  pur- 
Buont  to  a  notice  issued  by  the  Mayor,  on  the  requisition  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  most  influential  persona  connected  with 
^e  trade  of  the  port, '  &r  the  purpose  of  tAing  into  consideradon 
the  best  means  of  removing  the  restricliona  imposed  upon  Com- 
merce by  the  pieseot  Charter  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  rX 
prevailing  upon  the  Legielature  to  secure  to  the  public  all  those- 
benefits  which  a  free  commercial  intercourse  with  India  and  Chin» 
is  capable  of  affording.' 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Nicholas  Robinson,  Esq.,  the  Mayor,  en-l 
tered  the  Court  Room,  attended  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  wha 
had  been  engaged  in  the  preparatory  airangements  lor  the  business 
of  the  day,  and,  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench,  shortly  after- 
wards rose  and  said,  that,  having  received  a  requisition,  most  nume- 
nmsly  and  respectably  signed,  requesting  him  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
papy's  Charter  upon  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and 
being  ready  and  anxious,  as  he  hoped  he  should  be  found  at  all 
limeB,  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  he  had,  in  compliance  with  that  requisition,  gladly, 
issued  the  notice  by  which  the  present  meeting  had  been  called  to- 
getber.  In  order  to  place  before  them  the  precise  business  upoiv 
which  they  were  now  assembled,  he  requeetied  the  town-clerk  to 
read  the  requisition  and  notice.  These  documents  having  accord- 
ingly been  read, 

Mr.  Gi.AiMTaNB  rose  and  said,  that  the  requisition  which  hhdjnsfc 
been  read  by  the  worthy  town-clerk,  had  informed  the  gentkoaeo 
whom  he  had  the  bosour  of  addressing,  that  the  great  objects  tiS 
their  meeting  were  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
which  the  East  India  Company  had  so  long  enjoyed ;  to  obtain  ^ee 
access  to,  and  free  tnde  with,  India,  both  wiUi  the  coast  and  with 
the  interior ;  and  abo  to  open  the  trade  with  China.  Tbey  had  fire- 
quoitljr  met  under  the  inflnence  of  confiicting  opinianB,  eadi  paity- 
bniHessed  with  their  own  views,  and  detennined  to  oppose  HbatK  ol 
the  other ;  bat,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  was  bapf^  to  think  tliaC 
ihtrj  wonU  all  be  fouDcI  in  one  mind,  all  desirous  to  promote  the 
principles  of  free  trade  and  equal  rights,  not  only  for  their  owu  pai^ 
ticular  advantage  as  mercbaats  of  Liverpool,  but  for  tite  benefit  f^- 
the  kingdom  at  large,  of  their  feOow-subjects  generally,  aad  thoaa 
of  the  other  ontports.    {Jpplatte.)    The  noble  Fiemier  (the  Dokfr 
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of  WcUington)  had  recently  said,  (hat  he  considered  tlie  element 
of  a  certain  great  question  aa  Decessary  to  the  well-being,  not  only 
of  the  comlrj  gaiaraUy,  bat  of  the  inlwbHaBts  of  t))e  vbole  empire 
Individually.  Now,  the  question  before  the  meeting  was,  in  hia 
IpiDble  Qpiaian,  ooe  of  equal  i)li[>onaDce,  apd  deserving  eqii«I  cqd- 
ud^ntion.  Befofe,  hovcver,  he  proceeded  to  trouble  the  meeting 
with  the  few  gbseryatioos  which  l^e  should  think  it  his  duty  1o  snl>- 
ipit  to  thou,  prior  to  inovjng  the  resolution  which  he  held  in  'Ua 
lt)rff.  he  should  read,  the  resdution  fprthe  information  of  the  meet- 
ing. [H^re  Mr.  0.  read  tfae  first  resolutign.]  Soch  was  the  reso- 
Iiit4oa  which  be  ehould  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  meeting 
h^on  he  sat  dowo.  J^ia  vas  t,he  third  time  that  he  (Mr.  G.)  haS 
Iwd  the  honour  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  hcea  op- 
poasd.to  the  exclusive  privijfgea  of  the  ^ast  India  Company.  Tiist, 
ID  the  year  1792,  when  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Liverpool 
took  the  field  against  that  overgrown  monopoly.  At  that  period, 
ffaey  made  some  progress,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  of  a  ?ery  lioiiied 
extent.  They  obtained  permission  to  export  to'India  a  (kniuA 
quantity  of  goods,  but,  in  so  doing,  they  were  confined  to  the  ship* 
of  the  Company,  subjected  to  freights  and  cbsrges  impooed  by  tfuU 
body, .  and  were  allowed  to  make  such  export  through  the  port  of 
{xjtidon  alone.  Thus  limited  and  shackled,  the  ontports  could  oidy 
b  a  very  trifling  degree  participate  in  this  extorted  permisaioii ;  for 
tnch  Was  the  force  of  prriudice,  svch  the  power  aad  inflnoice  of  th» 
Company,  that  piore  coiud  not,  at  that  period,  be  wrung  from  the 
Jje^slature.  It  was  then  ui^ed,  amon^  o(}ier  reasoua  tor  renewing 
the  Charter  for  twentyH)ne  years,  that  the  Company  were  at  flial 
tame  in  debt,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  that  term  to  enable  ttwm 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  debt.  Which  was  then  above  six  miK 
£ons  ;  but  the  debt,  instead  of  being  reduced  at  the  etad  of  twenty- 
one  years,  had  increased  to  above  twenty  millions  ;  It  had  gone  oa 
Inclreasing  from  that  day  to  this,  and  it  now  amounted  to  a  very  ctm- 
iidersble  sum.  The  second  time  was  in  the  years  1813  andlSlV-, 
iAw>)Mihad4hcfaoiio«rto  be  deputed,  akng  with  his  worthy  &iwdr 
Mr.  J«hB£oarne,tbetbeDUa}><>r,  and  other  gcntleBteiiito.(ii!DeMd 
to  Iiondoa,  la-m^or  to  sppDaAUM  reaewalof  l&  ekehuhfl  |»ivUagw 
wUob  Ibe  EMt  India  Ctiafmif  had  too  k^  enjoyed.  TbeK  v» 
were  «a«t  by  depMtrtipns  af  .iDcrcbants  or  mami&BtDma  from  ever^ 
•omidarabla  town  in  the  kingdom,  with  tbe  dncf  ou^;iptrateB  flf 
cadi Mttliflir bead.  He  hoped  that  diesB|n«pku^.the8«ineayiCenv 
WMdd  tw  adoptid  on  the  preaent  occaaion,  andtfaM  Ibe.jlefmtatiott 
whtoh  Mig^t  ba  aeat  ftom  bencftwovkl  haw  at  thar  bcad^tin  tiifet 
■Mgiatmtesfthatown.  The  preaeoce  of  die  diicf  magistratea  wa» 
faondfo  gap  graat.iMight  and  inttnenoe  to  the  dcilulatioiia,  mA- 
eoaiidenblF  to  pioi|aDtetbe.ol^cct8<tf  the  mission.  Ontbatooea,* 
iton,  OHUiB-ftimf  coaoeaaioas  were  made<to'tbe  outpocta. .  Maiqr 
of  those  wyavtmkmvmt  itiadtt,(oo>  in  ^teof  theactive  oppaiitioa. 
t£  the  Copipaay  aad  ■tlMr'fiieitd&.'  Tife  outpoiti  were  then  tMt- 
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fllBt  they  tiad  obtained  a  frtt-  tMde  to,  tmilne  intefeMiMe'VM, 
InAs;  tnrt,  in  tu9  brrinion,  it  «af  Ho  belter  fhan  ddutlonto  AytbU 
they  Kad  <A)tdtted  K  free  tradt:  to  hidia.  TUttj  were-deHl«d'UHk* 
tenMuTse  wftb  tbe  Interior  of  that  vast  tontieent.  Tbey  were  hnta- 
feiei  by  liccMeay-lbeisffltttgftf  «Mcb  defxeiMed  on  «be  will  of  41k 
C(nirrofX>irUMH,«TA}«bt,  ttlTEa  true,  to  tfa«rWi«ion'oftbellMttl 
of  Control.  If  tbey  Otttaiited  perAsriBSlDi)  1o  'H^irkw  YeMe-fa  tbe 
tnterii#  df  Hk  couMry,  tb^yWK  n«t  pefMMM  to  itatv  iMTnti- 
d«!Ad«9~wniioWadpe^K(^Be,  often  rtlOiMrilittygrMied, In -wUtfi 
tbe  t^eit  Af  tbfe  Journef '*d9  pMUcUtariy  «z}iresB«d.  ThSeir  ibipt 
*eW  Mrfrited'VrtonMgeV'Kndttey^KreMmitdlMto  tend  vettek  of 
an  tncbWeifleDf  Bite.  Th^'tfwtiera  oribncvemcls  -Were  amwisMa 
for  tbe  AtnnlSer  and  rerttm  of -tbeir  seft Atn,  and  (Mnpdled  IO'«e- 
cotMt  for  A^  Ane'of  them.undef  heAVy  SneA'and  penalDm,  evtU 
If  tb«re  %Bpt>«Ued  to  be  tbe  ^iglfUsr  dettaHon,  'thtuugb'eauses  oMr 
wMeb  thty  catfMbave  no  control,' from  coercive  reg^tla^na.  Thre 
outports  were  also  denM  a  ttiO'  pbrtidpation  in  tbe  invport  trafc 
from  tbe  East,  certnin  articles  of  import,  Sueb  as  silk  goods;  bhvfnp 
(though  aincfr  »l»i>d*ied)  befen  restWctiki  toLondon  for  side,  sBd 
obl^ed  to  be  fonmtded  thither  for  that  jntrpese,  tboifgh  Imported  *t 
XiVerpool,  as  if  Liv^rpoof  waft  UnwOrtby  of  tirtt  eonfidesce-^ridoh 
London  obtained.  In  short,  their  bands  «ere  tied,  ■Ifaeir  fottSttiwj 
AackM,  and  ev<^  step  wbfcb  they  toolt  *a»  attended  with  ^ffi- 
culty  And  expense.  Tbe  wonder  wan,  bow,  rettrieted^s  tlie  tmfle 
has  been,  the  oMports  had  contrived  to  entry  it  on  at  all  to  tadrM- 
tage.  That  they  had  done  so,  bolbwitb  saccesfr  dnd  with  {irefit'' w^ 
a  Btrncitig  inSMnce  of  tbe'^net^'snd  enfefpriae  of  tb« BrtHeh -mer- 
chants ;  and  tbe  '^tent  to  which  the  private  trade  to  Ifidhi  wa«  now 
carried,  m^ht  serve  to  show  (he  stil!  greater  extant  to  which  It 
ihMit  be  'Carried,  Srert  the  im*rc«i«W*llh  -the  Bast  -MreaJrirttSi 
and  free.  Sncb  were  a  few  (^  the  difRcnWee  wiA  Utiieh'  tbe  ^mi- 
ports  bad  to  contend  in  Iheir  traffic  <with  hdis.  Hla  friends  «te 
would  fellow  him  Wbnld 'point  out 'others  equally  oppressive ;  and, 
'  as  they  w^e  more  comi)etent  to  the  task  than  he,  pjace  this  snbjeet 
in  a  dtrfdled  Aiff%tffliing  "point  of  vicwlkftiTe  (hfcmeetbigj  bat, 
■bd*g  InfprMsed' in- Oie  taiSnnrt  Wtlch  he- had  stated,  be  tbouglftt 
'tbat  he'shotdd  BtfK  btMft  iMAifig  In  "his  duty,  both  to  the  toWn'  it 
'  large  and  to  himsrif,  if  be  had  t«Atiinet)'  frOm-MnAtmiiteatiBg  what 
he  wasnbv'i^nfit^fb  tbetncMftig.  How-Ae  fiStnilfiea  whlch<-Be 
bndenumerrfteg'weTe  wbe-()VWconie.'*mbeqiii8stitfn'-ftat4hgyhid 
now-tn  cdtrflder.  -IFtMife  Wfflmties '^Were  eeMfM^-^;teat  j- bift<he 
trtiBted;  and  atrobgly  f&t;  Aat;-t)y*^Mtiper  exertion j  tbej  iixi«t"Mid 
BbtfMdbeaveHMme.  He  WB»^peimiaded  ttiat,  iftiie<mnttr)^<Ut,'aa 
"lietrultM-ltwcWIdVM.tbftta^pffrtftrtMlof  fhi#^^^re«tttMBtlM,>'MKl 
united  BrrattKanebWsIjHyr  the  proftiotioA- and  support  of'th*  ttbfeet 
Ihey  hadin  viewy-tbeT  Wtnitd  soccMd;  4n-9pit^  of  Ifae  ■IkdwtfriUTC- 
siatdnce  of  the  East-India 'Oentpany.  {.tpplauie-i  He-was  speak- 
ing not  merely  of  the  Directors  of  Ibe  CDittpany>  but  of:  fbM  body 
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iHwee  praaonsl  intereata  were  inTolved  in  ita  afitdn,  and  by  whom 
tboee  Directors  were  appointed :  tliat  body  ccnsuted  of  aoidieTB,  oail- 
OTB,  mcxchuitB,  bsnkera,brokaB,  anddvilians;  of  men,  women,  and 
otiildren,  wlio,  by  tbe  most  extraordinary  ancMiialy 'which  Uiis  world 
nvr  p^uced,  were  intnuted  with  the  pcditical  inanagnneat  of  the 
government  of  a  great  empire,  the  popoktion  of  whii^  conaisted  of 
four  timea  that  of  the  rest  of  the  British  empire.  But  could  it  be 
believed  that  men  who  had  not  been  accuatomed  to  afinira  of  atal^ 
ijrho  had  not  actjnired,  by  experience  and  training,  the  qnalificationB 
reqniaite  for  duly  and  properly  exerdaing  the  onerous  and  intricate 
didiefl  of  government ;  could  it  be  believed  (hat  these  men,  taken 
ftom  all  dassea  of  life,  were  so  competent  to  the  proper  care  of  tbe 
eonoeroa  of  the  great  and  numerous  population  which  British  Indis 
contiuns,  as  those  experienced  atateamen  who  legitimately  exeitised 
tbe  functions  aS  government  in  thia  country  ?  It  did  seem  to  hin 
the  greatest  anomaly  in  government  which  ever  presented  itself  to 
&e  consideration  of  tbe  human  mind.  But  he  would  not  enlarge 
upon  thia  branch  of  the  sabject  in  that  place,  impressed  as  he  was 
with  tbe  conviction,  that  what  might  be  conaidered  aa  the  political 
part  of  the  question  must  shortly  come  nnder  review  in  Uiat  arena 
(the  Legiriature)  where  the  whoje  question  would  have  to  be  fultf 
ctttsidefed  and  determined.  Tbe  object  of  the  present  meeting  wn 
commercial,  and  not  poUticaL  It  was  one  which  interested  not 
smely  tbe  merchant,  the  shipowner,  and  the  tnaan&cturer,  but  tbe 
sigricnlturist  alao.  {Applatue.)  Having  thus  atated  to  the  meetine 
what  he  conceived  to  he  the  difficnltiea  which  at  present  obstructra 
tfaeir^ intercourse  with  India,  thdr  object  was  to  obtain  their  ronovaL 
At  the  timewh«i  the  commerdalmonopolyof  the  East  India  Cnn- 
pany  was  first  conceded  to  them,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Govera- 
ment,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  { 
for,  at  that  period,  capiul  was  limited,  and  individuals  va«  incs- 
paUe  of  carrying  on  enterprises  of  audi  magnitude  as  (he  means  of 
B  large  body,  when  combined  togetlier,  would  enable  tbem  to  exie- 
oute.  The  Company,  therefore,  in  con^eration  of  the  rislu  which 
they,  ran — risks  which  were  of  less  consequence  to  a  body  than  tbey 
would  have  been  to  individualsj  received  certain.  excluBiveprivileges 
&XC  a  limited  period.  These  cfmsiderations  were  exhausted ;  the 
revived  and  limited  periods  having  repeateiBy  expired,  and  Uie 
QecessityforthemhaviBglongsincepasaed  away,  itwas  high  time  that 
Uioae  eiudusive  privil^es  ^ouU  be  abolisbol.  Capital  wu  now 
shundont,  and  the  enterprise  of  private  individuals  might  be  seen 
eacempasaing  Ae  globe,  aod-forang  its  way  into  every  channel,  and 
io  every  direction.  Tbe  only  difficulty  now  seemed  to  be,  not  to 
find,  c^tal,  but  markets  for  the  consumptioa  of  "the  product  of  onr 
induetiyy  and  fields  suffidently  extensive  for  tiie  enterprise  <^  private 
tiaders.  {^dpflauu.)  What  reasons,  then,  had  not  Britith  merchants 
to  o^>os^ttie;  renewal  of  tiie  Company's  exdusive  privileges  ?  If 
tbe  Company  could  oompete  with  tbem,  let  them  meet  the  private 
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tndere  iritli  tbeir  united  roBoarces;  let  them  try  the  experimeat 
bonouraUy,  feiriy,  and  apealf ;  bnt  let  ^Saaa  not  heap  np  agkiast 
flie  private  trade  those  obBtaclea  vbich  their  territorial  poMesnooa 
cnrided  tb«n  to  raise,  but  ftomTbitA  their  trade  vas  iree ;  Icttbem 
nMct  the  cmtest  biriy  and  bonouiaUy,  aod  the  outpcHts  need  not 
fcar  the  result  of  the  competition.  (Xoad  ekeert.)  If  the  country 
generally  set  tbeir  shoulders  earnestly  to  Uie  work,  and  insisted  on  the 
neat  object  of  obtainiag  access  to  the  interior  of  India,  he  did  not 
aespaii  of  success.  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  were,  no 
^oubt,  anxious  to  Bnd  new  vents  for  their  products  by  the  nnie- 
vtricted  opening  of  India  to  their  enterprise ;  bnt  it  was  also  to  be 
^ped,  tlut  their  intercourse  with  the  interior  would  improve  the 
dvilisatjon  and  moral  feelings  of  iix  Natives,  and  that  sev««l  of 
Ihe  cruel  and  sanguinary  rites  of  their  superstition,  the  mere  mention 
of  which  was  revolting  to  the  leelings  of  humanity,  would,  in  process 
.oftime,bewh<^yextinguisbed.  l^se,<rfth«U9elves,  were  not  com- 
mercial  objects ;  but  they  were  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  wliich 
'  might  reasonatdy  be  expected  to  How  from  an  unrestricted  intercourse 
iritfa  India.  By  permittiDg  En^shmen  to  reside  and  possess  landa 
in  the  interior  of  India,  the  cultivation  of  her  stories  would  ba 
greatly  extended,  their  quaUty  improved,  and  additional  funds  thus 
created  for  the  payment  of  our  manubctures,  the  demand  and  con- 
snmption  of  them  being  only  limited  by  the  want  of  means  for  pay- 
ment. Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  India,  he  would 
say  a  fen  words  wiUi  respect — not  to  their  present  relations,  for  be 
was  sorry  to  say  that  none  such  at  present  existed,  but  to,  be  hoped 
and  trusted,  their  future  rdations  with  Chias.  He  remembered, 
vhen  in  London  with  the  deputation,  in  1813,  Jiist  before  the  last 
renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  they  had  an  in- 
terview with  a  very  distinguished  statesman.  .  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  he  took  the  opportunity  c^  asking  that  gentleman  bow 
ft  happened  that,  the  Legislature  meaning  to  give  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  India  only  to  the  Company,  that  with  CUna,  an  in- 
dependent empire,  should  have  been  inclutkd  in  their  Charter !  Hk 
mly  explanation  which  he  could  give  of  that  circum'itanoe,  was, 
that  it  was  intended  that  they  should  have  the  exclusive  trade  to  - 
'  India ;  but  the  bet  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  have  escaped  the 
parties  who  granted  the  privilege,  that  China  lay  to  the  eaat<of 
Hindostan.  {Lavghter.)  They  had  been  told  as  one  reason  why 
'  ^e  privil^e  should  still  be  confined  to  the  Company,  that  tbeir 
supercargoes  were  so  well  acqumnted  with  the  habits  and  n^la- 
tkms  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  crews  of  their  ships  vMfe 
'  so  well  rq^ted,  that  it  was  easy  to  check  any  irregularity,  and  to 
prevent  attempts  at  smu^Ung.  The  latter  purpose  was  also  stated 
to  be  more  easily  attainable  by  the  employment  of  the  larger  ships 
of  the  Company.  But  what  was  really  the  case  in  these  respects  ? 
Did  they  not  see  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  firom  aU  other  countries, 
trading  with  China,  without  difficulty,  danger,  or  comptaint,  whHe 
ours  alone  were  branded  as  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
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Dwm  frMtt  tkc  porta.qf  <>hinft !  As  oao  imtatow.  in  iUaatntion  of 
lbeiB}urion»9l^Qt&f)ftbia  (EKclaaiT9^stem,henii^tiiieiiti(«i,  tlu^ 
wh""  theiehBda  of  Htm  Sbetkitd  were  flnt  discovered,  they  were 
feoad  to  CMtHD  inugooue  oimben  o£  ataie,  whose  stUns  were  of 
K  veff  peonliar  aad  rety  va|iuU«  descriptioti.  British  and  American 
T«i*de  nsorted  thither,  to  fiuraie  this  lucrative  branch  of  traffic 
tbt  AtHericsna  carand  their  afciiu  directly  to  China,  for  the  marfaeta 
of^Aicbfloiuitrytbey  were  peculiarly  adapted;  but  the  British  were 
«atJEa^  eswladed  bim  all  reaort  to  so  advantageous  a  market  Ah* 
tb«  disywal  of  thev  eaods.  and  wwe  obliged  to  bring  them  to  £ng- 
liiid,  sad  dispose  •(  uem  h«ie  aa  they  beet  might,  but  to  much  leas 
mknitttgt.  Other  Balions  ^no  carried  ou,  through  various  iiulireift 
Wd  «i««iMus  chanafls,  a  tnde  sudi  as  the  Company  wouU  not 
lawi  -wvaU  .themMlMs  uT,  vhilat  they  excluded  every  other  British 
•nbjeet  ftom^loiDgao  j'aodovr  lawsadmitted  fbreignecs  to  ]a«d  their 
aMps  in  oar  poets  An  -CfaiBa,  .whilat  wo  arere  compelled  to  look  on, 
dsnied  penMssion  to  do  so,  aihsidutely  axeladed  and  abut  out  j—vas 
4fais,.h«  «atildMl[,'to.be-h««Be  and  still  aubnitted  to  ?  If  theUade 
iCo-ChiBa  were  opened  to-tnonoWi  would  it  not  be  poaaible  to  obviate 
the  dangera  whichit  is  pretended  would  be  the  conse^Hence,  by  the 
49poiiitinent  of  consnls,  as  they  are  appointed  in  ewer  oountiies, 
mli»  nrauU  iepKseat.tfce-Kiii^«f  Sogland  nitb-injueh  gTeat«r  dig- 
■aity  .sad  -aacct  than  the  supero»);goes  of  the  Company's  ah^iB 
Mow  r^troKst  the  tvcatf -four  genUemen  of  X/eadenhtdl-street  > 
■>71h  phiane  iwHiId,  wKloubtedly, -be  better  pleaaed  at  trading 
tdmstly  Tnik  the  ^omnaMat .  aad  fteople  of  Gnat  ijraain 
.DWB  -Acough  a  mere  iacoEpwated  body  of  indiTiduais.  Ther 
iwuU,  «e  Aoabt,  he  aifinitd|y  better  aatieficd  At  the  lemoyal  of  «i«fa 
jntoraliov,  wese  they  &Uy  aware  qf  Lbc^aadmntages  yith  whiph 
■it.  is-attetded.  And,  so  fitr  ftom  there  beiog^oy  daoger  from  the 
•Uflgwd  iombordinstion  of  H»  news  of  private  jDord^ntneo,  were 
''iJbeM  -BBgwuch  taadcsMqrr  the  aeens  of  keqiiiig  it  jn  oheok  would 
-be  still«Dre  cffocticl'VtHler  BudL-amaivaageinent,.  thfut  ai^  thatjue 
^■t:tbe<«diipaeal  of  ^Conpaiqi'a  agents.  .Private  tradns  would  not 
JbaiVCaMU' to  spare  far  the  purpose  of  BOtdiog  them  to riak.offeulii)^ 
ilfaa  Mlivaa ;  for,  whilst  the  Coinpaay'a  ahips  caDt«n  ciews  ot^UU> 
■auai  orjsorc-thcy  .would  -saoh  have  but  twenty  or  thirty,  who 
wvnnU  hsieo-fully  ocoiqiied  wih.  their,  business-that  tbey.wowlAAod 
'Jktle.acuw  ritHe,.to  «D)oy> thwosdves  on  sbocexas  the  Coiapavy's 
i«Mina&>do.  Thea»w«iejfae<b<:^beara employed  by  the  Sost.Iadia 
-Coaapaay^tOipreKenttheopaoiagof  thelaode  loChioa.  .The.  »d- 
',vantages  of  such  an  tuning  would  be  immense  and  numerous ;  it 
'innld  funiah  a  greatly-es tended  market  for. our  producUoos, 
roshieb  now  Sod  their  -way  thither  through  indirect  cbaooels,  in 
J^nited  quaotity,  and  Joaded  with  heavy  charges  and  duties  at  every 
1  step ;  it  would  enable  ua  to  import  the  producliona  of  China  for 
oar  own  consvmption  and  tltat  of  other  countries ;  it  would  employ 
'  a  greatly  increased  number  of  shipping,  an  impravement  of  which 
that  grwt  naUonal  and  important  interest  stands  in  much  need  at 
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die.  present  time  ]  and  it.  vould  also  emjfioj  &  greata  aamber  of 
seamen,  a  point  of  some  iotpprtance,  as,  in  case  of  war,  ^ia  trade 
would  furnish  a  most  valuable  supply  of  seamep  for  the  nuuiiiingof 
the  Navy,  who  would  really  be  sailors,  and  not  that  nondescript  kind 
<^  balf-seamen  and  half-landsmen,  aucl(  as  tfaose  of  which  tbe  crews 
'of  the  Company's  ships  are  in  a  great  part. composed,  Thtfre-Cbuld 
be  no  doiibt  that  snti  a  measure  would  be  fdfiowed  by  a  great  re- 
duction  in  the  price.,  and  tfaereAtfe  increased  consum^on  of  tea,  as 
W^  as  of  the  other  products  of  those  countries,  ttnd,  conseqnently, 
by  sdch  an  rmpTovement  in  the  revenue  as  WOtiMenabie  the  Chni- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  tb  relieve  the  cuuntiy  df  Aome  portion  of 
that  internal  direct  taxation  'Which  now  Weighed  heavy  on  the  mft- 
i^u&cturing,  the  agricultuial,  and  the  coiiiiUeiuIal  interests,  and,  hi* 
deed,  nil  chsses  of  the  cbiritntmity.  (stppUaue.)  He  bad  now 
'pointed  out  a  few  of  the  enls  of  the  exdusive  systedi  of  the  feast 
India  Company,  and  enutaierated  some  of  the  advantages  wTiich 
tDurht  he  reasoiiablj  expected  to  result  ^om  a  conirsrf  Hne  t>f 
jidQcy.  .  If  we  put  onr  shouldera  to  the  woric,  and  set  an  examfdc 
to  tte  rest  ofthekii^om,  dhd  if  %e  foUcMed  it  a[j'With  energy  and 
lierseve ranee,  he  was  sure  he  should  not  be  deemed  presnmptndiu 
VI  pKtmisitig  them  complete-  and  decisive  suceest ;  we  had  jnstibe 
'&nd  common  sense  on  oilr  side,  whilst  the  princjpfe  which  guided  us 
conld  neither  be  denied  nor  resisted  ta  fair  and  honest  grounds. 
~(Continued  applawie.)  Mr.  Gladstone  cohcloded  hj  moving  the 
resolution. 

.  Mr.  W.  RiTHBONi  said, — Having  been,  I  n)ay  lay,  urged  to  second 
die  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  OTulstone,  I  have  pleasure  in  doinj; 
^lo  ;  for,  though  1  can  tinaCEiectedty  decUre  tbit  I'feel  out  of  place, 
jet  it  is  gratifying  to  me  tc  come  fbmvd  in  a  cause  in  wbichjmjr 
.  iaiber  laboured  bo  long,  and  witli  snch  unweatied  ardour.  The 
UMBchaDts  of  Livapo'ol,  with  oar -worthy' tdjtef  niagiiknte  at  tbair 
:kead,  hare,  with  annaniniity  and  zeal-'whMis«lik«'rraittaM»to 
'Hieif  sagacity  and  to  thtfr  bense-of  jostibe,  connnencfld  a  atrtjgg^, 
which  win,  I  trust,  contbi&e  unabated  tilltMs-ifimisfrmis  taonopcdr 
is  ttvefthrowni  a  monopoly  'wh16h  lias  not  Only  dsptivdd  Ihe 
country  so  long  of  a  trade  which  individual  enterprise  would  have 
made  produttive,  but  will  also  entail  upon  it  an  enormous  and  ac- 
cumulating debt,  created  by  misrule  and  mismanagement,  and  still 
.more  by  those  cruel  and  desolating  wars  which  have  disgraced  &e 
..British  name  in  India, — an  aceanaulatioD  of  evils,  and  eoqwitfaa 
.'udnch  have  only  beeQ>permitted  to  inntSaae  beanse  wnkiunn)  do 
■ihe  Btitiah  nation  atla^.  In  the  eSbrts -we  We  Mw  mlcii^  we 
have  the  high  gratiikation  to  feel,  that,  while  we  are  protnoting  oftr 
true  inteitets  at  home,  we  are  also  the  advocates  ^mtffiona  in  the 
East,  to  lAomwe  <nre  a  long  arrear  of  justice.  It  is  not,  Sir,  iie> 
cessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  &ct, 
that  unrestricted  commerce  is  the  precursor  and  promoter  of  the 
blewlogs  of  civiHsetion  and  Christianity.    I  venture,  therefore,  to 
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Itope,  that  our  unioD  and  ardour  tbii  daf  will  gire  a  pledge  of  the 
stRQUOtis  eSbrta  we  are  determined  to  make,  and  secure  a  beartf 
concuimice  in  the  reaolntioa  I  bsve  just  bad  the  honour  to  second. 
\Great  jtf^lauK.J 

Hr.CaoPFBK,  on  proposing  the  second  resolution, said, — After  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  the  busineu  of  this  meeting  has  been 
opened,  it  vould  he  a  waste  of  its  time  to  dwell  upon  the  topics 
which  bave  already  been  spoken  to.  I  shall,  therefore,  read  the  re- 
lation which  I  shall  propose,  and  then  m^e  some  remarks  upoa 
it.  (Mr.  Cropper  here  read  the  second  resolution,  and  then  pro- 
ceed^.) In  speaking  of  the  increase  of  trade  or  commerce,  we  are 
.accustomed  to  estimate  it  at  so  much  per  oent.j  now  the  general 
trade  of  Liverpool  has  increased  about  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  import  of  cotton  has  increased  one  hundred 
percent,  in  ten  years;  but  one  hundred  percent,  is  but  an  addition 
of  one-fold,  whilst  in  the  export  of  plain  calicoes  to  the  East,  we 
have  an  increase  of  ninety-three-fold  in  thirteen  years ;  and  all  this 
increase,  notwithstanding  all  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Coift- 
pony,  the  direct  object  of  whidi  would  seem  to  be  tbe  prevention 
of  such  increase,  or,  indeed,  the  suppression  of  the  trade  altogether. 
Hie  Company,  indeed,  seem  to  consider  it  as  a  criminal  act  to  be 
found  trading  in  the  interior  of  the  country  without  tbeir  special 
license,  wliicn  is  suEGcieutly  proved  by  an  edict  of  their  own,  dated 
so  latdy  as  the  end  of  1 8i6.    Mr.  Cropper  then  read  the  fbllowiog 

,  order: 

'  F«it  WiUiaiii.  General  DepulDMnt,  Augmt  4, 1S26, 
'  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  GoTemment,  that  Europeans 
are  in  the  htibit  of  visiting  the  Upper  Provioces,  in  the  prosecution  of 
eommereiol  tpeemhtioru,  or  for  the  temponur  pnrposei  of  dupoting  of 
meetlmenti  ^ goedi,  without  bavins  obt^ed  the  previous  permisrion  5t 
'QoTemment  to  proceed  to  the  intenor,  notice  is  nereby  pren,  that  in- 
Biructions  will  be  issued  to  the  manstistes  of  ttie  unvtA.  dirtricti 
borderinjif  on  the  riva^,  to  itop  oA  Europeans,  whether  Briciib-boni 

.  subjects  or  otherwise,  and  Americans,  not  Wng  in  the  service  of  hi* 
Majesty,  or  in  the  civil  or  tnililan  serrice  or  emidoymeot  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  who  may  be  fimnd  in  the  intenor,  at  a  distance 
often  miles  from  the  Presidency,  and  nnprovided  ivith  a  passport. 

'Applications  for  passports  are  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tarr  to  Government  in  the  General  Department,  and  are  to  contain  the 

'  followinjt  particulars  ; — 1st,  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  penon  ap- 
plying ;  2d,  the  time  of  hii  arrival  la  India,  and  whether  with  or  withont 
a  license  from  the  Court  of  Directors;  3d,  thephwe  or^ace*  to  which 
the  individual  niay  be  desirous  of  proceeding  {  aad4th,  mir  jvimtw/o^^' 

.  ^hiijoumej/. 

'  By  command  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice-Preudent  in  CounciL 
'  C.  LraaiKOTOH, 

'  OurfStartlmrf  to  tkt  OortnmietU.' 

Another  order,  as  arbitrary  and  illiberal  as  the  one  I  have  just 
readj  was  issued  by  tbe  ^^ompnny  about  the  same  time;  this  direct- 
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ing  that  a  persoo,  hAviog  had  a  license  to  reside  in  India,  returning 
to  England,  should  bring  vkb  bim  a  certificate  from  the  Com- 
pairfB  servants  ahroMd,  ^t  bis  coudiict  in  India  had  been  to  their 
vatisiaction,  otherwise  h  license  to  return  to  India  should  not  be 
granted  to  him.      This,  tbe  Company,  instead  of  increa3i[^  in 
Knowledge  and  liberality  by  what  was  passing  around  tbem,  instead 
'bf  fostering  the  sdvantages  which  would  accrue  to  themselTes,  to 
'India,  and  to  Great  Britain,  irom  tbe  extension  of  trade  and  con^ 
toerce,  are  actually  beeoming  more  exclusive,  and  any  increase 
vfaich  bas  token  place  has  not  been  with  their  concurrence,  but  in 
bpite  of  tbem.    The  present  export  of  cotton  goods  and  twist 
emonnts'tD  about  ten  millions  of  pounds,  being,  probably,  about  on^ 
'tenth  part  of  the  consumption  c^  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  p6- 
'  pulation  of  about  twenty  millions,  whilst  in  India  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  about  a  hundred  miUiDns,  and  the  quantity  we  supply 
'liiem  with' can  only  be  a  very  Email  part  of  their  present  consump- 
'  tion,  though  it  is  well  known  that  we  can  fiimisb  them  with  arti' 
'  des  of  better  bbric  and  at  ft  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  they 
'can  be  mamifoctared  in  India  itself.     There  has  also  been  a  large 
"tncrease  in  our  exports  of  hardware,  of  metals,  of  earthenware,  and 
"  of  woollens,  to  India,  some  of  them  100,  200,  or  300  per  cent,j 
but  the  article  of  greatest  importance  is  cotton  goods,  and  hence 
"tbe  enconragement  of  tbe  culture  of  cotton  as  an  article  of  export 
*  fifom  thence  is  of  Arst  importance.    The  cotton  of  India  is  of  very 
-'inferior  quality,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  soil,  but  from  the  want 
"of  British  skill  and  capital  being  engaged  in  its  culture.     Egypt 
'  formerty  produced  a  Tery  inferior  spedes  of  cotton  ;  bmt  bow  has  it 
''be^  improred  wiAia  these  few  years! — why  may  not  the  same 
"improvement  be  effected  in  India }     There  is  now  grown,  in  the 
'  Immediate  neighbourbood  of  Calcutta]  Aitton,  of  so  good  a  kind  aa 
'  ito  prove,  that  ail  that  India  wants  to  produce  any  quantity  of  that 
'  wdcle,  of  the  best  quality,  is  tbfi  Sf^lication  of  European  skill  and 
"'  capital.     CJjiplaiite.)     At  present,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cottoD 
-'  Ire  consume  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  Americana,  and  tbe^,  knowing 
"  our  dependence  on  them  for  three-fourths  of  our  supply,  do  not 
'"besitate  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  our  manufactures,  and  enact  prohl- 
'  bitory  tari^.     But  let  us  cultivate  our  own  dominions,  and  show 
'   them  we  are  independent  of  them  for  any  supply  of  cotton  we  may 

Suire.     flmmaue  apflaiua^     The  ,»ame  remarks  apply  to  many 
er  articles,  which  it  is  ndisow  necessary  to  enumerate.    From 
'    what  we  havvseen,  then,  of  tbe  extoisioo  of  our  trade  with  the  100 
'  millions  of  India,  under  all  the  restrictions  and  disadvantages  to 
^_  wWch  we  have  been  exposed,  we  nuy  form  some  idea  of  what 
'    iirbuld  be  the  advantages  of  a  trade  with  the  250  millions  of  China. 
*    The  Chinese,  as  w«U  as  tbe  Indians,  wear  cottons,  and  these  have 
been  sent  to  some,  thongb  not  a  great,  extent  from  Calcutta  to 
Cantmi,  proving  that  they  do  net  monufitCture  cheaper  in  China 
tban  in  India.    Hiis  country  posMMea  peculiar  odyaotages  for  the 
OrinttaJHtnldyFol.'S).  2M 
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trade  mth  China ;  v«  all  know  (bu  mde  consists  of  an  interchsD^ 
of  productions,  and  En^nd  'a  in  the  babit,  vaon  than  aaj  oihar 
country,  of  the  extensive  consumption  of  tea,  a  habit  which  has 
'been  graduidly  increasing  throngfa  about  two  generaticms.  Om 
consumption  is  now  estimated  at  about  thirty  millions  of  pounds 
annually,  whilst  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Surope  does  not  probably  exceed  four  millions  of  pounds.  We 
have,  therefore,  advantages  which  no  other  country  possesses,  for  a 
trade  with  China,~-we  make  the  cheapest  cotton  goods,  aiid  we 
consume  the  most  tea.  But  great  as  aor  consumption  of  tea  is, 
compared  with  other  nations,  it  is  little  to  what  it  would  be  if  It 
were  to  be  bad  on  fair  terms  :  we  are  now  paying  mate  than  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  prices  on  the  European  continent  The 
consumption  of  tea  tor  every  .individual  in  the  United  Kingdom  it 
about  twenty  ounces  Annually,  whilst  that  of  aged  paupers  in  the 
lAterpool  fForkhoute  is  fifty-two  ounces  eadi  per  aimuin.  {/fy- 
plaute.)  That  of  the  population  of  Mew  South  Wales,  who  bava 
carried  English  habits  with  tbem,  about  sixtyfire  ounces  each  pw 
annum ;  but  the  allowance  to  the  nurses  in  our  Workhouse  i»  one 
'  hundred  and  four  ounces  per  annum.  Let  us  consider  what  our 
consmrtption  would  be,  if  we  stqipooe  such  a  state  of  things  as 
may  raise  the  British  populatioD  to  the  condition  at  the  nurses  in 
the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  or  even  that  of  the  panpers  io  that  esta- 
blishment.— (^Laughter.)  Well  then,  supposing- dais  immense  in- 
crease in  the  consutnptlon  of  the  country,  the  tess  moat  be  pud  for, 
and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  bow  this  to  be  done,  since 
we  can  manufacture  cotton  and  other  goads  much  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter than  they  can  do  it  for  themselves,  and  we  should  thus  have  S50 
miUions  of  consumers  ibr'bur  manufitctures.  Another  article  of  our 
'  manufacture  would  also  meet  with  the  most  extensive  demand  ;  the 
'  S50  millions  of  people  in  China  are  all  tea-drinkers,  and  they  there- 
fore will  want  tea  ware ;  this  is  even  now  shipping  at  Singapore  for 
Canton,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  there  may  be  a 
demand  for  it,  provided  we  make  it  cheaper. and  better  than  they,  if 
we  are  allowed  an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  them.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  interior  of  China,  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose  its  po> 
pulation  is  farther  advanced  in  civiliaation  and  improvement  than  the 
Hiudoos.and  that  the  use  of  tea  isextensive  amongst  tbem.  From  the 
immense  population  of  that  country,  I  can  imagine  no  difficulty  fai 
finding  a  market  sufficient  for  our  goods  to  pay  for  what  we  may 
want  tmtn  them  ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  a  profitable 
market  for  returns,  wliicb  now  limits  our  trade  with  India,  would 
do  the  same  with  China.  But,  happily,  we  may  h<^  this  trade 
will  bring  with  it  its  retnedy.  We  have  known  the  beDeflcial  eiects 
of  the  opening  of  a  twde  with  1 5  to  SO  miUions  a(  pe<^le  in  Mexico 
and  South  Americs;  but  from  this  we  can  form  but  a  fiunt  idea  of 
the  opening  of  a  free  trade  with,  probably,.  S50  miUions,  being  not 
very  far  from  half  the  population  of  the.  ^obe,  possessing  a  country 
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and  cUmtte  exactly  siiited  to  the  mutual  exchange  c^  productions^ 
the  only  true  Bpecies  of  commerce.  If  we  trade  with  European!, 
from  the  similuitr  of  climate  and  productioDS,  we  meet  with  rivals 
at  every  step  ;  but  in  the  East,  we  have  no  such  disadvantage  to 
contend  with,  .for  their  habits,  manners,  climate,  and  productions, 
are  different  from  onr  own,  and  there  may  trade  be  carried  on  to 
tbe  beet  advantage. — (^pplaute.)  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  circom- 
stance,  tben,  that  from  all  resort  to  the  extensive  market  thus  of- 
fered us,  from  all  intercourse  with  these  myruds  of  people/ we  have 
been  excluded  by  the  monopoly  of  the  £ast  India  Company  !— 
{Great  Applaute.)  Tbe  vast  increase  of  trade  and  employment 
which  must  be  tbe  consequence  of  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
tbe  East,  must  improve  tbe  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  trade, 
and  with  tfaem  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  in  tbe  improved 
power  of  consumption  will  be  found  a  bouTidless  market  for  Ae 
productions  of  those  tropical  countries.  Another  subject  of  very 
great  importance,  is  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  of  India,  ibr  whom  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done.  We 
bave  the  coucnrrent  testimony  of  many  wbo  have  long  resided  in  ' 
India,  that  the  residence  of  Europeans  is  productive  of  this  effect 
on  the  Natives  around  them  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  believing  that,  even 
for  tbe  sake  of  their  own  interest,  those  wbo  settle  in  India  will  do 
all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  promote  the  temporal  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  Natives  of  that  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  tiat 
dominions. — {AppUatte.')  But  as  this  is  a  subject  which  will  be 
folly  treated  oF  by  those  wbo  are  better  qualified  to  do  jusdce  to  it, 
I  shall  not  fiirtber  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  meeting  than'  merdy 
to  propose  tbe  resolution.— (Great  applaute.) 

Dr.  Cbompton  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  unani- 
mity in  tbe  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and,  with  reference  to  an 
accidental  error  in  one  of  the  numerical  statements  made  (but  cor- 
rected) by  Mr.  Cropper,  on  the  necessity  that  tbe  resolutions  of  the 
meeljng  should  go  forth  to  tbe  world  without  being  weakened  by 

.    any  inaccuracies  which  might,  in   the  least  d^ree,  be  detrimental 

.    to  the  effect  they  were  meant  to  produce. 

Mr.  CaoppEB  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  error  in  tbe 
statement  made  by  him  had  arisen  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  popu- 
lation ascribed  by  him  to  China,  said,  that  he  had  seen  the  poiMiIa- 

'  tion  of  that  country  described  as  amounting  to  SOO  millions  j  and 
that  it  was  well  known  that  the  country  was  of  immense  extent  and 
extremely  populons,  though  Europeans  bad  hitherto  possessed  no 
naeana  of  aac«taining  either  point  with  exactness. 

Dr.  Gkohiton  admitted  that  the  explanation  was  satidactory, 
and  agwn  commented  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  all  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  HsNiT  Booth,  in  rising  to  support  tbe  second  resolution, 

congratulated  himself  os  the  opportunity  thus  publicly  afforded 
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bint,  of  pfoteeting  a^inat  the  further  contiauance  of  a  system  so 
.>£iiU  x^  evil  both  to  this  country  and  to  India.     Fortunately,  in  these 
r  jealuMf  the  public  voice  needed  only  to  be  firmly  and  unequivocaHy 
,  dedwed,  to  be  duly  attended  to  j  andbe^ould  not  for  a  moment 
'^oubtr  that  when  the  true  character  and  complexion  of  the  Com- 
.futy't  monopoly  yraa  explained,  and  fiiUy  coropreb ended  by  tlie 
.'vouairy,  the  extinction  of  that  monopoly  would  follow.    The  East 
'  India  Competiy  vb&  understood  to  consist  of  about  five  tfaotisahd 
jpdividuak.     Now,  huwever  insignificant  a  number  five  thousand 
'.ajght  lie,  as  compared  with  the  twenty-thiee  millions  whicb  com- 
, teased  th«  peculation  of  these  kingdomii,  or  the  hundred  milCotia 
..whidi  constitute  the  population  of  British  India,  still  there  was 
■jomething  respectable  in  the  aumlier  of  Gve  thousand;  even  the 
■•^tna  thoiuand  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  mBg:Ditude  and  Impor- 
ttaoa  i— but  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  most  who  beard  him, 
-<jylMn  they  were  in&riiied,  that  of  the  five  thousand  who  oonstituted 
lite.  £ast  India  Company,  more  than  four  ihouiand  nine  hundred 
u  ftiul  fifty  had  actually  no  more  to  do  with  the  management  of  'Soli 
,  £fut  India  Company's  affairs,  and  have  no  more  participation  in  the 
-emolument  and  paUtinage  which  accrues  from  the  niiimanagement 
i}  of  tbeii  vast  coacerna,  t£an  any  individual  in  that  assembly !    tlie 
.iitUrly  or  forty  Direclort,  with  their  immediate  friends  and  con- 
i(  nexjonSj  usurped  the  whole  patronage  and   profit :    upon  them, 
'  .llienfoie,  devolved  the  heavy  responsibility  attached  to  their  pro- 
•  oeediogq.    Mr.  Cropper  had  very  properly  adverted  to  the  popula- 
-'  tion  of  other  countries,  as  supplying  markets  for  our  manufecturcs, 
ind  compared  it  with  that  of  India  and  China.    The  meeting  woald 
■  recollect  bow  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  KepnbltCoQ 
'  States  of  South  America  was  hailed  by  this  country  with  genend 
'.  satisfaction,  as  opening  new  markets  for  the  products'of  oar  maau- 
, '.iocturing  industryj  but  what  is  the  population  of  these-states, 
',  amounting  to  some  six  millions ;  or  the  whole  papulation  of  Sovtb 
,  jAmerica,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  millions,  compared  with  the 
114  millions  of  British  India,  and  the  160  or  900  millions  (rf  the 
Chinese  empire  !    The  people  of  India,  too,  H  must  be  redrikctod, 
'Vere  not   a   nation   of  h^f-naked  savages,— 4bey  vera  .&  qule^ 
shrewd,  nnd  rather  a   cunning  race,  having  already  a-tasteibt 
'  3ritteh  manufactures,  and  being  quite  aware  of  QtR  soUBdaess  of 
that  maxim  in  political  economy  which  a^nersL,  that  it  is,  gDoertUy, 
the  wisest  course  to  obtain  the  commoditiea  wC'Vunfr  at  the  iowest 
passible  eost.     Looking,  then,  at  the  resources  of  (h^se  vsrt^coaa- 
tries,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  tichness  of  theiT  ~lim>tT 
looking  at  the  c^iabilities  of  this  country — her  manufacturiBg  skill 
'  —^a  commercial  capital  and  entniprise,  it  was  not  easy  to  set 
bounds  to  the  mighty  results  which  would  follow  a  free  coiameccial 
-  InteicourK  with  the  Eastern  World.     £vea  Ireland,  that  unfortu- 
nate country,  might  now  heboid  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  darkness  of 
her  horizon }— dhe  prospect  was  now  before  her,  and,  he  trusted. 
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not  tai  distADt,  vhen  her  hardy  but  overgrown  population  migfat 
"Qud  employment  and  subsistence: — when  the  pec^e  of  Efij^aad 
should  DO  longer  view  witli  fear  and  jealouay  the  iraportatkn^lf 
liumBD  beings  from  the  sister  island,  as  bringing  irftb  it  «  rediictioii 
of  the  wages  of  British  labour.-^-lut  when  they  woold  te  raMivied 
with 'welcome,  as  helpmates  in  furnishing  Ibrth  manufactnrea  fidv 
the  Indian  markets  j— ^wben  even  the  calm  and  caleidatlBg  poUioil 
economist  shall  view  the  rapid  increase  of  our  onmberB  irithdttt 
'alarm  or  anxious  forebodingi — without  being-  frigfatcned-  froBT-bb 
propriety  by  a  finger  on  the  wall,  pointing  to  the  MalthuaiantlMoiy. 
The  English  people  were  lamed,  and  he  beliered'juBlIy  so,  farde 
multiplicity  of  their  benevolent  institutions— for  their  promptM^ 
it)  coming  forward  to  promote  any  scheme  wMch  had  for  its  ot^tet 
the  melioration,  the  comfort,  or  the  well-being  of  society.  BbC  iitei 
was  there  an  ojjflbrtunity  tike  the  present }  When  waai  thwe^HoJie 
fer  so  much  good  tobe  achieved  for  the  hnman  raee,  as  might  notr 
be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  the  whote  |leople  of  thOBO  king- 
doms, to  endeavour  to  promote  the  civilisation,'  improvenent,  and 
happiness  of  the  vast  population  of  India,  by  meam  of  tbe-activU^, 
enterprise,  and  consequent  comfort  and  happinese  of  our  owitia- 
dustrious  population  ?  It  bad  been  very  properly  stated,  that  tmo 
of  the  prominent  effects  of  a  free  commercial  intercourso  witb  India 
and  China  wonid  be,  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  eoutitry  the  pn- 
ducts  of  the  East  in  greater  quantities,  of  better  quality,  and  «|r« 
cheaper  rate; — and  these  were  advantages  to  which,  certainly,  we 
were  feirly  and  justly  entitled.     Stiil,  faowev«-,  in  bis  mdnd,  tl|e 

'  great  and  important  results  to  which  the  attention  of  ths  piAKc 
should  be  mainly  directed,  were  those  he  had  briefly  oUndedtO, 
namely,  the  employment  and  subsistence  of  our  active  and  Indin- 

'trious  population: — with  turn,  the  Object  was,. not  so  nmcbtbat 
the  rich  man  might  have  tea,  as  that  the  poor  man  might  have  bread. 

-  Mr.  Booth  concluded  by  seconding  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Cmp- 
per  had  moved. 

Mr.  EwABT,  in  moving  the  third  resolution,  said,  he  could  have 
'  wished  that  it  had  been  intrusted  to  abler  hands,  and  hoped,  that 
the  important  matter  with  which  it  is  replete  might  receive  axcrpie 
jtistice  from  some  one  more  efficient,  who  might  do  hhn  the  honour 
of  seconding  what  he  bad  to  propose.  He  then  referred  to  the  gra- 
.  tifying  fact  of  increased  demand  for  British  manufoctures,  caused 
by  this  very  partial  opening  of  the  trade,  as  contrasted  wiUi  the 
doemy  anticipations  of  the  East  India  Directors,  which  must  have 
been  repeatedly  urged  when  this  question  was  last  generally  iUb- 
cussed.    It  was  held  as  an  axiom,  that  the  simple  habits  of  die 

-  Natives  were  unchangeable,  and,  without  referring  to  the  taunts  of 
speculative  rashness;  and  even  ignorance,  with  which  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade  were  then  not  uofrequently  assailed,  in  tfae 
course  of  the  discussions  at  the  East  India  House,  in  the  early  part . 
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.of  th«  year  1813,  he  ventured  to  recal  to  the  meeting,  that  Mr. 
Gnnt,  who  had  some  right  to  make  dedvictions  ai  to  the  future 
from  the  past,  stated,  th^  '  there  could  not  be  any  greater  increaae 

.<^  the  exports,  nor  any  increase  of  the  sale  of  imported  goods.' 
He  (Mr.  Grant)  called  in  aid  of  this  position,  fotiy  years'  per- 

,aonal  observation,  and  proceded  to  say,  '  in  spile  of  this  array 
of  fiuts  and  experience,  the  petitioners  of  different  nuuuiiactur- 
ing  towns  of  Great  Britain  wish  to  try  tiie  eKperiment  of  ex- 
porting their  goods.'  Such  warnings  were  reiterated  by  many  j 
the  views  of  the  merchants  of  the  outports  and  manufacturers  were 

.beld  to   be   delusions,  upon   which   disappointment  and  disaster 

:must  await.  It  is  now  proved  with  whom  thedetnsion  existed;  and 
that  the  taste  for  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life  is  limited  onjy  by 
the  means  of  obtaining  them,  is  a  doctrine  becoving  as  appliiable 
to  the  Hindoo  as  to  the  Briton.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  not 
unwarranted,  that  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  will  further  pro- 
mote  British  commerce,  and  extend  British  manu^ture ;   and  that 

,  tile  substitution  of  some  more  secure  for  the  present  precarions 
tenure  by  which  property  in  the  East  is  held  by  European  settlers, 
would  afford  some  inducement  to  the  application  of  BriUsh  capital, 

.  and  the  extension  of  British  skill.    The  capabiUty  of  this  vast  and 

'  raried  territory  for  the  abimdant  production  of  cotton  wool  has  beea 
attested  by  authority  entitled  to  every  consideration ;  and,  in  this 
country,  where  the  manu&cture  of  this  article  employs  so  la^e  a 
proportion  of  its  vast  population,  a  varied  source  of  supply  of  a  raw 
material  so  vitally  essential  is  a  matter  of  permanent  importance, 
while  the  main  dependence  far  it  upon  any  one  country  involvea 

-  most  serious  risk  and  apprehension.     {Great  applaiue.) 

Mr.  WA1.I.ACC  Cuaaia  said,  that  he  only  knew,  at  a  very  late 
hour  the  night  before,  of  the  honour  intended  him,  by  a  wish  that 

'  be'  should  second  the  present  resolution.  It  was  not  his  iufention 
to  say  any  thing  on  the  very  interesting  details  relative  to  the  queo- 
lion  before  the  meeting,  which  had  been  already  ably  stated,  and  on 
tite  accuracy  of  which  their  value,  as  bad  been  sud,  entirely  de- 
pended.   A  few  words  he  would  say  on  the  general  principles  oi  the 

'  measure  whkh  it  was  their  object  to  aftain.    It  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance in  favour  of  any  measure,  that  its  advocates  could  with 
oonfidence  rder  to  the  past  in  corroboration  of  the  justice  of  their 
■  widtes.    Mr.  Ewart  hod  just  alluded  to  the  gloomy  predictions'  of 

'  the  lafe  Mr.  Grant,  tiie  India  Director,  and  had  shown  how  they  had 
been  refitted  by  experience  since  the  partial  opening  of  the  trade. 
But  one  important  circumstance  should  be  noticed.  At  that  time, 
owing  to  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Briton  during  the  long 
preceding  war,  she  had  become  almost  the  uncontrolled  mistress  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  world  ;  but  now,  owing  to  the 
happy  continuance  of  peace,  other  nations  had  turned  their  thoughts 
to  commerce,  and  etdeavoured  to  emulate  Great  Britain  in  the 
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CBKerafaefaad  BO  aucccMfully  pursued.  To  further  this,  each  countiy 
began  to  ttdaj^  its  own  commercud  regulations,  and  the  effect  of 
ttienr  v«  tu  restrict  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  obliged  to 
meet  tliese  cbangn  by  a  relaxation  of  her  navigation  laws.  Many 
ctosoen  found  themselves  sufferers,  and  especially  that  numerous 
bedy,  the  shipowners,  not  exceeded  by  any  class  in  enterprise,  intel- 
ligence, and  activity.  They  have  complained  repeatedly  of  the  bard- 
ship  of  their  peculiar  aituation,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 

.  ekuniB,  have  exhibited  an  extraordinary  combination  and  concert, 
deaerving  of  imitation.  The  present  occasion  furnishes  them  ao 
admimUe  opportunity  for  joining  the  manufacturer,  the  agricul- 
turist, and  the  landholder,  with  the  zeal  sbown  for  their  own  interest. 
Theur  combined  exertions  must  tie  of  essential  service,  and  ulti- 
Biately  ensure  their  own  as  well  as  the  general  object.  Much  stress 
had  been  laid  on  the  dangers  arising  from  colonisatiAn ;  but,  in  fac^ 
the  experiment  bad  nerer  been  tried.  It  is  well  known  with  what 
.views  EngUahmen  now  go  to  India, — to  make  their  fortunes  and 
hurry  home.  They  have  not  the  inducement  to  cultivate  the  affec- 
tions, and  study  the  habits,  and  humour  the  peculiarities,  of  the  Na- 
tivea,  which  would  present  themselves,  could  a  .man  look  upon  In- 
dia as  his  sec<^  hoDoe.  Indeed,  the  English  did  not  appear  before 
die  Natives  in  the  most  favourable  view,  judging  from  what  passes 
at  baoie,-^e  meant  as  tax-collectors.  Had  they  tbe  power  of  taking 
ont  their. wives  and  children,  and  seeing  their  families  and  descend- 
ants sitting  around  them,  bow  powerful  would  be  the  moral  support 
vhich  tbe  British  Empire  in  India  would  receive  !  A  few  words  as 
to  China. — Facts  passing  under  our  own  eyes  produce  the  greatest 
impresBioD.  It  baa  been  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  it  was  very 
mortifying  that  other  uattons  should  come  to  Great  Britain,  load 
their  vessels  with  her  manu&clures,  and  proceed  freely  to  a  very 
lucrative  market  in  China.  Now,  though  well  known  to  merchants, 
it  might  not  be  generally  so,  that  this  very  occnrrence  frequently 

.  took  place  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown  and 
Co.,  one  of  the  principal  houses  here,  frequently  received  American 
vessels,  which  loaded  for  China,  as  stated.  This  was,  in  itaelf,  suf- 
ficiently vexatious  j  but  on  how  absurd  a  ground  was  tbe  restricticui 
of  the  trade  with  China  to  the  East  India  Company's  vessels  justi- 
fied,— viz.,  that,  if  other  English  sailors  were  allowed  to  put  their 
noses  into  the  Celestial  Empire,  (all  that  any  foreigners  were  alknred 
to  do,)  they  would  be  guilty  of  riot  and  disturbance,  which  would 
make  the  Hong  merchants  shut  up  their  stores.  But  did  tbe  Ame- 
rican sailors  behave  ill?  and  cannot  English  sailors  and  supercargoes 
conduct  themselves  equally  well  ?  Besides,  if  any  casual  disturbaoce 
were  ever  to  occur,  seU'-interest  would  forgive  it ;  and,  if  tbe  Chinese 
did  meet  with  some  unforeseen  indignity,  they  would  not  allow  that 
to  prevent  their  making  a  good  sale  of  tea.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  well 
said  that  the  present  enterprise  is  one  of  serious  magnitude,  not  (o 
be  settled  in  months,  or  perhaps  years.    Those  who  embark  in  it 
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BUM,  fherefbr%  preM  fiemly  od,  eeapungad  by.  tba  p4«t,  and  wj^ 
Oonfidence  for  tbe  fotur*.  On  Buch  aa  occaaioQ,  jt  -vaa  not  ^t  4^j 
sua  to  shrink  back.  No  effort,  however  bumble^  will  be,iuMea4,|, 
Bad  tbat  idea  miut  be  his  (Mx.  Cmrie's)  optAogy  for  Kconding  tba  . 
eesolutioa.     {Qrent  applauie.) 

Mr,  Alston  haring  read  the  foarth  resoludon,  said,  tbat  it  hEid 
Already  been  BO  abiy  stated  bow  blind  and  Jealous  tbe  poUcy  of  die 
Eaat  India  Company  bad  been,  that  be  conld  add  littie  more  npeb 
diat  point.  There  was,  however,  one  gratifying  exception  to  tba 
eeneral  principle  of  their  excluslre  government,  ta  the  cidtnre  of 
indigo  had  been  of  so  little  importance  as  to  induce  diem  to  pCrndt  - 
European!,  by  sufferance,  to  cultivate  and  manu&cture  it  for  a 
period  of  upwiuds  of  forty  years,  and  which  they  had  now  done  to 
flucb  an  extent  as  to  produce  upwards  of  two  mtHbns  sterling  Jk 
value,  annually,  superior  in  quafity  to  all  others,  and  nearly  supply 
ing  the  can|Umption  of  the  world.  Before  Europeans  undertot^ 
its  manufacture.  East  India  indigo  was  unMlCable  in  any  iforetgD 
country,  while  it  had  been  acknowlei^ed  by  the  Bireotbn  of  Ab 
East  India  Company  themselves,  tbat  it  had  not  only  in  many  out* 
been  the  means  of  doubling  tbe  value  of  tbe  soil,  but  had  beM-tlie 
precursor  of  good  order,  comfort,  and  dvilkation  wherever  U  «4s 
introduced.  This  solitary  instance  proves,  therefbre,  what  ooaU  be 
done  by  European  intercourse  in  improving  tin  moral  aa  wUIbb 
the  agricultural  powers  of  that- great  country)  anditwM  udn^ 
cessary  for  him  to  dilate  upon  the  importance  and  v^se  df  tedJgD 
to  our  manufactures,  at  a  nseeting  in  this  county.  But  he'  Wtfa 
sorry  to  say,  that  in  an  article  of  alHl  greater  moment  t»a«r  toxmi- 
focturers,  tbe  policy  of  the  Company  and  tbe  bigoted  ignorailiie  of 
tbe  Natives  have  prevented  benefits  arising  from  the  possenkm  of 
so  extensive  a  territory,  and  made  us  depend  upon  foreign  countrirfB 
for  our  supply.  At  tlus  moment  three-fourtbs  of  the  oonstiBifitiab 
of  cotton  wool  in  this  kingdom  is  imported  frmn  the  United  StatM 
of  America  j  while  not  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  quantitf  used  is 

Cwn  in  India.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  How  doea  it 
,  pea,  that  with  a  country  computed  at  nearly  GOOfiOO  square 
mUes  in  geographical  extent,  with  every  variety  c^  soil  aad  (Aflastt^ 
ve  cannot  raise  enough  of  good  cotton  to  make  ua  independent  oiF 
foreign  countries  ?  The  answer  is  plain  :  the  absurd  and  Uightiqgf 
principles  and  regulations  of  tbe  Government  there  keep  the  Native» 
from  any  intercourse  with  those  wbo  ship  to  Europe,  and  induoe 
them  to  be  contented  with  the  practices  ^d  systems  puiaue^  by 
their  ancestors  for  centuries  back.  It  waff  a  foaifid  consideratioQ 
that  this  country  depended  so  much  for  the  principal  raw  material 
of  our  manufactures  upon  a  country  foreign  to  us,  with  whicb  we 
so  lately  have  been  at  war,  and  which  bad  the  power,  at  any  time, 
of  restricting  our  supply.  Cotton  wool  is  as  essenual  to  our  exist- 
ence at  a  manufacturing  nation,  as  the  sir  we  breathe  is  to  the 
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humaA  bodf ,  and  there  waa  perifaps  nd  pofnt,  either  poMfcst  of 
qiercaatlle,  in  wLich  tfais'  questkla'  could  be  VieWM,  moTe  faipaP* 
%BfxX  than  tfai^  as  it  might  atfra^t'our  fUttire  supplj',  ind"makCrUi 
independent  w  America.  The  opening  of  Uik  cotnaiuniCfttltm  wMl 
^cEast  would  undoub^Iy  diapel  all  ahiciety  on  the"  subject,  a&lt 
be  eould  not  help  lobliing  here  to  the  great  adv4tl(&ges  Liverpool 
enjoyed,  in  our  able  and  intelligent  repreSentallft,  MV.  UuskisAM^ 
There  was  no  man  in  ihe  kiogdOm  more  contpetent,  Irota  hii 
powerful  miiid  aiid  general  principles,  to  sweep  away  the  cabwebi 
of  sophistry  which  might  be  opposed  to  us  by  the  Company^ 
and  he  concluded  by  aspressing  his  entire  uin&deDce  Aat  the  conntr^ 
.determined  and  united  as  he  expected  it  wo'uld  l>e,  must  at  lengm 
carry  the  British  flag  into  the  ports  of  Chin^  where  it  had  been  de- 
graded and  excluded,  and  that  the  flag  of  monopoly  and  restric- 
tion would  be  sunk  in  the  Eastern  seas,  to  rise  no  more. — {Qrtit 
igiptaute.) 

Mr.  OufSROD  Ubtwoith,  in  seconding  the  fourth  resolatioa, 
.Mid,  IhM  the  objeots  tiie  meeting  was  called  to  consider  were  ttu 
;iHMtiaipoi1flDt  that  eould  occupy  their  minds  as  commerce!  meB,-"- 
'  the  beBofitathat  would  follow  from  the  allowance  of  a  ftec  trade  to , 
Isiia  and  China.  It  was  a  subject  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  hini 
.  to  find  that  his  fellow-lowosmen  were  so  ready  to  meet,  and  lend 
.  tbeii  aid,  iu  oiiler  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  so  happy  on  era,  lioth  in 
ft  OKiunareial  hud  moral  sense,  as  that  which  would  follow  the  un- 
,  mtritAed  xinission  of  British  enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  industry, 
,  iMo  India  and  China.  Such  an  admission  would  t>e  attended  vHjk 
-'pcBt  bleasinga  to  Great  Britain,  and  could  not  &il  to  be  acoom- 
-jpaaled  by  stiU  greater  blerisingsto  the  inhabitants  of  our  Eastern 
■  possesuoBS.  Tbe  introducCian  of  BriUah  manufactures  into  India 
and  China,  and  the  increased  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  productions 
of  tbose  countries  in  Great  Briton  and  elsewhere,  could  not  &il  to 
'  be^matully  advaQtageous  to  all ;  it  would  also  be  a  means  of  die- 
a«ntiliatiBg  mora  widely  the  Word  of  God,  and  promoting  the  tem- 
poral and  apiritual  improvement  of  millions  of  their  fellow-men.  It 
TM  wHh  the  warmest  sentimentB  of  apfnxjval  that  he  seconded  the 
reaoktIioB.— i^ipp  laute.) 

Mr.  T.  LiTTLrDAi.E  proposed  the  next  nsolution,  and  said,  tliat 
as  GO  much  had  been  ably  said  in  support  of  the  ptevioos  reaolti- 
tions,  and  so  much  remai^d  to  be  sud  respecting  tbae|  iriich 
were  to  follow,  he  Would  detain  the  meeting  no  longer  thnn  was  aa- 
qtisite  for  tfae'reftdi'DgofVie  resold tlon  be  had  tbehooouT'taprcqxifo 
Mr,  David  Hodgson  seconded  the  resolution,  and  Bpoke-oearly 
as  follows  : — In  seconding  the  resolution  wMcb  bos  just  be  read, 
little  seems  necessary  for '  me  to  add  beyond  the  cordial  expresdOn 
of  my  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  which  it  contains ;  because, 
Sir,  the  evils  and  restrictions  inaejAMible  from  monc^ioly,  ani-Vn.' 
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fortniMtely  lo  pronuDent  ia  all  our  commerce  with  the  £aat,  hara 
Already  beeo  most  ably  exposed  by  the  gentlemeo  who  have  pre* 
ceded  me.  One  further  illuitrfttion  of  the  evils  of  that  system,  ag 
IDore  immediately  connected  with  China,  (conseqnently  not  out  ot 
place  here,)  I  will,  however,  venture  to  bring  forward,  becauae.  Sir,  it 
appears  to  me  strikingly  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  free  trade 
over  monopoly.  This  illustration  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  American  intercourse  with  China,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  is  so  briefly 
»nd  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  pages  in  an  able 
report,  printed  last  year  by  a  body  of  our  townsmen,  tlie  Bast 
India  Asscx:iEilion,  that  with  your  permission  I  will  read  a  short  ex- 
tract. [Mr.  Hodgson  here  read  an  extract  to  show,  that  whilst  in  the 
6hort  space  of  twenty-five  years  the  American  trade  witii  China  bad 
increased  387  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Company  had  only  increased  33 
per  cent. ;  and  that  the  Americans  and  other  nations  supfdied  every 
other  country  with  tea  at  prices  less  than  half  of  tliose  to  whtdi  tli« 
-Company  snbjected  the  people  of  England.]  I  am  aware.  Sir,  that 
a  participation  with  the  Americans  in  tbe  direct  trade  with  China 
vOl  he  denied  to  us  by  the  Company  yrhilst  tbdr  Charter  remains ; . 
but,  as  my  friHid  Mr.  Benson  will  show  to  yon,  we  are  not  snder 
any  obligation  imposed  by  the  Charter,  bonnd  to  forego,  even  nntU 
that  period,  the  advantages  of  an  indirect  and  cheap  supply  of  tea. 
But  as  this  most  important  and  interesting  branch  of  the  subject  is 
about  to  be  brought  under  your  consideration  by  gentlemen  by  wliom 
it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  ably  developed,  I  will  not  anticipate^ 
though  1  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  entire  confidesM^ 
should  the  measures  about  to  be  recommended  be  successAdly  po^ 
'  sued,  measures  which  involve  no  less  than  tbe  eeoirity  to  tliis  Idng* 
dom  of  a  supply  of  tea  at  the  continental  prices,  that  we  shall  Im- 
mediately (if  I  may  use  a  figure)  place  a  hook  in  the  nose 
of  this  Leviathan,  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  has  vexed  and 
troubled  our  waters  of  commerce,  by  which  we  shall  infallibly  draw 
Iiim  to  shore  at  the  expiration  of  the  Charter,  if  we  do  not  suocevd 
sooner,  and  fix  him  on  our  land,  a  useful  and  stupaidoos  monument 
of  the  iniquity,  folly,  and  injustice  of  mow^tolies  to  ftatm«  ages. 
One  observation  more.  Sir,  and  I  have  done.  In  tbnt  obeerratioa 
I  think  we  shall  all  agree,  that  monopoly  is  only  enlarged  selfishness  j 
but  it  remained  for  this  enlightened  age  to  discover  that  monopidy 
always  impoverishes,  never  enriches,  a  nation.  Christian!^  forbid 
.  it }  because  Christianity  cannot  be  exclusive.  Its  Divine  Author 
.  has  wisely  and  beneficently  ordered,  that  whatever  prcHnotes  the 
.  highest  interests  of  society  must  ultimately  promote  their  temporal 
benefit.  In  opening  a  free  trade  with  India  and  China,  though  com^ 
mercial  advantages  be  our  avowed  object,  wbo  ia  there  amongst  ua 
that  would  not  hail  the  event  as  one  fraught  with  blessings  of  the 
highest  magnitude  j  nothing  short,  in  fact,  of  imparting  to  tens  of 
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tttonaaitds  of  faunun  beings  the  infinite  bleacisgB  of  ChiitSuitfl 
(Applaiat.i 

Mr.  R,  Bkmsdn  rose  to  propose  the  sixth  resolution,  and  said,, 
vitti  reference  to  the  striking  difference  in  the  price  of  tea  in  this 
conntry  and  upon  the  Continent,  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
tbeprovisoin  the  Actof  Parliament  intended  to  preserve  an  equality 
in  this  respect,  had  been  fritfadrawn  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's Charter ;  and  it  was  very  little  known,  that  so  late  as  189S 
an  Act  had  been  passed  which  still  recognised  the  wholesome  regu- 
lation. In  order  to  try  the  system,  it  had  been  lately  thought 
desirable  by  some  gentlemen  of  this  town  to  petition  for  a  licenie 
to  import  teas  from  the  Continent,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  The  petition  recited,  '  That 
by  the  11th  sec.  of  the  18th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  26,  in  order,  as  the 
Legislotnie  expressly  declared,  to  keep  the  price  of  tea  in  the 
conntry  upon  an  equality  with  the  price  in  other  neighbonring 
cotmtries  in  Europe,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  they  neglect  to  keep 
the  market  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea  at  reasonable 
prices,  it  sbouM  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
to  grant  licenses  to  any  other  person  or  persons  to  import  tea  into 
Great  Britain  from  any  parts  of  Europe,  in  like  manner  as  herein 
before  prescribed  with  respect  to  tea  to  be  imported  from  any  part 
of  Europe  by  the  Company.'  It  seemed  very  natural,  that  in  the 
regulations  respecting  the  trade  in  an  article  of  such  general  con- 
sumption, some  pTOvbion  should  be  made  by  the  Legislature  to 
bebeJf  of  the  public.  He  believed  that  the  principle  on  which  all 
monopolies  were  granted,  was  the  public  advantage  ultimately^ 
though,  in  the  first  instance,  that  might  seem  neglected  in  fovour 
of  private  individuals.  So  &r  back  as  the  time  of  James  I.,  this 
principle  seemed  to  actuate  the  Government.  A  power  to  annul 
the  Charter,  if  it  should  be  found  disadvantageous  to  tbe  Crown,  or 
the  country,  was  reserved.  The  same  power  bad  been  subsequently 
specified,  especially  under  Geo.  III.  During  the  correspondence 
M  tbe  Company  and  their  agents  with  Lord  Melville,  previously  to 
the  last  renewal  of  the  Charter,  an  attempt  was  covertly  made  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the  exclusive  privil^ies  of  the 
Company  ;  but  it  was  then  expressly  stated  by  the  latter,  that  the 
trade  should  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  it  had 
been  left  by  previous  Acts  of  Parliament.  Prom  that  time  down 
to  1833,  a  period  long  subsequent  to  tbe  last  renewal  of  the  Char- 
ter, that  provision  remaned  in  force.  It  might  be  asked  how  it 
h^pened  that  that  fact  had  never  been  mentioned  before  ?  The  fact 
was,  that  up  to  1?^,  tbe  period  at  which  the  Continental  troubles 
b^on,  almost  all  other  nations  had  companies  of  their  own,  and  the 
price  of  tea  in  England  and  upon  the  Continent  was  pretty  nearly 
ti>e  same.  Up  to  1773  the  nations  on  the  Continent  imported  three- 
fonrtba  of  the  quantity  of  tea  brought  to  Europe,  and  interfered 
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'of  tes  into  this  country  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  j  aad .  the 
,CDBipai^,  in  order  tupieveot  it,  induced  the  GoTernment  to  lower 
iljbe  dsties  upon  teas,  in  order  to  make  up  ifae  deficiency  in  the 
;IVVeBue  orifii;^  fronn  thj^  reduction,  the  window-tax  was  hnposei^ 
•aad  thus  it  vas  to  the  £ut  India  Company  that  the  country  owt^ 
.tbft  kspositioa  of  so  odious  a  tax  as  that  upon  the  light  of  heavea. 
■^fmta  that  period,  up  to  the  general  peace  which  followed  the  fall 
'  of  Nt^uleon  Buon&psrte,  the  pnce  of  tea  in  England  and  upon  the 
,  Cootineot  did  not  materially  diS'er  j  it  was  only  within  the  last  tea 
•  yoaa  that  such  a  difference  had  appeared.  Another  remarkahle 
.  fact,  illuslratire  of  the  effects  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  was  tax- 
;,MBhfd  by  the  tea  trade  with  Canada.  Previous  to  1825,  the  Com- 
.  puiy  Beat  none  of  their  sfaipf  to  Can^a,  and,  for  ten  years  previoi^ 
.  tP  Miat  period,  the  Canadians  received  their  annual  supply  of  tea 
-  finca  the  Aniericans,  although  they  bad  previously  done  so  from 
,  London}  for  as  soon  as  the  Americans  eot  free  access  to  Chtiu, 
.  they  supplied'  the  Canadian  markets  with  tea,  and  that  at  so  mucll 

■  (Jieapei  a  rate,  that  those  exports  of  tea  from  England  ceased  alt6- 
,'gether.  The  Americans  were  thus  able  to  drive  their  rivals  out  of 
,  the  market,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  imposts  fixed  upon  the  arti- 
:  dl  by  their  Congress.  Ina  correspondence  which  occurred  betweea 

■  OUT  Government  and  the  Company,  permission  was  demanded,  ttoxa 
.  4ie  latter,  for  the  Conathon  merchants  to  import  teas  direct  from 

China,  or  the  Company  were  to  send  ships  of  their  own  direct  flrota 
I  China.  They  chose  the  latter,  and  sipc.e  then  the  Canadians  have 
,  bew  better  and  more  cheaply  suppUed  with  teas  than  any  other  Bri- 

•  tiah  subjects.  He  iQentioned  this  in  illustration  of  the  differ»it 
.  pricu  dcBianded  fin  tea  according  to  the  influence  of  the  Company; 

in  Canada,  though  burdened  by  uie  Company's  heavy  charges  upon 
-,  i\,  tbs  inhabitant^  got  their  tea  for  9if.  per  pound  less  than  Vaa 

<jiwg>d  to  their  f el  tow-subjects  elsewhere.  The  difference  in  the 
^  .prices  of  tea  in  this  country,  and  at  Hamburgh  and  other  places  od 
,  the  C<»itiaentj  A^as  most  staking!  At  Hamburgh  the  price  of  iea, 
,,  .Dee?  of  duty,  was  It.  ^id.  per  lb.,  whilst  at  the  Company's  sale  (he 
:.. price  was  3*.  per  lb.    \GTeat  applause.)     Putting  these  facts  toge- 

•  (ber,  the  difference  on  the  30,000,000  of  pounds  forming  the  cqn- 
iiflpnption  of  tea  in  England  during  1828,  was  just  $,800,0001., 
.  .beiog  the  sum  paid  by  this  country  more  than  it  need  pay  if  ^e 
-.importation  of  tea  mre  allowed  to  British  merchants  as  fredy  ai  it 
.  IW  aUowed  the  Americans.  {Applaute.)  From  this  enormous  dif- 
.  fcmoe  in  the  price,  they  were  naturally  led  to  inqnire  ho4  so 
;  tatntaiy  a  law,  as  that  which  provided  for  its  equalisation,  came 
.  .to  be  bid  .upon  the  shelf.    The  application  for  a  license,  pVe- 

Vknuly  jnentioned,  was  answered  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Walpole, 

•  «bich  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  j  it  was  dated  August 
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cdpt  of  your  letterlo  tUe  Duke  of  WelUngtoit,  bdo^ng  k  petituw  from  ti)e 
merchaaU  of  Liverpool,  TequeatiDf;,  for  the  reasoiu  therein  stated,  that 
a  Ucenae  might  be  granted  to  them  to  im{>Drt  into  tlm  comitrj,  from 
'  Hamburgh,  or  some  other  contiuenta]  port,  a  qUantit]'  ef  tea,  not  ek- 
'  ceeding  wo  millions  of  ponnda  weight;  and  J  am  to  acqn^nt  j«a,  tkU 
'tiie  )8th  Geo.  ».,  cap.  26,  OKwUehthepetMonanrelri  waaccMaiBlj.H 
-'ti»y  state,  contiased  by  lereral  Acta,  bat  vrat  BitiiDMaJy  MpMled^ 
■•the  fitlOeo.  IV.  cap.  105.  cec.  90.  The  latt  Act  whidi sewgniied  it  m« 
the  3d  Oeo.  IV.  cap.  45.  tec.  21,  and  that  Act  nai  expreuly  repealed 
br  the  Gtb  Geo.  IV.  cap.  l05.  eec  359,  The  proriglom,  therefore,  an 
which  the  petitiDaere  call  upon  the  Treasury  to  act,  have  been  repealed } 
but  In  addition  to  niis,  the  4th  Oeo.  IV.  cap.  90.  sec.  9,  and  laatly,  tfce 
'  €&  Geo.  IV.  cap.  107.  lec.  62,  ixl)t«aaly'prtiintAtrthe  liBpmwIoii  «f in, 

imlets  from  the  place  of  ita  grovth,  and  by  the  East  India  OwBftMj;  lird  * 
.  into  the  port  of  London.' 


imlets  from  the  place  of  itt  grovth,  and  by  the  East  India  OwBftMj;  m 
'nto  the  port  of  London.'  .  ■ 

The'  proTition  vaa  repealed  in  the  Act  termed  the  Customs  Ce|i- 
'  acdldUion  Act,  8th  Geo.  IV.  oqi.  105,  an  Act  wbich  %aa  intended^to 
"  g«tridof  agrcatdealofctanbnnumbbish;  bat  which,  onfortimately, 
'  unoogst  the  oseteaa  and  miscluevoua  enactmenta  iriiicfa  it  repbdad, 
-  let  alip  that  uaefol  and  salntary  one.  He  then  read  the  fidlovltig 
'PKambleof  the  Act  alluded  to: 

'Whereas  the  laws  of  the  Customs  hare  become  intricate,  by  reason  of 
le.'j^reat  nnmber  of  the  Acts  relating  thereto,  which  hare  been  pa  '  ' 
'  thttnigh  a  long  series  of  yean ;  and  whereat  it  is,  therefore,  highly  e; 


:'  the.'j^reat  nnmber  of  the  Acts  relating  thereto,  which  hare  been  passed 

'  thttnigh  a  long  series  of  yean ;  and  whereat  it  is,  therefore,  highly  expo. 

dlent,  for  the  tnteruts  of  commerce  and  tiie  ends  of  Joitlce,  and  also  lor 


'=  awarding  cbnrenience  and  fadhutiiv  to  all  persons  who  may  be  autho- 
'  Jilted  to  act  in  the  execBtion  thefetn',  that  all  thestatates  now  in  focee, 
relatiiig  to  the  Customs,  should  be  rqiealed  i  and  that  the  purposes  lor 
which  they  hare,  from  time  to  time,  been  made,  should  he  secured  by  new 
cnactmeDts,exhibiting  more  penpicuonsly  and  compendloatlytfaeTarioui 
provisions  contained  Td  them.' 

"'  After  reading  such  a  preamble,  it  waa  natural  to  expect  (hat  atiefa 

ft  regulation  as  that  of  the  18tb  Geo.  II.,  certainly  not  a  ui^Ibs  one, 

.  inaamuch  at  it  preserved  so  many  milliona  from  impoeitioui  would 

"be  re-eatabliahed:  and  from  ctiapter  lOTth,  pasted  the  aauie.  dBy, 

:''aud  with  theaave  preatnUe,  that  expectation  Waa  still  further 

rtrengthened  j  but  by  U  tea  waa  only-  to  be  imported  ^m  the  phtce 

when  it  was  grown,  to  be  bfoHght  into  the  London  Docks,  &ad,  to 

be  imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  ^us  the  country  .%b> 

■   left  entirely  at  lite  mercy  of  the  Company.    Fortunately,  howevo', 

Ala  proviaion  bad  been  recognised  loi^g  aubsequently  to  the  last  re- 

OQVsl  of  the  Company's  Charter,  and,  therefore,  it  rested  widi  tha 

t  legislature  to  retore.  that  which  bod  beenso  inadvertei^tlj  withdrawn. 

TbeyaU  knew  bow  mudi  cheaper  tea  was  to  be  bad  at  Hainburgh : 

to  bring  it  there,  the  sbipa  <tf  ^e  Americans,  tbe  Dutch,  the  Davea, 

and  other  people,  were  to  be-enaployed,  exclusively  of  the  Britiili  j 

bat  it  might  be  tMonght  thence  in  tbe  boats  of  the  British,  and 

it  wai  of  the  atmott  uoportaDce  to  England  that  it  abould  b^  so 
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bRMigkt,ndMrAMi  nmaiainthehuidiofthemoDopoluts.  (Brtat 
applaute.) 

Mr.  Bro(!ki.bbi.hk  teconded  the  rescdutioD,  His  opinion  was, 
liat  one  condition  of  the  exclii»ve  charter  of  tbe  £ut  India  Com- 
|RDtT  mi,  that  tbe  people  of  Great  Britain  should  be  supplied  with 
tea  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  people  of  anj  other  country.  He 
WMild  rather  that  tea  shmild  be  broogbt  in  cock-boats  &om  Am- 
sferdam,  Antwerp,  and  Kotterdam,  than  that  the  great  body  of  tbe 
people  should  be  taxed  for  the~exclnsive  benefit  «n  a  monopolizing 
Company,  though  ths  privil^ie  of  importing  teas  direct  from  China 
to  Liverpool  was  ceruitdy  much  preferaUe  to  this.  He  hoped 
that  the  meaeorcs  adopted  by  the  meeting  would  lead  to  so  deaua- 
'    NHeamnh. 

Mr.  S.  Hops  proposed  the  next  resolotion,  and  spoke  to  the  fel- 
loving  effect :  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — I  rejoice  at  the 
fippottonity  thus  aSbrded  me  of  expredsin^  my  hearty  concurrence 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  and  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of 
iheir  utility  and  inportaqce  to  this  town  and  the  empire  at  large. 
The  port  of  Liverpool  has  been  raised  to  its  present  proud  pre- 
eminence by  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  and,  within  my  own 
time,  has  been  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
town  to  that  of  a  second.  Though  Liverpool  has  a  teg  tied  up, 
she  is  now  runnioe  a  race  with  the  metropolis ;  they  are  neck  and 
neck,  and  let  but  Uiat  leg  be  untied  which  now  restricts  the  motion 
of  one  nf  the  competitors,  and  we  may  venture  to  anticipate  that  (he 
same  enterprise  which  has  carried  Liverpool  so  far,  will  soon  lead 
'  lier  beyond  the  port  of  London  itself.  {Applavie.)  This  meeting 
aod  ita  objects  are  importaat  not  only  to  Liverpool,  but  to  the 
country  at  large ;  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  now  directed  towa^ 
■an ;  and  every  commercial  and  manu&ctunng  town  in  the  kiag- 

'  dom  is  looking  intensely  towards  the  Interesting  and  important 
spectacle  we  this  day  exhibit.  There  is  now  formed  in  Bristol  a 
provisional  committee,  to  give  effect  to  resolutitHis  of  the  same 

-'  nature  as  our  own ;  in  Manchester  a  similar  raeasture  is  conton- 
'  plated :  and  the  example  of  these  great  towns  will,  no  doubt,  -  ba 

■  "tbllowwl  by  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Mae  country  at  large.     The 

'    qnestion  is  one  of  ue  moet  important  nature,  not  only  with  regard 

'  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  also  to  the  population  of  In- 
dia, which  exceeds  that  of  thehalf  of  Europe,  and  to  tbe  ft^' more 

'    numerous  inhabitants  of  China.     Its  importance'  Is  sofflciat  not 

'  only  to  secure  our  most  active  and  persevering  endeavours  Ip  ita 
'  liehalf,  but  also  to  lead  to  Its  discussion  with  a  temperance  and  mo- 

'  deration  which  wilt  prompt  us  to  do  justice  even  to  the  CompAny 
themselves,  whenever  their  conduct  is  snch  as  we  can  commttid. 

'  'This  Company  has  now  existed  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  | 
and  though  it  began  with  a  capital  of  only  360,000^,  it  has  now  b&- 

'    come  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  influence  it  possesses  it  has  always 
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.  iunployed  to  resist  any  attempt  on  tbe  psrt  of  tin  people  to  pnfilrfk 
pate  in  the  advantages  wbicb,  in  its  career,  have  led  to  ptwet  alid 
sAuence.  The  gendeiacs  «lio  nndertookto  prepare  the  resolutiona 
have  acted  diacreedy  In  Mt  etDbamsdng  themselves  by  any  refe- 
rence to  the  territdrial  Fsvenne  of  the  Ealt  India  Company.  We 
feel  &r  mote  Aftnpetent  to  engage  with  Ae  commereial  part  of  the 
questloa,  md  will  leave  other  points  to  the  consideration  «r  a  body 
^•fUeh  cannot  be  indifferent  vihetber  the  rich  and  extensive  uomitry 
of  India  shall  belong  to  their  twenty-fonr  majesties  of  Leadenhilt- 
street  J  (Jaughier  and  ajtplavte  ;)  or  vfaether  the  revenue,  amnniil- 
ing  to  at  least  nine-sisieenths  of  the  produce  of  the  sml,  diall  bs 
applied  to  the  redaction  of  debt  and  taxation,  or  gn  to  tlie  coffers  tit 
8  wealthy  combination;  or  whether  the  immense  patronage  po*> 
eessed  by  tha  Company  shall  remain  in  their  faanda,  pr  be  piaxxA  at 
the  disposal  of  tbe  country.  These  are  points  which  we  do  not 
toucb  upon,  becanse  the  discussion  upon  them  wiQ  take  place  more 
appropriately  elsewhere.  Tbere  is  one  point,  however,  in  the  eonM- 
d^tioa  of  this  question  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,— ct 
distinction  shoold  always  be  made  between  the  Company  at  hoias 

■  and  their  agents  abroad.  The  Oovemment  in  that  country  is  con- 
ducted with  a  humanity  and  talent  which  reflect  the  highest  honour 
upon  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  management  of  it.  I  wish  that 
■we  could  pay  the  same  compliment  to  the  Directors  here;  but 
many  of  the  difficulUes  with  which  we  and  the  nation  at  large  have 
now  to  contend,  ore  to  be  attributed  to  their  administration  of  the 
duty  they  have  token  upon  themselves.  We  have  now  t^o  leadfBg 
objectsinview,  the  first  of  which  is  the  opening  ofthe  trade  to  China. 
It  has  been  the  remark  of  almost  every  poUti^  writer  oferoinemie, 
that  trade  should  be  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe.  This  should  be  tha 
general  principle,  and  it  was  so  at  a  period  much  more  remote  thui 

.  any  yet  mentioned }  for,  by  15  Edward  III.  it  was  declared,  tbat 
•  the  seas  shall  be  open  to  all  merchants  to  pass  with  their  mer- 
chandise whither  they  please.'  No  exceptions  to  this  general  ruU 
ought  to  be  mode  but  on  the  most  manifest  evidence  of  their  necea- 
aity.  No  sneh  necessity  now  ^plies  to  the  trade  with  the  East. 
'  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  ]past  India  Compmy,  indaed, 
there  was  not  sufBcient  enterprise  in  private  individoals  to  enter 
iato  such  a  trade ;  the  risks  were  too  great,  and  tbe  returns  were 
too  precaiious ;  but  the  causes  which  justified  the  formation  of  tho 
mOBt^wly  Are  no  longer  in  existence  to  justify  lis  continuance.  The 
merchants  of  Liverpool  are  fully  able  to  conduct  the  commerce,  and 
that  with  much  more  advantage  to  themselves,  thur  country,  and 
the  people  of  the  East,  than  the  Company.  iJpplatue.)  Another 
great  point  is  the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  reside  in  India,  and 
tbe  liberty  of  visiting  it  whenever  he  thinks  proper.  No  danger 
can  possibly  result  from  the  concession  of  the  litierty  to  do  botbj 

-  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  none  are  Ukely  to  settle  tbere 
but  those  who  had  become  attached  to   the  country,  who  had 
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jieqmti  property,  in  itby.Uuir^iwD  industry,  who  mighty  tlierffore, 
{be  BUj^osed  to  foim  tfae.most  uteful  and  worthy  eubjects,  and  whos^ 
JjBiMcats  were  involved  in  the  weli-beiog  and  prosperity  of  tbe 
imnotry  which  they  inhabited.  In  an  en^pire  held  on  such  commu- 
JUty  of  interests,  such  (Ui  iutermingling  of  the  strongest  ties,  no 
.fonible  danger  could  result  frgm  its  iBhabitantSj  Another  most 
.jiqioitwit  cooeideratioD  vas,  that,  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  such 
^settlers,  tbe,  indigenous  productions  of  the  country  would  be  iin- 
.pronred,  both . in. quantity  .pnd  quality,  to  on  almost  i^coDceivable 
^taJxat.  There  .was  plenty  of  rooqi  for  such  improvement  in  indigo, 
^cCfOottou,  and  coffee,— rthe  latter  of  which  articles  was  only  recently 
'urfiniduced  into  tbe  country  by  way  of  experiment,  and  it  had  been 
.AunU  that  there  was  uothiog  to  prevent  its  almost  unlimited  culti- 
•  vatioD.  He  tx^sged  leave  to  qprrect  a  very  general  error  with  re- 
;4pect  to  that  EBeetiDg.  An  opinion  prevailed  that  the  efforts  they 
.  ««r6-BOW  maluBy  were  immediately  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
.jBuQluogbam,  during  the  course  of  lectures  which  he  recently  deli-  - 
.Tcred  in  this  tawn.  The  gentlemen  who  attended  those  lecturea 
'  BHUt  feel  themselves  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Buckingham 
.  £>r  tbe  talent  and  ameoity  of  temper  with  which  they  were  deliverefl. 
ifdisud-applavte.)  He  certainly  succeeded  in  diffusing  a  mass  bf 
:  naott  valuable  infonaation,  in  a  manner  which  did  tbe  highest  credit 
.•,to  hinuelf }.  (a^^pUtttie  j)  .but,  thofigli  it  was  ^t  generally  known, 
>'tbn*euBted,-loiig  antecedent  to  that  periodj  a  conviction  that  some 
rSoeMureB  should,  tbe  .adopted >  .with  a  view  to  the  great  object  they 
-were  now  met  to  consider*  Tbey  qwed  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to 
^fbis  Worship,  the  Mayor,  for  th^  manner  in  which  he  came  forwaM 
,*at  Uie  conclusion  qf. those  lectures,  (gr.eat  apptqiiie,)  p.nd,  withoiit 
n  shcbfruig  biuvelf  .vnder  the- restrictive  dignity  of  his  office,  too 
{■^■nciEaUy.supposed  to  be  in^parable  from  those  walls,  (great  ap- 
-(jilaiue,)  in hiacbaraetor  of  an  English  metchantj  returned  thanks 
.■.taMr.Buclgngfaam -for  tbe  information. thus  afforded  to  him  and 
^  hiafellow-towDsmen.* ,  {Sedou^led  appiause.)    The  question  before 

*  Tb«  faDowiiif  IMter  a^etRd  fai  '  IW Xir^Mol  I^ohi  '  4rf  tin  luopMctiD^ 


.'.'IHckoQtUaailijebt.'  This  nAordiiute  qoMtioD  i*,  ia.oor  estinuitioD,  of  ^Um 
jnimporUnM  lluo  eidier  of  the  iodiridiuQa  wlia.lia*e  entertainad  it  appeu  lO 
think  ;  but  common  filraesa  rcauiirt  that  If  tbe  flrtt  be  hrtui]  oq  ttie  nil^tcW 
failiharBOf>r    ■' 
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them  was  not  confined  to  commercial  subjects,  but  embraced  a 
Toriet;  of  other  most  important  con »de rations.  With  their  pemiis- 
sion,  he  would  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  these.  It  waa 
»id,  by  Bishop  Heber,  that,  in  matters  affecting  their  temporal  inter- 
ests or  honour,  nu  people  were  so  brave  and  so  resolute  as  the  Bag.. 
lish,  but  that,  in  pushing  on  the  higher  interests  of  humanity,  no 
people  were  so  dastardly  and  scrupulous.  Whether  there  might  be 
any  foundation  for  this  assertion  or  not,  he  (Mr.  Hope)  would  not 
pretend  to  sayj  but  he  trusted  that  the  people  of  Liverpool  would 
wipe  off  the  reproach  so  far  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  apply  to  them. 
The  burning  of  widows,  the  tax  upon  superstitions,  and  destructive 
pilgrimages,  and  infanticide,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
the  abuses  to  be  reformed  in  India.  In  the  nine  years  preceding 
I823j  the  latest  period  to  which  official  returns  had  been  made,  not 
fewer  than  six  thousand  widow's  had  perished  on  the  funeral  piles 
of  their  husbands,  and  probably  two  thousand  more  burnings  of  the 
same  kind,  during  the  same  period,  escaped  observation,  and  were 
not  mentioned  at  all.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
itt  Loudon,  it  was  staled  in  the  returns,  that  widow-burning  still 
continued  in  the  same  proportion,  and  that  the  number  of  females 
who  thus  perished  in  1824  was  582,  in  1835  it  was  639,  and  in 
18S6  it  was  518.  The  number  of  children  thus  thrown  upon  the 
world,  without  father  or  mother,  was,  of  course,  proportionally 
great.  That  a  practice  so  horrible  as  this  should  he  suffered  to  exist, 
by  a  Government  calUng  itself  Christian,  was  strange  indeed,  and 
tbe  reproach  was  augmented  by  the  fiict,  that  they  had  the  power 
to  effect  its  complete  abolition.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  He  ought 
to  add,  that  this  horrid  practice  was  not  enjoined  by  the  Hin- 
doo laws,  and  had  only  the  indirect  sanction  of  the  commentators 
on  those  laws,  who  said,  that,  if  a  woman,  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, felt  that  she  was  not  capable  of  leading  a  life  of  austerity  and 
self-denial,  it  were  far  better  that  she  should  perish  than  live  to 
disgrace  herself  and  the  memory  of  her  husband.  There  were  four 
principal  pilgrimages  in  India,  of  which  that  to  the  temple  of  Jug- 
gernaut, at  Orissa,  was  under  the  special  protection  and  sanctioa 
of  the  Government.  The  temple  was  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  idol  was  clothed  in  the  finest  broad  cloths,  and  decked 
with  tbe  greatest  splendour,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government ; 
the  priests,  the  servants  of  the  temple,  were  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  aad  tbe  Government  even  employed  a  number  of  ufliceTS, 
called  Pilgrim-hunters,  who  made  it  their  business  to  go  about  per- 

iBjnat  to  pfxanoto  the!r  (nm  tntont  uhI  ttut  of  tbe  coaattj.  In  tht  mean  Udw.  I  fM  no 
toritrntlon  l&nd  1  bellvrv  It  to  b«  »  Tery  gmvnU  ImpmdoD)  id  mdmittiiiff  my  obLlntioDB  to 
Mi.  BncUngtiiun  fDi  ttia  liien**ad  iBtavnt  hs  hu  given  m  tbe  snttlect,  for  the  Enptxtnlit 
ftcUbahusoiiiiaaoLcktedTeibal^uulttinHiKh  "  nie OrlenHl  Hsmld."  and  [or  ttie ueiit- 
■oca  he  ha3  nSbided  ia  leading:  me  merctaimlB  to  think  of  n  puMc  meeCinff  tX  thia  time, 

tberebr  prOdDdnc  u  eflbct  vUCb  will,  I  bOp«-   "lA  in  mi'minr  mrr  nun.  hAVBTer  hmnhie 

bb  ■tuoD,  In  t}ie  Unptom,  atjd  viU  ciU  dowi 
tmOuminttacEast.  I  muin,  Sir,  j 
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suading  the  people  to  go  and  pay  their  adorations  at  the  temple, 
and  who  were  actually  paid  so  much  per  head  for  the  poor  people 
they  thus  preraUed  upon  to  go  worship  the  idol.  {Hear,  hear.) 
The  number  of  victims  who  perished  annually,  hi  consequence  (rf 
those  pilgrimages,  would  fall  little  Bhort  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
thousand.  There  were  no  inns,  or  oth?r  places,  for  the  resort  and 
accommodation  of  the  majority  of  the  pilgrims,  who  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inclemeucies  of  the  weather,  and  perished  in  great 
numbers,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  were  crushed  to  death  under 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  idol ;  (hear,  hear ,-)  as  many  as 
ninety  victims  had  been  seen  lying  dead  in  a  small  compass,  per- 
fectly within  view  at  once.  If  it  were  considered  too  presuming  to 
recommend  the  Government  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  this 
dreadful  waste  of  human  life,  surely  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
request  them  not  to  pay  the  expenses  attendant  upon  it,  not  to  de- 
rive a  revenue  from  this  horrid  idolatry.  {Applause.)  With  re- 
gard to  the  burning  of  widows,  the  Government  might  also  be 
requested  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  by  a  positive  prohilritory 
ihjunctipn,  which,  whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  would 
Dot  lie  productive  of  the  slightest  evii  consequences.  There  were 
many  circumstances  to  show  that  the  Hindoos  were  not  so  invio- 
lably  attached  to  their  habits  and  and  prejudices  as  they  were  repre- 
sented to  be.  When  Warren  Hastings,  a  man  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  much  undeserved  obloquy,  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  hands,  the  persons  of  the  Brahmins  were  held  to  be  sacred  - 
and  Inviolable  j  they,  therefore,  enjoyed  an  immunity  of  crime,  and 
they  were  addicted  to  every  species  of  criminal  excess.  Forgery 
was  a  crime  which  prevailed  at  that  time  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  one  to  which  the  Brahmins  were  particularly  prone.  In  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  this,  a  law  was  promulgated,  enacting  that,  for 
the  future,  every  Urahmin  should  be  as  amenable  to  the  taws  u 
the  meanest  individual.  Not  long  afterwards,  a  Brahmin  was 
guilty  of  forgery ;  he  was  tried  and  convicted ;  he  was  executed 
within  sight  of  Calcutta,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  100,000  of  the 
Natives,  and  not  the  least  murmur  was  uttered,  or  the  slightest 
lymptom  of  dissatisfaction  evinced.  Another  striMng  instance  of 
the  possibility  of  interfering  with  Native  prejudices  without  evileon- 
eequenees,  was  afforded  by  what  bad  i>een  done  with  respect  to  in- 
fiintlcide.  Captain  Walker,  for  rescuing  the  children  of  one  dis- 
trict from  that  horrid  practice,  was  termed  the  saviour  of  the  country. 
Iiord  Wellesley,  having  found  that  the  number  of  children  destroyed 
in  Saugur  was  very  great,  issned  an  edict,  declaring  that,  for  the 
filture,  mothers  who  committed  that  unnatural  crime,  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  murder  and  punished  accordingly,  and  sent  a 
company  of  sepoys  to  enforL-e  the  execution  of  that  edict  j  the 
practice  in  consequence  ceased,  and  his  conduct  was  regarded  witb 
reverence  and gratitiide  by  the  inhabitants.  The  measures  now  re- 
commended, and  particularly  a  free  intercourse  with  the  Nativetf 
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would  aflbrd  many  means  of  effecting  the  objects  deemed  to  be  of 
gtlch  im][>ortance  bf  all,  and  he  trusted  that  tbe^  would  be  luumi- 
mouB  in  their  adoption.  It  was  eloquently  said  by  Burke,  that  the 
blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem  the  blood  of  man  j 
how  desirable^  then,  was  it  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
coDsequeat  upon  the  superstitions  and  ignorance  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  India!  {Great  applause.)  Mr.  Hope  concluded  by 
reading  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Aathbonb,  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Hope,)  said  he  owed  it  to  the 
commercial  reputation  of  Liverpool  not  to  let  pass  uncontradicted, 
the  assertion  that  they  considered  a  Company  rich,  who,  by  their 
own  showmg,  were  in  debt,  in  1907,  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000/., 
and  whose  debts,  he  believed,  hnd  gone  on  accumulating  to  an 
enormous  extent,  beyond  their  power  to  pay-;— debts  which  had 
been  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  of  our  artisans,  and  from  the 
country  generally  ;  which  had  been  incurred  in  aggressive  wars  that 
had  drained  the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  and  by  which  both  con- 
quered and  conquerors  had  been  injured.  He  considered  it  idle  to 
can  a  Company  in  such  circumstances,  prosperous  }  they  were,  on 
the  contrary,  in  circumstances  of  disgrace  and  disaster.  As  to  their 
internal  government,  they  were  behindhand  in  knowledge,  "even  - 
with  the  barbarian  Alexander  :  he  kept  possession  of  Persia  by  mix- 
ing the  vanquished  with  the  conquerors,  and  marrying  his  generala- 
to  the  Persian  women ;  but  in  India,  a  half-caste,  though  of  our 
own  kindred  and  a  part  of  ourselves,  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  a 
common  soldier,     {jpplaase.) 

Mr.  S.  Hope  explained  that  be  had  spoken  of  the  Company  as  a 
rich  one,  in  the  same  manner  that  noblemen  with  great  patrimonial 
possessions,  though  over  bead  and  ears  in  debt,  were  termed 
wealthy  men.  {A  laugh.)  With  respect  to  the  Government  of 
India,  the  source  of  that  was  Leodenhall'Street,  and  he  considered 
that  all  that  was  objectionable  in  it  issued  thence. 

Mr.  C.  Tavleur  said  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  meeting  with 
any  remarks  of  his  own,  after  the  details  which  had  been  so  ably 
fiunished  by  other  gentlemen,  but  would  content  himself  with 
seconding  the  resolution. 

Mr.  A.  HoocBOD  said,  that,  after  the  observations  which  had 
been  made,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  meeting  with  many 
remuks,  in  order  to  secure  their  concurrence  in  the  resolution  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  propose,  and  which  he  would  then,  read. 
That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  East  India  Company's  mono- 
poly were  partial  and  oppressive,  would  not  be  denied  by  that  meet- 
ing, or  by  any  body  of  British  merchants,  exposed  as  they  were  to 
the  degradation  of  seeing  the  Americans  send  their  vessels  to  Ioa4 
in  our  ports,  with  our  manufactures,  in  order  to  prosecute  a  traffic, 
which  they,  as  British  merchants,  and  because  they  were  British 
merchants,  were  prohibited  from  pursuing.  That  it  was  injurious 
2  N  2 
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to  this  country,  and  to  the  ■world  at  large,  would  be  evident  to  every 
person  who  would  give  the  subject  a  dispassionate  consideraUon. 
But,  when  they  recollected  the  magnitude  of  the  private  inleTcsta 
involved  in  this  great  question,  the  delusions  attempted  to  be  prac- 
tbed  OQ  the  British  public  in  the  discussions  which  preceded  the 
partial  opening  of  the  India  trade ;  when  they  considered  bow  much 
they,  at  that  time,  suffered  from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  claimed, 
from  long  residence  in  India,  unlimited  credit  for  statements  which 
experience  hod  proved  to  be  most  fnllacious  ;  when  they  reflected 
on  the  reluctance  which  Government  naturally  felt  to  stir,  without 
some  pressing  necessity,  in  a  measure  connected,  as  they  must  admit 
this  was,  with  ulterior  questions  of  policy,  deep,  difficult,  and  com- 
plicated : — it  was  evident  that  iiothing  but  an  extended  system  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  British  public  could  enable  them  to 
secure  the  end  they  were  then  met  to  endeavour  to  attain.  With 
respect  to  the  injury  they  had  formerly  sustained  from  the  igno- 
rance of  those  whose  opinions  were  deferred  to,  Mr.  Ewart  had 
given  a  striking  illustration,  by  referring  to  the  incorrectness,  as 
subsetjuently  appeared,  of  the  testimony  of  so  able,  so  respectable, 
apd  so  upright  a  man  as  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  so  long  resided  in 
India.  Under  these  circumstances,  be  was  happy  to  find  that  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  was,  to  secure  a  cordial  and  extended 
system  of  co-operation ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  see,  that  Liverpool,  by 
taking  the  lead  in  this  business,  was  assuming  the  attitude  which 
became  her,  and  fulfilling  the  responsibOities  with  which  she  was 
invested  by  her  growing  opulence,  her  extended  commerce,  and  the 
number  of  her  active  and  intelligent  population.  The  appeal  she 
was  that  day  making  to  the  country,  he  was  persuaded,  would  be 
heard,  and  would  find  a  responsive  fceliug  in  every  individual  in 
the  country,  not  directly,  or  indirectly,  connected  with  the  Com- 
pany's monopoly.  They  were  embarked,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
stated,  in  a  most  arduous  contest  j  but  he  scarcely  felt  a  doubt  of  flie 
result,  since  he  was  satisfied  they  might  secure  a  co-^iperation  so 
cordial,  so  sustained,  and  so  irresistible,  as  to  render  impossible  the 
continuance  of  a  monopoly  which  had  long  lain  as  a  night-mare  on 
our  commerce,  had  closed  the  most  fertile  sources  which  could  be 
opened  to  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country,  and  had  raised  arU- 
ficial  barriers  to  the  extension  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  which 
it  was  the  natural  effect  of  commerce  to  diffuse  throughout  the 
globe.  fApplauie.j — Mr.  GaAvr  secopded  the  resolution. — Mr. 
Alderman  J.  Boubnb  briefly  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  petition, — - 
Mr.  Lr&thom  seconded  the  motion;  and  Mr.  Statbam  (the  Town 
Clerk)  then  read  the  petition  respecting  the  tea-trade,  which  was 
iqiproved,  and  carried  unanimously.* 

Mr.  T.  TaoRNRLY  then  rose  and  said,  the  tenth  resolution,  which 

'  This  Petition  will  be  found  embodied  in  an  article  on  the  Tea  Man<>< 
poly,  in  another  put  of  the  present  Number. 
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he  bad  the  honour  to  propose,  having  for  its  object  chiefly  to  cany 
into  effect  the  resolutbos  already  adopted  by  the  meeting,  would 
require  little  to  be  said  in  support  of  it.  He  thought  they  wore 
nnder  great  obligntions  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  prepared  the 
reaolutioDs  which  had  been  passed,  because  they  contained  details 
which  it  was  of  great  importance  should  he  known  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  which  it  might  he  supposed  that  many  persons  were 
at  present  quite  uuinformed.  If,  however,  he  had  any  bult  to  find 
witii  these  resolutions,  it  was  that  he  thought  they  said  too  little 
of  the  right  which  belonged  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  trade, 
for  instance,  with  China,  as  with  any  other  foreign  country.  (Chtert.J 
For  bis  own  part,  he  felt  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  that  he  had 
not  the  least  ides  how  any  Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  any  Member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  could,  Ibr  one  moment,  entertain  die 
idea  of  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the  trade  in  question.  (Great  applaute.J 
Happily  the  days  of  moDOpoly  were  gone  by,  and  the  principles  of 
free  trade  were  now  universally  admitted.  fGreat  applaiue.J  And 
when  their  worthy  chairman,  and  other  intelligent  gentlemen, 
should  be  deputed  to  wait  on  the  Minister — whether  the  Duke  <^ 
Wellington  or  any  other  Peer — he  really  would  not  have  them 
proceed  too  much  cap-in-hand;  (Laughter  and  applauu ;)  he 
would  rather  have  them  say,  "  My  Lord,  this  is  a  right  this  country 
has  been  kept  out  of  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  we  are  come 
to  demand  it ;  at  the  same  time,  if  we  can  be  of  any  service  in 
ffving  our  assistance,  we  are  ready  to  do  so."  (Much  laughter  and 
ofplause.J  After  all,  this  ought  to  be  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  why  should  they  be  required  to  be  making  arrangements 
for  a  labour  of  four  years,  to  accomplish  the  right  they  undoubtedly 
possessed  to  a  free  trade  1  The  Ministers  ought  to  come  forward 
and  save  them  that  trouble.  They  ought  to  say,  for  instance,  in 
the  King's  Speech,  that,  "  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
being  about  to  expire,  they  congratulate  the  country  on  the  prospect 
of  the  great  opening  which  will  he  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  its 
■kill  and  the  extension  of  its  trade."  f Much  laughter  and  applause.) 
•Some  allusion  hod  been  made  to  the  fact  of  American  ships  carrying 
out  goods  from  this  port  to  China.  Now,  whenever  he  saw  one  of 
those  vessels  loading  with  the  manu&ctures  of  this  country,  which 
OUT  manufacturers  were  anxious  to  dispose  of,  and  conveying  them  to 
the  Chinese,  who  were  also  willing  to  receive  them,  two  feelings 
came  across  his  mind : — first,  he  rejoiced  that,  whilst  om  own  Go- 
vernment prevented  our  own  people  from  exercising  the  right  to 
trade  with  China,  there  was  yet,  happily,  another  medium  by  which 
the  trade  might  be  carried  on,  {Applause.)  Tben  came  a  feeling  of 
humilistion,  that  our  own  people  should  be  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
right  so  to  trade.  {Much  cheering.)  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the 
China  trade,  he  might  mention  what  would  be  more  important  if 
he  were  adibessing  a  manu&cturing  audience,  that,  on  a  late  visit  to 
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America,  he  found  that  the  best  business  done  to  China  ^bA^  tieen 
the  export  of  British  mamifocturea,  {cheers.)  and  that,  whilst  od 
tea  there  bad  often  been  very  heavy  losses,  great  pro&ts  had  been 
.  made  on  the  export  of  British  goods.  {Much  cheering.)  The  Anie- 
rican  tariff  having  also  been  adverted  to,  he  could  not  help  expressing 
bis  surprise  that  so  intelligeut  a  people  as  the  Americans  should  have 
adopted  the  narrow-minded  restrictive  Bystem,  instead  of  perse- 
vering, as  they  bad  begun,  in  the  liberal  principles  of  free  trade. 
{Cheers.)  Had  they  consulted  their  own  intelligence,  or  read  the 
'works  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  M'CuUoch,  or  the  French  econo- 
luists,  tbey  never  would  have  adopted  such  a  policy ;  indeed,  be 
could  not  imagine  bow  they  got  bold  of  it,  unl^s  their  trade  with 
China  bad  led  them  to  adopt  the  Chinese  policy.  {Laughter.)  In 
this  matter  be  had,  personalty,  almost  no  interest,  for  he  did  not 
think  be  should  ever  adventure  one  sucpence  in  the  trade,  either  to 
China  or  India  j  but,  as  a  friend  to  free  trade,  he  could  not  avoid 
moving  this  resolution.  {Jpplaute.)  Still,  be  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands,  and  save  them  the 
labour  which  otherwise  they  must  lay  out  for  themselves.  Tbey 
were  under  great  disadvantages,  from  the  weigbt  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  taxation ;  and  Government  should  eagerly  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  country.  (Great 
applause.)  Mr.  T.  concluded  by  moving  tbe  tenth  resolution. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Babglat  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Glaobtonk  [vapased  the  next  resolution.  He  said  tlrat, 
money  being  tbe  sinews  of  war,  and  they  being  about  to  engage  in  a 
protracted  and  extensive  war,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  neces- 
sary funds  should  be  provided  to  cany  it  on.  He  was  sure  that  the 
feelings  expressed  that  day  would  meet  with  general  and  cordial 
co-operation,  and  that  the  subscription  to  be  entered  into  would  be 
most  productive,  Tbe  various  deputations  to  London  on  this  ques- 
tion bad  been  attended  with  very  heavy  expenses,  and  he  boped  that 
those  of  the  enaulng  deputation  would  be  fiberally  provided  for,  and 
that  tbe  Corporation  would  manifest  their  accustomed  lil)eraUty  and 
munificence  on  the  occasion.  {Applause.)  He  trusted  that  similar 
deputations  would  be  sent  from  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
that  the  measures  to  be  proposed  would  meet  with  general  and  in- 
dividual support. 

Mr.  Crofpeb,  in  seconding  tbe  resolution,  said,  he  would  only 
add,  that,  as  there  was  not  a  single  individual  in  Liverpool,  whether 
possessing  property  or  wanting  employment,  who  was  not  deeply 
interested  in  this  great  question,  he  trusted  the  subscription  would 
be  liberal  and  general. 

Mr.  Gladstone  begged  pardon  while  he  mentioned  one  particular 
circumstance  that  had  escaped  his  recollection  at  the  proper  lime. 
Mr.  Bolton,  whose  name  stood  at  the  bead  of  tbe  requisition,  be  la- 
mented to  say,  was  prevented,  by  tbe  ill  sUte  of  bis  health,  from  st- 
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taoiiag  die  meeting  that  day ;  but  he  felt  coofideDt  that  he  would 
pot  be  backward  in  aidiug  the  cause  by  his  coatributiou  ia  due  time. 

Jpplaute.) 

Colonel  WiLLiAXB  then  rose,  and  spoke  neatly  in  the  follomng 
terms  ;  '  Mr.  Mayor, — After  the  glowing  and  goltten  promises  and 
prospects  which  have  been  opened  by  the  previous  speakers,  it  may 
^>pear  tbxt  I  undertake  an  ungracious  part  if  I  attempt  to  throw 
a  danip  upon  your  expectations }  hut,  when  we  consider  how  long 
this  abuse  has  been  tolerated  by  the  nation,  and  supported  by  the 
Legislature,  when  we  see  no  fdteration  in  the  constitution  of  that 
corrupt  body  by  which  this  Bagrant  monopoly  was  establisbed,  aiid 
has  been  bo  long  upheld,  what  hopes  can  we  ent^tain  of  any  change 
in  the  system  >  The  fact  is,  that  this  trade,  which  you  seek  to  over- 
throw, is  supported  by  that  monopoly  of  power  on  the  part  of  three 
hundred  btmugh-mongerH,  which  enables  them  to  return  a  majority 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  (Shoutt  of  laughter  and 
great  cheering.)  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  that,  if  you  put  your  shoul- 
ders Co  the  wheel,  he  will  venture  to  pronjise  you  success,  and  he 
says  that  money  is  one  of  the  sinews  of  war.  He  should  have  told 
yon  that  one  of  the  maums  of  war  is,  not  to  be  too  conMent  of  suc- 
cess, not  to  despise  the  enemy  opposed  to  you.  The  enemy  you 
have  to  combat  is  not  the  East  India  Company,  hut  the  Legislahure 
of  England,  that  Legislature  which  is  so  bound  up  with  monopoly 
that  I  assert  them  to  be  one  and  indivisible.  {Cfie*  of  '  No,  no  /") 
Perhaps  not  j  you  may  hope  that  it  is  not  so  ^  but  /judge  from  the 
past, — gou  speak  of  the  future.  {Laughter  and  applaute.)  Another 
speaker  has  told  you  that  your  accomplished  representative,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  brushing  away  the  '  cobwebs 
of  sophistry'  which  your  adversaries  will  have  woven  to  keep  you  out 
of  a  participation  in  the  India  trade.  Gentlonen,  it  is  something  more 
substantial  and  adhesive  that  Mr.  Huskisson  will  have  to  deal  with ; 
selfishness  and  monopoly  are  the  enemies  be  will  have  to  combat. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  s^  that  I  considered  the  monopoly  of  trade  by 
the  Kast  India  Company,  and  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the  three 
hundred  bo  rough -mongers,  as  one  and  indivisible.  The  patronage 
enjoyed  by  them  b  enormous,  and  it  is  divided   between  tbem. 

(Applaute.)  Can  any  thing  be  more  illustrative  of  this  community 
of  interests  between  tbem  than  the  despicable  trick  played  off  in  the 
case  of  Castlereagh,  of  infamous  memory  )  («tf  fev  hittet,  wlack 
teere  itutantly  lott  in  loud  and  long-continued  cheering.)  Was  he 
not  of  infemous  memory  i  {Applaute)  lliattraitorto  his  own  coun- 
try, and  tyrant  of  this,  was  detected  in  the  scandalous  barter  of  a 
writersbip  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;   and  what  was  the  consequence  )    When  the 

noble  lord  was  detected  in  the  iofimions  traffic,  be  was  justiSed,  be- 
cause the  practice  was  declared  to  be  general,  and  as  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noonday,   {theeri.)   Mr.  Hume  has  shown  that  the  Ho- 
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nonrable  Company  hue  six  thousaad  servants,  agents,  and  officers, 
at  home  and  abroad,  wbo  receive  emoluments  of  from  SOCM.  to 
10,0001.  per  annnm,  exclusive  of  the  Governor-Geneial.  This  fact, 
and  the  enormous  patrona^  possessed,  well  accounts  for  the  Com- 
pany  and  the  Government  being  always  found  hand-and-glove  to- 
gether. Exclusive  of  this  extensive  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
Is  stated,  on  very  good  authority,  that,  whenever  laboureH  are  hired 
in  London  by  the  East  India  Company,  they  are  asked  if  they  bare 
votes,  and  for  wbat  borough  ;  if  tbey  have,  the  fact  is  recorded  j 
and,  when  the  period  of  a  general  election  arrives,  the  freemen  have 
leave  of  absence  given  to  them,  and,  if  they  vote  as  directed,  all  is 
well ;  but,  if  they  vote  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Company,  there 
is  an  end  to  their  hopes  of  employment.  Mr.  Cropper  characteris- 
tically looks  forward  to  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
Natives  of  India,  which  must  result  from  the  firee  intercourse  of 
Europeans.  Whether  a  free  trade  will  be  productive  of  such  effects 
or  not,  I  know  not ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  high  time  to  make  the 
experiment.  {Applause.)  Never  was  any  thing  more  &l]acious  thao 
the  statements  which  some  other  gentlemen  have  made  with  respect 
to  the  humanity  of  the  Government  in  India  ;  for  it  has  been  stated, 
on  good  authority,  that  what  is  called  justice,  which  is  the  soul  of 
good  government,  is  there  regularly  bought  and  sold,  and  that  the 
policy  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  the  time  they  first  got  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  such  as  that 
etoquently  described  by  Surke,  in  his  accusation  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, to  the  fallowing  effect :  '  That  there  was  not  a  single  state, 
prince,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  Company  had  come  in  con- 
tact, that  they  had  not  sold ;  not  a  single  treaty  they  bad  ever 
made  that  they  had  not  broken  j  not  a  prince  or  state,  whoever  put 
their  trust  in  the  Company,  who  was  not  utterly  ruined  ;  and  that 
none  were,  in  any  degree,  secure  or  flourishing,  but  in  the  exact 

-  proportion  to  their  settled  distrust  and  irreconcilable  enmity  to  thia 
nation.'    Whether  those  imperial  traders,  whose  seat  of  govem- 

-  ment  is  in  Leaden  hall-street,  are  to  l>e  considered  as  kings,  or  whe- 
ther (being  many)  they  may  not  rather  be  a  republic,  I  know  not  • 
but  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend,  who  knows  tbe  country  well,  and 
has  acquired  that  knowledge  from  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in 
India,  and  who  has  had  frequent  conference  with  the  Directors,  that 
such  a  set  of  fellows,  so  ignorant,  and  so  incompetent  even  to  the 
management  of  their  own  busioees,  were  never  before  assembled 
together  in  one  body.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  told  also  by 
another  friend,  upon  whom  I  can  rely,  that,  at  all  the  courts  of  the 
Native  Princes,  the  Company  have  a  regular  spy,  (but,  perhaps,  aU 
ambassadors  are  nothing  better  than  spies,)  whose  only  business  is 
to  set  tbe  Prince  and  his  minbters  at  variance,  and  attend  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Company  in  the  commotions  which  may  ensue. 
{jtpptaute.)  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  point  upon  which  I  am 
anxious  to  cause  in  you  a  certain  degree  of  exasperation  against  this 
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odicnu  system,  because  I  consider  it  necessary,  to  give  you  even  ■ 
dunce  of  success.  It  is  said  that  we  have  a  heavy  and  locg-accu- 
molatiAg  debt  to  pay  off,  with  r^ard  to  the  natives  of  Africa  j  but 
what  is  that,  compared  to  the  debt  the  Company  owe  to  India,  and 
to  all  clasaes  of  their  fellow-subjects  ?     {Applause.) 

Mr.  Mtbkb  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  bis  Worship  the  Mayw, 
fiirhis  conduct  in  the  chair,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  lUxaaoKK. 

The  Mator  returned  thanks,  and  said  he  felt  mnch  flattered  by 
the  honour  done  to  him,  and  he  trusted  he  should  always  be  found 
at  his  post,  ready  to  perform  his  duty,  and  render  his  follow-towns- 
men  any  assistance  it  was  in  his  power  to  confer.    {Applaute.) 

The  motion  haviog  been  passed  unanimously,  and  with  great 
applause,  the  meeting  separated. 

Rb SOLUTIONS  or  THE  Mektino. 

At  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Merchants  and  other  Inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  held  in  the  Court-Room,  in  the  New  Ses- 
sions-House, Chapel-Btreet,  on  Wednesday  the  98th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1899, '  For  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  restrictions  .imposed  upon  Commerce  by  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  prevailing  on  the  Le- 
gislature to  secure  to  the  public  all  those  beneRts  which  a  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India  and  China  is  capable  of  affording  :'^ 
The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  in  the  Chair ; 

On  the  motion  of  John  Gladstone,  Esq.,  seconded  by  WilUan 
Aathbone,  Baq.,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 

'  1st.— That  the  opening  of  a  Free  Trade  to  China,  aud  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  which  impede  the  commerce  between  this 
country  and  India,  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  bcneftts, 
both  to  this  kingdom  aud  to  the  British  territories  in  the  East 
Indies.  That  the  extent  of  these  benefits  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
estimated,  though  very  imperfectly,  &om  the  fec^  that  since  1814, 
the  period  when  the  present  limited  and  partial  intercourse  with 
India  was  permitted,  notwithstanding  the  vexadous  restrictions  by 
which  the  British  merchant  has  found  himself  impeded  at  every 
step,  the  commerce,  in  many  staple  commodities,  has  increased  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectation,  while  new  sources  of  profittUile 
interchange  offer  themselves  to  British  skill  and  enterprise.' 

On  the  moUon  of  James  Cropper,  Esq.,  seconded  hy  Henry 
Booth,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved  unnanimousty, 

'  2d. — That  it  spears  fromof&cial  returns,  that  in  the  year  1S14, 
there  were  exported  to  India,  604,800  yards  of  printed  calicoes  and 
S13,480  yai^  of  plain  calicoes;  while  in  1837,  the  export  of 
printed  caUcoes  was  14,362,551  yards,  and  of  plain  19,939,580; 
the  increaae  in  the  export  of  plain  calicoes,  the  description  cum- 
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monly  vom  by  the  NatiTes/being  9S  fidd !  tbat  of  cotton  twist,  ■» 
late  as  1823,  the  export  to  India  was  only  lOI.&OOlbs.  wag^ 
while  in  18^,  th«  export  was  3,363,968  lbs.  weight,  and  baa  tinea 
been  progressively  fnereafiing.  That  in  metals,  hardwue,  eaitben- 
mre,  and  many  other  goods.an  inunense  increase  of  ois  export  has 
also  taken  place.  That  ia  the  year  1819,  the  asttlemeut  of  Singa- 
pore, at  that  time  rMoHed  to  chiefly  by  ptEatea,  was  l«kea  posses- 
wioa  of  by  the  Britiah  Government,  and  nude  a  free  port ;  and  ia 
1887,  its  import  trade  amounted  to  13,S87,1S5  sicca  rupees,  with 
•  corresponding  export,  thus  showing  the  extensive  beneGta  to  be 
derived  irom  a  free  commercial  intercourse,  and  altc^tber  afford- 
ing a  greatly  increased  and  increasing  field  of  employment  fin: 
British  shipping.' 

On  the  motion  of  John  Gwart,  Esq.,  seconded  by  William  Wallace 
Currie,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 

'  3d. — ^That,  notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  the  demand 
for  British  manu&ictures,  the  present  circumstances  of  the  trade 
show  clearly  that  a  morbid  and  defective  system  of  commercial 
policy  alone  prevents  the  funher  and  rapid  growth  of  the  bade  be- 
tween this  country  and  India.  ¥dr,  while  gold  and  silver  were  for- 
merly exported  to  purchase  the  products  of  the  East,  the  demand 
for  British  manu&ctures,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  precUctiona 
of  the  East  India  Company  of  the  want  of  markets,  has  increaied 
to  such  an  extent  ns  to  be  limited  only  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
products  of  tbe  cenntry  for  the  purpose  of  returns : — an  insuffi- 
<neBcy  which  ia  caused  by  tbe  levying  of  heavy  transit  duties  on  the 
intercourse  with  the  interior,  a«d  by  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the 
settlement  and  residence  of  Englishmen,  as  well  as  on  tbe  employ- 
ment of  British  capital  on  the  lertile  but  neglected  poils  of  Hin- 
dostau.' 

On  the  motioa  of  J.  T.  Alston,  £eq.,  seocmded  by  Onnerod  Hsy- 
Torth, Esq.,  it wasreeolved ubanimoutly, 

'  4tli. — That  the  cultivation  of  indigo  indirectly  by  Buropeans, 
(at  present  permitted  on  sufferance  by  tbe  East  India  Company,) 
has  rapidly  increased,  till  the  produce  now  amounts  in  vahie  to  about 
two  millions  Sterling  per  annum  ;  affording  the  principal  supply  of 
every  market  of  consumption  in  tbe  world,  and  satisfactorily  proving 
the  vast  capabilities  of  the  soil,  if  allowed  to  be  colled  forth  by  ade- 
quate capita],  skill,  and  enterprise.' 

On  the  motion  of  Thomas  LitUedale,  Esq.,  seconded  by  David 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 

'  5th, — That,  while  the  exclusive  privileges  and  arbitrary  rule  erf 
the  East  India  Company  are  thus  injurious,  as  regards  tbe  commerce 
with  India,  the  absolute  prohibition  enforced  by  the  Charter  against 
British  subjects  trading  with  China — a  trade  at  once  varied,  exten- 
sive, and  lucrative,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  nations  (Sng- 
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lisbmen  only  excepted)  are  permitted  to  eojdy,  ia  atill  more  op- 
pressive anil  unjust.  That,  although  the  opening  of  the  tibde  to 
ChiDB  and  the  East  may  Beem  more  immecHately  important  td  itie 
mercantile  and  mahu&cturibg  iatcrests,  it  would,  nefertheleas,  be 
of  extreme  value  to  the  agriculturist,  the  iund-holder,  and  &e 
annuitBlit,  fron^  the  great  amount  of  wealth  it  «Mdd  bring  into  die 
country,  and  from  the  consequent  increase  of  cotniHercial  revetMle, 
Trtti(^  would  be  avmlaUe  for  the  leductaon  of  internal  taxation.' 

On  the  n^dtioU  of  Robert  Bensoh,  EJq.,  second^  by  lIuMilaa 
BrockleSank,  Esq.,  if  was  resolVfed  unanimBUsly, 

'  6th. — That  the  article  of  tea  affords  a  prominent  instance  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  monopoly,  the  present  price  in  London,  fiw  of 
duty,  twing  more  than  lOO  per  cent,  above  the  price  in  the  neigtk- 
bourin^  ports  of  Europe^  thus  imposing  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  a  burden  of  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  per 
annum,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  East  India  Company ;  whilst  the 
Legislature  has  declared  its  intention  that  Great  Britain  should  te 
supplied  with  tea  as  cheaply  as  continental  Europe.  That,  by  the 
18th  Geo.  II.  cap.  56,  sec.  II,  a  power  was  reserved  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  grant  permission  to  Imfivlduals  to  import  tea 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  case  the  Bast  India  Company 
should  negTect  td  supply  the  lUarket  with  a  sufficient  quantity  oif 
that  article,  in  order,  as  is  expressly  declared  by  the  Legislature,  to 
keep  the  price  in  this  country  upon  ad  equality  with  die  price  in 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  bo  late  as  the  year 
18S«,  tiy  3d  Geo.  IV.  chap.  43,  sec.  31,  this  taW  of  Geo.  IL  is  ex- 
pressly reci^ised  as  existing  unrepealed  and  unaltered.  That  in 
the  year  1825,  biing  the  6di  Geo.  IV.,  an  Act,  cap.  105,  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  repeaUng  a  great  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
relative  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  in  order  to  simplify  the 
laws  of  the  Customs,  with  the  avowed  declaration,  as  ia  stated  in  the 
preamble,  that  the  purposes  for  which  these  Acts  had  been,  from 
-  time  to  time,  made,  shduld  be  secured  by  new  enactments,  exhibiting 
their  provisions  more  perspicuously,  lliat  by  this  Act  of  tbe  6tfa  of 
the  present  reign,  the  power  for  securing  to  the  public  a  supply  of 
tea  as  cheap  as  it  mi^ht  be  in  other  neighbouring  countries,  *as, 
it  is  presumed  unintentionally,  swept  away  from  the  Statute-book. 
That  in  the  same  Session  of  Parliament,  and  sfmultaueously  ffiire- 
with,  another  Act  was  passed,  cap.  107,  which,  wbtlst  it  profefises 
to  secure,  by  re-enactment,  the  purposes  for  which  the  Acts  so  re- 
pealed were  made,  not  only  omits  to  secure  to  tbe  Lords  of  tbe 
Treasury  tbe  power  which  had  been,  previously,  so  wisely  given,  in 
respect  to  the  supply  of  tea,  but  absolutely  restricts  the  importation 
thereof  from  any  place  but  that  of  its  growth,  and  by  tbe  East 
India  Company,  and  into  tbe  port  of  London,  That  thus  that  salu- 
tary and  equitable  provision,  devised  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
previous  Parliaments,  has  been  wholly  abrogated  j  and,  as  do  equi- 
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Talent  ndvanta^  v&a  given  to  the  pubUc,  it  is  considered  cleu  that 
Hub  provision  has  been  inadvertently  withdrawn  j  and  that,  conse- 
quentlf,  it  i;  not  only  competent  to  the  Leg^tature,  but  incumbent 
npon  it,  to  pass  such  enactments  ss  will  restore  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  the  power  so  unaccountably  revoked.' 

On  the  motion  of  Samuel  Hope,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Charles 
Tayleur,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 

'  7th.— That,  independently  of  commercial  considerations,  this 
meeting  contemplates,  with  deep  concern,  the  state  of  mental  de- 
basement in  which  the  mighty  population  of  dindostan  has  been 
hitherto  doomed  to  remun;  while  it  is  evident  that  a  free  and 
enlarged  intercourse  with  the  country,  aided  by  a  liberal  and  ha- 
mane  legislation,  seems  alone  wanting  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civi- 
lisation, to  put  an  end  (if  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  should 
not  sooner  effect  it]  to  the  horrible  custom  of  burning  of  widows^ 
together  with  other  revolting  superstitions,  and  to  confer  intel- 
ligence and  happiness  on  millions  of  our  fellow-beings,  possessing 
the  strongest  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  protection.' 

On  the  motion  of  Adam  Hodgson,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Ge(»^ 
Grant,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 

'  Sth. — That  this  Meeting,  strongly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  a  well-organised  effort  on  the  part  of  the  British  people 
to  oppose,  and  endeavour  to  prevent,  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly  and  destructive  powers,  earnestly  exhorts  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  to  the  calm,  but  determined  expresnoa 
of  tbe  public  sentiment  against  the  further  continuance  of  a  system 
SO  partial  and  oppressive  in  its  imniediate  operation,  as  well  as  so 
inimical  to  the  best  inteiests  of  this  country  and  of  mankind.' 

On  the  motion  of  John  Bourne,  Esq,,  seconded  by  Tbotnas 
Leathom,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 

•  9th. — That,  in  furtherance  of  the  special  objects  stated  in  the 
6th  Resolution,  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  tea  from  the 
Continent,  petitions,  as  now  read,  l>e  presented  to  txAb  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  (he  ensuing  session ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  and 
Lord  Skelmersdale  be  requested  to  present  and  support  the  same  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  memtiers  for  this  Borough  in  the 
House  of  Commons  i  and  that  the  support  of  all  Peers  and  Members 
of  Parliament  connected  with  the  County  be  respectfully  sohcited.' 

On  the  motion  of  Thomas  Thomely,  Esq.,  seconded  by  T.  B. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved  tmanimoasly, 

'  10th. — That,  as  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  will  expire 
by  law  in  1834,  provided  the  Company  sh^  have  received  three 
years'  notice  fiMm  the  Legislature  to  that  effect ;  and  as  the  dis-   ' 
cussion  of  this   great   question   before   ^rliament  must,  conse- 
quently, take  place  early  in  the  year  18S1,  if  not  before,  tiiis  Meet- 
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ing  is  of  opinion,  no  time  should  be  lost  m  awakeaing  the  country 
to  a  just  setiM  of  the  merits  and  importance  of  the  whole  subject) 
that  a  Committee,  therefore,  be  now  appointed  to  aid  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  resolutionsj  hy  requesting 
the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  Mayor  and  Common  Coum^ 
of  Liverpool ;  by  the  collecting  of  evidence ;  by  corresponding 
with  similar  committees  in  other  towns  ;  by  being  prepared,  when 
the  proper  period  shall  arrive,  with  petitions  to  the  Legislature ; 
and,  generaily,  by  adopting  Bach  measures  as  they  may  deem  ad- 
visable to  forward  the  great 'object  which  this  Meeting  has  in  view  ; 
and  that  the  followiog  gentlemen  be  the  Committee,  with  power  to 
add  to  Ihdr  numbers,  and  seven  of  them  shall  be  competent  to  act 
The  Mayor  <£  Liverpool  for  the  time  bdng, 
J.  T.  Alston  John  Gladstone  William  Potter 

John  Bolton  John  Garnett  N.  Robinson 

B-ohert  Benson  George  Grant  W.  Rathbone 

John  Bourne  Samuel  Hope  R.  RadcUffe 

James  Bourne  O.  Heyworth  W.  Rotheiham 

E.  Baines,  jun.  Adam  Hodgson  E.  Rushton 

Henry  Booth  David  Hodgson         E.  Roscoe 

T.  Brocklebank  Charles  Horsfal         John  Smith 

T.  B.  Barclay  Joseph  Hornby  Charles  Tajleur 

James  Cropper  T.  Litttedale  T.  Thomely 

W.  W.  Currie  T.  Leathom  William  Ward 

John  Ewart  Joseph  Leigh  Daniel  Willink 

W.  Earle,  jun.  William  Myers  Daniel  Willis 

Hardman  Earle         A.  Melly  J.  B.  Yatea 

W.  Earle,  jun.  A.  Maxwell  J.  A.  Yates. 

On  the  motion  of  John  Gladstone,  Esq,,  seconded  by  James 
"Cropper,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 

'11th. — That  a  subscription  be  opened,  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  now  appointed  for  the  purposes  before 
stated  J  and  that  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  and  petition,  to  the  Sheriffs  of  counties  and 
chief  Magistrates  of  the  principal  trading  and  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  request  that  the  important  objects 
therein  set  forth,  may  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
inhabitants ;  especially  the  question  of  the  importation  of  tea  from 
the  Continent,  as  explained  in  the  petition  and  6th  resolution, 
which  calls  for  the  prompt  and  active  interference  of  every  town 
and  village  in  the  kingdom. 

'N'icaoLAS  RoBiNBON,  MayoT.' 
The  Mayor  having  left  the  chair,  on  the  motion  of  William 
Myers,  Esq.,  seconded  by  William  Rathbone,  Esq.,  the  thanks  of 
the  Meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  his  Worship,  for  callitig 
the  Meeting,  and  for  bis  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 
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{Tra»iiahd/mn  lit  Grrvam,  bg  Sir.  J.  RoUhmm  tf  DukaifitU.) 

'  Mj  natira  Und.'— KoeiHH. 

Wbeke  ia  t)^e  poet's  native  land } 
Where  noble  stieams  of  geniuB  flow. 
Where  lovelj  wreaths  for  beauty  bluw. 
Where  manly  hearta  wilh  passion  glow  ; 

For  all  that's  holy,  fair,  and  grandi— 

There  is  my  native  land. 

How  named  the  poet's  native  land  ? 
Now  all  her  noble  spirit  broke. 
She  pines  beneath  a  foreign  yoke; 
Once  she  was  named  land  of  the  oak. 

The  land  of  freedom, — German  land  :— 

So  named  iny  native  land. 

Why  weeps  the  poet's  native  land  i 
That  to  the  tyrant's  stern  decree 
Her  princes  bow  the  suppliant  knee. 
And  none  proclaim  their  country  free. 

Or  dare  to  join  ber  patriot  band  : — 

Thit  weepi  my  native  land. 

Whom  calls  the  poet's  native  land  } 

She  calls  on  powers  that  slight  her  prayer. 
With  thnnder-words  of  dark  despair, 
For  fre«dow,— for  a  Saviour's  care. 

For  the  Avenger's  righteous  hand  :— 

TkU  calls  my  native  land. 

What  would  the  poet's  native  land  ? 

She  would  beat  down  the  usurping  race. 
The  blood-hound  from  her  border  chase. 
Her  free-born  sons  with  freedom  grace. 

Or  free  be  buried  in  the  sand  ; — 

This  would  my  native  land. 

And  hopes  the  poet's  native  land  ) 
She  hopes,  for  sacred  justice'  sake. 
She  hopes  her  sons  will  yet  awake^ 
She  hopes  that  God  her  chains  will  break. 

To  see  outstretch'd  the  avenging  hand  :— 

Thit  hopes  my  native  land. 

Maiuhetler  Guardian,  Februari/  H,  1629. 
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From  '  The  Cotentry  Obifrver'  of  February  19. 

Oh  Tuesday  evening,' the  borrid  custom  of  Burning  Widows  in 
India  was  amply  descanted  on,  at  a  large  meeting  assembled  in  the 
County  Hall.  As  v/e  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  expressed 
our  opinion  of  these  practices,  we  shall  not  occupy  much  lime  with 
the  subject  at  present.  We  must,  however,  observe,  that,  obviously 
OS  misery  and  wickedness  follow  in  the  train  of  this  dire  superstitioi), 
there  are  still  persons  who  are  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  with 
great  levitv  and  indifference.  This  apathy  is  generally  defended  by 
an  assumed  delicacy  with  regard  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hin- 
doos,— an  argument  which  the  publication  of  Mr.  Peggs  on  the  Sut- 
tees completely  overthrows  ;  for  jt  is  there  shown  that  (his  custom 
forms  no  part  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  Hindoo  worship.  We  are 
inclined  to  itttribute  the  want  of  interest  which  is  shown  relative  to 
these  and  sioailaratrocttnea  to  the  distance  at  which  they  are  perpe- 
trated :  '  Segniut  irrilant  aaitnos  dtmitta  per  awem,  quam  qute 
runt  oettlis  aubjecta  Jidtlibut.'  And,  admitting  that  the  Suttee  was  a 
religious  ceremony,  if  it  were  practised  in  this  city,  we  should  think 
few  itidividuals  would  befound  in  it  who  would  be  daring  enough 
to  advocate  the  sanction  of  such  a  barbarity.  But,  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  a  remote  country,  the  evil  does  not  come  home  to  our  own 
senses  and  feelings.  We  hear  of  the  miseries  of  the -distant  alien 
without  emotion,  and  disregard  the  cry  of  the  suffering  Indian  b&- 
CHue  it  sounds  but  faintly  in  our  ears.  Yet  this  does  not  in  the 
filigfatest  degree  alter  the  drcumstauces  of  the  case.  The  nature  of 
the  evil  is  iSe  same  whether  it  exists  in  the  Torrid  or  the  Temperate 
Zone;  and  the  call  on  us  for  auactive  exertion  of  benevolence  is  as 
legitimate,  whether  the  evil  to  be  suppressed  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Warwickshire  or  Hindostan.  Charity  is  not  confined  to  any  dis- 
trictor  country,  but  is  universal  and  all-hounteous  as  the  Divine 
Power  from  whom  it  emanates. 

Neither  are  we  exercising  any  Quixotic  principle  of  piiilanJJiropy 
when  we  Kid  the  poor  Indians ;  for,  in  (heir  capacity  of  subjects  to 
British  dominion,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  every  protection  and  sup- 
part  which  we,  as  their  political  brethren,  can  affi:>rd  them.  Unfor- 
tsoately,  however,  their  connection  with  a  British  Qovernment  is  ,a 
sHgma  on  the  British  character.  The  narrow  and  shortsighted 
policy  of  the  Company  has  no  tendency  to  improve  the  moral  or 
political  condition  of  the  Hindoos.  The  whole  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  education  and  general  improvement  in  India  has 
been  forced  on  the  Company,  and  at  the  most  amounts  to  nothing. 
What  can  be  effected  by  a  dozen  or  two  schools,  and  a  few  mis- 
sionaries, among  83  millions  of  people  ? 
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Every  principle  of  bumBcity  and  true  religion  ia  &vaurable'  to 
the. objects  of  the  meeting  which  was  held  od  Tuesday  evening ; 
and  we  must  also  odd,  that  the  immediate  interests  of  Coventry  are 
concerned,  in  exposing  the  crime  and  misery  for  which  the  Company 
have  made  themselves  responsible  in  India.  Not  only  has  thdr 
system  been  the  promoter  of  crime  in  that  country,  but  it  has  also 
extended  its  sphere  of  mischief  to  this  city,  where  a  heavy  tax  10 
levied  on  the  industry  of  Coventry  in  order  to  maintain  the  Com- 
pany in  their  monopoly  of  the  importation  of  silk.  Every  means  of 
aboUshing  this  expressive  grievance  should  be  encouraged ;  and  we 
dunk  a  complete  development  of  the  horrors  sanctioned  under  the 
misrule  of  Leadenh all- street  will  be  of  the  highest  importance.  To 
Mr.  P^gs,  as  the  founder  of  the  project  now  on  foot,  the  membera 
of  the  silk-trade  will  therefore  be  indebted  for  providing  them  with 
an  efficient  weapon  of  attack  against  their  enemies ;  and  he  wiU 
also  be  entitled  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  Natives  of  India,  for 
the  zeal  with  which,  like  the  Los  Casas  of  the  New  World,  he  has 
pleaded  for  the  alleviation  of  their  wretchedness. 

Pursuant  to  the  advertisement  which  appeared  in  'The  Observer' 
(rf  lest  week,  the  mee^ng  called  for  the  above  purpose  was  held  on 
last  Tuesday  evening  in  the  County  Hall.  At  an  early  hour,  the 
Hall  was  filled  with  a  crowded  assemblage  in  which  we  observed 
many  ladies,  and  most  of  the  respectable  members  of  the  different 
duseoting  congregations  of  thb  city.  About  half-post  six  o'clock^ 
tfae  worshipful  the  Mayor  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  business 
opened  by  the  Rev:  Mr,  Peggs,  Secretary  to  a  Society  formed  in. 
Coventry  for  the  snppressiDD  of  the  Suttee  and.  other  cruel  customs 
in  India. 

After  gratefully  acknowledging  the  readiness  with  which  tfaa 
suggestion  to  form  the  Society,  and  to  convene  the  present  meeting, 
bad  been  received,  the  Reverend  Gentleman,  in  an  eloquent  address^ 
of  which  we  are  only  enabled  to  give  a  brief  outline,  proceeded  to 
call  the  attention  o'f  his  audience  to  the  object  contemplated, 
and  the  meant  by  toAicft  i*  might  be  Tealued.  The  object  con- 
templated by  the  Society  was  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  in 
India.  Those  sacrifices  are  of  various  kinds  :  Suttees,  the  burning; 
or  burying  alive  of  women.  The  speaker  described  one  of  those 
rites  which  himself  and  Mrs.  P.  had  witnessed  at  Cuttack,  in 
Orissa,  August  19,  1884.  (It  is  fully  detailed  in  '  The  Suttee's 
Cry  to  Britain,'  p.  910.)  At  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  the  women 
are  burnt  alive  inapit.  Official  documents  give  about  700  annually; 
but  this  does  not  include  those  on  the  tributary,  allied,  and  inde- 
pendent states  of  Hindoostan.  Infant'uAde  is  another  species  of 
human  sacrifices  ;  though  abolished  at  Saugur  by  tiie  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley  in  1802,  it  still  exists  under  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  near 
Benares ;  probably  a  tkotiiand  female  children  perish  annually. 
Qhaut  Mvrdert  are  the  exposure  of  the  sick  on  tht  banks  of  tbo 
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Ganges.  The  late  Rer.  D.  Bmivn,  chaplain  in  Calcutta,  affirms, 
.'  The  Brahmins  can,  as  may  serve  their  interest,  devote  any  sick 
member  of  a  family  to  death,  and  incredible  numbera  are  destroyed 
bg  this  bloody  tttperitilioH  !'  By  Pilgriniaget  to  Juggeraaut's 
Temple,  in  Oriasa,  Gya,  and  Allahabad,  at  which  |>liu:cs  the  East 
India  Company  levy  a  tax,  and  thus  increase  the  celebrity  of  idolatry, 
hundreds  aanually  perish.  The  speaker  here  described  what  be  bad 
seen, '  How  are  their  sorrows  multiplied  that  hasten  after  another 
god  !'  Besides  these,  there  are  narioui  kindt  of  immolationt  to  the 
tungainaTy  iduU  of  India,  which  are  permitted  by  the  British  Go- 
Temmeut.  Pilgrims  cast  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  Jugger- 
naut's car.  Lepers,  aged,  supers tltiuus  persons,  and  the  widows  of 
a  certain  caste,  are  buried  alive.  Some  {>ersons  drown  themselves, 
particularly  at  Allahabad,  the  juncture  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and 
'  Jumna.  This  is  now  abolished  by  the  magistrate  of  the  city ;  byt 
it  prevails  in  other  places.  At  Ooncan  Mand-atta,  on  the  Nerbu^da 
river,  persons  fall  from  an  eminence  ;  and,  test  they  should  survive 
and  he  king  of  the  place,  their  death  is  hastened  by  poison.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  in  his  '  Account  of  Central  Hindoostan,'  supposes 
between  2,00O  and  3,000  persons  have  been  put  to  death  within 
thirty  years  as  supposed  witches  !  Decapitated  bodies  show  that 
actual  human  sacrifices  still  exist.  '  Indinn  idolatry,'  says  Dr. 
Carey,  '  destroys  more  than  the  sword !  Probably  10,000  per- 
sona perish  annually,  the  victims  of  Hindoo  cruelty.  "  The  voice 
of  OTir  brother's  blood  crielh,"  let  its  voice  be  heard.'  The 
Reverend'  speaker  then  observed,  that  the  meani  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  these  practices  were  evident.  Inforrnation  must 
be  procured,  and  diffused  in  Great  Brittun  and  India.  Societies 
should  be  fonned  in  every  county  at  least  i  these  would  rouse  the 
public  mind,  and  fix  it  upon  the  subject.     Friends  to  the  object  of 

'  the  meeting  should  originate  petitions,  and  urge  the  abolition  of 
this  '  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.'  The  Reverend  Gentleman 

~  said,  I  feel  these  things  almost  to  distraction,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  circulate  intbrmation,  and  call  public  attention  to  the  subjecL 
*^-  P^BBs  then  acknowledged  the  assistance  received.     A  Member 

-  of  Parliament  gave  him  Wl.  i  a  gentletnsn  who  said  he  had  no 
money,  but  who  was  a  banker  and  a  paper-maker,  soon  mode  him 
some,  and  presented  him  with  51. ;  a  clergyman  in  Bedfordshire  has 
done  the  same,  and  also  a  young  lady  at  Salisbury.  About  13,000 
pAmphlets  have  been  printed.    The  profits  are  devoted  to  gratuitous 

.  circulation.  Let  Britain  '  plead  for  the  widow.'  '  Spe«uK,'  as  Mr. 
Montgomery  expresses  it,  '  with  speedi  resiatlees  as  the  voice  of 
bktodl' 

Mr.  Peggs  then  moved  ttie  first  Resolution. 
'  That  the  practice  existing  in  British  India  of  burning  widows 
on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  late  husbands,  and  other  customs  by 
which  human  life  is  sacrificed,  are  a  gross  viialation  of  the  natui^ 
OrieiUai  Hentld,  fV.  20.  3  O 
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principles  of  joatice  and  humanity,  and  in  their  influence  highly 
demoralising.' 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Jbrard  rose  to  second  the  Resolution  just  moved, 
and  md,  that  after  the  abl«  statement  irhich  had  just  been  mode, 
though  he  could  not  be  exjiected  to  say  any  thing  to  increase  the 
impre^ion,  yet  he  had  a  few  remarks  to  offer.  The  Reverend 
Genlleman  then  drew  a  feeling  picture  of  the  contrast  between  a 
Em'opean  and  an  Indian  ihmily,  when  deprived  of  a  father  by  the 
hand  of  death,  which  from  these  customs  at  once  tiereaved  the  poor 

-Indian  children  of  both  parents  for  uu  object  which  was  visionary, 
there  being  nothing  real  in  the  transaction  but  its  misery,  Atiothp 
consideration  which  struck  him  waa,  that  the  individual  sacrificed 
was  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  improvement,  and  from  all  the  adv^v- 
tages  of  Christianity,  which  was  the  great  good.  If  this  practice 
WBsaboLshed,  both  the  widow  and  hercbildrcn  might  be  instructed, 
■ud  receive  the  substantial  blessings  of  Christianity  ibr  the  phan- 
tom)), of  idolatry.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where,  according  to 
,Mr.  EUis,  a  missionary,  infanticide  had  ceased,  a  child  had  wca 
'examined  as  to  bis  beUef  before  a  whole  congregalion,  and,  having 
gjf/en  great  satisfaction  by  his  answers,  a  Native  woman  who  had 

.deitnoyed  her  children,  burst  into  an  agony,  and  exclaimed  to  tite 
mistionaries,    '  Why   did  you   not  come  sooner  ?'    He  expected 

.  tlut  the  Indian  youth  would  reproach  us  in  the  same  way  for  not 
having  previously  interfered  with  these  shamefiil  practices.  We  could 
not  say  the  case  was  hopeless,  for  many  authorities  in  India  Had 

.  S;s8ert^  that  these  changes  might  be  effected  without  endangering 
our  dominions  ;  and,  in  ract,  a  principle  of  gratitude  was  the  best 
mode  of  atiocbing  a  people.  To  the  ladies  the  Indian  women  were 
peculiar  objects  of  pity  :  for  in  that  country  they  were  often  con- 
signed to  death  at  an  early  age,  merely  because  tbey  were  women. 
The  Cburman  then  put  the  Resolution,  which  was  carried  un- 

.  aoiOKiUBly.   . 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kkanklin  read  a  paper,  stating  the  number  of 

'  victiDis  annually  buret  or  buried  alive  to  l>e  about  700.     He  cz- 

-  pMiated  on  the  circumstances  oftbose  superstitions,  which  he  tenaed 
suicides,  which  were  the  mostdreadful  kind  of  murder,  as,  from  the 

'  murdered  persons  dying  in  tlie  act  of  rebellion,  they  were  incapable 

-  of  repentance.  The  present  was  not  the  cause  of  rdigion,  bat 
humanity,  and  was  generally  popular ;  tor,  when  he,  with  a  friend, 
went  round  with  a  petition  against  the  Suttees,  there  were  bat  two 
persona  who  refused  to  sign.  Snch  was  the  political  inSoence  «f 
the  Government  of  this  country,  that  a  dash  of  the  pen  would  re- 
move in  a  day  all  these  abominations ;  and,  where  there  was  power 
to  do  this,  it  ought  to  be  employed,  or  we  were  made  responsible 
for  other  men's  sins.  Mr.  Franklin  then  moved  the  next  Resola- 
don,  seconded  by  R.  Booth,  Esq. 

'  That  this  meeting  learns  with  deep  regret,  from  official  ^oco- 
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ments  now  before  the  public,  that  the  number  of  widows  (some  of 
tkem  mere  children)  hurnl  or  buried  alive  in  the  presideDcy  of  Ben- 
gal, in  twelve  years,  from  1S15  to  IH'iS,  Bmouats  to  7154  ;  and  ia 
^le  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies,  where  the  practice  ia  much 
less  frequent,  the  number,  in  about  ten  years,  was  635  ;  grand  total, 
7789,  or  about  700  annually,  and  approves  of  the  measures  contem- 
ftlated  to  alralisb  the  appalling  custom.' 

Carried  unanimousiy. 

Tlie  Rev,  J.  Melsok  said,  it  was  an  honour  to  the  city  of  Co' 
ventry  (bat  it  had  been  the  first  to  give  birth  to  the  Society  founded 
^r  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  customs  in  India.  He  congratulated 
the  Chairman  on  the  respectubility  and  number  of  the  persons  at  the 
meeting,  and  on  the  occasion  which  had  called  them  together.  The 
JUverend  Gentleman  then  moved  the  fbjlowing  Aesolution,  which 
yna  seconded  by  Mr,  Heanel,  and  carried  unanimously  : 

'  That  this  meeting  refers,  with  much  satis  taction,  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  passed  in  1793,  viz.. 
'"  That  it  is  the  peculiar  and^  bounden  duty  of  the  British  L<^|;iala- 
ture  to  promote,  by  all  just  and  prudent  means,  the  interest  and 
bappiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and 
that  for  these  ends  such  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may  gra- 
ilnally  tend  to  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge,  aod.to  their 
religious  and  moral  improvement."' 

The  next  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rer.  J.  Sibree,  and  secoiided 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Butler. 

Mr.  Sibree,  after  commenting  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  - 
atrocities  which  hod  been  described,  said,  he  must  differ  from 
'Ue  brother  Franklin,  and  consider  them  not  eo  much  as  cases  of 
«uicide  as  of  murder  on  the  part  of  the  woman's  relations.  He 
4nuted  this  foul  blot  on  the  British  name  and  Glovemment  would 
.soon  be  swept  away.  The  following  resolution  was  then  put  and 
■carried  unanimously : 

'  That,  while  this  meeting  gratefully  'acknowledges  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  for  the  ciril  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
immense  population  of  India,  it  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  above  resolution,  it  ia  expedient  to  petition  Parhament  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  it  may  in  its  wisdom  seem  most  expedient  &jg 
the  speedy  and  entire  abolition  of  these  murderous  practices.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fbanklin  explained:  when  the  act  was  voluntary, 
be  considered  it  suicide. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peggs  next  read  the  following  petition. 
'  To  the  Honourable  the  Common*  of  the  Vniteil  Kingdom  cf  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  in  PaTlianienl  ataembled,  the  humble  Petition 

qf  the  Inhabitant*  of  the  City  of  Conentrg  and  id  Ficinity, 

'  Shkwstb, — That  your  petitioners  leom  with  the  deepest  regret 

that  the  burning  of  widows  with  the  bodies  of  their  late  husbands— 
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the  deatroction  of  female  children — the  exposnre  of  the  sick  on  the 
baoks  of  the  river  Ganges — and  other  cuatoms  by  which  human 
life  is  cruelly  sacrificed,  continue  to  be  practised  in  British  India ; 
and  particulsrly  that  pilgrimaget  to  certain  temples  in  that  country 
'are  superintended  by  the  British  authorities  as  lourcei  of  revenue  to 
the  Honourable  East  India  CompaDy's  Government. 

'  That  it  further  appears  to  yonr  petitioners,  that  the  practice  of 
burning  widows  is  unauthorised  hy  the  institutes  of  Menu,  the 
igreat  Legislator  of  the  Hindoos,  who  enjoins  various  precepts  ftw 
the  future  conduct  of  widows,  which,  of  course,  are  iDconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  such  sacrifices  ;  that  the  British  Government 
in  India  ia  able  to  abolish  these  appalling  practices  in  its  own 
dominiuns,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  many  of  its  func- 
tiouartes  as  stated  in  the  six  volumes  of  Parliamentary  Papers  on 
Hindoo  immolations  ;  that  the  existing  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Bengal  Government,  respecting  Suttees,  hy  which  the  permission 
'Of  the  magistrates  is  granted,  and  the  attendance  of  the  police  ap- 
pointed, have  unintentionally  promoted  the  celebrity  and  increase  of 
these  imniolntions ;  that  other  cruel  'practices  continue  their  ravages 
in  society,  unawed  by  British  humanity  and  justice';  and  that  the 
system  pursued  by  the  British  Government,  which  allows  a  premium 
to  the  Pundas  who  collect  pilgrims  for  the  worship  of  the  idol  Jug- 
gernaut, at  the  great  temple  in  Orissa,  occnsiona  an  increase  of  the 
'native  superstition,  contrary  to  the  purpart  of  a  resolution  of  your 
Honourable  House,  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen, 
recognising  it  as  the  duty  of  thb  country  to  introduce  among  our 
fellow-subjects  in  India  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 

'  That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  most  earnestly  implore  your 
Honourable  House  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  most 
expedient  and  effectual  for  the  suppression  of  such  atrocious  prao 
-  tices  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  support  of  a  sanguinary  idolatry, 
so  opposed  to  the  real  welfare  of  our  Indian  possessions  ;  and  thus 
to  remove  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  our  national  character,  and 
relieve  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  frnm  the  effects  of  these 
deadly  supentitiona.     And  your  petitioners,  &c.' 

A  similar  petition  (o  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Colk  complimented  the  City  of  Coventry  on  pos- 
sessing their  present  Bishop,  and  moved, 

'  That  the  petitions  now  read  be  adopted,  and  that  the  hon.  and 
lig^t  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  be  requested  to 
present  the  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Members  for 
this  City  that  to  the  House  (tf  Commons.' 

Alderman  Mebridkw,  in  seconding  the  preceding  speaker,  said 
be  felt  great  pleasure  in  having  any  resolution  put  into  his  haDd 
which  would  at  all  accelerate  the  wishea  of  the  d 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Pxoos  uid,  lie  had  convened  vith  the  Biahop  of 
'  CovcnUy  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  and  presented  him  with 
acMne  copies  of  the  pamphlets  :  from  what  his  Lordship  then  nid, 
be  had  no  doubt  be  had  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jahvh  moved, — '  That  this  meeting  detenninet  to 
present  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  a  copy  of  "  The  Suttee's 
Cry  to  Britain,"  abridged  by  the  Coventry  Society  for  the  Aboli<- 
tion  of  Human  Sacrifices  in  India,  and  that  subscriptions  be  imme- 
Aately  commenced  to  promote  the  otgects  of  the  institution.' 

Dr.  SouTHAH  seconded  the  motion.  With  regard  to  the  Society, 
a  suhscriptiou  of  6*.  conetituted>a  member  of  it,  though  the  smallest 
donation  -would  be  thankAilly  received. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peggb  said  the  object  of  the  Sodety  was  to  con* 
dense  information  on  the  subject,  it  was  not  gain  ;  all  the  profit 
was  consecrated  to  the  purpose  before  them.  The  Rev.  Gentleman 
then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  worthy  chairman,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Booth,  and  carried  nem  con. 

The  Mayor,  in  acknowledging  tbe  compliment  paid  to  him,  said 
the  Hall  was  erected  for  judicial  proceedings,  but  on  tbis  occasion 
it  had  been  converted  from  a  hall  of  justice  into  a  temple  of  mercy. 
In  granting  the  use  of  it,  he  was  happy  to  say  he  had  the  approbaA 
tion  of  his  colleagues. 

It  was  then  announced  that  subscriptions  would  be  received  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Cash,  at  their  warehouse,  Hertford-street,  and 
by  the  members  of  tiae  Committee; 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Conomittee 
of  the  Society  founded  in  tbis  city,  for  the  abolition  of  Hnmaa 
Sacrifices.     Dr.  Southam,  Chairman. 

Rev.  J.  Jbrabd,  Mr.  Josbph  Cun, 

-—   F.  Fkanklin.  —  JoBiAB  Cash. 

— ■   J.  SinaEB.  -~  S.  Hkhnbll. 

—    T.Pabis,  Sen.  —  J.  Whittbm. 

-  ^    N.  RowTOM.  —  R.  Boots. 


J.  Melsok. 


Rev.  J.  Pecos,  Secretary, 


Ths  Dhbam— To  Cblia. 

How  wildly  grand,  how  brightly  gay. 

The  glittering  pageant  seems, 
Which  charms  us,  at  the  close  day. 

In  the  fitiry  world  of  drtamt ! 
But  yet  (though  fraught  with  thouaand  Uls) 

From  which  we  vainly  flee) 
The  making  world  is  richer  still— 

For — it  possesses — thee  ! 
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Wb  feel  great  gr&tiflcntlon  in  bniigaUeto  state,  thai  Bb-.BKk- 
,  ingbaita'a  viait  to  MencHester  vms  in  e««iy<  reipeet  a^gntifjingito 
bimself  peraonally,  and'ae  beneficial  to  the  poblic  ot^cdt  iiitfa>HiiCk 
it  was  made,  as  hia  previdtis  visit  to  Livefpoid.  Tl»  aiMliaMM* 
tbat  attended  bis  Lectures  were  even  jook  vutawttna,  laiit  e^Ml^ 
respectable;  and  tbe  demoDstrations  of  anqiudiGed  amaobation 
irluch  be  received  from  men  of  all  parties,  were  as  deli^tfol  t^ 
witness  as  tbey  are  pleasing  to  record.  Tbe  private  hospitalitia; 
oS&fjnoU.  opnlent  and  diBtiiu;uisbed  of  tbe  ishabitants  of  Man- 
pfaeater  were  aiao  extended  to  their  visitor,  in  tbe  most  cordlal'knd 
inendlr  manner ;  and  notbing  tbat  could  contribute  to  hia  comfort 
or  his  natificfition  was.  omitted.  Rescn-ving  our  report  of  the  public 
prOceedinga,  to  whicb  the  Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Bucl^ingbuia 
,wiU,  DO  doubt,  lead,  ud^I  the  succeeding  number,  we  content  oiir- 
•elves.  for  tbe  present,  with  giving  a  very  few  portions  only  of  tb» 
articles  tbat  have  appeared  on  that  subject,  in  the  papers  of  tlie 
town. 

B-orn  '  The  Ma'ttfhetter  Timei,'  Feb.  f. 
'OasAT  erents  do  not  only  often  spring  from  little  cafiws,  but 
tnmt  causes  which  would  seem  to  prtnnise  directly  contrary  resulUc. 
When  Charles  I.,  in  tbe  exercise  of  his  tyrannical  power,  prevented 
the  emigration  of  Hansen,  Sydney,  and  Cromwell  to  the  Americaa 
C<ri(niica,  in  search  of  that  freedom  which  they  despaired  of  «ver 
seeing  restored  in  England,  he  linew  not  that,  instead  of  extinguish- 
ing the  spirit  of  liberty,  he  thereby  signed  his  own  death-warrant ; 
at^,  wtien  tbe  East  India  Company  banished  Mr.'Buckib^ham  frnm. 
tbeir  terriiories,  and  destroyed  the  property  which.  In  the  manly 
and  independent  exercise  of  hia  talents,  be  bad  created^  they  knew 
not  that,  instead  of  crushing  into  utter  impotency  tlie  individual 
whose  freedom  of  comments  on  their  odious  S3  stem  in  India  excited 
their  fear  and  their  hatred,  tbey  were  transferring  to  the  best  field 
for  e^caciouaopposition  to  the  continuance  of  their  monopoly,  Uieir 
miaerable  commercial  policy,  and  the  oppression  of  their  territorial 
government,  tbe  man  who,  possessing  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
Oriental  affairs,  and  animated  to  ten-fold  activity  by  tbe  sense  ctf 
grievous  wrong,  would,  of  all  others,  be  the  moat  eminently  suc- 
cesafiil  in  rousing  the  people  of  England  to  the  loss  and  the  degra- 
dation they  suffer  by  p^rmitlhig  an  immense  empire  to  remain, 
nnder  tbe  fdmost  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a  selfish  and  imbecile- 
corporation. 

'But  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  expression  of  public  feeling 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  has  produced, at  Liverpool,  and  which,  do 
doubt,  be  will  produce  in  every  town  he  visits  ?     Unfortnnsiely, 
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ctHwtitnted  u  our  repiesentative  Bystem  is,  a  deep  and  nniTenal 
cteiTictkm  in  1h»  aaaUaiat'  tiw  pepploL  does  Mrt  naoaawrtl;  ffoniow- 
jrfcate ilBdf to tbe liegiBtetare^  Ifywitbtbeeuqiljt^^gilwMitivp 
■bwddred:  indirMnab,  tb*  wbale  tweatf  .auUiow  W  ibhahiUtQUiof 
ibeov  iilw  'wen,  mth  one  mind  and  voice,.to  dnelare  tlwtjfidwtre  to 
we  fteoUiBlnd  Ba4Bligfatencd  tjaUta  of  gnrienuDent,  wbklt  shgt^d 
pMrmit  the  Adl  ieviiapamat  of  all  the  caaabililJea  of  out  Cc^Dial 
poueesiaBa,  and  cslabUsb  a  rcdprocatian  of  benefits  wiUi  Uie  inotbcr 
ommtry;  if  tbe  ^rhole- twenty  millivna  thuadecleLred  tbeir  de«^e,to 
see  the  estaUiehiBeDb  <^  uioh  ■  B;item,  their  wish  might  be  frtu- 
tnted:  by  Ihe  hsodibl  of  indiridiials  who,  bj>  possession  of  boroaglns, 
nominee  a  m^ority  of  the  jnembers  ot  t^  House  of  Comowns. 
W«  know  thst  that  band^  aC  individuals  have  frustrated,  wd.idll 
Hmstrat^  ercry  plan  c£  ^riianuotory  reform,  because  it  would 
destroy  Ihdi  own  monopoly ;  andithat  w^  the  willing  &id  of  the 
Mfaer  parts  of  the  iandad-interest^  they  have  also  reodned  iueSecttul 
•v?ry  efcrt  to  obtain  a  frea  trade  in  com,  because  they  wish  to 
nri(^  the  moniqwlf  oi  its  giowtii.;  and  that,  if  tlwir  own  excInBire 
pnnlq^'  and  iiiteresta  are  involved  in  the  preservation  of,  the 
wiMched  sysMmi  of  gov«riuDg  India,  the  voice  of  the  people 
irill  be  utterly  disregaided.  To  know,  then,  what  will  be,  th«,Qfiect 
of  the  expression  of  public  feeling  which  is  following  M/.  Buclting- 
ham's  active  labours,  we  must  inquire  how  far  tbe  interests  of  our 
L^Blotors  are  coiKemed-  in  supporting  a  monopoly  which  is  so 
mnch  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the  puUic. 

'  NotwitUsUndiDg  the  great  inRuence  wliich  the  East  India  Com- 
puiy  possesses  in  I'Brliament,  and  with  Ministers  by  an  intcrcbaoge 
of  patronage,  it  is  a  great  eucoumgemcat  to  active  "  agitation,"  that 
the  interest  of  all  the  Members  in  both  Houses  Is  not  engaged 
against  it.  Ministers  may  be  neutralised  by  obtaining  in  a  more 
di^'ect  manner  that  patronage  which,  as  Castlereagh  declared,  it  was 
notocioua  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  was  obtained  by  the  trafficking 
far  it  of  seats  in  the  honourable  House ;  and  the  owners  of  the  soil 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  increased  importation  of  cotton  and 
indigo,  sugar  and  coffee.  The  coDtest,  therefore,  is  simply  between 
the  public  and  the  Directors  of  the  Company  ;  and  sorely  the  open- 
ing  of  unrestricted  commerce  with  three  hundred  miUions  of  people, 
incoutestably  eager  to  adopt  our  habits,  and  consume  our  manubc- 
tures,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  Parliament  which,  in  the  slightest 
d^ree,  approaches  W  an  enlightened  spirit  of  legislation,  ought  &r 
to  outweigh  any  consideration  of  the  interests  of  a  corporation,  even 
if  that  body  carried  on  a  highly  advantageous  trade,  and  much  more 
when  its  commerce  is  almost  entirely  unprofitable.  This,  then,  is 
a  question  on  which  the  voice  of  the  public  may  be  raised,  without 
any  of  that  despondency  as  to  the  effect  which  is  felt,  when  demands 
are  made  which  it  is  not  the  interest  of  our  legislators,  as  indivi- 
duals>  to  grant.    Mr.  Butjungham  has  l»ought  forward  the  inba- 
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bitonli  of  I^vcrpool,  as  one  nun,  to  oppose  tbe  oontiimaiMe  of  the 
iqurious  monopoly,  and  we  faave  every  reaaon  to  believe  that  he 
bas  producMi  an  equal!]'  powerfid  KntatiDn  here.  His  lectum  bmre 
been  attended  by  must  tk  tbe  leading  and  iDBoential  men  of  tbe 
town  and  neighbouboDd,  and,  large  as  tbe  room  is  in'whicb  tbey 
were  delivered,  it  was  every  day  crowded.  .  As  a  lecturer,  Mr. 
Buckingbam's  manner  is  more  collotjuJAl  than  oratorical.  Thete 
'  does  not  appear  any  straining  after  effect,  no  culling  of  expressimiB 
or  balancing  of  periods,  no  turning  to  tbisautiior  or  to  that,  for 
appropriate  quotations  ;  and  his  digressions  are  but  judicious  illna- 
trations  or  comments  on  bis  own  text. '  If  we  were  disposed  to  find 
fault  at  all,  it  would  be  with  tbe  introduction  of  so  mucb:  matter 
'  which  he  bad  previously  given  to  tbe  world  in  his  volumes  of.  pub- 
■  lisbed  "  Traveb."  But  tJsis  was  certainly  new  to  many  of  his  aoHti- 
tors,  and  was  also  necessary  to  keep  the  chain  of  bis  narrative  us- 
broken,  and,  by  tbe  introductiou  of  variety  of.  incident,  to  saj^iort 
the  interest  of  oral  lectures  for  five  or  six  days.  As  we  have  're- 
marked in  another  place,  the  detail  of  these  incidents  has  excited, 
rather  than  satiated,  public  curiosity,  concerning^  countries  equally 
interesting  to  the  theologian,  the  antiquarian,  the  poet,  and  last,  not 
least  in  tbis  district,  the  mercbaDt.'  ■ 

From  '  The  Manchetter  Guardian,'  Feb.  7. 

'  East  India  Monopolt. — Fifty  years  hence,  when  our  sons  and 
grandsons  shall  be  in  tbe  possession  of  a  free,  extensive,  and  lucra- 
tive trade  with  tbe  populous  and  fruitful  regions  of  the  East,  it  will 
seem,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  almost  incredible  to  them  that  we, 
during  the  enlightened,  and  busy,  and  enterprising  period  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  have  rested  quiet  in  being  almost  entirely 
.  shut  out  from  one  of  the  best  channels  for  the  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial wealth  that  could  be  offered  to  our  notice.  It  will  seem 
incredible,  that,  when  in  monied  circles  capital  was  so  abundant  as 
almost  to  have  liecoine  unproductive  j  when,  by  the  supply  of 
labour  having  outstripped  the  increase  of  demand  for  it,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  labourers  had  been  greatly  deteriorated ;  when  we  were 
oppressed  by  taxation,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  debt ;  when, 
in  short,  on  every  account,  and  from  every  motive,  we  were  bound 
to  make  the  utmost  use  of  our  resources  : — it  will,  we  repeat,  seem 
incredible  to  our  posterity,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
should  so  long  and  so  unresistingly  have  submitted  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company.  Such,  however,  has  been  the"  obsti- 
nacy of  error,  so  slow  the  progress  of  just  ideas  upon  this  subject, 
that,  even  during  the  dii'cussions  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  renewal 
of  the  Company's  Charter,  a  highly  popular  work,  ("  The  Edin- 
burgh Beview,"  vol.  xv.  p.  2e9-;o,)  strongly  doubted  the  possibility 
of  pushing  tbe  sale  of  our  manufactures  in  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company,  to  any  considerable  increase,  by  the  Gommon 
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operotioM  of  pmate  merchanta ;  and,  wfailst  admitting  the  abstracf 
truth  of  theargumentB  in  favour  offree  trade,  gravelyaaaerted  that 
anch  wu  not  the  interest  of  the  public,  because  indiridunl  merchanu 
would  Boon  cease  to  export  their  goods^  from  finding  it  impossible. 
to  dispose  of  them  at  a  profit ;  and  that,  even  if  a  trade  in  British 
goods  were  Corced  for  a  short  time,  it  would  soon  fall  back  to  its 
old  amount,  whilst  the  East  India  Company  were  induced,  by  other 
considerations  than  those  of  gain,  annually  to  purchase  Idi^  quan- 
tities, which,  though  tbey  might  dispose  of  them  at  a  loss,  formed'-' 
ah  important  and  advantageona  vent  for  the  manufactures  which, 
under  a  free  trade  to  the  East,  would  cease  to  exist. 
-  '  To  say  that  this  journal  has  since  amply  redeemed  the  error  of 
tfiose  false  and  ill-considered  opinions,  would  be  to  say  for  less  in  Its 
fiiyourthan  it  deserves.  We  hope,  however,  and  indeed  we  do 
not  doubt,  that  it  will  still  more  thoroughly  compensate  for  any 
effect  its  former  course  might  have,  in  creating  an  apathetic  dispo- 
sition amongst  the  public,  by  now  doing  all  that  lies  in  its  power' 
towards  rousing  them  to  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  stake 
for  wtiich  they  will  have  to  contend. 

'  At  the  late  hour  at  which  we  liave  been  able,  for  the  first  time- 
thia  week,  to  direct  our  attention  to  this  subject,  there  are  a  variety: 
of  important  considerations  respecting  it  pressing  upon  our  atten- 
tion, to  which  it  is  quite  impossible  we  can  here  do  justice.  We 
must,  therefore,  for  the  present  content  ourselves  with  an  exprea- 
sion  of,  what  we  are  sure  is  the  universal  sense  of  those  who  have 
had  the  gratification  of  attending  Mr.  Buckinghun's  course,  the 
deep  obligatiim  under  which  all  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
kingdom  will  lie  to  that  gentleman,  for  his  zealous  and  most  useful 
efforts  to  direct  public  attention  to  East  India  aflairs.  Throughout 
)ue  lectures,  Mr.  Buckingham,  by  his  clearness  of  arrangement,  his 
fielicily  of  illustration,  his  varied  information,  by  the  remarkable 
turn  forobservatioD,  ofwhici}  he  has  given  evidence,  by  his  alMolute 
pUthora  of  matter,  (for  he  never  hesitates  or  loses  the  thread, of  bis 
discourse  for  an  instant,)  and  though  these  ar«  in  some,  but  not  all, 
leapecta,  of  less  consequence,  by  his  very  agreeable  manners,  his 
disdnct  articulation  and  pleasing  delivery,  has  secured  a  very  high 
place  in  the  regard  of  his  auditors,  who  have,  we  have  little  doubt, 
.derived  much  more  information  from  him,  on  the  topics  of  which  be- 
treated,  than  they  could  have  derived  by  the  dedication  of  the  same 
.tjme  to  the  same  object  in  any  other  manner, 

"The  most  important  parte  by  for,  though  to  a  miscellaneous 
audience  perhaps  not  the  most  interesting,  of  Mr.  BuckioghEUo's 
lectures,  have  been  those  which  related  to  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  to  the  present  restrictions  on  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  those  countries,  and  to  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  their 
removal.  Though  he  has  every  cause  for  irritation  and  anger 
against  the  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Buckiugbam  has,  with  much 
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ggod  tute,  entirelT  alistBiiif^  from  making  bis  obseTratiottB  cmtlMlr 
cgndiid  "appear  the  result  oif  personal  Kieling  j  h«  ticfi  fBat'^ci  ' 
wUhea  to  consider  Litnself,  and  we'  would  liave  him  considered,  itr 
'  t^  apoatle  of  Indi^/  with  this  Airther  ubderstan^g,  however, 
U^flt,  so  far  as  reliites  to  East  India  conceraa,  hi  shoiild  be  dte 
apoatle  of  England  alsa  ' 

'  We  had  DOi  heat^-iitt-  Bjfckiqghwi'*  &^i  lecture  to  its  concln- 
rfgn,  beibie  we  were  satisfi^  that,  gieat  aa  was  the  pleasure  iie  wbs 
giving  to  bii  audieoce  here,  valuable  as  w^  the  instruction  fa£  was 
cpnupDuicatiDg  to  them,  hi^^ly  useful  as  bis  ample  store  of  com-, 
mercial  and  political  knowledge  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  East 
Voi^  be  deemed  in  whatever  town  he  might  present  himself,  there 
was  yet  another  audience— one  in  the  metropolis — before  whom  it 
was  &r  more  imjxirtant  (hat  he  should  he  enabled  to  appear  and  to 
u>eak.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  discussion  of 
East  India  affairB  must  be  commenced  in  Parliameuti  theCompanj' 
tfe  sure  to  have  their  advocates  in  that  assembly  urged  by  almost 
qvery  inducement  that  can  animate  the  exertions,  and  shape  flie 
conduct,  of  man,  to  support  their  cause ;  it  is  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence that  the  public  also  should  have  theirs.  Forty  years  ago 
ti>e  paid  tools  of  even  some  of  the  Native  sovueigns  in  IndialbuDd 
ibar  way  into  the  Houae  of  Commons.  Shall  tbe  door  wbidi  ink 
eptn  to  them  be  closed  agiuBst  an  energetic,  talented,  and  high" 
•nneipled  advocate  of  tree  trade  ?  TliBt  Mr.  Buckingfaam  sfatmid 
ntdd  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  diacus^oos  on 
Ibe  East  India  Company's  Charter,  appears  to  us  an  object  of  ex* 
treme  Importance.  Who  is  better  fitted,  by  his  ready  and  impres* 
rive  elocutioti,  but  ttiU  more  so  by  bis  extensive  knowledge  af  tha 
commeTctal  capatnlities  of  the  East,  by  tbe  personal  expeiieDce  he 
has  had  as  to  tbe  cbaracter  and  wants  ^  tbe  Natives,  to  plead  effec- 
tually on  beb^  of  free  trade  and  colonisation  1  But  still  latxa, 
Wbo  is  at  ooce  so  well  qualiBed  Mid  so  well  disposed  to  crtias' 
examine  the  Company's  witnesses,  to  delect  and  expose  labe  testi- 
toony,  or  to  extract  even  from  bis  opponents  twequivocal  evidenoe 
ia  favour  of  his  case  ? 

'These  ane  cuiiBideratioaa  wbicb  Wc  would  i^pre^s  on  tbe  coni- 
tttercial  puUic  wherever  our  journal  is  read.  They  are.  It  is  true, 
very  inadequately  represented  in  Parliament  j  but  they  can,  if  they 
please,  e^uily  secure  a  seat  for  Mr.  Buckingbam.  If  they  .do  not, 
we  think  they  will  not  do  justice  to  that  gentleman  ;  but  we  (faiok 
also,  what  in  a  national  point  of  view  is  far  more  important,  tfiot 
Ibey  will  not  do  jostice  to  themselves.' 

»«m  '  Tht  Uanchetter  Hereury,'  Feb.  10. 
'DuRiNO  the  past  week,  Mr.  Buckingham  (with  whose  name  and 
cbaracter  our  readers  are  doubtless  well  acquainted)  has  been  deli- 
vering a  course  of  lectures  on  those  countries  of  tbe  East  wbicli  he 
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VUMdintitecome  oflii*  csMndol  tnsda ;  Ibti  object  t/ wfaich 
letitilrM  -wM'BotiMrdiF'to  give  a  aaecinat  aad^populuvKiirii^t^ 
geogMp^,  addqnttiM,  dimate,  pcodielloni,  populMiOB,  ywwui, 
TDcnt,  BodTasiMenfif  eed»,'bat  aJio  toeirtiibft'Uuir  imaiMKiiMm- 
mercial  capabilities,  and  the  prospect  tlief  ofliF' of  fuitriBhiilgatt 
extensive  market  for  Eo^ish^manufitcturea,  vbta  a  free  and  ntiin- 
terrupted  communicatioo  between  this  country  and  the  eastern 
jnrta  of  the  vorld  shall  be  attained  by  the  reaurral  of  the  riffiurd 
liestrictions  ariaing  out  of  the  monopoly  of- the  Bast  India  Coat* 
pany. 

'pyom  the  interesting  nature  of  the  &ct«  detailed  in  these  lectures^ 
as  well  as  from  the  lively  and  agreeable  manner  in  vhich  they  were 
communicated,  the  whtJe  course  was  in  the  highest  d^ree  mter- 
eating  }  and  gave  unmixed  pleasure  and  eatistaction  to  the  most 
aumerous,  the  most  vespectable^  and  the  most  attentive  audiences 
(hat  ever  attended  a-  course  of  lectures  in  tbis  town.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, wholly  impossible  for  us  to  supply,  in  the  limited  space  we 
we  able  to  devote  to  the  subject,  a  full  report  of  five  lectures,  each 
of  which  occupied  nearly  diree  hours  in  the  deUvery,  and  th« 
W^ole  fd  lAicb  comprehend  a  greater  mass  of  interesting  facts  than 
were  ever  before  embodied  in  the  same  number  of  lectures,  we 
fUiMt  content  ourselves  with  noticing  in  detail  only  those  parts  of 
t3te  course  which  were  immediately  connected  with  the  importani 
object  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  mission,  and  with  ^ving  a  wj  brief 
notice  of  the  remainder.' 

Ram '  TfeXivwiwel  Jhiua,'  Feb.  10. 

'  Wa  are  happy  to  find  that  tlus  gentleman  has  met  with  the 
most  cordial  receptioD  possible  at  Manchester,  from  men  of.  aU 
parties,  and  that  his  lActures  have  been  listened  to  by  audiencm 
even  larger  than  those  be  had  in  Liverpool,  with  admiratiw 
amonnting  almoM  to  eothauiaaai.  At  the  repetition  o£  his  finf 
lactnre,  ^ich  ba  gave  at  dia  •arnest  denre  of  many  respectaU* 
Amilies,  on  Saturday  «venisg,  there  were  nearly  seven  hundred 
parsons  present,  all  c^  whom  remained  from  seven  till  half-past  tcff 
-o'dock,  and  listened  with  the  utsoost  delight  to  the  lecturer. 

'  "  The  Manchester  Gnardi^" -contains  the  very  importMNb.iw^ 
cmnmendation:  that  Ur.  Badcii^bajo  should  be  {utt  into  JPar- 
liameat,  to  plead  die  aause  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  t4 
Ibdia  against  Ike  Bast  Intfa  Conweny.  We  subjoin  the  article 
containing  this  leeommendatlon  i  and  the  reasons  addaoed  in  its 
-fiiTom-  are  so  powesfiil  that  we  have  DOthing  to  add  to  them,  except 
the  expression  of  our  ainoere  and  deliberete  conviction  that  Mr. 
Buckingham,  from  his  talents,  his  readiness,  his  pvsuasive  manner, 
his  thwoogh  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  India  both  commercial 
and  political,  bis  energy,  and  his'  uncompromising  honesty,  would 
be  far  the  most  powerful  advocate  which  the  taercantile  interests 
could  possess  in  Parliament  on  this  sobject." 
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■  'WMit  at  Mancheater,  Mr.  Bnckingbatn  has  received  manj- 
fermsl  invitntions,  four  in  one  day,  to  visit  other  towiu  for  the- 
pnrpaae  of  delivtriDg  hie  lectores.  Tlie  abip-owners  of  Hull  have 
appointed  a  meetice  far  this  veelc,  to  consider  of  the  propriety  oT 
Inviting  Mr.  B.  to  ttat  town.' 

From  '  The  Mancheiter  Gazette,'  Feb.  14.    . 

'Manghbstxm  CtfAUBKa  of  CoMiiEacE. — On  Monday,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  MoncheBter  Chamber  of  Commerce  an4 
Manufactures  was  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Exchange,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  directors  for  the  past  .year  to  appoint  direc- 
tors for  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  audit  the  treasurer's  accounts }  Mr. 
Joseph  Armstrong  in  tlie  chair.  The  report  of  the  directors  was 
read  by  the  secretary.  It  recapitulated,  as  usual,  the  various  suIh 
jects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  directors  bad  been  called 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  steps  tbey  had  taken  relative  to 
each.  These,  however,  were  not  remarkable,  either  for  thdr 
number  or  their  importance.  After  the  routine  business  had 
been  disposed  of,  some  discussion  took  place  on  the  sutiject  of 
the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  measures  desi- 
rable to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  it.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
.meeting  appeared  to  l>e,  that  a  public  meeting  of  the  inbaUtants  of 
the  town  ought  to  be  called  oa  the  subject.  The  question  was, 
however,  finally  referred  to  the  newly-elected  directors.  The  thanlu 
of  the  Chamber  were  voted  to  the  late  directors,  and  to  the  chair- 
man ;  after  which  the  meeting  was  dissolved.' 

Frttm  'The  Manchester  Ouardian,'  Fkb.  14. 

'  Ma.  Bdckinoham's  Lecture  i.t  Dckikpield.— ^d  Monday 
lost,  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  depnti^ 
tion  of  gentlemen,  who  waited  upon  him  f^om  Dukinfield,  Hyd^ 
&c.,  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  former  place,  comprising  a  selection 
of  the  subjects  which  had  in  the  previous  week  exdted  so  mudi  in- 
terest in  this  town:  Limited  as  the  population  is,  compared  widi 
that  from  which  his  Manchester  audiences  were  got  together, 
bot  less  than  150  persons,  we  understand,  attended,  whom  the 
lecturer  kept  in  close,  yet  unrestrained  att«ition,  for  upwards  of  four 

To  show  that  the  other  puts  of  the  country  ore  becoming  quite 
as  much  alive  to  the  importaiKe  of  tbe  snhject  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  we  need  only  mention  that  in  the  papers  erf  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  other  great  towns,  several 
articles  have  appeued ;  and  that  in  Sheffield  and  Coventry  the 
Mme  filing  exists.     The  following  -  are  from  the  Papers  of  tite 

'  two  last-named  places  : 

Jtom  '  The  Sheffield  Irit,'  Feb.  3. 

.  .  '  Wk  do  not  generally  like  long  articles  in  a  newspaper ;  but  the 
aul^t  of  our  East  India  trade  and  possessions  is  so  important, 
that  we  have  feb  it  right  to  speak  somewhat  at  large  upon  it  this 
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.Veek,  and  most  earnestly  invite,  not  only  tbe  mercantile  classes,  but 
.the  British  public,  to  take  the  whole  matter  ioto  the  most  seriooa 
consideration. 

'  Although  th«re  is  hardly  a  man,  woiAan,  or  child,  in  the  king- 
dom, who  does  not  consume  some  portion,  more  or  less,  of  Oriental 
produce,  yet  there  have  been  few  questions  of  policy  which  have 
exercised  less  influence  in  the  popular  mind  than  the  government 
'Of  our  vast  possessitiBs  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is,  indeed,  pretty 
generally  known  thnt  there  exists  somewhere,  and  composed  irf 
individnals  whose  names  are  never  mentioned,  a  certain  ancient, 
opnlent,  chartered  body,  called  the  East  India  Company,  the  history 
luid  edicts  of  which  are  nearly  as  deeply  hidden  from  tbe  common- 
alty, as  are  the  mysteries  of  freemasonry  from  the  uninitiated.  The 
East  India  Company's  Charter  will  expire  by  law  in  1834, — pro- 
Tided  the  Company  shall  have  received  three  years'  notice  from  the 
Ii^slature  to  that  effect.  The  discussion  of  this  great  question, 
before  Parnament,  must,  consequently,  take  place  early  in  tbe  year 
1831,  if  not  before.  As  the  time  for  the  expiration  of  this  venci»- 
ble  compact  draws  near,  a  few  vigilant  spirits  have  started  forth,  to 
break  the  general  s1uml>er  of  the  community  on  this  coEXiprehensive 
question,  and  have  boldly  called  npon  the  nation  to  consider  the  past, 
present,  and  prospective  consequences  of  this  liamous  monopoly,  as 
well  upon  our  comforts  at  home,  as  upon  the  condition  of  those 
rich  dependencies  of  the  empire,  to  the  rimost  unlimited  control 
over  which  the  corporation  above  alluded  to  have  so  long  held  a 
patent  from  Great  Brittun.  Amongst  the  individuals  who  have  done 
this  service  to  their  country  and  her  dependencies,  is  Mr.  Biick- 
,  Ingham,  a  gentleman,  whose  residence  in  India,  and  wbose  know- 
ledge of  the  Company's  affairs,  as  well  as  (ximpreheosive  view  of 
all  the  bearings  of  the  case,  enable  him  to  give  tbe  most  valuf^de 
'  mfbrmatiou.  In  '  Tbe  Oriental  Herald,'  Mr.  Buckingham  justly 
'  propounds  the  question — 

'  "  Whether  it  be  for  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  that  the 
most  valuable  branch  of  its  commerce  with  the  Eastern  World 
■houtd  be  vested,  by  a  close  monopoly,  in  an  insignificant  number 
of  individuals,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  ) 
And,  also,  whether  it  is  desirable  that,  in  consequence  of  this  mono- 
poly, Englishmen  should  he  placed  on  a  worse  footing  than  foreign- 
ers of  every  other  nation  j  and  be  debarred  from  trading  with  Cbina, 
or  settling  in  India,  while  all  other  men  may  do  both  freely,  and  amass 
fortunes  in  a  commerce  from  which  our  embarrassed  merchants  and 
starving  manufacturers  are  entirely  excluded  ?  Let  the  question  be 
proposed  in  what  form  it  may,  this  is  tbe  sum  and  suljstance  of  it'j 
and,  if  a  r^ard  tn  the  weliare  of  the  many  t>e  suffn^ed  to  take  pre> 
cedence  of  the  interests  of  tbe  few,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
question  must  be  answered  in  tbe  negative." 

'  On  Wednesday  lost,  a  public  meeting  WM  held  at  Liverpool,  hr 
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the  pnrpose  of  originating'  measures  requisite  to  indoee  the  Legis- 
latiir«  to  prevent  the  lenewsl  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  com- 
merce by  the  exclusive  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
'tonovRboot  toas[Hre;  and  such  and  so  important  appnredthe 
J«iv«aitag«s  of  a  froo  tnde  to  India  and  China,  that  (he  exteiwin 
'good  Ululy  to  be  dtrived  thenfrom  to  this  country  would,  acoording 
4o  "lite  Liverpool  Mercury,"  Iwonly  second  to  faying  the  natiooal 
4ebt.  Now,  althongb  the  stup-owners  of  tlutt  thriving  and  wealthy 
'town  may  have  their  awn  interests  in  view,  as  well  as  the  public 
^ood,  as  it  is  surely  right  and  reasonofale  that  they  should  have,  yet, 
Iffe  not  the  natioQal  prosperity  and  the  shipping  interest  olniast 
-identical  ?  And  wliat  part  of  tbe  United  KiDgdom  would  not  parti- 
'«ipate  iu  the  benefits  of  on  open  trade  with  the  East  ?  Why  mart 
■enr  giant  commerce,  which  spreads  its  arms  all  over  the  world,  and 
"which  ought  to  wield  its  eneigiies  with  equal  freedom  in  the  four 
TqnartRs  ^  the  globe, — ^why,  we  ask,  should  it  be  paralysed  in  the 
West  by  the  abommfftions  of  the  slave  system,  and  be  manacled  in 
Ibe'East  by  a  mercantile  mooopoly  ?  It  is  true,the  advocates  {paid 
and  unpaid)  of  thta  femous  "  United  Company  of  Merchants,"  mmj 
talk  about  vested  rights,  and  violations  of  good  faith ;  but,  as  our 
.  Liverpool  oontemporary  justlyobserves, "  Tbey  know  very  well.  Out, 
in  tbe'tbne'iif  QoecD  BlizabMli,  the  express  condition  of  the  privi- 
lege was,  that  it  should  cease,  if  it  were  not  found  profitaUe  to  tbe 
'crowD  and  realm.  We  will  here  quote  a  portion  of 'die  Act,  as  it  is 
'material  to  know  the  precise  onderstondng  subsisting  between  the 
iXHltMoting  parties  iulhe  year  1600.  The  words,  as  they  stand  jp 
ate  43d  of  Elizabeth,  «re,  '  With  provito,  that,  in  cose  tlUt  tharter 
r»kaU'hmnfteT  apptar  not  to  be  pnfitablt  to  th»  Croun  and  realm, 
i|Aen;  vptm  two  yaar*'-  italic*  to  (As  Cbmpai^i  the  Charter  tkaii  caau 
■mtd  detemhne.'  "  A  l^Mntive  provieioa  was  likewise  made  in  tin 
iMgnof  Oeo^ll.rfior  kee^Dg'tbe.fwiceof'lea,  in  thia  country,  as 
moeh  as  possible  upon  an  Quality  with  the  price  of  the  same  omat.- 
■  modity  in  other  countries,  by  enibctiog,  Uiat  if,  at  any  time,  there 
ktbovU  not  be  a  sufficient  supply,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  kqtt 

-  in  Iha  market,  then  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Commisaioocrs 
■'of  the  Treasury  to^raot  licenses  for  others  to  import  it ;  and  tbu 
.segulatitm,  being  thiico  re-enacted  during  the  reign  of  his  laieiMa- 
.joety,  and  not  having  been  by  any  subsequent  law  rqieoled,  yet  re- 
,  mains  in  force.  And  now  what  is  the  actual  fact  ?  Why,  tea  has 
<  become  to  so  great  an  extent  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  terms  upon 
i-^iich  it  is  imported  are  so  disadvantageous  to  the  commuiiity,  that 

-  it  may  Csirly  be  said  to  be  too  dear  by,  half,  being  obtained  in  this 
oonnbry  on  worse. Urms,  by  a  hundred  per  cent.,  Uian  in  any  of  tbe 

.  OMghbouring  pcnts  of  £un^  ;  'Snd  thus  makiog  us  pay  an  impost 
'  Di  two  millions  and  a  halTsterliog  per  annum,  for  the  sole  benefit  itf 
tiie  East  India  Company.  .  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that,  were  the 
.  trade  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  mercantile  enterprise,  in- 
'stead  of  Englishmen  being  the  only  people  in  the  world  shut  out  ot 
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China,  as  nt  present,  the  supply  would  soon  both  reduce  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  and,  at  a  diminished  rate  of  duty,  proportionately 
contribute  to  the  revenue.  Besides,  British  ships  would  not  go  out 
in  ballast  on  their  trading  voyages,  bAt  would,  of  course,  take  car- 

'goes  of  merchandise  from  this  country  to  tveiy  part  <k  the  Baat 
Indies, 

'  Besides,  however,  fhe  mercantile  views  of  Ae  subject  to  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  and  extracts  haft  maiiily  reference,  and  Che 
consequent  advantages  which  a  free  trade  must  Accessarily  bptn  to 
the  cotnniercial  energies  of  this  great  manufacturing  kingdom,  mrtr 
In  danger  of  becoming  inert  for  want  of  a  vent  for  her  productlotn, 
die  question  is  one  o^tlo^  small  importance  in  amoral  and  religions 

■  point  of  view.  If  the  mlssidtiiiry  sjilrit  of  Brttish  Christianity  be  in 
^ordance  with  its  inspired  zeal,  it  #ill  be  anxioits  to  rOsb  into  thkt 
wide  and  important  field  of  labour,  from  which  It  has  long  been  ed- 
most  shut  out  by  the  temporising  policy  of  the  present  nabobs  bf 
I/eadenh all- street.  The  whole  subject,  therefore.  Well  deserves  Ae 
moat  serious  consideration,  as  well  of  the  patriot  as  the  philanthr(>- 
pist  I  for  it  is  the  duty  and  the  ihterest  of  GngRshmen,  while  i^e 
hold  those  fertile  possessions  in  the  Eastern  World,  to  strive  to'lB- 
troduce,  in  many  respects,  a  more  liberal,  wise,  and  humane  policy, 
than  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  and  to  secure  to  the  milliotfs  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  not  only  the  beneBt  of  more  wholesome  civil  laws, 
but  likewise  to  plant  for  them  (he  vine  and  the  flg-tree  of  Christian- 
ity, and  of  useful  fc'notfl^dge  on  the  rich  but  neglected' soilof  HU- 
doBtan.* 

From  '  The  Cvventry  Herald,'  Jan.  23. 
'  SvoH  are  the  pernickias  effects  of  the  East  India  mooopiriy  in 
ksepuig  up  the  price  of  sUk,  that  we  consider  it  requires  the  nu»t 
prompt' and  enei^etic  rentODStranoea  and  petitions  for  its  rampvaL 
Mr.  BockiDf^ham,  we  find,  haa  been  lecturing  at  Liverpool,  upon  the 
vrOs  of  the  monopoly,  ^kh,  from  his  long  resideace  in  Iiidiat  aad 
faia  very  superior  talent,  he  is  eminently  quaUfied  to  do.  It  appewa 
that  his  lectures  were  exceedingly  successful,  and  he  received  a  tor~ 
mal  vote  of  ttaaoka  frt«n  the  first  meKhsots  of  the  town.  By  a 
dear  exposition  of  tbe  conseqaences  of  the  Coo^any's  privUam, 
Mr.  Buckingham  will  render  the  state  great  service,  and  to  oo  chas 
of  the  people  more  than  those  engaged  in  the  silk  trade.  We  should 
be  very  htppy,  indeed,  if  we  coidd  have  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Buck- 
iagbsm  \rtiich  developed  tbe  mischief  done  to  this  depaitment  of 
trade ;  but  we  fear  a  visit  to  Coventry  wopld  not  be  rc^;arded  by  the 
Inhabitantaaa  lo  valuable  as  wd  are  sure  it  would  ultimately  prove. 
Jt  merely  reqnirea  tbe  maAofacturers  to  understand  the  Exteat'of 
the  evil  inflicted  by  the  monopoly,  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  most 
active  measares  to  suppress  it.  It  is  well  known,  ^at  the  silks  at 
the  Company's  sales  are  made  to  produce  60  per  cent,  more  tbaa 
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the  price  uked.-  Now,  if  we  estimate  this  excess  at  6*.  the  lb.,  and 
'  if  they  sell  in  the  year  1,080,000  lbs.,  the  sum  annually  extorted 
from  the  public  is  270,000i,' 

i^xtm  '  The  Leedt  Patriot.'  Feb.  SI. 
'Ths  East  Indu  Comfamv's  Ch«btsb, — We  are  glnd  to  learn 
that  a  very  strong  impression  against  this  monopoly  has  been  pro- 
duced in  liiverpoul  and  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  has  ' 
..been  delivering  lectures  op  the  subject  in  both  of  the  above-men- 
tioned towns.  As  a  traveller  in  tiie  East,  and  as  a  gentleman  of 
-..great  commercial  knowledge,  Mr.  Buckingham  is  well  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duty  he  has  undertaken,- and  to  open  the  eyes  of 

-  the  public  lo  the  many  evils  they  silently  endure,  while  the  exten> 

-  sive  regions  of  tbe  Eastern  World  are  so  very  partially  open  to 
Sritish  enterprise.     There  can  scarcely  be  found  a  merchant  in  tbis 

.  town,  possessed  of  any  foreign  connections,  who  is  not  almost  daily 
reminded  bow  rapidly  the  present  fcireign  market  for  English  goods 

.is  narrowing,  fi-om  a  variety  of  causes,  and  among  tbe  rest,  tha 
spirited  competition  of  our  continental  neighbourB.     Nor  caa  any 

.merchant  be  ignorant  of  the  vast  increase  of  machinery,  for  mEmu- 
fiicturing  rapidly  and  cheaply,  which  has  outstripped,  in  its  aiipply, 
all  ordinary  demand.  Hence  the  man  who  can  point  out  a  fresh 
field  for  enlerprise,  comprising  within  its  circle  many  millions  of 
inhabitants,  would  deserve  much  more  than  tbe  reward  once  pro- 

.  mised  by  a  Roman  Emperor  to  the  man  who  should  invent  some 

.new  pleasure.  This  is,  however,  the  prospect  held  out  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  who.  if  be  succeeds  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
will  deserve  well  of  his  country  and  of  posterity.  New  mid  un- 
limited markets  are  indeed  great  desiderata  to  our  manufacturing 
population  ;  the)*  will  restore  it  to  something  like  its  wonted  kcti- 
vity,  and  labour  may  once  again  reap  a  sweet  reward,  hj  aEibrdii^ 
to  the  operative  classes  moderate  enjoyments,  whilst  the  capitalist 
may  find  liis  profit  doubly  valuable,  by  being  obtained  without  even 
a  suspicion  of  oppressive  conduct.  Reduced  taxes  or  extended 
markets  appear  among  the  most  feasible  remedies  for  our  declining 

-  commerce,  and  in  the  slight  prospect  of  any  reduction  of  the  for- 
mer, we  hail  Mr.  Buckingham  as  the  harbinger  of  better  times.  At 
the  latter  end  of  tbe  month  of  March,  we  understand,  his  lectures 
vilt  commence  in  this  town.'  .-    . 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  will  UDdoabteAf 
Tcrsevere  in  his  original  intention  of  visiting  all  the  principal  towns 
and  pons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  that  nothit^ 
which  his  labour  can  effect,  will  be  left  undone  to  make  every  in* 
dividual  in  the  kingdom,  who  is  capable  of  understanding  the  mere 
outlines  of  this  great  questioD,  feel  that  it  is  bis  duty  to  lend  a  bating 
hand  towards  tbe  accomidisbmeut  of  the  public  object  ao  miHA 
desired. 
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Edwakd  Wht. 

Wi  hav«  great  pleaRire  in  giving  insertion  to  the  foHowing  Ad- 
dress, and  the  RepV  nmde  to  it ;  both  of  vtdch  do  equsl  honour  to 
the  parties  from  ^om  they  emaBste,  and  each  of  which  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  nlieqaiTocal  .tefltimony  that 
coutd  be  evinced  towards  the  high-ndnded  and  taletited  individual 
whose  loss  they  so  feelingly  deplore. 

*  On  Wednesday  last,  a  deputation  of  the  prioeipal  Native  mer- 
chants and  inhalHtants  of  Bombay  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Honourable  Sir  Charles  Chambers,  acting  Chief  Justice,  to  present 
an  address  of  condolence,  on  the  death  of  the  Inte  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
Edward  West.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address ; 
'  To  tkr  Honourable  Sir  Charlei  H.  Chamberi,  Knight,  Jrc.  SfC.  Stc., 

and  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  Knight,  Jj-c.  &e.  3(C,, 

Judgei  of  hit  Majeittft  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  Bombay. 

'  My  LoaiM, — We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  several  tribes 
composing  the  Native  commnnily,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  under  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, beg  leave  respectfully  to  present  ourselves  before  your  Hoih 
our^le  Bench,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  last  moumfiil  tribute 
of  affection  to  the  memory  of  your  late  distinguished  colleague,  our 
gracioos  Chief  Justice,  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward  West.  We  are 
conscious  that  it  is  a  novelty  for  the  people  to  come  forward  to 
address  a  bench  of  English  judges,  on  such  a  subject ;  it  is  no  leas  a 
novelty  (actually  witnessed  by  many  of  us)  to  be  rescued,  in  the  short 
space  -of  twenty-nine  years,  since  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
court  of  British  law  on  this  Island,  from  the  evils  of  an  inefficient 
and  irr^olar  administration  of  justice  which  previously  existed. 
Oratefal  fox  such  advantages,  we  resort  to  those  means  which  alons 
are  open  toa  commnnity  constituted  like  ours,  to  express  publicly 
our  sduerttf  tbem ;  and,  indeed,  we  should  justly  merit  the  reproach 
of  want  of  feeling,  did  we  now  silently  confine  within  our  own 
breasts;  the  grief,  the  unfeigned  sorrow  we  experience  in  the  event 
which  has  defwived  us  of  bim  at  whose  hands  those  advantages 
have  been  so  largely  extended  and  confirmed  to  us.  In  expressing 
to  yom  Lerdshipa  our  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  West, 
we  sedt  a  balm  for  our  sufferings,  and  would  Atin  hope  thereby  to 
alleviate  the  diatress  with  which  yon  must  contemplate  your  earthly 
separation  from  a  colleague  so  able  and  indebtigable,  bo  undaunted 
and  upright. 

'  Tbe  time  is  past  when  any  commendation  of  ours,  or,  indeed,  any 
earthly  hanours,  can  be  of  value  to  bim,  whom  the  joys  aitd  sorrows 
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» 
of  this  world  can  no  longer  affect,  and  who  is,  theieFore,  equallj 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  censure  and  of  buman  applause. 
But  we  should  deem  it  an  omission  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  gratitude, 
did  we  not  come  forward,  now  that  our  matives  cannot  be  taiscon- 
-atnied  '.  to  mark,  in  the  strongest  manon,  the  deep  sense  we  en- 
tertain of  his  virtuoui  administiatiun.  The  spirit  of  even-handed 
justice  which  prompted  his  decisions ;  the  unconquerable  assiduity 
and  unshaken  firmness  which  he  evinced  in  discharging  the  func- 
tions of  his  high  office  j  the  unshrinki^  zeal  which  animated  him 
In  making  salutary  reforms  ;  but,  ^Ktve  all,  that  high  principle  of 
independence  and  integrity  which  ted  him  to  sacrilice  so  much  of 
bis  private  happiness  to  the  conscientious  performance  of  his  public 
duties : — thete,  my  Lords,  are  the  virtues  which  have  grown  upon 
our  gratitude,  since  every  day's  siicceediog  experience  leaches  us  to 
appreciate  their  value. 

'  In  briefly  noticing  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  administift* 
tion  of  Sir  Edwatd  West,  we  cannot  but  dwell  with  grateful  delight 
on  the  easy  access  which  that  humane  and  honourable  Judge  at  all 
times  affonled  to  the  poor  and  needy  part  of  our  countrymen.  That 
he  rendered  the  administration  of  law  less  expensive  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  Presidency,  thus  throwing  open  to  the  poor  Ae  avenues 
of  justice,  so  long  barred  ^pinst  them,  is  not  the  least  solid  advan- 
tage derived  ftom  a  career  fertile  in  benefits.  But,  great  and  salutary 
OS  was  this  reform,  it  did  not  satisfy  that  glowing  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, ever  thoughtful  to  devise,  and  active  to  execute,  what  might 
lessen  the  diBtresses,or  increase  the  happiness, of  his  fellow-creaturet. 
Scrupulous  in  the  (Uscbarge  of  bis  high  functions  as  a  Judge.whicb 
alone  seemed  labour  too  great  even  for  kit  energetic  mind,  be  found 
leisure,  and  had  the  condescension,  to  become  himself  the  advocate 
of  the  indigeal. 

'But  amongst  the  many  great  favours  received  at  the  hands  at 
Sir  Edward  West,  that  for  which  we  would  chiefly  record  oar 
gratitude  is  the  manner  in  which,  conjointly  with  your  Lordships, 
h»  carried  into  execution  the  ivcent  proviifon  of  the  British  L^^ 
latm'e  for  admitting  the  Natives  of  this  country  to  sit  on  jnriet. 
The  wise  and  conciliatory  method  he  took  to  give  effect  to  the 
wishes  of  Parliament,  the  condescen«on  with  which  he  conferred 
with  every  class  of  the  Native  community,  the  prudent  ddnenoe 
he  pud  to  all  their  national  and  rellgiouB  feelings,  the  xes]  with 
which  be  laboured  to  overcome  innumerable  difficuhiea  arising  out 
of  the  multiform  constitution  of  our  body,  and  the  solicitude  he 
displayed  to  set  the  intention  of  the  enactment  in  ito  true  light, — are 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  us  all.  To  these  exertions  it  is  owing 
that  the  Natives  of  Bombay  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  oflme  of  the 
greatest  privileges  of ^eemen. 

'  A  knowledge  of  the  virtuous  and  enligbtened  character  of  the  lat« 
Chief  Justice  cannot  fail  to  have  prevailed  throughout  a  large  por- 
don  of  our  countrymen  in  India;  but  it  has  only  been  permitted  to 
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the  inhabitanta  of  this  Island  to  enjoy  the  immediate  frtilta  of  his 
distinguished  judicial  administration.  However  imperfect,  Ihere- 
SoTd,  any  farther  addition  may  prove  to  this  record  of  our  deep 
sorroT  for  his  demise,  and  respect  for  his  memory,  we  beg-  to  an- 
nounce that  we  have  raised  a.  sum  of  money  which  it  is  designed  to 
make  over  to  the  Native  Education  Spciety,  to  be  vested  by  them 
in  Gcwcmment  securities,  for  the  endowment  of  one  or  more  scholar- 
ships, and  the  distribution  of  one  or  more  annual  prizes,  according' 
to  the  amount  of  interest  realised  from  the  total  fund,  to  be  deno- 
minated, "  Chief  Justice  West's  Scholarahips  and  Prizes."  En- 
gaged as  the  late  Judge  was  Iiimself  so  earnestly  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Natives,  we  humbly  hope  that  we  have  devised 
the  most  durable  and  appropriate  method  of  perpetuating  the  grale- 
iiil  recollection  of  him  among  them,  and  training  up  our  children 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  those  pubLc  duties  to  which  he  first 
•bowed  them  the  way. 

'  With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  continued  favour  and  kindness  of 
your  Lordships,  we  are,  with  the  greatest  respect,  my  Lords,  your 
Xordships'  most  obedi«it  and  most  bumble  servants. 

('  Signed  by  about  140  of  the  principal  Hindoos,  Parseea, 
Mohammedan  Merchants,  find  Inhabitants.) 

•Sombay,  l»l  Oclober,  1828.' 

To  the  above  address,  which  was  read  by  Bonoanjee  Honniujee, 
the  following  reply  was  returned  by  Sir  Charles  Chambers  : 

'  OsNTLBUBN, — Before  I  give  an  answer  to -the  substance  of  the 
address  which  you  have  just  presented  to  us,  allow  me  to  explain  to 
you  the  reasons  which  have  induced  my  learned  brother,  Mr.  Justice 
Grant,  and  myself,  after  serious  cunsideration,  to  deem  it  inexpe-'  . 
dient  to  receive  this  address  in  our  public  judicial  capacities.  These 
reasons,  I  am  sure,  will  appear  to  you  satiafoclory  when  you  are 
informed  they  are  grounded  upon  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  ■ 
what  is  due  to  the  exalted  character  of  a  British  Court  of  Justice,  , 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  to 
exercise  our  judicial  functions.  A  Judge,  Gentlemen,  should  be 
above  all  other  persons  single-minded;  he  should  perpetually  bear 
in  mind  ibat  be  is  to  give  an  account  before  «  higher  tribunal, 
which  cannot  be  deceived^  and  cannot  err.  He  should  look, 
tfaerefi^re,  ndtber  to  the  right  band  dot  to  the  left,  but  proceed  m 
his  course  of  undeviating  rectitude,  without  the  hope,  or  expecta- 
tion, or  desire  of  applause,  or  the  fear  of  censure.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, and  these  principles  only,  can  the  character  of  public  justice 
lest  with  safety ;  and  the  maintenance  of  tbem  we  consider  essential 
to  the  due  odminLstration  of  justice  in  this  Presidency.  You  have 
yourselves  sud  that  it  is  a  novelty  to  address  a  Court  of  Justice ; 
and,  fpr  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  we  do  not  wish  to  establish  a 
{trecedent,  which,  though  in  the  present  instance  it  may  not  be  of 
2P  2 
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ill-coniequence,  mav,  at  some  liiture  time,  introduce  exnuplea  of 
the  most  dangerous  iiatute  to'  the  purity  of  tbe  judidsl  character. 
Gentlemen,  the  distingnished  subject  of  your  address,  if  he  were 
present,  I  am  confident  would  be  the  &rst  to  approve  of  the  deter- 
mination to  which  my  learned  brother  and  myself  thought  it  right 
to  come  on  this  occasion.  No  man  had  more  exalted  notiooa  -of 
bis  high  office ;  no  man  so  undeviatingly  and  fearlessly  pursoed  t^ 
course  which  bis  conscience  pointed  out  to  him  to  t>e  the  right  oae^ 

'  Having  said  thus  much  upon  this  preliminary  point,  id  tbe 
nam&  of  my  lenmed  brother  and  myself,  I  may  say  that  in  our  in- ' 
dividual  and  private  CBpacilies,  nothing  can  give  us  greater  satis- 
faction than  to  receive  such  a  disinterested  tribute  of  opprobatian 
aa  yours  must  be  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Vest. 
We  have  mourned  with  sincere  and  deep  sorrow  the  death  of  so 
valuable  a  colleague,  counsellor,  and  friend  ;  but  the  loss  which  ia 
the  private  relations  of  life  we  have  so  much  reason  to  deplore  can- 
Dot,  for  a  moment,  be  put  in  competition  with  tiie  irreparable  loss 
which  the  public  have  sustained  by  bis  death.  During  the  short 
period  which  he  passed  ainongst.you,  bis  wannest  wishes  and  most 
ardent  prayers  were  fur  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  his  Native 
fellow- subjects  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  having  your^approbation 
would  have  given  him  the  most  essential  support  in  the  execation 
(tf  bis  arduous  duties.  Gentlemen,  accept  our  best  thanks  for  tbe 
sympathy  and  condolence  'which  you  have  so  feelingly  and  patheti- 
cally expressed  in  your  address  to  us  this  day,  and  be  assured  that 
they  afi'ord  to  our  minds  a  very  sensible  alleviation  of  the  sorrow 
we  experience  for  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained. 

'  Gentlemen,  Sir  Edward  West  has,  by  the  decree  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  eminent  usefiilness. 
His  monal  remains  repose  in  your  land,  fer  from  tbe  sepulchre  of 
his  fathers.  It  is  a  natural  and  highly  honourable  feeling  in  you^ 
to  wish  to  erect  some  mbnument  to  his  memory  ;  and  we  cannot 
but'express  our  warmest  approbation  of  the  mode  in  which  you 
propose  to  perpetuate  it, — not  by  an  inscription  engraven  on  a  tablet 
(tf  matble,  which  would  be  conHned  tb  a  little  space,  and  would  be 
soon  obliterated  by  time,  but  by  tbe  more  durable  monuments  of 
the  mhid, — by  associating  bis  name  with  tirat  admirable  institution 
which  ie  cfaie8y  supported  b^  your  liberality :  a  liberality,  let  me 
say,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  and  moat  enliglitened  periods  of  man- 
luod,  and  which  promises  to  spread  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Western  world  over  all  this  vast  Peninsula.  Tbe  scholarshipg 
and  prizes  which  you  propose  to  denominate  "  Chief  Justice  West's 
Scholarships  and  Prixes,"  in  tbe  schools  of  the  Bombay  Native  Edn-  . 
cation  Society,  'wiU  implant  an  unwritten,  but  unlading,  record  of 
bis  public  worth  in  the  breasts  of  all  those  who  shall  derive  the  in- 
eatim^Ie  benefits  of  knowledge  from  your  munificence,  and  wiU 
hand  down,  in  tbe  most  honourable  manner,  the  name  of  oat 
departed  colleagse  to  your  latest  posterity.' 
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Tax  fbllowiDg  correapDiidcnce  ii  as  vrinaMe  «s  it  Is  curiow.  ^It 
e#ibiu  to  the  broad  day  what  has  hitherto  been  carefiiBy  concettled; 
UHiiely,  the  coDtinned  deah-fi  of  the  Com  patios  Governors  to  set 
tlmnselvea  above  the  law,  and  impede* rather  than'BIrenglhea  its 
Jnat  authority.  The  case  of  Habeas,  to  which  it  relates,  was  al- 
hided  to  in  our  last ;  bnt  the  fnll  arguiiients  of  the'Conrt;  which 
Biein  our  possession,  aremuefa  too  long  to  be  given  in  oOr-preaent 
Number  j  we  hope,  however,  to  find  room  for  them  in  oor  nttt. 

'  To  the  Honourable  Sir  C.  H.  Chamhefa,  Knight,  AeHng  <^uef- Jus- 
tice, and  the  Bokwrabte  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  Knight,  Puitne  Jtatice.of 
the  Honourable  the-Supreme  Court  df  Judicature. 

'HoHODaASLa  Sibb, — Wa  are  quite  aware,  that  we  tnusgr^ss 
upon  ordioary  forms  in  addressing  this  letter  to  you ;  bat  the  cir-  ' 
Ciunst&ncea  tmder  which  we  are  placed,  will,  we  trust,  justify  this 
departure  from  usage,  and  our  knowledge  of  your  private  and  pub- 
lic character,  leads  us  to  hope,  that  what  we  state  will 'be  received 
in  that  spirit  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  your 
strict  obligations  to  fulfil  every  pari  of  your  high  and  sacred-duty 
as  British  Judges,  you  will  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  deem 
yourselves  at  liberty  to  consider  as  much  the  objects  as  the  rulea 
(^tfaat  Court  over  which  you  preside^  aiid,  viewiag  the  intention  of 
the'Xiegislaturc  in  its,  iostitution,  as  directed' to  tie  aid  tuid  smiport 
of  the  Government  entrusted  with  tlie  adminiatration  of  this  Presi- 
dency, you  will  fur  a  short  period  be'  induced  by  our  repreaentationa 
to  abstain  from  any  acts   (however  legal  you  may  deem  them) 

'  'which  under  the  measures  we  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  t^e, 
and  which  we  deem  essential  to  the  interests  committed  to  our 
charge,  must  liave  the  effect  of  producing  open  collision  between 

"our  authority  and' yqurs,  and  by  doing  so,  not  only  diminish  that 
respect  in  the  Natiye  population  of  this  country  which  it  is  so 
essential  to  both  to  maintain,  but  seriously  weaken  by  a  sup- 
posed division  in  our  interual  rule  those  impressions  on  ue  mind* 
of  our  Native  subjects,  the  existence  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  pence,  prosperity,  and  permnnence  of  the  Indian  Empire.  This 
conclusion  refers  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  We  are  equally 
forbid  from  explaining,  as  you  are  from  attending  to  such  expladh- 
tion  i  .but  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state  bur  tonviction  of  the  truth 
Of  what  we  have  sssened,  expecting  that  it  may  have  some  v^eight 
with  you,  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  that  strength  in  the 
Government  which  in  all  our  territories,  but  particularly-  those  we 
have  so  recently  acquired,  is  tbe  chief,  if  not-  the  only  power,  we 
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pCMsesB  for  maintainiDg  tbat  general  peace,  Dn  tke  contmuuice  of 
vhich,  tbe  means  of  good  rule,  uid  of  adminiateriiig  Ikw  under  ai^ 
fbnn,  must  always  depend. 

'In  consequence  of  recent  proceedings  id  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  cases  of  Moro  RagonKth  and  Bappoo  Ounness,  we  haw  felt 
compelled,  for  rensons  which  we  have  ^11^  stated  to  our  luperion, 
to  direct  that  np  further  legal  proceedings  be  admitted  in  4b  case 
of  Mora  Rngonatb,  and  that  no  returns  be  made  to  any  writs  of 
iMheai  eorput  of  a  similar  nature  to  Iboae  lecenUy  issued,  anB 
directed  to  any  ofliicers  of  the  Provincial  Coarts,  or  to  any  of' our 
Native  subjects  not  retiding  on  the  island  of  Bonabay.       ' 

'We  are  quite  sensible  of  the  deep  responsibility  we  incur  bf 
thesp  measures,  but  must  look  for  our  justification  in  the  necessity 
of  our  situation.  The  grounds  upon  which  we  act,  have  exclusivo 
reference  to  constderotions  of  civil  government  and  of  state 
policy ;  but,  as  our  resolution  cannot  be  altered  until  we  receive  the 
commands  of  those  high  authorities  to  which  we  are  subjflct,  we 
inform  you  of  them,  and  we  do  most  anxiously  hope  that  the  con- 
siderations we  have  before  stated  may  lead  you  to  limit  yourselvca 
to  those  protests  and  appeals  against  our  conduct  in  the  casea 
specified  that  you  may  deem  it  your  duty  to  make,  as  any  other 
conduct  must,  for  reasons  already  stated,  prove  deeply  injurious  to 
the  public  interests,  and  can,  under  the  rasolution  taken  and  avowed 
hj  Government,  produce  no  result  favourable  either  to  tbe  iow 
mediate  or  future  establishment  of  the  extended  jurisdiction:  yo« 
have  claimed. 

'  A  very  short  period  will  elapse  before  an  answer  is  received 
to  the  full  and  urgent  reference  we  have  made  upon  this  subject  f  ' 
and  we  must  again  express  our  hope,  that  even  tiie  obligmdoua 
imder  vhich  we  are  sensible  you  act,  are  not  so  impetative  as  to 
impel  you  to  proceedings  which  the  Government  has  thus  explidtty 
stated  its  resolution  to  oppose.  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Hon. 
Sirs,  your  most  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)        '  John  Malcolm, 

'T..Bbadpobd,  Lt.-Gen.^ 
'J.  J.  Spabkow, 

'  JoBN  ROHBB.' 

'Bombay  Cattle,  October  3,  1B28.' 

After  the  foregoing  letter  had  been  pubUcly  read  by  an  officer  of 
the  Court,  Sir  Chableb  Cbahbbbb  addressed  it  in  the  following 
terms: 

'  As  I  am  anxious  on  this  most  extraordinary  occasion  to  exhibit 
both  in  my  words  and  in  manners  as  much  sobriety  and  moderation 
as  is  consistent  with  the  respect  I  feel  is  due  to  myself,  and  to  the 
aulhqrity  1  have  the  honour  to  represent,  I  have  reduced  what  I 
wish  to  say  to  writing.     The  whole,  ind«d,  oi  this  extraordinary 
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letto*,  ii  'Wihteii  in  so  dictatorial  a.  tone,  tli»t,  addressed  as  it  is  to 
the  King's  Supreoie  Court  of  Judicature  by  persons  who  have  no 
right  to  address  the  Court  in  any  way  except  as  humble  fiuitors  for- 
the  distribution  of  its  justice,  I  have  naturally  felt  much  since  I 
received  it.  Feeling  it,  however,  to  be  my  duty  to  banish  every  thing 
like  bad  temper  from  my  observaliona  this  day,  I  shall  proceed  to 
■Mice  Buch  remarks  as  I  think  are  peremptorily  necessary  for  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  Court. 

'  First  tbeo — Although  this  letter  b  not  signed  by  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Government,  in  the  usual  way  of  addressing  official 
comtnunicatioDS  to  the  Court,  yet,  as  it  is  signed  by  the  members 
-of  the  Government,  Bi)d  relates  to  the  public  business  now  pending 
in  the  Court,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  communication  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  public  document, — and,  however  Yegular  it 
may  he  ibr  any  person  to  address  the  Court  upon  such  subjects  bf 
letter,  yet  in  the  case  of  a  document  purporting  to  he  of  a  public 
Wture,  it  is  neither  safe,  nor  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Court,  to  take  any  other  than  public  notice  ttf  it  from  the  bench/ 
nor  to  reply  to  it,  if  reply  should  be  deemed  necessary,  through  the 
proper  officer  of  the  Court. 

'Next — ^Ftom  whatever  persons  this  letter  oomes,  we  cannot 
admit  any  person,  let  his  rank  be  ever  so  distinguished,  or  his 
power  ever  so  predcHainaDt,  to  address  this  Court  in  any  other  way 
respecting  its  judicial  and  public  fuDctions,  than  -  the  humblest 
suitor  who  applies  for  its  protection.  Within  these  walls  we  own 
no  equal,  and  no  superior,  but  God  and  the  King.  Tbe  East  Indift 
Company,  therefore,  and  all  those  who  govern  their  possessions, 
however  absolute,  over  those  whom  they  consider  their  subjects, 
must  be  told,  as  they  have  been  told  ten  thousand  times  before,  that 
in  this  Court  they  are  entitled  to  no  precedency  or  favour,  more 
than  tbe  lowest  suitor  in  it  j  and,  although  in  matters  which  do  not 
concern  the  administration  of  justice,  we  are  willing  to  pay  tbe 
members  of  Government  tbe  respect  and  courtesy  due  to  them,  in 
matters  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  existence  as  a.  Court 
of  Justice,  and  in  the  exposition  of  the  law,  all  persons  that  enter 
this  court  are  upon  a  footing  of  strict  and  rigid  equality.  The  only 
mode,  therefore,  in  which  the  writers  of  this  letter  could  properly 
address  tbe  Court,  (I  am  now  considering  the  manner  only,)  is 
through  their  counsel,  or  by  way  of  humble  petition. 

"Thirdly — ^If,  therefore,  the  only  point  at  issue  between  the 
Court  and  the  writers  of  tikis  letter  were  the  manner  of  addressing 
the  Court,  it  would  suffice  to  direct  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  inti- 
mate our  opinion  upon  that  point  to  tbe  Chief  Secretary,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  iu  Council.  But,  since 
it  is  our  serious  conviction  that  the  now  sending  luch  a  letter  to 
the  Judges  of  this  Court,  containing  matter  of  so  exiraiM-dioary  a 
nature,  and  couched  in  language  no  less  extraordinary,  is  an  act 
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right'  tolnipoand  it  in  the  handfl  of  the  clerk  of  the'Crowmin  gnler 
to  ^ound  ulterior  proceedings  upon  it,  if  aoj  such  should  be  ne- 
cesBary. 

'  I  ahall  DOt  make  any  cmanieBt  on  the  present  oecuion,  upon  the 
discretion,  ma^nantmity,  or  the  teiue  of  decency,  of  those  vfao  Ten- 
tuied  to  addreai  such  a  letter  to  us.  But  there  w  oat  J|§ture 
which  pervades  the  whole,  as  fiur  as  it  is  intelligibly  whJCb  has 
created  in  my  mind  the  most  unfeigned  astonishment  It  is  the 
supposition,  that  our  sacred  obligation  to  distribute  justice  accord- 
ing to  our  consciences,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  oath,  has  been 
deemed  capable  of  being  bent  to  the  maxims  of  state  policy.  A 
diplomatic,  temporising  judge,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  object  of 
the  repiobation  of  mankind;  nor,  when  he  exists,  can  there  be  a 
greater  curse  upon  the  community.  We  are  bound  by  the  oatba 
we  take  in  entering  upon  our  office,  to  set  aside  ^TconsideTationa 
of  expediency  and  policy,  and  rigidly  and  uprightly  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  that  rule  which  we  know  to  be  the  right  one  ;  an&  the 
rigid  adherence  to  such  well-known  general  rules,  which,  as  lon^ 
as  they  are  so  observed,  may  be  called  laws,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  my  unsophisticated  understanding  can  salis^-my  coDsdeQce- 
that  I  am  keeping  the  sacred  duty  of  my  office.  Then,  what  kiad 
of  Uw  would  that  be  which  would  bend  on  all  occBsbm  to  what 
the  writers  of  this  letter  call  state  policy,  the  circumstances,  by.the 
by,  of  which,  in  the  present  instaiu^,  they  studiously  conoeal  ?  And 
what  name  should  we  deserve  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  ttan- 
kind,  if  we  should  admit  the  princi[>le,  that;.i^enev^  these  gentle- 
men shall  presume  to  state  to  us  the  existenee  of  a  state  necessity, 
whether  they  put  us  in  the  possession  of  the  grounds  of  it  or  not, 
the  King's  Supreme  Court  (^Justice,  -stationed  in  this  Preridtncjr 
to  keep  ^  watchful  eye  over  their  proceedings,  should  succfimbwid 
forfeit  the  only  things  for  which  life,  in  a  puUie  point  of  view,  is 
valuable,  their  hard-earned  reputation,  and  dieir  deariy-prized 
boBOur,  and  violate  the  most  sacred  obligation  they  ove  to  God, 
the  King,  and  themselves.  There  is  only  one  mode  in  which  Ihese- 
gentlemen  can  relieve  us  from  tbe«e  serious  consequences,  and  that 
is  by  the  intervention  of  Parliament.  If -they  will  discbarge  us  by 
legitimate  means  from  any  pnrt  of  our  invidious  duties,  they  sbaU 
have  our  best  thanks  for  so  doii^. 

'  I  should  not  make  any  fiirther  observations  on  this  letter,  if  it 
were  not  tliat,  in  collisions  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  for  us  to  permit 
any  opportunity  to  pass  over  of  explaining,  in  as  popular  and  in- 
telligible a  manner  as  we  can,  the  technical  process  of  the  C-ourt, 
especially  when  from  misinfurmation,  if  not  from  totd  ignmance, 
there  is  a  mischievous  tendency  without  to  create  unnecessary 

"The  letter  which  h«  been  read  to-day  refers    to  two  cases. 
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The  one  rtikting  4u  Horo  RagooBtta  ia  stiU  prading;,  uul  it  ninaio* 
to  be  Been'  how  tbe  ill-advised  menaces  of  this  letter  ar«  to  be 
Aarrled  ioto  effect.  I  consider  it  a  case  ofao  public  iin|Kirttmo«Li)or 
of  aay  political  consequence,  (as  every  •weU-infomied  laW7et,.(aigl\t 
.readily,  discover,)  any  fiuther  than  the  contumacy  of  tbjs  person  to 
vbom  thc.writ  is  directed,  and  the  ill-^dg«d  hupelnosity  of  ^  ub< 
serving,  m^  make  it  of  importance.  Tber«  are  no  circtuostasces 
of  stale  policy  affecting  it ;  and  nothiog  but  erroeeaus  nqtiona  in< 
stilled  into  the  mind  of  a  Native  by  those  who  ought  to  eel  a  batter 
part,  could  induce  him  to  think  the  Court's  verdict  in  tlie  least  de- 
gree inconvenient.     I  have  said  od  another  question  that  it  ii  my 

"  opinion,  tint,  even  if  tMf  pover  of  issuing  the  writ  should  be  of  the 
MHMt  extensive  nature,  there  would  be  few  calls  for  its  exercise,  and, 
when  the  proper  occasion  arises,  I  flball  explain  fully  the  groand  of 
tbst  ei^on. 

'.The  <ftheccaBertf  Bappoo  Gunness  is  muchmore. important: 
because  the  course  which  the  Government  intimate  that  by  thdr 
autburity  their  officers  are  to  pursue,  (an  authority  which,  beia^ 
clearly  illegal,  they  are  by  law  tmund  to  disregard,)  overturns  the 
long-established  practice  of  all  the  Courts  in  India,  and  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  right  and  justice.  The  short  facts  in  bappoo  Gun- 
Dess's  case  are,  that,  on  the  lOlh  of  September  last,  the  Court  was 
moved  for  a  writ  of  habtai  corput  in  bis  favour,  directed  to -the 
jailor  of  Tannah,  upon  an  affidavit  that  the  warrant  of  commitment 
bad  been  denied  him  ;  and,  that  being  at  all  times  sufficient  cftuse, 
the  Court  awarded  the  writ  returnable  on  the  19th  inst.  at  ten 
o'clock.  On  the  Hd,  Mr.  Morley  moved  for  a  return ;  but,  the  body- 
not  being  ready,  the  Court  would  not  permit  the  return  to  be  rea^ 
but  issued  an  attachment,  and  directed  it  to  be  in  the  oBice  till  the- 
S6th,  On  that  day,  on  the  motion  of  the  Advocate- General,  the  at- 
taciiment  was  set  aside,  with  costs  j  and,  the  body  being  in  CourV 
the  return  was  reed. 

'  This  return  the  Court  considered  insufficient,  inasmudi.  as  it 
neither  contained  any  averment  that  the  Adawlut  Court  ot  the  . 
Zillab  of  the  Northern  Concan  was  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  offence  stated  in  the  warrnnt  of  commitment,  nor  did' 
it  show  that  it  was  empowered  to  pass  the  sentence  therein  set 
forth.  This  is  clear  law,  not  only  according  to  the  case  uf  Rex  o. 
Itindis  1,  (£ast,306,)  but  also  numerous  precedents  at  this  and  the- 
other  Presidencies. '  The  lawbelnga  perious  6ne,  and  the  Court  being 
a&xiotM  to  support  the  return,  gave  time  to  amend,  till  the  30th. 

'  On  the  Sutb.  the  Advocai^-Generat  intimated  that  no  amendment 
had  been  made;  and,  although  he  did  not  wish  to  hind  bis  honourable 

.  cnfVoyers  by  his  declarations,  he  intimated  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion not  to  pettnit  the  authority  of  thdr  Courts  t<r  be  questioned, 
an  intimation  sufficiently  indecent  and  disrespectful,  coming  most 
undoubtedly  fkoia  the  Government,  but  which  dwindles  into  insig- 
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iiificwice  oompmred  viib  the  ontra^  of  this  day.  In  consequence- 
d  the  retnrn  being  insufficient,  tbe  prisoner  was  discharged.  And, 
if  a  hundred  cases  were  to  come  bdbre  tbe  Court  under  tbe  same 
circumatuiceB,  I  should  feel  no  compuDction  in  deddtngin  the  same 
way }  but  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  dvil  govemment  and  state  policy,  are  only 
anxious  to  extinguish  the  Kjng's  authority  in  this  Presidency,  and 
to  screen  their  servants  Irom  vae  only  authority  which  has  yet  been 
found  effectual  to  check  the  tendency  which  power,  without  le- 
spoDsibility,  fans  always  towards  oppression  and  misrule. 

'  In  tluB  case  the  warrant  of  commitment  was  most  unnecessarily 
denied  the  prisoner  :  had  that  warrant  of  commitm^it'  been  fin>- 
diiced,  no  Judge  of  this  Court  would  have  considered  it  consistent 
with  his  dnty  to  the  public  to  have  produced  this  writ,  and  every  tiling 
mig^t  have  been  intended  in  support  of  it.  Whetbv  the  warrant 
was  vexatioualy  withheld  or  not,  I  cannot  say  j  but  assured  I  am 
that  under  any  circumstances  it  is  an  unwise  course  to  pursue,  for 
die  return  is  a  very  different  thing  in  such  cases  :  it  is  clearly  within 
our  jurisdtctioQ  to  entertain  an  actionfor  a  ialae  sentence,  it  is  c^ 
the  utmost  importance  to  state  the  averments  truly.  From  what 
cause  tbe  Government  presumed  to  direct  its  officer  to  insult  tbe 
Court  by  disobeying  its  injunctions,  and  spuming  its  courtesy,  I  can- 
not say.  If  it  be  from  the  impossibility  of  setting  aside  the  au- 
thority of  these  Courts,  I  can  only  say,  that  that  evil  ought  with 
aD  expedition  to  be  remedied  by  Furliament ;  but,  since  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  comply  with  tbe  law,  that  difficulty  cannot  be 
presumed,  uor  does  it  accord  with  my  opinion ;  and  we  are  driven  to 
the  painful  necessily  of  concluding  that  this  cofiduct  was  but  the 
commencement  of  the  grossly  improper  conduct  which  their  letter 
consummated. 

'  With  regard  to  this  Court  at  Tannah,  let  me  say  a  few  words. 
He  conduct  of  the  Government  compels  me  to  this  line  of  conduct. 

'  Read  the  Notes  of  the  case  against  James  Williams,  evidence  of 
Hr.  BaiUie. 

'  So  that  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  BaiUie,  who  has  arrived  at  that 
rank  in  the  service  that  he  is  tbe  next  candidate  for  a  sest  in  the 
Sudder  Adawlut,  given  with  a  simplicity  scarcely  less  rem&rkabte 
than  bis  carelessness  of  public  opinion,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Williams, 
(in  the  commission  of  the  peace,)  after  falsely  imprisoning  tbe 
plaintiff,  eende  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Judge  at  Tannah,  stating  that 
tbe  plaintiff  laboured  under  greM  suspicion,  and  requesting  he  may 
be  imprisoned  till  a  case  can  be  made  out  against  him.  Mr.  Bailli^ 
without  seeing  the  plaintiff,  (even  so  &r  as  to  know  him  agdn,) 
■pon  receipLot'  this  letter,  desired  by  word  of  mouth  the  Naaer  to 
confine  tbe  man  in  jail.  A  few  days  after,  another  letter  comes 
from  Mr,  WiUiams,  stating  that  the  deficiency  in  the  Collector's 
treasury  had  been  paid  by  another  person  implicated,  and  requesting 
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hisdiMba^^:  ki  tUi  letter  he  rtates  he  doa  not  wish  to  htjuntlw 
.  pl&intiiF;  but  had  he  aaj  desire  to  make  him  repentionfor  a 
gramxUcaB  impiuotunent }  And  in  cooduaion  he  requests  Hr. 
BailHe  to  return  him  hk  Sret  eiMstle,  and  Mr.  Batllie  Mates  with  , 
candour  and  fajmess  eoou^,  that  they  each  destroyed  erery  vestige 
of  documentary  evidence  relating  to  the  subject.  Time  wilt  not 
allow  me  to  point  out  the  monstrous  enormity  of  this  caae,  and  I 
leave  it,  tberdore,  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

'  The  next  case  was  an  applicant  before  this  Court  for  an  Hab, 
Corp. }  and  it  was  granted  returnable  before  me  in  chambers.  This 
ma  also  granted  for  want  of  a  warrant  of  commitment.  lu  thi» 
ri»ae,  the  body  was  not  ready  on  the  day  of  the  return,  and  I  issued 
an  attachment :  that  being  removed,  it  appeared  by  the  return  of  th« 
jailor  that  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  by  word  of  month,  and, 
DO  causewf  detention  being  showa,  I  discharged  the  prisoner.  But 
]d  this  case  Mr.  Advocate-GenenU  proposed  reading  two  affidavits. 
1>y  Hr.  Bailtie,  and  Mr.  Simion  the  Collector,  after  the  prisoner  was- 
CODcemed  in  mesne  process  id  a  civil  action  for  a  debt  and  waa 
committed  verbally,  so  that  a  poor  Native,  whose  confinement  was 
of  no  importance  except  to  his  creditors,  might  have  lingered  la 
jail  without  the  power  of  procuring  bail,  or  (tf  escaping,  except  by 
tiie  intervention  of  this  Court. 

'  I  leave  these  &cts  before  the  public.  It  is  in  the  case  of  a  Court, 
whose  proceedings  have  been  so  habitually  irregular,  and  carelessly 
oppressive,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  the  other  raembers  of  Go- 
vernment came  forward  by  menaces  which  imply  nothing  hut  vio- 
lence, to  suspend  the  well-known  and  weU-established  jurisdiction  t^ 
this  Court ;  I  have  but  one  course  to  pursue,  private  ease  and  com- 
fort has  never  been  of  any  consideration  with  me ;  but,  as  in  the 
moral  conduct  of  public  men  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  golden 
rule  that  nothing  can  be  given  in  exchange  for  an  honourable  re- 
.  putation,  the  public  shall  always  Bod  me  at  my  poet ;  and,  although 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  whose  strongest  ones  consist  in  physical 
force,  I  will  resist  with  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  any  attempt  to 
'  dictate  to  my  conscience,  or  to  control  my  public  functions.' 

Sir  John  G>4Nt  then  addressed  the  Court  as  fcdlows  : 

'  I  have  heard  this  letter  read  with  equal  attention,  surprise,  aoA 
regret.  1  would  willingly  abstain  irom  making  any  remarks  on  h, 
and  I  will  abstain  from  making  many  which  forcibly  suggest  them- 
selves.- Considering,  ho  we  vei ,  who  the  persons  are  that  write  it,, 
who  we  are  that  are  addressed,  and  what  the  matter  is  which  it  con- 
cems,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  perform  my  public  duty  by  the  absti- 
nence I  shall  observe,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  not  per- 
fonn  it,  if  I  were  to  permit  that  letter  to  pass  without  comment. 

'  It  is  a  document  of  a  singular  nature.  It  is  a  missive  letter 
signed  1^  the  Governor  and  ue  gentlemen  who  are  members  ot  , 
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>•  tite  CosBciL  il<nr  we  can  reouve  a  -letter  missiTe,  I  know  not. 
But  no  comnKnucation  made  to  lu  relotire  to  the  diadwrge  of  oor 

; '  judiOBl  duty,  can  be  eooaidered  by  lu  u  say  other  tfasn  a  public 
ooniniuDketion.    The  gnMlemen  who  sign  that  lettef  seem  not  to 

.  ^vee  Terrclevcatiception  oftheUatUK  of  the  judiewlQAcfl';  bat 
it  must  be  pmumed  that  at  least  they  Imow  this. 

'  The  atyle  of  the  letter  Is  not  very  clear,  and  the  meaning  is  at- 
tempted, not  rtty  skSfully,  to  be-  vrapt  np,  I  suppose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Bofieping  it,'in  many  .words.     Bat,  stripped  of  toch  of  these 

.    as  are  inmateriid,  the  firopoEal  made  to  us,  the  King's  Jadgca,  fat 

.  the  first  part  of  tbe  letter,  is  this,  that^  notwithstanding  oar  strict 
obligations  to  fulfil  every  part  of  oor  high  and  sacred  dnty  as  BritiA 
Judges,  we  will,  on  this  es,tiaordiDary  occasion,  deem  otirstii^  at 
liberty  to  abstwQ  from  any  acts,  however  legal  we  may  deem  them, 
wUcb,  m>der  the  measures  the  gentleiqen  who  sign  the  kttcr  have 
feh  themselves  compelled  to  lake,  must  have  tbe  effect  of  proAicing 
(yen  colKsion  between  thdr  anthority  and  ours  j  that  is,  that,  not- 
vithstandtng  the  obligation  of  onr  oaths,  we  will  consent  to  refuse  la 
oAninister  justice  according  to  what  we  deem  to  tie  law,  under  the 
.  threat  that.  If  we  do  not  so  consent,  we  must  encounter  a  ctdtisioa 
with  their  antbority. 

'  What  feelings  of  painful  inc^gnation  the  bare  approaching  hint 
with  such  a  pn^losal,  must  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  honouraUe 
man,  I  abstain-from  stating.  But  this  it  is  necessary  that  I  iboald 
•late,  in  order  to  preserve  the  confidence  in  the  King's  Judges  of 
d>Dse  who  have  occasion  to  resort  to  their  tribunal,  that  the  gcntle- 
mco  who  sign  this  letter  labour  under  a  great  mistake,  if  they  be- 
Imwo  that  thei*  exists,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  very  short,  calami- 
tons,  and  lUsgracefoI  period  of  oor  history — that  there  ever  did  exist 
a  Bsitiili  Juj^'to  whom  such  a  proposal  couM  be  addressed  with 
the  least  ohaoceof  success. 

'  "  In  ano  Aer  paragraph  of  the  letter  they  even  venture  to  nieQtion, 
byname,  two  cases/one  stiil  depending  before  us,  instituted  on  tbe 
'part  ofindivhlti^,  who  tbotight  themselves  aggrieved,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  rostitutiou  of  their  private  rights,  those  rights 
being  no -odterthoB' their  perBooel  liberty,  of  which  it  was  stated 
t)iey  were  unlawfully  deprived,  atidinoneofwhricbcases.it  appeared 
to  us,  for  any  thing  which  was  alleged  by  the  defendant  who  con- 
fined him,  tlumgh  ample  time  was  given  him  by  a  Urge  exercise  of 
our  discretion,  to  correct.what  seemed  an  ignonuit  return,  thai  the 
person  was  unlawfully  confined,  and  hp  was  accordingly  oat  at 
Ubeity.  And  in  the  other  of  which  oases,  ve  have  decwled  tbft  no 
jusUfication  of  the  cooSnement  nas  been  shown,  though,  firaia  tfae 
course  we  have  adopted,  an  opportunity  still  exists  of  showiag  it,  if 
it  can  be  done. 

'  In  diis  last-meotioned  case,  the  writers  of  the  lettef  say,  that 
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tbey  teve  directsd  that  no  fiirffaer  proceedings  be  admitted,  though 
bow  &ey  ate  to  prevent  private  persons  from  taking  'suth  legal  pro- 
oeedings  aa  they  may  be  advised,  or  what  power  exists  to  any  part 
of  tb*. King's  dominiotis  to  stop  any  legal  proceedings  which  any  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  may  choOse  to  institute  in  any  Court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  in  any  Court  not  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
except  by  means  of  otbci  l^ol  pvoc^edittgs  in  a  Court  which  has 
jurisdiction  to  cmitiol  such  iucompetent  Comt,  tbey  have  wit  said,' 
nor  do  Utey  Mem  very  well  to  iiave  infbnned  tfattnselvee. 

'  Tbey.  say  thM  tfaey  have  also  directed  that  no  returns  be  made 
to  any  writs  of  Jiabeat  corpvi  of  a  simitar  natufe  to  those  recently 
iasued  and  directed,  to  any  officers  of  the  Proviocial  Courts,  or  to 
SDy  of  their  Nativa  subject  not  reatdiii^  on  the  leland  of  tioUabay. 

*  Now,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  writ  of  habea*  torput 
ad  titbjiciendum,  that  is,  awrtt  contnining  the  command  of  the  Km^ 
in  a  matter  concermng  his  prerogative  Royal,  for  bringing  a  pertoa 
said  to  be  uplawftilly  confined  before  the  King's  JiK^es;  that  thej . 
may  ascertain  whether  he  be  lawfully  confined,  and  deal  with  bim 
accordingly,  is  not  a  matter  of  discretion  in  the  King's  Judges  to 
grant  or  to  refuse,  but  is  a  writ  of  tight  due  to  such  as  demKid  ii^ 
«x  dtbilo  juitituB,  on  sufficient  cause  shown,  and  which  the  King's 
Judges  are  bpund  by  their  allegiance,  and  their  oaths  to  issue  witl^ 
out  delay,  and  to  deliver  to  the  applicant. 

'  Neither  is  the  process  th^t  may  follow  on  such  writj  in  order  to 
force  obedience  to  it,  a  matter  of  discrimination  ia  the  Court,  fa> 
direct  or  refuse  the  issuing  of  it,  if  the  writ  be  rightly  granted,  but 
it  is  the  right  of  a  subject  to  obtain  the  issuing  of  such  prpcess  j-and  to 
refiise^it,  is  to  refuse  to  administer  justice,  and  b  denegatio  jtutiti^.  . 

'  And  by  what  means  they  propose  tO'prevent  persona,  whom^  I  - 
tslce  to  be  the  King's  subjects,  and  not  theirs,  from  returning  write 
<^  haiedg  corpus,  if  any  shall  be  directed  to  theoi,  or  to  indem- 
nify them  if  they  do  not,  they  have  likewise,  omitted  to  declace. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Court  to  declare  that  Itwfiil  power 
of  this  sort  they  possess  none. 

'  They;talk  in  one  part  of  their  letter  of  protests  and  aj^teals, 
protests  we  have  no  means  of  making,  nor  anj  reason  to  make,  not 
any  person  to  whom  to  make  them,  but  the  Almighty  Fountain  of 
all  justice.  And  for  appeals,  these  are  Uie  rights  of  those  sniton 
who  think  themselyes  aggrieved  by  our  decisivas. 

'  Tbey  aay  that  Aey  ore  sensible  of  the  responsibility  tbey  incur: 
This  ia  foe  them  to  judge  of,  and  not  jne.  But  I  may  say  that  I 
doubt  exceedingly  whether  they  are  sensible  of  the  entire  responsi- 
bility they  may  incur.  And  this,  at  least,  it  is  right  for  me  to  say, 
that,  whatever  responsibility  tbey  may  choose  to  incur  in  their  own 
persons,  they  cannot  shelter  others  whom  they  may  employ  or  con- 
trol from  the  responsibility  such  persons  shall  incur,  if  U>ey  are  con- 
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cemed  in  any  nfTer  uf  resistance  to  the  King's  writs  issued  by  the 
orders  of  this  Court.  A  responsibility  crimiDol  hs  well  as  civil,  aod 
'which,  in  case  of  aoy  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  such  resistnuce,  will 
infer  the  gtiilt  of  murder  on  all  those  who  sbaU  hare  been  aiding 
■and  assisting  in  it,  or  who  shall  have  directed,  counselled,  or 
advised  it.' 

The  clerk  of  the  Crown  was  ordwed  by  the  Court  to  write  to 
the  Chief.  Secretary  to  the  Government,  informing  him  that  the 
letter  had  been  received,  and  that  the  Judges  could  lake  no  initios 
thereof.' 


FeEB    rSTBHCODRBB    BBTWEBN   EnOLAND   AND  iNDlJk. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Brighton,  6th  Pebmary,  1829. 

S IK,'— Conceiving  that  the  testiiix>ny  of  every  puUic  man,  parti- 
cularly of  BO  amiable  and  talented  an  individual  as  the  present  Chief  - 
■Justice  in  Calcutta,  (Sir  Charles  Grey,)  may  add  weight  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Bishop  Heber  and  many  other  eminent  men  who  have  spoken 
and  written  in  favour  uf  a.  freer  intercourse  than  at  present  exists 
between  this  country  and  India,  I  take  the  liberty  of  annexing  an 
extract  from  that  learned  gentleman's  Charge  to  a  Special  Jury 
lately  upon  an  interesting  trial  at  Calcutta : 

'  We  all  hope,  more  or  less,  one  day  for  a  freer  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  England.' 

No  one  more  than  myself  (holding  the  high  opinion  which  I 
do  of  Sir  Charles  Grey)  would  wish  to  see  his  opinion,  valuable  as 
I  conceive  it,  kept  free  from  bein^  perverted ;  but,  thinking  that 
SD  allusion  to  it  may  prove  of  service  to  the  high  interests  which 
will  soon  come  before  Parliament,  I  wouIS  merely  seek  attention  to 
the  subject,  convinced  that  the  paragraph  is  wisely  worded,  and  that 
every  honest  man  who  may  give  the  matter  a  thought,  will  make  - 
a  right  use  of  iL     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  R. 


NOTB. 

The  foregoing  selectifHis  from  the  Bombay  papers  are  of  such  length 
and  importance  n  to  exclude  many  articles  of  subordinate  interest  from 
the  other  Indian  papers  In  our  possession.  We  hope,  however,  to  include 
many  of  these  in  our  next. 
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Minen.— C.  JiUy  25. 
AndertOD,  G.  W.,  £«].,  to  be  Puime  Jni§e,  of  Sadder  DcTuinec.— B.  Oct  6.    * 
Andrem,  W.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Pint  AwkL  ta  Oie  Collector  and  MaiiitraU  of  KiJn. 

— B.  Out.  6. 
Baker,  W.  E.,  Cadet,  adm.  ta  Bngfaearfc    C.  Aug.  7. 
BoUean,  J.  T.,  Lient.,  Eogln.,  iaH.AsBlDtb,orAgradir.,(DK*mM)ondiitrlet. 

— C.  Aug.  8. 
BaBttoQ,  R.  Vf.,  Utrnt,  t»  bsTC  cbarre  of  2d  batt.  Native  InTalid*,  at  Chunar. 

— C.  July  15.  I 

Bornet,  R.  L.,  Uaot,  t»Wc«i  Qoar.-Miut  and  Interp.  to  Sttb  N.  L,  r.  Lear- 

moDth.— C.  Jidj  21. 
BroadbniM,  J.,  Ctwt,  ArtUL,  rem.  Etom  2d  eomp.  4th  batt  to  lit  comp.  Sth  ttatt, 

— C.  Jolr  24. 
Briod,  i.,  id  Lleat,  Artillerv,  ramored  from  4th  comp.  4th  batt  to  2d  oomp. 

3d.  batt— C.  July  24. 
Bamett,  F.  C,  2d  Lieut,  potted  to  4th  comp.  4th  batt  Artill.— C.  Julj  24. 
Broome,  A.,  2d  Lieut.,  Artill.  posted  to  3d  comp.  4th  brtt— C.  July  24. 
Broirae,  A  T.,  2d  Lieut,  ArtilL,  potted  to  2d  comp.  Sth  batt— C.  July  24. 
BeU,  J.  D.,  2d  Lieut.,  ArUll.,  poited  to  4th  comp.  Scli  batt.— C.  Ja\y  24. 
Barber,  J.,  Anut-Sm^.iapp.  to  Hill  Ri  ""  -    -■    ~- 

BanrcU,  H.  M.,  Eoi.,  to  do  duty  vith  51 
Bcaty,  H.,  Lient,  62d  N.  I.,  retumed  U 

Brice,  E.,  Senior2d  Lieut.,  Artill.,  to  be  ...  x 

Bax,  Mr.,  Secretary,  to  perform  the  datiei  of  Secretary  to  Oorenior,  in  Mmtarf 

Depart.,  in  abaence  of  the  Chief  Secretary.— B.  Aug.  21. 
Bellaiii,  G.  H.,  Lieut-Col.,  of  Engin.peTiQitted  lorei.app.  ofCommiiaaiy.-Oen, 

and  allowed  furl,  to  Enr.  for  health.— B.  Aug.  26. 
Bell,  J.  H.,  Lieut.,  11th  N.  I.,  perm,  to  reeigu.— E  Sept  1. 
Brown,  F.  H.,  Lieut,  23d  reft,  to  act  ai  Adj.  in  absenre  of  LienL  Frendi,  OK 

aick  certificate.- B.  Oct.  2. 
BaJlie,  E.  H.,  E«q.,  to  be  Fuiane  Judge  of  Sudder  Dewannee.— B.  Oct  6. 
Bell,  Alexander,  Eiq.,  to  be  Officiating  Judge  and  Criaiinal  Jodge  of  the  Nortitem 

CirncaD.— B.  Oct  6.  • 

Blair,  O.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Firet  Aesistant  to  the  Collsc.  and  Magiatrate  of  Poona. 

— B.  Oct.  9. 
Cnllan.W.,  Sen.  Major,  Artillery,  to  be  Ueiitenant-Co1one1,T.CI«Tdaiid  retired. 

— M;  A«.  26. 
CnmmiM,  3.  P.,  Uent,  2d  Bar.  Inf.,  to  act  as  Qoar.-Maat^-B.  Aug.  14. 
Cnrtia,  C.  J.,  Ens.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lient,  v.  nckford,  dec.- 8.  Aog.  14. 
Cogan,  R.,  Uent.,  (Marine  J  to  be  Aaaielant  Soperintendant,  t.  Harm,  promoted. 

— B.  Oct  2. 
Chambers,  R.  O.,  Mr.,  to  be  Second  AMlstant  lo  the  Collector  and  BlagiUrala  of 

Snrat,  and  Aclinit  Fint  Asaiit  to  do.— B.  Oct  9. 
Chambers,  R.  C,  Mr.,  tobe  Acting  Second  Asaiat  to  the  Collector  and  Hagiftnla 

of  Snnit— B.  Oct  6. 
Channer,  O.  G.,  Cadet,  Artill.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieat — C.  Ang.  1. 
Cooper,  Q.  L.,  Cadet;  Artillery,  prom,  to  2d  Lient. — C.  Aug.  7. 
ColLnM>n,  W.  C.  P.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom.  Eo  Eoa.— C.  Ang,  7. 
QarkCr  J.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom  to  Eni.— C.  Aug.  16. 
Carter,  H.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  promoted  to  Ena.— C.  Ang.  16. 
Clement,  F.  W.,  Lieut.  EMJartra,  appohHed  to  do  duty  with  Sappw  aod  Maerf 
— C.  July  25. 
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■Carte,  W.  E.,  Aiii«t.-Sarj..  to  do  duty  with  63d  N.  t— C.  Jalr  26, 

<:(iok,  C,  Li?ut.,  21il  N.  I.,  relumed  to  duty.— C.  July  26. 

DickioD,  Surg.  SuperinteQd«Dt,  ipp.  3d  Member  of  Med.  Board.— C.  Aiu.  1, 

Dickioii,  R.  L.,  Ms).,  app.  to  charge  of  'Jd  N.  1. — C.  Jul;  10. 

DaTidsoD,  W.  W.,  Cadet  of  lof.,  proni.  to  EnB. — C.  Aug.  16. 

DcDDiiv  G.  a.,  Capt.,  AtfilL,  rem.  from  l*t  comp.  5th  bait,  to  2d  cfflnp.  AA 

batt>— C.  July  21.  ' 

Deal,  A.  F.  C,  Ens.,  to  do  duly  with  «6th  N.  I.— C.  July  26. 
Dyce,  J.  M.,  Senior  Comet,  lit  LUht  Cav.,  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  CUfford.  cuhierad. 

— M.  Aug.  28. 
DiheU,  A.  A.,  Capt.,  (the  Hon.)  4Btli  Foot,  to  ba  Ald-de-canp  to  Mrior-OcB. 

Earl  of  Canurath,— C.  Aug.  7.  <r  -r~ 

DaridiM,  iLi  Auut-Surg.,  onfurl.  toEur.  foi-heiltb.— B.  Oct. 
EnhiM,  Jamea,  Mr.,  to  be  Bret  Aatiat.  to  the  Prealdcat  at  Bart]da.--B.  Oct.  9. 
Field,  C,  Lient,  9th  N.  t.,  to  be  Capt.  by  brev,— C.  Aug,  1. 
Ferria.J.  H.,  Cadet,  Int.,  prom,  lo  Ens.— C.  Aug.  7. 
Frawr,  Hugh,  Cadet,  ndmitted'to  Enn.— C.  Aug.  16. 
Pratar,  H.,  Mr.,  Engin.,  prom,  lo  1st  l-ieut—C.  Aog,  16. 
nt^ferald.O.  F:C.,2dLleat.,  ren.  &am  lib  comp.  SthbatL  to  2d  romo.  2d 

UN.— C,  July  2*.  '^ 

Fagan,  C.  O.,  Comet  of  Car,  to  do  dnty  with  6th  Lt  Cav.— C  July  26 
Toord,  H,  S,,  lit  Lieut.,  Arlill.  to  be  Capt,  r.  Faike,  prom.— M.  Aug.  26. 
FKderkk,  Bt,  Ueut.. Col.,  25th  N.  I.,  to  b«  Commbaary-Genenl  r   BelUda 

— B.  a™,  28.  . 

Fenwick,  F.,  Cadet,  Ipf.,  prom,  to  Edi. — B  Aug.  28. 

rem.  to  lat  bait.  N.  Invalida,— C.  July  15. 

.  .    ^Ensign,— C.  Aug.  16. 

Gnmell,  R.  M.,  Cadet  of  TnF.,  promoted  .to  Ensign.— C.  Aug,  IS. 

-GrieraoB,  W.,  Mr,,  admitted  Asaiit-Sarg. — C,  Aug.  16, 

Qruy,  J.  C.  C,  Ueut.,  2Ut  N.  1,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Comp,  r,  Guiaa, 

— C,  Ai^,  16, 
ailtmire,  AssisL.Surg.,  rem,  from  Hill  Raugera  to  Cir,  Station  of 

— C,  July  24, 

GoUney,  P,,  Ueut,  to  act  aa  Adj,  to  4lh  N.  I,  t.  ^acdonald,— C.  July  25. 
OoH,  J.,  Aaaiat-Surg,,  to  do  duty  with  45th  N.  I.— C.  July  26. 
<lonrani.  P.,  Sen.  Em.,  lut  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  t.  Hodge,  prou.— M.  Aug  26. 
Oibb,  J.  R.,  AB>Ut.-Surg..  (M.  D.)  relumed  to  dnly.- M^  Aug.  29,  - 

tilaaa,  ^.  H,,  Eih(.,  lo  be  Kegiiter  of  Sudder  Gevaonecr— B.  OcL  6. 
Hampton,  W.  P.,  Cadet,  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ena. — C,  Aw.  7, 
Haddeot  O.  Cadet/  of  fuf.,  ptom.  to  Eiia/~C.  Aug,  tG. 
Henneaay,  J.,  Cadel  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  En*.~A?.  Aug.  16. 
Hnilh,  A-,  2il  Lieut.  Artill.,  pottedU  3d  comp.  5tb  bait,— C.  July  2i. 
Hare,  S.  B„  Lieut,  of  Engin.,  to  do  duty  with  Sappen  and  Minen.— C.  Jalr  25. 
Hin,  R.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  2d  N,  I.— C,  July  26. 
Hopper,  A,  i;^,Ena„Mdoduty  wilb  S7thN.  I.— C.  July  24, 
Henchiaan,  U,.  Ena.,  to  do  duty  with  S7lh  N,  I.— C,  July  26. 
Hart,  T.  B.,  AiiiiL-Surg.,  to  doduty  with  63d  N.  1.— C,  July  26 
Hnnten  R-  R-,  lit  LleQL,  ArtilL,  to  take  rank  JB  iUEcenion  to  Collen,  sran. 

—M,  Aug.  26. 
Hod^,F.  p..  Sen.  Lieut.,  lat  N.  I,,  to  be  Capt  r.  Smith  prom,~M.  Aor.  26. 
Bama,  E.  W^  Lient.,  (Marine,)  tobeAgent  forprocnriutinabet  framMalalMr 

•Bd  Canara  r.  Graham. — B,  Oct.  2. 
Jaae,  E.  E,,  LieuL,  63d  N,  I.,  to  be  Capt  by  biCTet.— C.  Aog,  1. 
Ironaide,  E.,  Eiq.,  to  be  Senior  PbUdb  Judge  of  Sadder  Dewannae,- B,  OcL  6. 
Jacob,  W.,  Aaaiat-Surg.,  appointedto  do  duty  with  29th  N,  I.  at  BarraAport. 

— C.  July  20. 
Johnson,  <f,y  Gapt,,  lit  Brig,  Horas  Artill,,  to  offldateaaSuperintendaat  of  Hon* 

Artill.  Depot,  and  Riding  Estab.st  Dnm  Dum  t.  Geddes, — C.  July  24. 
Jones,  J.,  Ens.,  to  do  dnty  with  46th  N.  I.— C.  July  26. 
~         '  r,  J.  O.,  Cidet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Ent.— C.  Ai^,  16. 
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FnmotioMS  Md  Changa  i»  India. 

Knlpe,  W.  B.,  Eni.,  irtb  N.  L,  to  1w  Llent.  t.  Cmrj,  decoMd,— B.  Aug.  14. 
KtotUb,  J.,  Ewi.,  to  NBDBa  hb  ^tnatkoi  of  Jodgc  and  Criminal  Judge  at  Snni 


--.    ,      ., „    _  Judge  at  Sunt, 

■B.  Oei.  S. 

J.  W.,  Hr.,  to  be  CoQacfcv  of  CsMomi  and  Town  DotiM  M  Am. 
Aoj.  r. 


Lowrie,  J.,  Cart,  Midni  N.  I.,  on  hirloiM^  to  Edkim. — B.  Adv.  19.   ' 
Lofgie,  A.  W.  /.,  Linit.,  11th  N.  I.,  lo  be  Lieat  v.  BcU,  redsned.— B.  Sept.  I. 
Lmnaden,  W.  J.,  Eaq.,  to  be  Third  Judfe  of  tlie  Court  of  Appeal  at  Sard, 

— B.  Oct  6. 
LMi^fiwd,  J.  W.,  Mr!,  to  be  KrA  Aaaiataut  to  tbe  PoUtical  Aguit  in  Katt^war. 

Macnab,  J.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Principd  Collector  of  Cnitomi  and  Tomi  Dndei  at 
Mtmuoor,  in  ProTince  of  Benares. — C.  Aug.  7. 


.  __.,  Uent,  G2d  N.  I,  perraitled  to  TOig:D.— C.  J__„  .. 

Hacdonald,  N.,  Cornet,  9th  Light  Caralry,  to  bs  LkuL,  t.  Biabop,  deceaaed. 
— C.  Aof.  8. 
'   Martin,  3.  R.,  AHlit^-Atrgeoa,  to  otteiBte  u  Sarfeon  to  the  Ooremor-OeneraL 


Hilea,  P.  A.,  lit  Ueat,  AnUlertr,  rem.  from  2d  to  lat  companr,  3d  battaUoo. 

-C.  July  24. 
'    Motloek,  J.  P.,  Enalgn,  to  do  dat^  with  24th  N.  I.— C.  Jul;  26. 
Horria,  A.  B.,  Eaiign,  to  do  dutjr  irith  46t}i  N.  I.—C.  Jol;  2C. 
HeUram,  R.,  Caat.,  Sth  N.  I.,  on  fori,  to  Europe  ftir  liealih.— B.  Ang.  14. 
Mombv,   R.,  Llent.,   (HaHne,)    to  be  Samrror  of  tlM'  Cooeao,  t.  Co«b. 

— B.  Oct.  9. 
MQli,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collretor  and  Magii.  of  Broach,  and  Acticr  Collector  aAd 

Hagia.  of  Kaira.— B.  Oct.  6.  "' 

Malet,  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Second  Auiat.  to  the  Raident  at  Baroda,  and  Acting  nr*t 

Ailiat.  to  the  Reaident  at  Barodft.— B.  Oct.  9.  ; 

'    Nicholetta,  A.  O.,  Bnaini,  to  do  duty  with  28tb  N.  I.— C.  Jaljr  26. 

Owen,  T.,  Surgeon,  Third  Member  of  Medical  Board,  oa  farlongh  to  Maanll- 

pBtam.— M.  Ang.  29. 
Paton,  J.,  Lieat,  58th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  CmufUtf,  r.  Sai^gent,  deceaaed. 

—C.  Ang.  1. 
Penman,  C.  J.  H.,  En^,  S8th  N.  I.;  to  be  LlenL,  T.  Patra,  propD.~C.  Ang.  I, 
Paton,  J.  W.,  Lieat.,  3rth  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  hj  brent— ^.  Ang.  1. 
nKklinoton,  W.  T.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Enaign.— C.  Aug.?. 
Paekc,  T.  T.,  Senior  Ca^,  ArtiU.,  to  be  M^jor,  r.  Cnllen,  prom^-M.  Ai«.  26. 


ES,* 


— B.  Oct  10. 

Bogera,  P.,  Mr.,  aJmittad  Veterinary  SurvaoD.— C.  Ang.  7. 
Rainafbrd,  P.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  promoted  to  Basign. — C.  Ang.  16. 


laa,  W.  H.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  promoted  to  Enaign.— C.  Aor.  IS. 
Roberta,  H.  B.  C,  Comet,  2d  Light  Cavalry,  on  farl.  to  Enropc^-B.  Ang.  S6. 
Romer,  J.,  Eiq.,  to  be  Chief  Jn^  of  the  Sudder  Dewanoee  and  SndSar  Poo}- 


dary  Adawlnt— B.  Oct  B. 
Sawyna,  J.,  Snrnon,  to  be  Saperfnten.  Snifeon,  r.  Dick,  prom. — C.  Ang.  1. 
SfaaidoQ,  C.  R.,  H^T,  app.  to  charge  of  Sth  N.  I.— C.  July  10. 
Showen,  St  G.  D.,  to  act  aa  A4}atant  to  left  wing,  4th  Extra  N.  L,  r.  Wright. 

— C.Am;.1. 
Simpaon,  T,  Entign,  poated  to  6th  Eitn  N.  I.,  at  Mnltyc— C.  Jn!*  17. 
Smith,  S.,  Major  of  CaTalrr,  to  be  Ueut.-CoL,  r.  Dickaon,  dec.— C.  Ang.  16. 
Smyth,  O.  C,  Lient,  3d  L{^  Caraby,  tobe-Captof  a  Troop,  t.  War^  prom. 

— C.  Ang.  16. 
Spottiawoode,  U.,  Emiga,  Slat  N.  I.>lo.b*' Lieut,  r.  Gny,  prom.— C.  Ang.  16. 

Oriental  HtrmM,  Fol.  30.  2  Q 
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SiHmore,  T.  B.,  Second  Ijieul.  AruUeiy,  rem.  from  4^  comp.  ttiLbktt^Ot'H 
Snplnn,  A.  W.,  Secoiid'  Ueat.  ArtiOerr,    poil«d   to  2d    mum.'  Sfr  Vtt, 

Sntlierbnd,  3.,  Siq.,  to  be  Chief  Judge  of  Oie  Courts  orAlfpeii  MaClroaK  tt 

Sunt— B.  Oct.  6.  . 

8\aa',  C,  Eiq.,  to  be  Reguter  to  tbe  Conrt  of  Appeal  mmI  Qmilt  kt  Sunt. 

—%.  Oct.  9. 
SntLarluid,  J.,  Mr.,  lo  be  Afent  to  tite  Govauar  &t  Sqrtt^— B.  Oct  5. 
Tnrnboll,  R.  H.,  LituV,  UthN.  1^  to  ict  u  AiIjaUiitiaalMeace»r  — 5lMr. 

_C.  Joly  10. 
Tpqv,  A~Cpft«H.  M.'iSeiTice,tabeukAide-de.C«mp  on  Qoren -Qenenl'l 

SUff.— C.  Aug.  16. 
UlTlof ,  Junn,  £iq.,  to  be  SecMid  Jndga  of  the  Coort  of  Apped  at  Snnrt. 

_B.  Oct  S. 
Underwood,  John,  Cutoom«Dt  Sucgeon,  on  Airi.  Ipr  beihk, — If.  Aof,  39. 
Voolet,  H.^.,  Cpioet,ii.Ugki,Cw»irf,  to  beLi^nL  r.  SmTth.— C.  'Rag.  it- 
Vl^ent,  0„  Eniign,  to  do  duty  witb  60lh  N.  I.— C.  July  26. 
VardiNi^'S.,  Senior  Serapd  LieuL  of  Eagin.,  to  be  Pint  Uent. — 
Wiutle,£.,Lieut,,  SdEitnN.I.,  toactu  '"  -     "    '  '    ■"" 


Wopdborn,  Jn  Veot.  to  net  u  Inlerp.  to  9th  N.  I.,  r.  BeeVett— C  Ang.  1. 
Ward.A.,  CapLfSdiLlKbtCuilry,  to  be  Major,  t.  Smith,  prom.— C.  Aiw,,ll. 
Whio&eU,  C.  K.,  FirttlLieut,  AittUery,  i«m.  from  3d  «omp.  Ut  batt.,  lb  td 


c«mp.34hatb— C.  JidjH 
Waller,  R.,  Second  L!eat.,AnilIiry,  rom.  from  2d  CQmp.  SthbatL,  fa>'3&«Hhp. 

3d  batt^-C.  JolT  24. 
Whiider,  O.  H.,  Eiulgii,  to  d»  dot;  ifith  Uth  Tji.  L—C,  Jnly  2fi. 
Walter,  E.,  Limli,  3d  Ugbt  Canl^,  to  b*  Adjutant,  t.  Johnjtone,  dcaa^wtf. 

—a  Aug.  26. 
Wniiamion,  T.,  Mr.,  lo  be  Collector  and  Migietikte  of  Ambdfinggnr,  end 

Aetipg  Cdlector  and  Mi^li^ate  of  Browdi.— B .  Oct  6. 
ToMU,  U.,  Capt.,  Sd  £itrafr  I.,  to  haVe  ehanc  of  ofice  of  Judge  Advoc.-OiM. 

,  U  ftMid.  DMdfHi.— C  Aqg.  e. 
Tonng,  W.  O.,  Seeond  lient.,  ArtOlery,  rem.  Eron  let  eomp.  Sth  batt;  to  let 

wmp.  In  batt— C  Juljr  24. 


Alaander,  the  ladr  of  LleaL,  of  a  dangliter,  at  Neemnch,  Ah.  19. 
.. —  ....,.^.,fc    ^__     _,     •      ■M,_rtMad»»,8ept.?. 
I,  M  Madraa,  Sept  Ifi. 
w.  i.,  uiq.,  otiaiM     "        ■"■    - 

_-,_, ,  — 'amte,  Baq.,  AmLK 

Mm,  Oct  10. 

BetU,  the  lady  of  A.,  Eaq^  oft  daughter,  at  BnhaMorc^  July  28. 
BoBd.  tla  ladr  oC  A'  M.,  Bn^  Civ.-Serr.,  of  a  nD,  at  PM«e.  July  39. 
Brightmao,  tbe  lady  of  J.,  Bw|.,  ofadaufbler,  at  Cbovrringfeee,  Sept  6. 
Bwhby,  tbe  lady  of  O.  A,,  £»q.,  Ci».-S*rT.,  of  a  >os,  at  Calcutta,  Aug;  4. 
Chalmen,  the  lady  of  Alei,  Em).,  (H.  D.)  ofa  daughter,  alLuduMw,  Aug.  4. 
Claifcfc  the  lady  of  LongneriUe,  E*).,  of  a  dai^ter,  at  Calcntta,  Aug:  7. 
e(ariM.-tbc  ladr  of  J.,  Stanley,  Eaq..  Cir.-Serr.,  of  aioii,  at  Cdentta,  Aw.  K. 
,  Cenrlaa,  tbe  lady  of  Capt  C,  (H.  N.)  IStb  N.  I.,  of  a  eon,  at  Mhow,  Aug.  9. 
Corwllta,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  (H.  N.)  letb  N.  [.,  of  a  aon,  at  Mfaov,  Aug.  3. 
Cooke,  tb»  kdy  of  Mijor,  3Sth  N.  I.,  t/f  a  wui.-at  Maaalipatam,  Aiig,  11. 
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pabi^,  the.I(dTOfC(pt,o(£Miji.,aradM  Jg. 

Fraatr^  Jjbe  ladr-or  LUoK^Cid.^  taSngfater; 

Fu^^knon,  thiUdrirfJ.  H^  Esq^Cir.-Se  mUh.' 

Frandi,  the  ladf  of  C.  B.,  Em.,  of  ■  dao^iter,  kt  Jeuora,  Ah.  29. 
Fiaber,  tb>  ladr  of  Um*.  T.,  jJitfvaMMMlen't.  Dtp.,  of  » ton,  M  Svlhet. 
Halhea,  the  lad;  of  N.  J.,  Em^  Cir.-Scir.,  of  •  dwuhter,  at  Calcntta,  Aug.  14;. 

aM,wtvf^%Hh^Jmtttkt  .VflKlUft  AoWMOOtv  at  aJw^hUr,  at  BBahniL 
KH9WUW,  UmM?  of-UnL  W;  D«  ttMid.  C«r.,  ai  Ik  ■Uoflhlv,  >t  Mcariu-^- 

bad,  SepL  5. 
»»rtoK'i».iw^9<J-t-»Jea<,>4**j— >.atBwrta^A»g.  s 


' "-lady  oflieut,  l>t* " ■>-•—'-   -•-:.-     -- 

*dy.HfP.,Jiia.,«l  

Mendofgal,  the  ted; otBx.,  W«oM»  Arieadtv  of  a  daaglilam  ak BL Thiiwli'i 


Local,  the  lady  ofliieut,  lstTn>o)i  HoraeBrigadi,  of  adauhlcr, 


Una,  |liMidy.Hf  p.,  Hpr.ml-a  toiwhtw, 

Mendofgal,  the '   '      ""      ~ 

Mount,  Sept. : 


MortOD,  th«  Udy  of  Jt,  Gw^,  a(«dii)ahlar,a»Coi^ia*wa,  JatpSe. 
'   liBHgt lhaJadyo£ J»w>,  rM.,of aAanhW^t  BoMbi^ Aug.  17. 

Or4w4  t>W|lMlo(CHby,i  MEnn  raK..of  adMgliteT,  at  Asra,  Jalr-aC 

IVon,tfac,lad7.ofII.W.Bl^of*ilal)«hl>r.itC(Uteck,;9aB«r2. 
,-  kran,  tha.lad]i  of  Sir  £H.Qt*  UiM-bof  iawliM,  at-Oan^  lU»A,-A(«..Ul. 

itea*^,  the  lady  of  Lient.-CoL,  Hoaw  AfliU.,  sf  »  daa^tv,.  at  PMu,  OM.  f . 

Blckf,  thetedf  of  Dr.,  Sd  Brig»«iMAArtia,  of  a-*oa,  atSaMMloi^  Aofl.  U. 

Stad,  dw  lady  of  CH(..j«w(b  Otgnir  laOgeridm.^Qn.,^  a-wa,  at  DbpMn.] 

Swinhoc,  Ike  lady  of  T.  B.,  Eaq.,  of  a  ion,  at  Calcutta,  A^.  33. 


Aag.t 
atTini 


daughter,  SepL  S. 
-    -,  the  lady  c'"- 

1,  the  lady 
Urqohart,  the  tedy  of  Lieat.  and  Adj.  Q.,  GStb  V.  N.  L,  of  a'  ton,  at 

pore,  Ang.  17. 

WlK,lte  My  ii>M.dC,  Ek|.,  of «  ^i^ttor,  at  MMi^on,  Oet  1. 
WiUiamaOD,'  the. lady  oA Uaat  A.  A.,  Utk  ttg^al ^aam,  at Naatbpon, Aag. 9. 
mwalky.Uw  l^dfoOMM'  •l4^-A--fitll  t*Cn^oU.«<iii,«t.N.»(f»w*, 

*  MAMHAOES. 


Miu  Hvta  Spiinioff,  at  M^dm. 
Harriet,  tWrd  daughter  of  the  Her. 
AnhiUtd  UwriirP^Dt,  Ui«iMMrdfl4aidon,WthH«tktAi>draa,Jidyl8 


Koch  Cuthbert,  Ea^^  (M.  0.,).Awitf->6|UH.,  tol^vrSaoai^dtMMfi-  Of -tlw 
1^  CapL  HamiltoD,  BoiDbijr  Marine,  a(  Calcut^,  \iig.  1$. 

Latouebe,  Capt.  to  Ttmett,  fltlrd  d«iight«r  of  ^rig.  Maxwell,  [C.B.)  coiqinuid* 
lag  B  Bmdlaettidfal  Kita*,  A«g.'4. 

of  Uie  Utc  L.  PhilLipa,  Efq.,  at,UDuby,  Ai)(.  11. 
HackiDDOD,  C.,  Eaq.,  Cir.Sui^- toMjli  Ann  Juliut  CarT.at  A]lyg)ifirjiiilv,lS. 
HHBbt,  6eorgt,  Lie«L,  Z91i>  H.  I.,  to  Mlai  Catherine  Eliza  Adacus,  alT|taIyali, 

Ai».a. 
Ma^wJd.  C^attaa  E.,  Ew].,  WateN  Or.  San., 
daubur  of  the  lata  Ed*.  Stem  "    ""       ..  ^-^^ 
FriorTH.,  Lieut.,  33d  Light  Int, 
Bower,  at  Madna,  Ang.  11. 
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'  b76  Krtht,  Marriaga,  dnj  DtaiTu, 

Fnatoo,  J.  B.,  ^..  to  Mugtrat  Geor^tu,  Mat  dma^ter  of  L.  H4|5teriia|r 

Em.,  ItMm,  at  Nellon,  Jul;  SS. 
RobM^tMm,  Andi«ir,  B«i.,  Cir.  Stir.,  to  Ilabell*  Flora,  daiuktvr  of  tha  laM 

AleuwlerMaclMidjEiq.,  of  Dalve;,  conD^ofMony,  UMadn-    *—  '      •    ■ 


IlKimpwB,  Etq.,  M.b.,  Wexford,  InUad,  atMadeu,  ( 
WUlfleU,  Chtria  Howird,  Utnt,  40tli  Bengal  N.  I.,  to  Miu  Aon  Olirk  Do^  - 
MCdeatt»,Scpt.a; 

DBATRS. 

AlMp,ABiiU>na,)Bhuitdu^t«rofnom>*,EK|.,arUadr«,S«|^  18. 

firnn,  A.  J.,  Cnl,  H.  H-l  ISA  Luoen,  agwl  34,  at  Mnnit,  Jn^  14. 
■  Biut,  George,  fifth  BOA  of  the  lata  Aiain,  Eaq.,  (M.D.,)  Compaar'a  Swtet  It 
Calcutta,  Jolj  28. 

Boiratar,  Ann,  the  wlb  of  Wm.,  Lkttt.,  Uarioa,  tfjad  S7,  at  Bombaf,  Oct.  8.^ 

Burton,  the  Rer.R.,  of  Dlph,  (oftiieBaptiKMiuloe,)  aged  33,  at  Banklpore, 
SeptG.  ' 

Birdwood,  Wm.  Htttej  Stuilrr,  infant  ton  of  Wm.,  Eaq.,  at  Broad,  Aug.  19. 
t    Con^,  M».  B.,  &q.,  relint  iff  tha  lati  VoxUtieD,  at  Madrw,  Ai^.  33. 

Currr,  Ricbard  Cirthew,  Ucnt.,  )7th  regt.  N.  1.,  at  Bhamdr,  Ang.  6. 

Criat,  tbe  faibat  md  of  the  Rev.  Bdiniind,  al  St.  Thom^,  Anr.  IS. 

Dieluoo.  Wm.,  LienL-CcA,  eoianaaitdiH  (Ih  Ugkt  C«t.,  at  KnniaBl,  Jvlj  H. 

Darii.'Maater  Horace  WillUai,  wm  of  W.  Dwta,  Eaq.,  atCalentta,  Jnlf  K. 

Ermine,  Jaibea,  son  of  J.,  Eaq.,  aged  16,  at  Chaadanagore,  Aug.  U. 

Vorbea,  Geocge,  B«]..  of  the  flrtn  of  Porim  aid  Co.,  agad  28,  at  Bonbar.  Aag.  9. 

George,  Jaotea,  Lieut.-CoL,  29th  reghneBt,  July  30. 

Sniae,  W.,  Cast,  ZlitN.  1.,  atBhnrtpora,  Aug.  1. 
.  Hodgsoo,  the  Uij  o(  W.,  Capt,  SStk  N.  L,  at  Cnlpae,  Aug.  B. 

j3y  a;. 


Lcsgatt,  O.,  Capt,  lit  M 
K  WtTaid,  O.  A.,CaFt.,  ' 


Morton'  Eo*igD,  43d  regt.  N.  I      '  " 


It)  addition  to  the  deathi  recorded  m  the  Inffiui  (KiUaiy  tnr  the  pt«Mrt 
.  Niunber,  wt  have  to  tncDlioB  that  of  tlie  Right  Rer.  Dr.  Jamai,  lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  and  X^  Weit.  the  wLTe  of  tbe  Ute  diittngaiihed  Chief  Juitics  at 
Bombay.  The  (brmer  died  An  board  ooe  of  tlie  Hon.  Compan;^'*  ihlpi,  fai 
vUchbt  had  embarked  &om  CaJeutta,  fDrPeaang,  with  Uiehopeof  recorering 
.  Ui  health,  but  did  not  lire  to  reach  hii  dattinatloD.  The  latter  £ed  at  Bombey 
M  die  16th  of  October,  within  a  few  weda  after  ber  lamented  hoabattd.  n* 
-  dicnmitaneea  attending  her  Ladyahip'i  Ulnsia  and  death,  gtVe  a  character  ol 
,  melaDchoIy  intercat  to  her  premature  end.  Her  derotion  to  her  fondly  beloved 
bnaband  waa  so  intenae,  a*  to  absorb  all  ber  fscnhlea  and  fedlnga ;  and  accord- 
ingly, wWiout  for  a  moment  conaidering  ber  own  peril,  she  attended  him  wUh 
the  moet  nnremiuing  can,  during  his  Illneas ;  and  eren  after  hii  deadi,  followed 
his  last  earthly  remains  to  the  grare :  in  inch  arrnea  of  grief  aa  to  be  unaUa  to 
■bed  a  tear — tbebuniingagonyof  sorrow  baring  dried  op,  as  it  were,  the  springs 
and  fonataina  tkrongh  which  the  ordinary  moaner  finds  relief.  Such  a  hnib«nd 
and  ndi  a  wUe  were  vorthy  of  each  other !  What  greater  eulogy  can  be  beettxr- 
«d  on  Bieir  memoiie* '.     ' 
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